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Lonvon, July 1, 1893. 
The marriage of Prince George to Princess 
May has sent a ripple of social and 
personal interest over the~land, which 
not even the somewhat arbitrary levy which custom 
enforces for wedding presents has been 
able altogether to dash. But the marry- 
ing and giving in marriage even of the 
most estimable young persons of the 
Royal caste cannot for a moment com- 
pare in importance to the progress that 
was made last month towards the marriage 
of the nations which speak the English 
If we look upon the world- 


Tho Marriage 
of the 
Nations. 


tongue. 
drama as we should look upon any tragi- 
comedy on the boards of a theatre, it is 
obvious that its interest centres in the 
fortunes of the two leading personages—Britain and 
America. For the last hundred years the play has 
turned on the story of their alienation, their differences, 
and their misunderstandings. But with the Alabama 
Arbitration a change came over the spirit of the scene 
which all story-tellers and dramatists lead us to 
expect when they are about two-thirds through their 


plot. The estranged lovers begin to draw together 
again. They discover that many deadly affronts were 


merely ridiculous misconceptions. Prejudices born of 
<onflict melt in the sun of restored confidence, and 
the experienced observer knows that he is within a 
measureable distance of the time when the hero and 
heroine will marry and live happily ever afterwards. 
The Budding Without attempting to decide whether 
of the Orange Britain or America is the hero or the 

Blossoms. Feroine in this great romance of the 
century, it would really begin to appear that their 
reunion is going to come about ater all. The debate 
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on the proposed treaty of International Arbitration 
last month in the House of Commons, when a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed in favour of meeting 
the friendly overtures of the American Government 
for the conclusion of a permanent treaty of Arbitra- 
tion, was a sign of the budding of the 
orange blossom, that familiar symbol of 
the coming bridal. Mr. Cremer, Sir John 
Lubbock, and the Peace Society have for 
years pressed this resolution upon Parlia- 
ment, but it was not till last month that 
Mr. Gladstone—and with Mr. Gladstone 
the House of Commons—woke up to the 
discovery that what had previously been 
declared to be impossible, unconstitutional, 
and most inexpedient, had now become 
so obvionsly desirable that not a single 
hostile vote could be registered against the motion. 
The two English-speaking peoples are now both 
committed to the principle of binding themselves in 
advance by treaty to submit all disputes to arbitra- 
tion. They have already referred the Alabama and 
Behring Sea controversies to arbitration; but the 
new departure that is contemplated is to substitute 
for such haphazard references agreed to at the 
caprice of a Secretary of State for the time being, 
the solemn obligation of ‘a permanent treaty binding 
both parties to resort to arbitration for the settlement 
of their disputes. From that to the constitution of 
the permanent international High Court which will 
be the wedding ring of Britain. and America, there 
is but a short and easily traversed road. 
There are some who look still further 
be gc ahead. Mr. Andrew Carnegie is not 
exactly the supreme type of the fairy 
match-maker who presides over the love affairs of 
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4 
nations. But Mr. Carnegie is a shrewd man and 
very practical. He was born a Scotchman, is 
naturalised an American, and he divides his year 
between his Highland residence under the Monarchy 
and his country house in the Republic. He knows 
personally the leading Republican statesmen of the 
West and the most influential Liberal Ministers of 
the Queen. He is a protectionist of the protec- 
tionists in America, a millionaire whose wealth is 
largely believed to be due to the heavy duties which 
excluded British iron and steel from the American 
market. But this is the man who, in the article 
entitled “A Look Ahead,” which I notice elsewhere, 
proclaims the banns between the Republic and the 
Empire, and offers as a solid and material considera- 
tion the establishment of free trade between 
dominions of the Queen and the States of the 
American Commonwealth. From whatever point 
of view this may be regarded, it is significant and 
encouraging. It would really seem as if the beautiful 
dream of 1883 were about to be materialised into 


actual fact before the end of the century, 


If the great blunder of the Third George 
Mr. Astor. is to be undone, if the Empire and the 
Republic after a hundred years of 


“estrangement are to be reunited, so as to constitute 


a single state—so far as the rest of the world is 





MR. W. W. ASTOR. 


concerned—then it is evident that the hour has come 
for. the appearance of a new factor on the scene in the 
shape of British-Americans in Britain and American- 
Britons in America, men jointly representing both 


countries and owing allegiance both to Empire and - 


THe REvIEW OF REVIEWS. 


[Jury. 





to Republic, as Minnesotans to Minnesota, or as 
Welshmen to Wales, but whose real fatherland is 
the English-speaking world. A few of us here 
and there in the press and in the pulpit have 
long ago proclaimed our adhesion to this saving 
faith. But what is wanted is a person or persons who 
will stand forth before the two countries as the 
champion of the great cause, and use their personal 
influence, social position, and all and every other 
means at their disposal to work for the reunion of 
English-speakingdom, as scores and hundreds of other 
men use their lives in working for their particular 
party, sect, or faction. ‘The difficulty is that it takes 
a very big man to work for a very big idea. We 
make our gods in our own image, and the idols of 
the market-place and the forum are adjusted to our 
own stature. But the English-speaking idea is one 
of the biggest that ever fired the imagination 
of mankind, and that is one of the reasons why 
people are asking themselves whether Mr. Carnegie 
could be right in urging Mr. W. W. Astor to 
shoulder the responsibilities of his unique position 
and place himself at the head of the movement for 
the reunion of the English-speaking race. Mr. Astor 
has great advantages for playing such a part. He 
has wealth without envy, he comes of a good breed, 
he has the sense of responsibility—all that is good. 
He is also not without ambition, social and journal- 
istic, as his recent adventures prove. But whether 
he is man enough for this other work time alone 
can show. 
The Turn where we may, we find evidence of 
Ane the Americanisation of British institu- 
Britain, tions. The Australian banks are re 
constituting themselves on an American basis. 
Mr. Rhodes aznounces at the Cape that he is 
studying the American immigration laws “with a 
view to restr ting the landing of Asiatics. But 
it is in Eng and and at Westminster that the 
tendency is most perceptible. Mr. Gladstonemost 
unfortunately for his cause-—began by framing his 
Home Rule Bill with an eye not to American, but 
to Colonial precedents. That was the root of all 
his errors, the cause of all his embarrassments. For 
the difference between Colonial and American prece- 
dents is simply this—that the Colonial constitutions 
were drawn up with the view of enabling the colonies 
to become independent States, while the American 
constitution, as interpreted by the great Civil War 
and its corollaries, is based upon the principle of 
keeping together in indissoluble federation States 
which in their own domestic affairs are independent. 
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Home Rule’on Colonial lines meant—and means—an 
Ireland ripening for separation and independence. 
Home Rule on American lines meant—and means— 
Ireland left free to manage her own affairs, in 
order that she may be more indissolubly botind up 
with the fabric of the Empire. In the debates of 
last month it was evident that Mr. Gladstone still 
clung to his Colonial precedents—but with a re- 
laxing grasp. The Opposition, on the other hand, 
are pressing him hard with arguments and analogies 
drawn from Washington, and the issue is not 
doubtful. Colonial Home Rule will never be applied 
to Ireland ; but American Home Rule—Home Rule 
as a basis for federation—comes nearer every day. 

The Progress Possibly by the middle of this month the 
of the Home Government will discover the wisdom of 
Rule Debate. 1 ting upon the very simple and practical 
principle which last October has pressed upon them 
in vain here and elsewhere. That principle was the 
very obvious one that they should not attempt to 
legislate upon any branch of the Irish question upon 
which they had not got a majority in the House 
of Commons. Ignoring this prudent counsel, Mr. 
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THE GREAT OBSTACLE RACE. 
Will he ever get through ? 


{June 23, 1893. 


tladstone persisted in binding up the establishment 
of an Irish Parliament—which is not to be called a 
Parliament—with an alteration of the constitution of 
the Parliament at Westminster and a readjustment 
of the financial relations of the two countries. It 
is around these two subjects that the battle has 
hitherto raged. On the financial question Mr. 
iladstone was so far from having a majority of his 
own party that he has not even been able to 
maintain his own equilibrium. His financial scheme 
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of 1886 differed from his financial scheme of 1890, 
and that again has been modified by the discovery of 
fatal flaws in the figures vitiating all his calculations. 
So it is now proposed that for six years, while the 
new Government is finding its feet and learning its 
business, the finances shall remain as at present in 
the hands of the Imperial Government, and it is 
understood that as a natural corollary of this decision 
Clause 9 will be excised holus bolus from the Bill. 
Surely it would have been more sensible to have 
taken this course from the first. One thing at a 
time. They stumble who run teo fast. But when the 
journalist pressed these considerations on the states- 
man nine months since, the latter would not listen, 
with such resuits as are now before us. 
The Home Rule Bill was discussed 
all last month, with the result that the 
Committee has just got to the fourth 
Clause, and the majority impatiently chafes and 
fumes, and talks of guillotining the Bill through 
the House. The guillotining process is that which 
was applied by the late Government to drive their 
Coercion Bill through Committee. Notice is given that 
after a certain day debate will cease, and the House 
will divide without debate upon all amendments still 
on the paper. Itis the gag applied in the most brutal 
fashion ; and it was noted as an evil precedent when 
Mr. Balfour employed it by the very men who are 
now clamouring for its adoption to thrust the Home 
Rule Bill through Committee. If the majority 
wished to shorten debate without giving the House of 
Lords a plausible pretext for rejecting the Bill, they 
can adopt many less objectionable measures than the 
gui.'otine. They can, for instance, limit the length 
of speeches, say to ten minutes, with occasional 
exceptions by special permission, and they can fix a 
fair and reasonable limit to the duration of a debate 
on any amendment or clause, and they can refuse to 
debate at all any amendment which is manifestly and 
only obstructive. Ministers have adopted a modified 
guillotine’policy, but it will probably not help them 
so much as would a decision to lighten the Bill as 
much as possible of all controversial top-hamper, and 
to send up the irreducible minimum of clauses con- 
ceding Home Rule to the Peers. This would be 
good policy in any case : it is obviously our only policy 
‘when it is quite accepted that the Peers will throw 
it out, no matter in what shape it comes before them. 
This block in the House of Commons is 
Paying the the penalty of the policy of silence which 
Penalty. : 
Mr. Gladstone pursued during the years 
Mr. Gladstone is an old parlia- 


Blocked. 


of opposition. 
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- practical. 
’ finance and representation, 


mentary hand, and no one can give him a lesson in 
strategy’; but-it may be permitted even to the 


-humblest of his followers to point out that the 


result of refusing to discuss in advance’ in the press 
and on the platform the principles of his Home Rule 
scheme has been to choke the House of Commons with 
the consideration of a multitude of questions which had 
not been practically debated before. If, instead of 
being dietéd morning, noon, and night for five years 
with the massacre of Mitchelstown and the infamies 
of Ceercionist Balfour, our 
leaders had discussed the 
difficulties of 


and had familiarised the 
country not ,.merely with 
the case for Home Rule, 
but with the arguments in 
favour of the particular 
scheme of Home Rule 
‘which he favoured, there 
‘would- have been more 
~justification for the clamour 
for the closure and the 
guillotine. There were 
tactical advantages of an 
obvious nature in favour 
of keeping the Home Rule 
pig in the Gladstone poke ; 
but, like everything else: © 
in this world, they have 
their. price, and to-day, 
with July upon us and 
the fifth Clause still. un-‘ 
‘disposed of, is it no wonder 
that many of us are be- 
ginning to ask whether 


From Judy.) 
the advantages of pre- 


venting preliminary de- 
bate during the years when we were in opposition 


were not bought too dear by the limitless field 
which is now opened to debate which cannot seriously 
be condemned as obstructive, inasmuch as it is the 
first real discussion of the practical questions in- 
volved in Home Rule ? ; 


PH Under the pressure of the prolonged 

S) 

Restiveness. ~~“ : 
minor concessions to the Opposition, with 


the: result that the Irish are beginning to be 
restive. “ Mr. Sexton protested on one occasion 
against the growing habit of concession, and 
Mr: Redmond and the Parnellites have revolted 


6 | : Tue Review oF Reviews. 





VERY SICKLY. 


debate the Government have made some _ 


[Juiy. 


altogether against the proposed postponement of 
the financial question for six years. But Mr. 
Redmond’s revolt does not go further than the 
addressing of a manifesto to the Irish Americans, 
while’ the dissatisfaction of the other party is more 
with appearances of things than with their sub- 
stance. The Irish are shrewd enough to see the 
drift of events, and as they have no. objection to 
American Home Rule, they have every reason to be 
satisfied with the way things are going. 
1 The mutter- 
Guillotine, ings. of dis. 
content on the 
part of many of his sup- 
porters, emphasized by a 
slight reduction in the 
Liberal majority at Ponte- 
fract, decided Mr. Glad- 
stone to make a desperate 
effort to extricate his Bill 
from the thicket. So in 
the last days of June it 
was proclaimed with great 
beating of tom-toms that 
Ministers were about to 
complete the revolution 
in Parliamentary procedure 
which was begun when 
Mr. Parnell first made 
‘the closure indispensable. 
Hitherto the right of 
closing debate has been 
_ vested in a majority sub- 
he _ect to the discretion of 
the Speaker or the Chair- 
man of Committees, who 
seldom acted in important 
cases excepting on the ini- 
tiative of a Minister of 
the Crown. The Liberals denounced Mr. Smith in 
1887 when he thrust the Coercion Bill through by a 
departure from this rule, and now they shelter them- 
selves behind the precedent which they denounced. 
Henceforth a Minister with a -majority is to be 
allowed to fix a date for closing, not any particular 
debate on any particular clause, but for closing the 
consideration of the whole subject. Mr. Gladstone, 
for instance, wishes to get the Home Rule Bill through 
Committee by July 27th. He therefore allocates so 
much time to this, that, or the other section of the 
Bill. Clauses 5 to 8 must, for instance, be disposed 
of by the 6th of July ; clauses 9 to 26 by the 13th ; 


(June 14, 1893. 
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‘the Speaker to close debate. 


Juy.] 
clauses 27 to 40 by the 20th; new clauses, etc., 
by the 27th. On each of these dates the guillotine 


drops, and all amendments still outstanding are to 
be voted upon without further debate. There is 
to be no longer any waiting for the permission of 
Ministerial exigencies 
are to be the sole law of the House, and the 
minority is to rest content with the sole real right 
of a minority—that of liberty to convert itself into 
a majority as soon as it can. 
Judging from precedent, Ministers will 
fail to get their Bill through before 
uly 27. They have never fixed a date 
yet for getting through any stage of this measure 
that they have been able to keep. Even if the Oppo- 
sition-were to acquiesce in the policy of the gag and 
the guillotine, it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Ministerialists themselves would not require more 
time in which to discuss the latest version of the 
Government Bill. For the Bill which was read a 
first and second time is not the Bill which is now before 
the Committee. The abandonment of the financial 
arrangements, and the sacrifice of the ninth Clause, 
dealing with the retention of the Irish-members, 
confront the House with what is practically a new 
Bill. Who can say how many more versions of the 
Deformed Transformed we shall have before July 27 ? 
As every Ministerial change of front entails fresh 
loss of time, it is much more likely that they will get 
through their Bill in August by postponing every- 
thing but the bare principle of a subordinate legisla- 
ture, than that they will succeed in carrying the 
present revised version of the Bill by the 27th of 
July. However much we may wish it to be-other- 
wise, we shall not expedite business or bring Home 
Rule any nearer by taking up our quarters in a 
foo]’s paradise, even if we are able to enter it by a 
majority of 27, made up exclusively of Irish Members. 


Will it 
Succeed ? 


The Queen’s birthday was marked by 
ey the usual distribution of peerages, 

baronetcies, knighthoods, and other 
declarations, by which a certain number of Her 
Majesty’s subjects are stamped, a; it were, with a 
hall-mark of respectability and eminence. The chief 
features of this year’s distribution of honours was the 
number of knighthoods and baronetcies which fell to 
proprietors of newspapers and editors. If the stream 
of journalistic declaration continues to run at this 
year’s rate it will become the rule that no one but a 
knight will have a chance of securing an engagement 
as editor of a first-class provincial paper. As 
for editors of London papers, they will all be dukes 
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before long ; that is, if they are lucky enough to be 
proprietors as well, otherwise they will not be able 
to maintain the ducal dignity. It is to be regretted 
that the distribution of royal favours should not be 
altogether free from a suspicion of jobbery and 
corruption. Of course Her Majesty is not to blame, 
and it is better that party “ whips” 
should be able to buy their men by titles tan 
by cash. If the story that was current in the 
City last month has any foundation, it would 
seem as if the money taint was creeping into the 
very fountain of honour. The rumour to which I 
refer emanated from a gentleman who declared that 
he had been approached some time since on behalf 
of the Liberal wire-pullers, who informed him that if 
he chose to be a baronet he could obtain the coveted 
handle to his name by the simple process of sub- 
scribing £10,000 to the party exchequer. As he 
did not hanker after a baronetcy, he asked how much 
it would cost to get a peerage, but finding that a 


no doubt 


seat in the House of Lords could only be obtained 
by a subscription of £100,000 to the party ex- 
chequer, he declined business. Of course the 
gentleman in question may have been hoaxed by an 
unauthorised negotiation, but it is to be feared that 
some at least of the birthday honours are practically 
granted in return for cash down. I donot mean to 
say that a tuft-hunter can go to Parliament Street 
and buy a baronetcy as you can buy a roll of bacon, 
but if a man spends liberally of his substance in 
contesting seats it is generally understood he will 
not go without his reward. 

The Royal wedding, which will be over 
long before these lines meet the eye of 
the reader, reminds the world once more 
of the immense social influence that is still wielded 
by the Monarchy. The pity of it is that the wire- 
pullers of kings do not seem to realise the latent 
force which they are wasting. Take for instance 
this very wedding. All the world and his wife are 
preparing to turn out into the street to cheer the 
bridegroom and bride on their way to the altar and 
on their return to the palace. But why in the name 
of common civility should Her Majesty have decreed 
that in place of the stately pageant, which Royalty 
knows so well how to organise, and which would 
have enabled everybody to have seen the prince and 
his bride and all their royal and imperial relatives, 
the wedding party shal] be whisked through the 
streets in closed carriages? They might as well go 
in hearses. Then again, why could the young couple 
not have been induced to-spend their honeymoon in 


Royal — 
Blunders. 
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Treland? They could have been as private as they 
pleased.. The mere fact that the young couple had 
elected to begin their married life on Irish soil would 
have pleased every one, whether Unionist or Home 
Ruler. But apparently, just because it was the 
most obvious thing to do, it is not to be done, and 
Royalty once more throws away one of its trump cards. 
The German Elections, which have been 
the leading political events of last month, 
go far to show that, in Germany at least, 
the Monarchical principle holds its own. When the 
Reichstag rejected the Army Bill the Kaiser appealed 


The Kaiser 
Wins, 





Frum Puck.} 


[May 24, 1893. 
ONLY A TOY, AFTER ALL. 
And what becomes of it when William pulls the string ? 


to the constituencies, and, much to the astonishment 
of many eminent authorities, secured a majority in 
the new Parliament. It is a narrow majority, it is 
true. Two hundred and five votes good for the Army 


‘Bill to one hundred and ninety-two against, and the 
‘Majority in the Reichstag has been returned by a 


minority of theelectors. But he has got a majority ; 
and he certainly would not have got it if he 
kept the Monarchy shut up in a close carriage— 
more Anglicano. Count Caprivi, who was the Kaiser’s 
election agent, had heavy odds against him.  Bis- 
marck was virtually leader of the Opposition. The 


ablest and most powerful popular leaders denounced 


the Bill. Bad trade and depressed agriculture did 
not dispose the electors to vote for an increase of 
taxation. But, notwithstanding the heavy odds 


-against him, the Kaiser has triumphed, and the 


Army Bill will pass. 


Tue’ REVIEW 
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OF -REVIEWS. 


The result of the Election was a surprise 

Relehetee. for the Radicals, whose followers seem to 

going over en masse to the Social 
Democrats. The latter wiil have forty-four members 
in the new Reichstag. Richter, their chief Liberal 
opponent, who had sixty-eight followers in the old 
Reichstag, will only have thirty-six in the new. 
The Anti-Semites have now sixteen members, 
including the redoubtable Ahlwardt, who has been 
returned for more than one constituency. Dr. 
Virchow, one of the most respected of the retiring 
Radical members, failed to secure re-election. The 
Catholic Centre has lost its former solidity and 
cohesion, but it remains the strongest of all the 
Parliamentary groups, with ninety-six members. 
The feeling in Southern Germany against the Army 
Bill seems to have been very strong, the vote cast 
in Bavaria showing a majority of more than two to 
one against the Bill. The composition of the new 
Reichstag, so far as can be ascertained to-day, will 
be as follows :— 

Conservatives, 74; Imperialists, 24; National Liberals, 50; 
Radical Union, 12; Radical People’s Party, 24; South Ger- 
man People’s Party, 11; Centre, 96; Guelphs, 7; Social 
Democrats, 44; Poles, 19; Anti-Semites, 16; Independents, 9; 
Danes, 1; Alsatian Protest Party,7; Alsatians in favour of 
the Army Bill; 3. Gains—Conservatives, 6; Imperialists, 6; 
National Liberals, 8; South German People’s Party, 1; Social 
Democrats, 8; Poles, 2; Anti-Semites, 10; Independents, 3. 
Losses—Radical Union and Radical Peoplk’s Party together, 
32; Centre, 9; Guelphs, 3. 


How will CeTmany having thus decided to give 
the French the Emperor the additional soldiers 
Vote? which he declares to be indispensable for 
the safety of the Fatherland, the next question is, 
what will France do? The General Election in 
France is fixed for next month, but the second 
ballot will not be taken before the first week in 
September. Great interest attaches to this election, 
because it is the first to be held since the Pope 
ordered his Mamelukes to support the Republic. 
The Catholic Royalists who have rallied to the 
Republic constitute an element of electoral force 
which M. Constans is endeavouring to exploit for his 
own advantage. It would indeed be a cruel irony 
of fate if the first result of the Papal appearance as 
a Republican election agent were like the return to 
power of a politician with such a scabrous record as 
M. Constans. What the result of the conflict will 
be no one can possibly divine. No one knows how 
far the Panama scandals, followed by the judicial 
scandal of an illegal sentence—inflicted virtually by 
order of the Ministry upon M. Eiffel and M. Charles 
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‘ peasantry. 


de Lesseps, which the higher court quashed—have 
affected the French electorate. Only one thing seems 
clear—whatever party or politician comes to the top, 


‘French armament will be maintained. 


P M. Dupuy, the Prime Minister, pro- 
arties : 3 7 

and claims as his programme the policy of 
Programmes. Republican concentration, which means, 
as we should say, a Liberal-Radical union, with the 
Liberals at the top. M. Goblet, the Radical, accepts 
this policy, on condition the Radicals are at the 
top. M. Constans, the strong man of the law and 
order party of the Republicans, seeks to make 
his game in an altogether different direction. He 
has his eye upon the newly rallied Royalists. He is 
for a concentration of the Conservative forces, a 
strong policy, social legislation in aid of old age 
pensions, and a reduction of the burdens of the 
He does not propose to abandon secular 
education, or to exempt priests from military service, 
but he proclaims on other matters a policy of 
tolerance and conciliation. M. Constans is the 
Mr. Chamberlain of the situation, if we can imagine 
the Conservatives just beginning to rally to the 
cause of Birmingham; M. Dupuy is a kind of 
French Sir W. Harcourt of the Whig era ; M. Goblet 
a very poor version of Mr. Morley. M. Clémenceau 
— the French Parnell ”—has not yet spoken. 


M. Clémenceau, who was declared to 
Beng Hrhem wn have been ruined by the accusations 

brought against him of complicity, 
through M. Hertz, in the Panama scandal, has 
been unexpectedly resuscitated by the inconceiv- 
able folly of his enemies. M. Millevoye, a kind of 
French Maud Gonne, without her beauty or grace, 
and with about as much influence in international 
politics, furiously assailed M. Clémenceau in the 
Chamber as a traitor to France. In support of his 
accusation he had the incredible folly to produce in 
the tribune a forged document, which he alleged had 
been stolen from the British Embassy, showing that 
M. Clémenceau had been bribed with £20,000 to 
support British interests against the Republic. 
The document was so obvious a hoax that it could 
not have deceived even the Simple Simon of the Time: 
who so greedily swallowed the forgeries of Pigott. 
The only result of publication was the extinction 
of M. Millevoye, the prosecution of his forger, and 
the rehabilitation of M. Clémenceau. It is the latest 
ilustration of the familiar doctrine that you have 
usually more reason to be grateful to your enemies 
than to your friends. Pigott in England, Ahlwardt 
in Germany, and Millevoye in France constitute a 
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remarkable trio, whose fate will, it is to be hoped, 
discourage for some time to come the employ- 
ment of bogus revelations as a weapon in political 
warfare. 
é On Thursday afternoon, June 22nd, while 
eee the Mediterranean fleet was engaged in 
evolutions about seven miles from the 
Syrian coast in the Tripoli roadstead, the Camper- 
down collided with the flagship Victoria, with such 
force that in ten minutes the Victoria sank, carrying 
down with her into seventy fathoms of water Admiral 
Tryon and 400 of her crew. Only about 200 were 
saved. This accident, which deprived the nation of 
one of its strongest fighting ships and one of its ablest 
admirals, is said to have been due ‘to a slight delay 
caused by the captain of the Camperdown not under- 
standing at first the signal from the flagship. Seeing 
from the movements of the other ships what it meant, 
the Camperdown endeavoured to take her place in 
line. The distance was misjudged, and the turning 
room was not sufficient. As both ships were under 
full steam, the impact of the blow from the ram of 
the Camperdown was so great as to rip up the 
Victoria’s side so badly as to render it impossible 
to save the vessel. As the water rushed in she 
began to settle by the head. A desperate attempt 
was made to reach the shore. Only two miles of 
the seven were traversed by the sinking ship with 
her forepart almost under water, when she suddenly 
canted to one side, and then capsized. For a few 
horrible moments she floated keel up, her gigantic 
screws revolving inthe air. After churning into 
bloody foam the water in which six hundred men 
were struggling for life, the great ironclad sank out 
of sight, sucking down with her into the depth, 
swarming with sharks, two-thirds of her company. 
As she sank she burst, strewing the sea for 
five miles with fragments of the wreck. 


The Camperdown was not seriously injured. 
Some two hundred officers and men, more 
or less scalded, were picked up by the 
boats of the other ships. Thus perished one of the 
stoutest of our men-of-war, which cost three-quarters 
of a million to build, and which cannot be replaced 
for at least two years. The loss in trained capacity 
and naval genius cannot be estimated in money. 
The only consolation that is left us is that in 
that supreme moment officers and men did their 
duty. Admiral Tryon refusing to leave the deck, and 
going down with his ship into the abyss impressed 
the imagination of our people with a fresh and 
inspiring sense of naval heroism 


Admiral 
Tryon. 
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4. Statue of Theophraste Renaudot, the 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Ma 31.. Meeting of the Council of the Women’s 


Liberal Federation ; Lady Aberdeen elected 
President. Discussions on Woman Suffrage, 
Labour, Home Ruie, etc. 

Annual Meeting of the English Land Restora- 
tion League. 

at} Meeting of the Royal Society. 

Heavy Flocds in Manipur ; many lives lost. 

Inauguration of the Scottish Natioual Branch 
of the Royal British Nurses’ Association at 
Edinburgh. 


2... Annual Dinner of the Society of Authors at the 


Holborn Restaurant. 
Celebration at Rome of the Anniversary of the 
Death of Garibaldi. 


3. Celebration of the Queen’s Birthday. Trooping 


the Colour. 
first 
French Journalist, inaugurated at Paris. 


6. Annual Meeting of the Suez Canal Company at 


Paris. 

Memorial Stone of the New Buildings of the 
United Service Institution laid by the Prince 
of Walesa 

Sea Fisheries Conference at Whitehall. 

Public Libraries Acts rejected by Marylebone 
for the fourth time. 

Conference of-the Women’s National Liberal 
Association opened at St. Martin’s Town 


all. 
Monument to Professor Henry Fawcett unveiled 
in Vauxhall Park. 
Resignation of the Argentine Cabinet. 
First Annual Meeting of the Militia Rifle 
Association. 


@, M. Brunetiére elected a Member of the French 


Academy. 

Meeting at Farringdon Hall to consider the Civil 
Rights of Civil Servants. 

Decision in the Pontefract Election Petition ; the 
seat. pronounced vacant. 

Opeuivg of the South Australian Parliament by 
the Earl of Kintore. 

New Cabinet formed in the Argentine Republic. 

Conference of the Women’s National Liberal 
Association continue! at the National Liberai 


Club. 
9. Collapse of Ford’s Opera House at Washington ; - 


mapy lives lost. 


10. Opening of New Municipal Buildings at Rich- 


mond by the Duke.of York. 
Demonstration in Hyde Park in Support of the 
Local Veto Bill. 


13. Memorial to the late W. H. Smith unveiled at 


St. Martin’s Town Hall. 
Prorogation of the New South Wales Parliament. 


44. Resignation of the Downer Ministry of South 


Australia. 
Tnavguration of the Shelley Memorial at Oxford. 
Cabmen’s Strike in Paris, 


15. New Ministry formed by Mr. C. C. Kingston in 


South Australia. 
Sir C. B. H. Mitchell appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Straits Settle- 


ments. 
Sir W. F. Hely-Hut:hinson appointed Governor 
of Natal. 


46. Opening of the Servian Skupshtina by King 


Alexander. 

Explosion at Salamis ; 11 killed. 

Annual Meeting of the Central National Society 
for Women’s Suffrage, at St. James’s Restau- 
rant. ~ 


£7. Opening of New London County Asylum at 


Claybury, F ssex. 
ming of the Bank of Victoria, City of 
elbourne Bank, Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney, and the Australian Joint 
Stock Bank. 
First. Annual: Meeting of the Women’s Branch 
-of the Horticultural College, Swanley. 
Opening of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
‘Annual Show at Chester. 


© Conclnsion of Trial of Armenian Christians ; 


17 condemnei to death. 
Prsios of the Labour Electoral Congress at 
ull 


‘20> Severe Thunderstorm in Portugal ; 12 persons 
killed. 
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Unveiling of Shelley Memorial Tablet at Rome. 

Panic in a Church at Romauo Borisoglebsk on 
the Volga ; 146 persons killed. 

Deputation from the Chambers of Commerce 
and Trade Associations of Northern Counties 
to Lord Kimberley, 
Burmah, an! China. 

Opening of the Thitd Session of the New 
Zealapd Parliament. 

Deputation of Volunteer Officers to Lord Sand- 
hurst, suggesting Amendments to the 
Volunteer Act of 1863. 

Deputation of Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers 
of Northern Counties, to Lord Kimberley, on 
Railways in India. 

Opening of the Home Arts and Industries 
Exhibition at the Albert Hall by the Duchess 
of Teck. 

Suspension of Six Local Banks in C ilifornia. 

Deputation of Working Men to the London 
School Board, in support .of Religious 
Education in Boaid schals 


on Trade with India, 





LADY ABERDEEN. 


(From a photograph by Fradelle and Young.) 
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25. Failure of Messrs. Goldsbrough, Mort and Co.’s 


iJ 
T 


we 
o 


June 15. 


19, 


23. Collision off Tripoli between the Victoria and - 26. 


24, 


the Camperdown ; loss of the Flagship Victoria 
and Admiral Tryon with 359 officers and crew. 

Lord Herschell appointed Chancellor of the 
University of London. 

The Comédie Frangaise entertained by the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House. 

Foundation Stone of the New Homceopathi: 
Hospital, Bloomsbury, laid by the Duchess of 
Teck 


Teck. 

Unveiling of the Clarence Memorial at St. John’s 
Gate by the Prince of Wales. 

Opening of the New Wing of the Children’s 
Hospital, Bloomsbury, by the Prince of Wales. 

Banquet of the Elder Brethren of Trinity House. 

Departure of Dr. Nausen’s Expedition to the 
North Pole. 

Centevary of the deat of Gilbert White of 
Selborne. 

rosne of Parnellite Manifesto to the Irish in 
America. 

Foundation Stone of New Te-huical School at 
Bury, laid by Lofd Stanley. 


Bank, Melbourne. 

Reopening of National Bank of Australasia, 
Melbourne. 

Serious Riots in Rangoon ; 20 persons killed. 


. Resignation of Cabinet in the Argentine Republic. 


Opening of an International Congress on Criminal! 
Law in Paris. 


. Mongolian Rising near Jehol. 


Opeaing of Oxford University Extension Con- 
ference. 

The Comédie Francaise at Windsor. 

Annual Conference of the British Temperance 
League opened at York. 

Opening of the New Building of the Association 
for the Blind, in Tottenham Court Road, by 
Princess Christian. 

University Extension Conference, opened at Ox- 
ford. 

Re-opening of the Commercial Bank of Australia. 


. At Kensington Gardens the Queen unveiled the 


Statue of herself by the Princess Louise. 

Centenary Celebration in Austria of the Birth of 
Joseph Hessel, inventor of the Marine Screw 
Propeller. 

Golden Wedding Celebration of the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
Victorian Parliament, at Melbourne, opened by 

the Earl of Hopetoun. 


. Consecration of England to St. Peter and St. 


Mary, at the Brompton Oratory. 

Shaftesbury Memorial at Piccadilly Circus, un- 
veiled by the Duke of Westminster. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

Linlithgow :— 

On the resignation of Mr. Peter McLagan, a 
by-election was held with the following 
result :— 

Captain Thomas Hope (C) 
Mr. Alexander Ure (L).. ee ve 


3,240 
3,071 


Conservative majority .. 169 
In 1885: In 1886: 
(L) 3,801 


(C) 1,606 (L) 2,543 


(C) 1,810 
Lib. majority 2,195 | Lib. majority: +. 733 
In 1892: 


(L) + 2,870 
(C) - 2,709 
Liberal majority .. 161 


Swansea District :— 

Sir Hussey Vivian having been raised to the 
peerage a by-election ‘was held, with’ the 
result that Mr. W. Williams (L) was returne 


un@pposed :— 
In 1885: In 1886 : 
Sir Hussey Vivian(L)| Sir Hussey Vivian (1) 
returned unopposed. (or L U?) returnei 
¢ unopposed. 
In 1892: 


( Tee, 
Gy .:.° soe 


Liberal majority 5,026 

Pontefract :— 

Mr. Reckitt having been unseated on petition, a 
by-election was held, with the following 
result :— 

Mr. T. W. Nussey (L).. ; 
Mr. Elliott Lees(C) .. a? so 4,159 


Liberal majority .. 33 





In 1885 : | In 1886: | 
(C) 1,111 (C) 1,156 
(L) 1,075 CL) 947 
Con. majority 36 Con. majority 209 
In 1892 
(QC). tra2 oe 
(L) 1,092 


Conservative majority. . 40 
At a by-election, Feb. 13, 1893: * 
L re 


(oy Ramee er ates | 
Liberal majority 63 
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28. 


Cork County (North-East):— = - 

Mr. Michael Davitt having resigned, a by-elec- 
tion was held, with the result that Mr. Wm. 
Abraham (N) was returned unopposed :— 


In 1885: In 1886: 
Mr. tee (P) was| Mr. Leamy (P) was 
rned unep- returned unopposed. 


pane At a by-election, May 2, 


1887, Mr. Wm. O’Brien 
| (P) was returned unop- 
| posed. 

In 1892 


’ Mr. Wm. O’Brien (N) was returned unopposed. 


Ata by-election held Feb. 9, 1893, on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Wm. O’Brien on his election as 
a member for Cork City, Mr. Michael Davitt 
CN) was returned unopposed. 

Cork County (South-East) :— 

On the retirement of Mr. Morrogh, a by-election 
was held, with the result that Dr. Andrew 
Commins (Healyite) was stared moppant 





In 1885": In 1886 

(P) 4,620} Mr. Recon (P) returned 

(C) 661 unopposed. 
——| At a by-election, June 
P. majority _ 3,959 | 3, 1889, Mr. Morrogh (N) 
was returned unopposed. 

In 1892: 
CA). <. Se a 4,110 
SS, ee ee 692 


Nationalist majority 3,4}® 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES, 


June 2. Mr. Stanhope, at St. James’s Restaurant, 


on the Registration Bill. 

Count Kalnoky, at Vienna, on the State of 
Europe. , my 

M. Constans, at Toulouse, on his Political Pro- 
gramme. 


. Grand Duke of Baden, at Offenburg, on the 


German Army Bills. 
Count Kalnoky, at Vienna, on the European 
Situation 


. Duke of f Devonshire, at Westminster, on Rural 


Refo 


. Lord George Hamilton, at Acton, on the Home 


Rule Bill. 
Lord Randolph ge at Macclesfield, on 
Sg Home | Rule Bill. 
Mr. Lab , at North 
of Lords and Obstruction. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, at Anerley, on the Veto 


, on the House 





iv 


Bill. 
. Mr. W. H. White, at the Institute of Marine 


Engineers, on Marine Engineering. 

Professor Bryce, at Oxford, on the University. 

Lord Salisbury, at Blackfriars Road, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 

Lord Roberts, at the Mansion Huuse, on the 
Indian Arm; 


rmy. 
. Lord Coleridge, at Saltaire, on Education. 


Mr. F. C. Selous, at the Hotel Métropole, on 
Hunting in Africa. 


a i”, Richard ee at Richmond, on the Welsh 


Suspensory 
Mr. Goschen, at the British Economic Associa- 
tion, on Ethics and Economics. 
——_ ave at St. Martin’s Town Hall, on 
juca\ 
FR sy “Michael Foster, at Cambridge, on 
Weariness. 


. Mr. H. H. Fowler, at the City Liberal Club, on 


Parish Councils. 


- Lord Herschell, at the Hctel Métropole, on 
m. 


Journalism. 
Mr. Keir-Hardie, at the Democratic Club, on 
the Labour Part 


y: 
. Lord Roberts, at Chelsea Hospital, on the Corps 


of Commissionaires. 


. Duke of Devonshire, at Hanley, on Home Rule. 
. Mr. W. A. McDor 


mald, at Dublin, on the Home 
Rule Bill. 
Sir W. Wedderburn, at Exeter Hall, on the State 
tion of Vice in India. 
— dolph Churchill, at Leicester, on Home 


le. 

Bry Benson, at the National Society, on 
Church Schools. 

Prince of Wales, at the Guildhall, on the Metal 


Trades Society. 
. Archdeacon Farrar, at St. George’s-in-the-East, 


on Labour Homes, 


23. 


24, 


26. 


28. 


29. 


June 1. 


5. 


6. 


13. 


we 


6. 


29. 





Lord Knutsford, at St. George’s Club, on Imperial 
Federation. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, at Pontefract, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 

Lord Ashbourne, at Keswick, on the Home Rule 
Bill. 


Mr. Plunket, at Marylebone, on the Home Rule 
Bill. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the Home Rule Bill. 

Sir G. G. Stokes, at the Society of Arts, on 
Luminiferous Ether. 

Lord RK. Churchill at Birmingham, on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Closure Policy. 


at Birmingham, on 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Second Reading of the Wild 
Protection Bill. 

Committee on the Elementary 
(Religious Instruction) Bill. 

Debate on the Increase of Crime in Limerick. 

Passing of the Madras and Bombay Armies 
Bill. 


Birds 


Education 


Lebate on Crime in Limerick resumed by Lord 
Zetland, and continued by Lord Camperdown, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Waterford, Lord Asb- 
bourne, Lori Kimberley, Lord Inchiquin, 
and Lord Mayo. 

Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill passed. 

Debate on the Duke of Kichmond and Gordun’s 
Resolution respecting the Appointment of 
Justices of the Peace. 

First Readiog of Lord Rosebery’s Seal Fishery 
(North Pacific) Bill. 

Second Reading of the Bishop of Chester’s 
Authorised Companies (Liquor) Bill. 

Second Reading of the North Sea Fisheries 
Bill. 

Discussions on Secondary Education iu Scotland, 
and on a Dock for Gibraltar. 

. Second Reading of the Places of Worship (Sites) 
Seam! 


id Reading of the Seal Fishery (North 
Specie) Bill. 

Committee on the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
(ireland) Bill ; Lord —e Amendment, 
carried, and the Bill p. 

Committee on the Seal + rishery. (North: Pacific) 
Bill; Bill passed. 

Committee on the Weights and Measures Bill ; 
Bill passed. 

Committee ofr the Seal Fishery (North Pacific) 
Bill; Bill passed. 


. North Sea Fisheries Bill read a Third time and 


passed. 
; Committee on the Will Birds Protection Bill ; 


Bill 

Discusion ot on the Railway Servants (Hours of 
Labour) Bill. 

Diseussion on Lord Winchilsea’s Resolution in 
favour of the Establishment of State Granaries ; 
Motion withdrawn. 

—— on the Places. of Worship (Sites) 
Bill; Bill passed. 


. Third 2 apba of the Railway Servants (Hours 


of Labour) Bill, the Duchy of Cornwall Bill, 
and Weights and Measures Bill; Bills passed. 

Second Reading of the Rivers Pollution Preven- 
tion (No. 2) Bill, of the Statutory Rules Pro- 
cedure Bill, and of the Prison (Officers’ 
Superannuation) (No. 2) Bill. 


. Lord Kimberley’s Resolution on the London 


School Board and the Land Clauses Acts 
agreed to. 

Statement by Lord Kimberley on the Indian 
Currency Question. ; 

Second Reading of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Bill. 

Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill read a 
third time and passed. 


. Public Works Loans Bill read a third time and 
assed 


passed. 3 

Second reading of the Friendly Societies Act 
(1875) Amendment Bill. 

Consideration of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Lord Dunraven’s Review of Newfoundland 

Fisheries, 


II 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


May 31. Committee on the Home Rule Bill con- 


tinued ; Amendments to Clause 3 propose | by 
Lord Wolmer, General Goldsworthy, Sir A. 
Scoble, and Mr. Parker Smith negatived. 
Second Read ing of the Consolidated Fund (No. 2) 
Bill. 
Withdrawal of the Civil Services 
Bill. 


Jifffe 1. Committee on Clause 3 of the Home Rule 


ow 
: 


> 


~ 


19. 


» 
ca 


Bill continued; Amendment moved by Mr. 
Bartley negatived, and Amendments movet 
by Mr. Parker Smith carried ; Discussion om 
Mr. Burns’s Amendment. 

Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill passed through 
Committee. 

Second Reading of the Statute Law Revision 
(No. 1) Bill. 

Committee on Clause 3 of the Home Rule | ili 
continued ; Amendments moved by Mr. Burné, 
— Lockwood, and Mr. Brodrick nega- 
tived 

Tne ee of the Statute Law Revision 

Yo. 1) Bill 

Mr. Fouts Resolation relating to Civil Service 

, Examinations in India and England carriei 
by 84 to 76. 

Committee on Clause 3 of the Home Rule Bil} 
continued ; Amendments moved by Admiral 
Field, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour negatived. 


. Committee on Clause 3 of the Home Rule Bill 


continuel; Amendments proposed by Mr. 
Butcher, Sir Henry James,” Mr. Stuart- 
pe Mr. Barton, and Mr. Carson nega- 
tived. 


? Committee “on Clause 3 of the Home Rule Bill 


continued; Amendments 
Brodrick, Mr. J. G. Lawson, and Mr. Court- 
ney negatived ; and Amendments moved by 
Mr. John Morley and Mr. Sexton carried. 


moved by Mr. 


. Committee on Clause 3 of the Home Rule Rill 


continued; Amendments moved by Mr. 
Bartley and Sir T. Lea negatived ; and Amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Bousfield agreed to. 


. Committee on Clause 3 of the Home Rule Bill 


continued; Amendment 
Whiteley negatived. 
Second Reading of the Elementary (Blind and 
Deaf Children) Education Bill. 
Discussion on the Working of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1883. 


movei by Mr. 


. Committee on Clause 3 of the Home Rule 


Bill; Amendments moved by Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Parker Smith, Sir F. Powell, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Mr. H. 8. Foster 
negatived ; Amendment moved by Mr. Bartley 
carried. 


. Committee on Clause 3 of the Home Rule Bill 


continued ; Amendment moved by Lord Wol- 
mer negatived ; and Amendments moved by 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Gerald Balfour carried. 
Clause 3 was agreed to. 

Committee on Clause 4 of the Home Rule Bill ; 
Amendments moved by Mr. H. S. Foster, 
Mr. Bartley, Sir H. Jumes, Mr. Boscawen, 
and Mr. Rentoul negatived; and Mr. J. Mor- 
ley’s Amendment agreed to. 


. Committee on Clause 4 of the Home Rule Bill 


continued ; Amendments moved by Mr. V- 
Gibbs, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Mr. Darling 
negatived. 


. Committee on Clause 4 of the Home Rule Bil} 


continued ; Amendments moved by Sit T. Lea, 
Mr. Bartley, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Wynd- 
ham negatived. 


. Committee on Clause 4 of the Home Rule Bil? 


continued; Amendments moved by Mr. 
Sexton, Major Darwin, and Mr. H. Plunkett 
negatived ; Amendment moved by Sir Charles 
Russell carried. 

Resolution in favour of International Arbitration, 
movel by Mr. Cremer and modified by Mr. 
Gladstone, agreed to. 

Committee on Clause 4 of the Home Rule Bil} 
continued ; Amendments moved by Mr. T. H. 
Bolton, Mr. H. Hobhouse, Mr. Carson, and 
Mr. Rentoul negatived. 

Second Reading of the Seal Fishery (North 
Pacific) Bill. 


. Committee on Clause 4 of the Home Rule ' Bild 


continued; Amendments moved by Lord 
Wolmer and Mr. Brodrick negatived. 


(East Indi) 
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‘21, Committee on Clause 4 of the Home Rule Bill 


continuei; Amendments moved by Mr. 

Parker Smith, Mr. Plunket and Mr. Rentoul 
negatived. 

22. ays gaze by Mr. Gladstone on Home Rule 


Céokapttins on Clause 4 of the Home Rule Bill 
continued ; Amendments moved by Mr. Wolff, 
Mr. Plunket, and Mr. Cochrane negatived. 
23. Committee on Clause 4 of the Home Rule Bill 
continued ; Amendment moved by Mr. Parker 
* Smith negatived ; Clause 4 agreed to. 
Seal week (North Pacific) Bill passed through 


Commit 

Dr. Clark's 's Motion for Home Rule for Scotland 
negatived by 168 to 150. 

26. Discussion of the London Improvements Bill. 

Statement by wh Gladstoue on the Indian 
Currency Quest 

Committee of Soir ; Discussion of the Naval 

i 


Estimates, 
Third Reading of the Seal Fishery (North 
auracite) Bill. 
Second Reading of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act (1890) Amendment Bill. 


27. Committee of Supply: Consideration of Army 
Estimates. 


Third sag A of the Improvement of Land 
(Scotland) Bill. 





Tue. Review oF RkVIEWS. 


28. Committee on the Home Rule Bill resume, and 

- Discussion on Clanse 5 continue! ; Mr. Fisher's 

Amendment agreed to and two Ameadments 
proposed by Mr. Hanbury negatived. 

29. Debate on Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to apply 

closure to the Home Rule Bill on certains 

Motion negative’ by 308 to 279. 

Mr. ‘T. W. Rtssell’s and Baron F. J. de 

Rothschild’s Amendmeuts negatived. 


OBITUARY. 





June 2. Francis Scaman Dymoke, Queen’s Champion, 


65, 

5. Bishop Charles Joseph yon Hefele. 

7. Edwin Booth, actor, 60. 

8. Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hudson, 60. 

2. Duke Max Emmanuel of Bavaria, 44. 
Bishop Reynolds,’ of Adelaide, 59. 


15. Canon Elierton, 66. 

16. Lieut.-Gen. W. R. GorJon, 65. 
17. Rev. Thomas Moseley, 87. 

19. Major-Gen. Mounsey-Graut. 
20. Herr Wilhelm Scholz, artist, 63. 


General Henry Pritchard, 83. 


21. Professor Silvio Spaventa, 70. 


Senator Leland Stanford, of California, 69. 











[J uy. 





East Africa Company, 

Jehangirshaw Krakshaw Lc ee of Bomb. Ys 42 
23, Sir William Fox, 81. 

Mr. Arthur Locker, journalist, 64. 
24. Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 76. 
25. Lord Calthorpe, 67. 
28. General Sir Lothian Nicholson, 66. 

Edmund Sturge, Quaker Philanthropist, 84. 
29. Rev. Charles M’Dowall, D. D., 


The deaths are also announced of Sir William Bow- 
yer, 82; Chung How, of Pekin; Capt. Jules 
Soufflot, 99 ; Herr Hans Peter Holst, Danish poet, 
82; Prof. Chailes Rudey; Major W. T. Johnson ; 
Georg: Potter, Trade Unionist; W. Reid, natu- 
ralist, 79; Quentin Mackinnon, New Zealand ex- 
ners M. Lacressonniére, French actor, 73; 

*rince Alexander Lubowinski; Gen. Sir Fred. 
E. Chapman, 76; James Claudius Erskine, 72; 
James Sharples, the artist-blacksmith ; Col. John 
P. Stuart, 85 ; Jean Vital lammes, musician, 70 ; 
M. Grot, Russian autiwr, 89 ;. Major W. T. John- 
son; Rev. Temple Hillyard; Col. G. B. Messe- 
daglia-Bey ; M. Emile Vidal, 68 ; Mr. Johu Butler, 
journalist, 75 ; Gen. Sir W. Payn, 70; John Evans 
Jones, of Carnarvon ; Gen. Sir ‘Erwin Beaumoni 
Johnson, 68 ; Gen. Jose Oliveira, President of the 
Brazilian Commission at the World’s Fair; Prof. 
J. Frohschammer, 72; Thomas Brett, lawyer, 52. 








M, MILLEVOYE. 
(The Pigottist of Paris.) 





22. Sir William Mackinnon, oad of the British 
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ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRYON, OF H.M.S. 


NE-FOURTH of the world, being land, is divided 
into a considerable number of States more or less 
insignificant, among which some half-a-dozen great 

Powers stand conspicuous. The remaining three-fourths 
of the world, being the salt sea, is divided into several 
huge satrapies, 
over each of ‘vhich 
reigns with 
supreme, although 
not exclusive, sove- 
reignty the British 
admiral who is, for 
the time being, 
Commander-in- 
Chief. of the Naval 
Station. Of these 
great watery domi- 
nions the most im- 
portant, - although 
almost the smallest, 
is the Mediterra- 
nean, and among 
the great poten- 
tates of the world 
the Commander- 
in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean sta- 
tion ranks among 
the first. This may 
sound hyperbolical 
to those who have 
never been at sea. 
Possibly enough 
many of our 
readers may be 
somewhat incredu- 
lous as they hear, 
perhaps for the 
first time, of autho- 
rities whose exist- 
ence is not hinted 
at even in Mr. 
Arnold _ Forster’s 
patriotic “ Citizen 
Reader ;” but that 
is because they have 
lived like earth- 
worms in_ their 
holes in the.ground, 
and have never 
in all their lives 
once realised that the familiar song of “ Rule Britannia,” 
however bombastic it may sound on land, is sober 
seriou: fact the moment you embark upon the sea. 

It is not until you are out of sight of land that some 
faint, far-away conception of the might and majesty, the 
pow>r and the glory of the sovereignty of the seas begins 
to dawn upon the mind. But as day follows day, and 
everywhere across the billowy expanse, from the rising of 
the sun, even to the going down of the same, you are 
alone between the two infinitudes, the firmament above 
and the abyss of waters below, you begin to understand. 
And as you cross the track of the innumerable argosies 
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which are ceaselessly engaged in bearing the garnered 
wealth of the harvests of the world to the Thames and 
the Mersey, the Humber and the Clyde, when almost 
every ship you pass flies the English flag or is bound to 
British ports, the sense of the magnificence of our ocean 
heritage impercep- 
tibly deepens. And 
when, after a tour 
round the world, 
you find you visit 
uo port that is 
not crowded with 
British shipping, 
that every mile of 
the endless circle 
you never passed 
out of the range of 
the authority of 
some British ad- 
miral, wielding an 
actual ever-present 
force, stronger than 
that of any rival 
Power, and irresist- 
ible by reason of 
the limitless re- 
sources of the Em- 
pire at his back, 
the great truth 
dawns upon your 
mind,and you begin 
to realise, more or 
less dimly, the real- 
ity of our over- 
lordship of the sea. 

Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria 
reigns on the 
Thames; but her 
sea kings both 
reign and rule on 
every ocean between 
the poles. Sea king 
is no mere phrase 
us applied to the 
Admiral Comman- 
der-in-Chief of a 
British naval station 
His fleet is an array 
of floating fort- 
resses, detached for 
a time from their native lau], and he himself is the living 
personification, the incarnate embodiment of the Empire. 
On all the world’s broad surface no living man wields 
more absolute authority than the admiral on the quarter- 
deck, nor have Tzar and Kaiser, in all their hosts, more 
obedient subjects than he. He ismonarch and diplomatist 
and warrior and judge all in one. He is the warden 
of the watery marches, the naval overlord of the 
ocean. It is he who sustains the fabric of our 
Colonial possessions; without him and his warships our 
world-circling fortresses would be as worthless as the 
Pyramids; it is his patrols which make the traffic on 
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the trade routes from continent to continent as safe from 
quolestation as the tramways in Hackney and Islington. 
And this puissant sovereignty, built up by the valour and 
the labour and the lives of successive generations of 
British seamen, is maintained to this day by the same 
aueans, and exercised as of old in the ever presert 
menace of Death. Our fathers wrested the trident from 
the hands of.the Sea-god because they did not fear to 
die,-and we wield it to-day as of yore on the same 
terms, in defiance of the anger of the storm, of in- 
calculable mischances of accidents, and of the carnage 
of battle. 

But the enemy, though vanquished, is no submissive 
vassal bending low before the prows of the conquering 
ships. Ever and anon he seizes or makes opportunity to 
wreak a shrewd revenze upon the dominant Viking. 
Sometimes a great storm ariscs, and the abyss swallows 
ship and captain and crew, who go down a living 
sacrifice into the depths. But oftener, when the wave; 


,are still and danger seems afar, destruction swoops down 


upon the victor, and a collision or an accident sinks the 


flagship of the admiral like a broken potsherd to the 


bottom. Such things are the incidents, always recurring, 
It is wpon such con- 
ditions of tenure that the sea tolerates our dominion. So 


_it has been in the past, so it will be in the future, and so, 


as the fate of the Victoria and its admiral and crew re- 
minds us, it is to-day. But Britannia, while sorrowing 
for her sons who went out but retarn no more for ever, 
sheds no unworthy tears and makes no fretful moan. She 
only asks if they bore themselves worthily at the supreme 
moment, and, when satisfied on that point, replaces with 
pride the missing ship, and sends forth without a phrase, 
save of gratitude and exultation, another crew not less 
brave and disciplined to keep flying at the peak the 
“‘flag that braved a thousand years the battle and the 


Inreeze.” Our sailors have looked too long in the face of 


<dleath in all its shapes for even the loss of the Victoria 
and her gallant crew to occasion a momentary dismay. 
Yet the catastrophe which cost us one of our ablest cap- 
tains and oneof our most powerful fighting ships was tragic 
enough to make the sound of mourning audible throughout 
the land. When Admiral Tryon went down with his ship, 
a great man and a ruler in our naval Israel perished 
in his prime. Nor can the mere loss of life be 
regarded as inconsiderable. More lives were lost 
when the Victoria was rammed by the Camperdown 
than the Victory lost in killed and wounded at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. And, besides the Admiral and 
his crew, there is the ship. It is the fashion among 
some writers. to decry the modern ironclad, as 
if it were a mere clumsy ugly box of machinery 
und boilers, a thing from which all sentiment and 
romance had departed. A man can love the trim 
Galatea or the saucy Arethusu. The sailing ship, with 
her great expanse of canvas. her graceful lines, has an 
individuality of her own; she walks the waters as a 
thing of life, and her crew, from the captain down 
to the powder-monkey, may well feel towards her as 
a lover towards his mistress. But an ironclad — 
pshaw! one might as well wax romantic over the 
rule-of-three or yulgar fractions. So sneer the land- 
lubbers who have never seen an ironclad except from the 
shore. As a matter of fact, these great marine monsters 
co succeed in inspiring the same kind of sentiment in the 
men who sail them and who fight them as did the 
old wooden battle-ships. The Victoria, like all her 
consorts, perhaps even move than most, had a character 
all her own. From the time she was launched at 


Elswick down to the day when she capsized off the 
Syrian coast, she has been one of the most distinctive 
and remarkable characters among the fighting fleet 
of Britain. Hepnitesunding the ill-luck that seafaring 
men believe Clings to any vessel that has been twice 
named—she was first christened the Renown, Victoriu 
being an afterthought—the Tyne-built ironclad was always 
popular in the navy. Her commander loved her. Her 
crew were proud of her. She was one of the crack ships 
of the service, and when the news came of her untimely 
destruction, there were not a few who felt a more poig- 
nant sense of personal bereavement in the loss of the 
ship than even in the fate of her admiral and crew. 
Even among landsmen the Victoria was a familiar 
friend. Every one who visited the Naval Exhibition 
wondered at her gigantic turret with its tremendous gun, 
and shuddered at the graphic representation of the 
penetrating power of the 110 tonner which was painted 
on the adjoining wall. ‘he silver model of the vessel 
that was presented to Her Majesty and the wonderfully 
executed wooden model shown by Lord Armstrong were 
among the special attractions of the Exhibition. Hence 
the shock occasioned by her destruction was greater 
than would have resulted from the sinking of any two of 
her consorts. ; 

Notwithstanding all this—notwithstanding the sense 
of loss and the consciousness of the sudden impairing of 
our fighting strength on our most exposed station, the 
sinking of the Victoria is already coming to be regarded 
with a feeling rather of price than of chagrin, of gratitude 
and exultation than of melancholy. It was a misfortune, 
no doubt, but it was one of those disasters which ennoble 
more than they injure. So far as can be seen at present, 
with the exception of the one irreparable mistake, 
nothing went wrong—nothing was done that ought not 
to have been done; everything was tested under the 
breaking strain of imminent death, and everything and 
every one was found to be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing. Even in the suddenness and completeness 
of the catastrophe we have a certain consolation. We 
have at least demonstrated now beyond all gainsaying 
how irresistible a weapon is the ram of the Camperdown. 
Of all the ironclads afloat there was none stronger, 
although there were one or two larger than the Victoria. 
But at the first blow from the ram of her consort, a blow 
Gealt by mischance, and without the calculated force and 
fury of war, the Victoria was crushed into irremediable 
ruin. No one after this can question the effective fighting 
value of the ram. Now Great Britain has many rams 
at her disposal, many more rams than we had Viclorias, 
and the loss of the Victoria has heightened the face 
value of all the rams that to-day are flying the white 
ensign. 

At first, no doubt, there was a disposition to exaggerate 
the significance of the evidence thus afforded as to 
the fragility of the modern ironclad. But, on second 
thoughts, this was seen to be unjust. There is nothing 
exceptional or unusual about the capsizing of arfironclad. 
British men-of-war of the most ancient heart-of-oak 
pattern keeled over as suddenly as the Victoria with even 
less excuse. Mr. Froude, in Longman’s Magazine, reminds 
us this very month how that, at the very beginning of 
our naval wars, when the British fleet were repelling a 
French attack, insolently delivered at the very gates of 
Portsmouth, one of our first fighting ships heeled over 
and sank, drowning all her crew. ‘The loss of the 
Mary Rose under the eyes of Henry the Eighth at 
Spithead, while the enemy was actually engaged in an 
attempt to destroy our navy and land on our shores, 











was a far greater disaster than the loss of the Victoria. 
The story of the sinking of the Mary Rose told by 
Sir Peter Carewe, who witnessed it, may be recalled 
opportunely just now to remind us that as there 
were brave men before Agamemnon, i England. had 
first-class fighting ships that could turn bottom ‘up 
before the Victoria, and even before the Royal George :— 

The Kynge hearing that the French galleys rowed upe and 
doune in the very haven of Portsmouth fretted, and his teethe 
stoode one and edge to see the braverye of his enemyes to come 
so neere his noose and be not able to encountre with thyme. . . 
It was the Kynge’s pleasure to appoint Sir George Carewe to 
be Vice Admyrall and hade appoynted unto hyme a shippe 
named the Marye Rose, which was as fyne a shippe, as stronge 
and as well-appoynted, as none better on the realme... The 
Kynge then toke his boats and rowed to the lande... The 
sayles were no sooner hoysted but that the Marye Rose beganne 
to heele, that is to leane on the one side. Sir George 
Carewe being then in his own shippé and seeinge the same 
called for the master of his shippe, and told him thereof and 
asked hyme what it mente? Who answered that yf she did 
heele she was lycke to be cast awaye. Then the sayd Sir 
Gawen passenge by the Marye Rose called one to Sir George 
Carewe asking hym how he did? Who answered that he had 
a sort of naves whom he could not rule. And it was not longe 
after but that tue sayde Marye Rose, thus heeling more and 
more, was drowned with 700 men. 

Mr. Froude says that “the ports of the ship were open 
for action, her guns were run out, but, misled by the 
calm that prevailed, the crew had insufficiently secured 
them ; the wind came up with a sudden sweep, and as the 
Mary Rose was slightly heeled on one side, her hindmost 
tier of guns broke loose, rolled across the deck, and with 
their weight and momentum it depressed the leeward side 
so that the water rushed in at the open ports, filled the ship, 
and sunk her with nearly every soul on board.” In the 
very place where the Mary Rose capsized in the sixteenth 
century, the Royal George heeled over in the eighteenth. 
Both these vessels, like the Victoria, were ranked among the 
best.of their time. Of the Mary Rose, Sir Robert Howard, 
who commanded her in 1513, told King Hal she was 
“ the noblest shipp at this time that, I trow, be in Christen- 
dom, the flower of all shippes that ever sayled.” But 
this peerless vessel turned turtle and carried down to the 
bottom twice as many as those who went down in the 
Victoria. . 


It is well to remember that, with the exception of the.. 


Captain, there had been no great loss of human life in 
connection with any of our ironclads until the ramming 
of the Victoria. 

It must also be borne in mind that, although the Victoria 
went down rapidly before the stroke of the Camper- 
down’s ram, she had proved her exceeding toughness and 
stability only the previous year, when, after grounding on 
a rock off the coast of Greece, she was got off without 
serious injury. If she was not like the Mary Rose, “ the 
flower of all shippes that ever sayled,” she was, all 
things considered, one of the most perfect specimens 
of the modern warship that ever carried an ad- 
miral’s flag. Landsmen can only give with more or 
less precision the facts about her dimensions and her 
armament, but those who knew her and had many a 
time sailed in her—faced the storm in her, and hoped 
for nothing better than to have an opportunity 


of showing her prowess in the van of battle—mourn for . 


cher with a personal sorrow as if some dear friend or 
mistress had disappeared from the world. Her great 
guns will no more awake the echoes of fortress wall or sea- 
girt cliff with their thunder. In vain was she sheathed 
3m massive armour seventeen inches in thickness and 
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filled with watertight compartments like a honeycomb. 
She has perished without ever having tasted the fierce joy 
of battle, or of having given or received either shot 
or shell, And yet, perhaps, who knows but that even in 
her last death-plunge she may have done more for 
England and England's fleet than if, like the Victory, she 
had sailed the seas for forty years and carried Nelson’s 
pennant at Trafalgar. 

For the name of the Victoria will ever be associated 
with a story that the nation will cherish as one of those 
precious records by which Empires live. It was all 
over in fifteen minutes, but that fifteen minutes will live 
in history as lives the Balaclava charge, which did not. 
last much longer. The testing times of life seldom last 
long. The first dip of the litmus pers in the solution 
proves the existence of acid, and the first moment of a 
supreme crisis suffices for a test. And as it has been 
said that it was almost worth the enormous expenditure 
of the Crimean War to have the object lesson which was 
afforded by the charge of the Six Hundred—of the abso- 
lute readiness of the British soldier to ride “into the jaws 
of death, into the mouth of hell ”’—so it may be said that 
it was almost worth while to lose the Victoria in order to 
have so superb an illustration of the mettle of our men. 
Death, in the old phrase, is the gate of life, but Death is 
more than that: Death is the sovereign alchemist who 
assays the value of the coin struck in the mint of life. 
Death is the supreme test. Invincible in life, are our blue- 
jackets invincible also in death? Their drill goes like 
clockwork by day and by night; their discipline is 
perfect by sea and by land. But how will it be when 
each individual, nay, when the whole ship’s eom- 
pany with all its component weaknesses and ghort- 
comings, is suddenly slung over an abyss yawning 
eighty fathoms deep below, with not one chance in 
three that any will escape alive? The Victoria supplied 
an answer. Not for a single moment does there 
— to have been even a faltering word or a flurried 

eed. 

Not even when the great ship reeled and quivered 
like a wounded thing ‘beneath the crushing blow of 
10,000 tons of metal hurled against it at the rate of 
eighteen miles an hour, did any of the crew or the officers 
lose their self-possession. Everything which had been 
laid down and provided for such an emergency was 
remembered and acted upon. Whether in trying to get 
out the collision mats, or in the last desperate plunge 
shoreward, in which the half-sinking ship, with her 
forepart all under water, steamed towards the land— 
oe seems to have been done with the regularity 
and steadiness and. cool courage that are the dis- 
tinguishing features of the British navy. And in the 
last dread moment when the order was given “ Each for 
himself,” which dissolved the organic whole of the dis- 
ciplined ship’s company into a mass of individuals each 
set free to seek his own safety in his own way, nothing 
seems to have been done unworthy the name and the 
fame of the British sailor. The papers, indeed, are full 
of stories of the self-forgetting dpetion of these blue- 
jackets to each other. 

All seem to have been alike, from the admiral who 
sank with his ship to the chaplain who perished in 
saving others. The midshipman who refused to leave 
the admiral and went down by his side. The brave 
fellow who freed the diver from his lead-laden sinkers, 
and lost his own life while so doing although he saved 
the diver’s—and all the other incidents of heroic self- 
lessness and a comradeship that is stronger than death 
—these things are a priceless addition to the heritage 
















of our land. These men have not died for naught 
or in vain. They’ have died that we might live, as 
much as if they had fallen beneath the canopy of the 
battle smoke, amid the roar of the broadside. There, off 
the Tripoli roadstead, as much as at Trafalgar, did 
England help us; how can we help England say? Such 
things are to nations as the been of life. They 
remind us of the saving virtue of obedience and of 
discipline, and they inspire the breast of the people 
with an ideal of duty and of self-sacrifice which 
ennobles and glorifies the every-day life of the 
ordinary man. For they were not picked souls, the 
three hundred that perished off Tripoli, as were the 
three hundred of Thermopylae. They were taken at 
random out of the rank and file and put into the 
crucible. By such experimental tests in the laboratory 
of ‘life history is able to form its estimate of a race. So 
long as the chance samples of our common folk can die 
as did the men of the Victoria, there is not much fear 
but that the empire will live. 

Ordinary English folk they were in the engine-room and 
in the stoke-hole as well as upon the quarter-deck. For 
the admiral, whose name is on every lip, was a fair type 
of the naval officer who comes of a good old English 
stock, passes through the usual training of our service 
and arrives in due time at the summit of his profession. 
Sir George Tryon was intensely human. The instinct 
of self-preservation was strong in him, and from his 
youth he had ever a keen eye for every step that 
led aloft. He pushed his way from the midshipman’s 
hammock to the admiral’s cabin, nor did he ever forget 
himself along every step of that long road which led him 
from the trenches of Sebastopol to the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet. The story of his career is a fair 
sample of that of the successful naval officer. Born sixty- 
one years ago, Admiral Tryon kept unimpaired to his 
death that wonderful stock of native energy and supreme 
personal vitality which constitute the most obvious secret 
of his success in life. The second son of a Northampton 
country gentleman, he was born into an old Tory atmo- 
sphere which agreed with him. His father was Chairman 
of the Conservative Association of North Northampton, 
and one of the episodes in the son’s varied career was a 
candidature in the Conservative interest for Spalding 
in 1887, which issued disastrously for his party. The 
father Tryon was all of the olden school; a man to whom 
poaching was as the sin against the Holy Ghost; who 
stood up for the Church and the Crown; a law and order 
man, with but scant sympathies with modern tendencies ; 
a man,-in short, who ruled in the squirearchy as his 
son and his brother, Admiral Robert Tryon—for Sir 
George is not the only admiral in the family—ruled on 
the quarter-deck. 

To some extent the father’s influence was modified by 
the more refined and cultured spirit of his mother, 
from whom he is said to have inherited many of his 
best qualities. George was a younger son, and as it 
was necessary he should do something for himself, he 
followed his uncle’s example and entered the navy. 
He became a middy when sixteen, and six years later, 
when the Crimean War broke out, he found himself as 
mate in the Naval Brigade before Sebastopol. In the 
trenches he received his first and only wound, for the 
Crimean campaign was his sole experience of actual 
war. When Sebastopol was taken, Tryon was lieutenant 
with a couple of medals and the clasps of Inkermann and 
Sebastopol. For the next twelve years he fought his 
way steadily upward, serving a turn on the Royal yacht, 
poe | afterwards gaining his first experience of an iron- 
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clad as commander of the Warrior. For thirteen years 
therefore he had served in the old line-of-battle ships, 
and after three years on board the Warrior he went back 
to the older ships, commanding (1864-6) a small gun- 
vessel of four guns on the Mediterranean station, and 
afterwards going as additional captain for transport 
service to the Octavia (35) on the East India station. 

It was in connection with this appointment that he 
found his first opportunity for distinguishing himself. 
The Abyssinian Expedition in 1868 necessitating the 
transport of an immense quantity of stores and material 
of war to Lord Napier’s base on the coast, Captain Tryon 
was appointed as Director of Transport. The Admiralty 
could not have made a better choice. Captain Tryon, 
full of energy, indefatigable, sparing neither himself nor 
others, with the yersonal appearance of one born to 
command, and a determination that, whether he was born 
to it or not, he was going to do it, and that he would 
stand no nonsense, was the very man for the post. He 
made his mark, obtained his C. B., was specially 
mentioned in the dispatches, and received the Abyssinian 
medal. Annesley Bay was his jumping-off place. From 
that moment he never looked behind him. 

Captain Tryon obtained his first commission behind the 
scenes in 1871, when he became private secretary to 
Mr. Goschen, who was First Lord of the Admiralty. 
With Mr. Goschen he remained till Mr. Gladstone was 
turned out in 1874. Mr. Goschen has been fortunate 
in his private secretaries, for Mr. Milner was as remark- 
able in his way as Captain Tryon was in naval affairs. 
After being for three years the mouthpiece, factotum, and 
sometimes, perhaps, the wirepuller of Mr. Goschen, he 
returned to active service as captain of the Raleigh 
in 1874. 

From 1874 onward, Captain Tryon was afloat, serving 
either in the detached squadron or in the Mediterranean. 
His first notable command was the Monarch, which he 
joined in 1878. In this vessel in 1880-1 it was his good 
fortune to act more as a British plenipotentiary in 
Tunisian waters than as a mere captain of a ship in the 
Mediterranean fleet. The French were then engaged in 
occupying Tunis, to compensate themselves for the 
occupation of Cyprus. Captain Tryon was told off to 
keep a look out on their doings. This he did with 
great adroitness and diplomatic address. He never 
offended the French, but they never got the better 
of him, and when, in 1881, he served as one of 
the Commissioners who had to inquire into the Sfax 
bombardment claims, he acquitted himself to universal 
satisfaction. In 1879 he became naval aide-de-camp to 
the Queen, a post which he delighted in, for, true to his 
hereditary tendencies, Tryon was ever a courtier, to whom 
decorations are realities worth thinking about, and royal 
favour as the sunshine from on high. 

After he paid off the Monarch Cap‘ain Tryon once more 
returned to the penetralia of the Admiralty administration, 
and for three or four years acted as Permanent Secretary 
to the Board. It was during the latter end of that period 
that I first met him, during the agitation which the 
Pall Mall Gazette carried to a successful izsue for the 
strengthening of the navy. He struck me at the time 
asa man of great natural force, with a very strongly- 
developed instinct of self-preservation and a much clearer 
perception of the importance of the special work in which 
he was immediately engaged than of the bearing of that 
particular department upon the navy as a whole. For 
so able a man he scemed singularly inarticulate, although 
he may purposely have adopted that method of conversa- 
tion in order to conceal his thought. That could hardly 
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“have been the case. when he was discoursing upon the 
one topic’ on which he was at that time most interested 
_ =the necessity for increasing the number of stokers. 
»He: repeated himself over and over again, read passages 
from this report, harked. back to it and fumbled around 
-it until I confess I got rather wearied. He was quite 
right in what he said, no doubt—as right as that two and 
‘two make four; but an iterated and reiterated demon- 
stration of the fact that two and two make four is 
apt’ to pall upon you. He was a man of ideas which 
manceuvred at short range round the centre, but possibly 
enough this very concentration was one of the elements 
‘of-his influence in the service. As with Mr. Gladstone, 
-when once he had made an idea his own, it acquired an 
altogether new and almost transcendental importance by 
‘the mere fact of such adoption. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is often said in the navy, would have 
made a splendid admiral of the old school. Admiral Tryon 
was something of the kind of admiral that Mr. Gladstone 
would have been, minus Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous 
capacity for lucid expression, a gift which is thrown into 
sxelief by his still more marvellous gift of concealing his 
meaning when. it does not suit him to speak. plainly. 
‘There was in the two men a great driving force, a 
‘powerful, all-pervading personality that was the great 
secret of their power. The Admiral, like the Prime 
Minister, in his naval manoeuvres was bold, dexterous, 
subtle, and rusé. The old Parliamentary hand of 
St. Stephen’s would have found his peer in the tall 
Admiral if they had been pitted against each other 
in'some arena where each could do his best. Both had 
achieved so many successes by bold and dexterous 
manoeuvring, that both at length were their own undoing, 
and there are others besides Unionists may seo a fatal 
analogy. between the attempt to turn round in a space 
too narrow off the roadstead of Tripoli, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ steam tactics ” in dealing with Home Rule. 

After Tryon left the Admiralty, he was appointed to the 
command of the Australian station, over the heads of 
twenty senior rear-admirals. There was some growling 
hat found expression in the columns of the World, where 
“Atlas” ‘maintained that his sudden lift was due to 
nepotism and jobbery at the Admiralty. As a matter of 
fact, the Admiralty wanted to see what could be done in 
the way of concerted naval action with the colonies, and 
they sent out their ex-Permanent Secretary to see what 
could be’ done. They chose wisely, and the action that 
was subsequently taken by the Australian colonies was 
largely due to the diplomacy, the personality, and the 
driving force of Admiral 'Tryon. 

On. his return. from Australia in 1887, he received his 
K.C.B., and for the next three years he was regarded at 
Whitehall as.a kind of champion admiral, whom they 
utilised by giving command of one or‘other of the fleets 
in. the Naval Manceuvres for three successive years. In 
1888, a year after he had tried to enter Parliament, and 
failed, he was appointed Admiral Superintendent of the 
Naval Reserves, and here he found an ample field for his 
exuberant energy. He was not a good worker, but he 
loved to wield the pen. He experienced a genuine 


»+ delight in “making things hum,” to quote an ex- 


pressive Ameritan idiom. He drew up a report on the 
‘Naval- Reserves which is still the chief authority upon 
the subject, he reorganised the system of coast signals, 
and. generally did what a capable, pushing, hardworking 
seaman ashore could do to improve the administration 
of our fleets. 

- His tall commanding figure was very familiar during 
these' years in Whitehall, Spring Gardens, and Pall Mall. 
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“ A tall; big-built man,” said an Australian interviewer, 
“is Admiral Tryon, with close-cut beard and moustache 
—a typical lord of the sea.” A great smoker and a man 
who loved to hear himself talk, he was a personage and 
an authority who loomed almost as big in society as he 
did in person. 

In 1891 he became the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean fleet, hoisting his flag on the Victoria in 
September in succession to Admiral Hoskins, the present 
first: Sea Lord. There he remained, never quitting his 
ship, not even when the Camperdown sent her to the 
bottom. 

Writing on July 1, before the despatch of Admiral 
Markham had reached this country, it is somewhat 
dangerous to attempt to describe the disaster which 
terminated so suddenly so promising a career. 

The story of the manner in which Admiral Tryon pre- 
pared and carried out the operations necessary for the 
rescue of the Victoria when she had run aground on the 
shelving rocky shores of Greece constitute a romance in 
the annals of the sea; but to that I cannot do more than 
allude in passing. It sufficeth to say that no man, 
during his command in the Mediterranean, left a deeper 
and more abiding sense of a masterful, resourceful per- 
sonality—a man capable of foreseeing all things and 
preparing for all things. 

One in whose judgment I would place more respect 
than that of any other person employed in the navy, told 
me that after long and close observation of Admiral 
Tryon, both in command of fleets and in naval manceuvres, 
and on his flagship in the Mediterranean, he had come 
to the absolute conviction that if ever we had been 
plunged into naval war, Admiral Tryon -was not 
only the best man, but was’ absolutely without a rival as 
commander-in-chief of the naval forces of Great Britain. 
Few men really knew how much he had meditated, how 
carefully he had prepared for almost every contingency 
which could arise in case of the outbreak of war. 
Commanding the confidence of his officers and the 
respect and admiration of his men, he was almost an ideal 
commander, and as our sea-king in the Mediterranean 
he occupied a position for which he was pre-eminently 
well qualified. 

And now, in face of all this, and much more that was 
known among those who have: cruised with him and 
lived with him in storm and calm during the forty years 
and more that he served under the flag—in face of all 
this comes the disastrous tidings from the Levant, from 
which it would appear that we have lost our finest 
fighting admiral and one of our finest warships through 
a miscalculation as to distance of which a young lieutenant 
could hardly have been guilty. It seems incredible; nor 
can we wonder—even in face of the detailed telegrams 
from the officers who survived the collision—that many 
of those who have known him best find it utterly im- 
possible ‘to believe that he could have issued the order 
which brought about the disaster. 

As the story stands to-day—and I am at a great dis- 
advantage in writing before any official dispatch has 
been published—it would seem that the fleet, or the 
greater part of it, was performing some evolutions off the 
coast of Tripoli. The ships were in two columns—the 
Victoria, Admiral Tryon, leading the port column, while 
Admiral Markham, on the Camperdown, headed the star- 
board column. After several evolutions had been gone 
through, including, it would seem from the statement of 
the captain of the Barham, the movement known as the 
“ gridiron,” by which the columns changed their places, 
Admiral Tryon signalled to the ships to. “alter their 
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course sixteen points,” so as to turn round.and reverse 
their course within the lines of the column. It is not 
yet known how many vessels were in line. It is assumed 
at the Admiralty that there were twelve ships in all— 
that is, six in each line. If so, the space between the 
columns should have been 2,400 yards. As a matter of 
fact, it was only 1,200. Even if it had been 2,400 it 
would have been very risky to have turned inside the 
columns, while the whole wide sea was available for them 
to turn round outside. As each ship had only 600 yards 
in which to turn, the danger of executing the order was 
recognised, it is said, both on board the Camperdown and 


ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRYON, OF H.M.S. “ Victoria.” 
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REAR-ADMIRAL MARKHAM, 


(From a photograph by R. Ellis, Malta.) 


by Admiral Tryon’s own officers. The Camperdown 
hesitated, and Admiral Tryon’s Staff-Commander pointed 
out that there was no room to execute the manceuvre. 
Admiral Tryon, it seems, persisted that the evolution 
should be attempted; an impatient message was 
signalled to the Camperdown, and the turning move- 
ment began. 

In two minutes the two huge vessels, each weighing 
over 10,000 tons, and driven by engines of 14,000 horse- 
power, crashed into each other. The Camperdown struck 
the Victoria just before the turret and penetrated six feet 
into the soft underside of the ironclad, ripping up the 
plates, and letting an immense volume of water into one 
side of the ship. For two awful minutes the vessels 
were interlocked, but the Camperdown, which was 
almost uninjured, then succeeded in withdrawing her 
ram from the injured side of the Victoria. But the 
sudden flooding of one side of the ship with some 
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hundreds.of tons of water caused a list and a settlement 
at the head, which soon showed that the ship was in 
imminent danger. 

Admiral Tryon, however, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous shock with which the vessels had collided, 
could not believe that the flag-ship wes in serious danger. 
He even forbade the lowering of boats by the other ships 
who realised the situation and were preparing for the 
worst. The conduct of the crew appears to have been 
ideal. When the vessel struck, a silence so profound 
reigned that every word uttered by the captain could be 
heard by all on deck. Every order given was promptly 
executed, the men going to their quarters as if they were 
doing ordinary drill, and every effort being made to 
adjust the collision mats. Unfortunately the wound was 
too serious, and it is probable that the water was now 
pouring in at the opened port-holes. Orders were given 
to drive full steam ahead for the shore, in the 
hope of being able to beach the vessel. She had 
not proceeded a mile when it was evident that all was 
lost. Captain Bourke gave the order for everyone to save 
himself who could, and every effort was made to bring 
up the sick and others from below; while those who 
could, flung themselves into the sea. But the majority 
were still on board when the ship suddenly heeled over, 
her masts striking the water with great force, and the 
ship remained floating bottom uppermost for three 
minutes. 

Then a strange thing was seen. The engines, which 
had been going at full speed, were kept going although 
the furnace fires were on the top of the boilers instead of 
below, and the double screws, released from the water, 
were racing through the air at a fearful speed. As the 
ship slowly sunk below the water the screws dashed up 
clouds of foam, in the midst of which, it is feared, some 
poor struggling mortals were cut to pieces. Then, at 
last, with a gurgling sound, the great ironclad sank to 
the bottom, her decks bursting as she plunged below. 
The boats of the Camperdown were busily picking up 
the remnant of the crew, but the majority will be seen 
no more until the sea gives up its dead. 

As for Admiral Tryon, who realised too late the catas- 
trophe which his miscalculation had brought upen his 
country and his crew—the last that was seen of him was 
that he was standing upon the bridge, steadying himself 
with one hand on the rail, while with the other he covered 
his eyes, as if to shut out the scene of horror and of 
death which spread around him. Then the ship heeled 
over, and Admiral Tryon was seen no more. Such was 
the end of a great career—an end not lacking in dignity 
and in tragic awe. There is something intensely pathetic 
in the thought of this great captain and sea-lord going 
down to his doom, shattering into irremediable ruin 
his great career, and at last paying the penalty with his 
own life for his own mistake. 

I cannot do better than conclude this article by 
quoting a letter which Lord Charles Beresford has just 
written to me, in reply to a letter I had sent him on the 
subject :— 

I have only just received your letter. I should have been 
glad to have added my voice to the universal. praise given to 
poor Sir George Tryon. The country will never know what it 
has lost by his death. Amongst brilliant leaders, he was 
exceptional. He commanded absolute faith, unsparing de- 
votion, and the most kindly affection. He forgot nothing, his 
thoughts were as kindly and as sympathetic for the boys 
under his command as they were for his officers. I cannot 
think of his loss without the most intense emotion. 















“THE BIG GUN OF BELFAST.” 
+ Batrour To Sarissury: “ Fire it easy, Uncle, or it ’1l burst again!” 
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From the Town Crier.) (June 17, 1893. 
POLICY MAKES A MAN ACQUAINTED WITH STRANGE 
BEDFELLOWS. 
** Mr. Chamberlain has accepted an invitation to dine with the members 
of the Birmingham Conservative Club on the occasion of its twenty-first 
anniversary this month, when Lord Randolph Churchill will also be present 
as the guest of the evening.” —Daily Post. 




















From Moonshine.} (July 1, 1893. 










THE EMPTY CUPBOARD. 
Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard to get her poor dog a bone, 
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(June 24, 1893. 





From Moonshine.) y 
THE OBSEQUIES OF HOME RULE. 


Tue Granp Orv UnprrtTaker: ‘“‘ You may stop digging, Sexton, the 
faneral’s put off for a bit.” 


But what with amendments, financial and other, the dog in the end got none. 












































From Kladdergdatsch.} . (June 11, 1893. 
A TRUE BELIEVER. 
Tn Chicago it is assumed that the Exhibition as a whole, in face of the small 


akings, will be opened on Sundays in spite of the opposition of the women. 


























from the Retail Trader.) 
THE SHOPKEEPER AND HIS GRIEVANCES— 
A GALLANT FIGHT. 


(May 3, 1893. , 





From Il Papagallo.)} 

England: ‘‘ You would mount a free horse like Morocco. ‘Take care, for 

everybody chases that horse, whereas if you remained subject to me you would 
not be suppressed, as I like you.” 


(June 18, 1893. 





























From Kladderadatsch.} (May 18, 1893. 


AN UNFULFILLED PROPHECY: THE PRANCING OF 
PARTICULARISM. 


Suggestion for a mural painting in the new German Houses of Parliament—the 
token of German uuity. 
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From the Melbourne Punch.} 
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THE REUNION OF BRITAIN AND. AMERICA. 
A Loox AnEAD. By Mr. Anprew CARNEGIE. 

Tr is now just ten years ago since Mr. Russell Lowell 
wrote to me in reply to an article I published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, which advocated the reunion of the 
British Empire and the American Republic, saying that 
it was.a beautiful dream, but none the worse on that 
account, as most of the good things that exist in the 
world began by being dreams. Since then events have 
marched somewhat rapidly, and here we have in the 
. North’ American Review for June, a paper by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, who is one of the most practical of 
hard-headed men, declaring that the time is ripe for 
realising that dream. Mr. Carnegie’s paper is very 
remarkable, and deserves even more attention than it 

‘has already received. It is the last chapter of his 
new edition of “Triumphant Democracy,’ and from many 
points of view it is more significant than anything that 
the rest of the work contains. Mr. Carnegie believes, and 
sets forth with due detail the reasons for the faith that 
is in him, that the great crime of George ILT. can be un- 
done, and the English-speaking race all round the world 
can be‘once more brought into organic political union. 

MR. CARNEGIE’S PROPHECY, 

That events are tending in this direction no one will 
very much doubt who has taken the trouble to note the 
significance of the right-about-face of Mr. Gladstone on 
the subject of the International Treaties of Arbitration of 
the United States, tosay nothing of other indications to be 
found in the old country and in the Dominion of Canada. 
Mr. Carnegie told me that when he sat down to his desk 
to write A Look Ahead,” he was inclined to believe that 
the scheme was somewhat vistonary ; but when he sent his 
manuscript to the press, he had come to the conclusion 
there was. nothing more practical or more important 
pressing upon the attention of statesmen. Mr. Carnegie 
concludes his paper by declaring— 

Let men say what they will, therefore, I say that as surely 
as the sun in the heavens once shone upon Britain and 
America united, so surely is it one morning to rise, shine upon, 
and greet again “The Re-united States,” “The British 
American Union.” 

That may be-the-case, although the British American 
Union is rather a long title. ; 


A SUGGESTION BY. THE WAY. 

But Mr. Carnegie is not merely prepared. to predict 
the reunion.of. Britain and America, he is réady with a 
suggestion, which can hardly. be ¢alled practical, as to 
the first step which should be taken to give effect to his 
scheme :— rs 

There is sitting at this. moment in Paris a conference com- 
posed of delegates from London, Ottawa and, Washington, 
charged by the three branches of our race to obtain a satis- 
factory basis for the preservation of the seals in Behring 
Sea. After their task has been concluded the same. dis- 
tinguished men, each among the .foremost citizens of the 
respective branches, could meet in London ‘and suggest 
a basis for restoring the union wliich only «. century ago 
so happily existed between Britain, Canada and ‘“Ameri¢a, 
and made them one nation. It would be'so easy a task that 
its very simplicity amazes and renders us incredulons. 


WHY REUNION IS POSSIBLE, 
Passing by this proposal, which, however, can hardly 
be regarded as serious, we now come to Mr. Carnegie's 





statement of the reasons which led. him to believe tha*® 
reunion has come within the scope of practical politics :—- 


Both Briton and American being now fully agreed that 
those who made the attempt to tax without giving the, right 
of representation were wrong, and that in resisting this the 
colonists vindicated their rights as British citizens, and there- 
fore only did their duty, the question arises—Is a separation 
thus foreed upon one of the parties, and now thus deeply 
regretted by the other, to be permanent’? md 

I cannot think so, and I crave permission to adduce somc- 
considerations in support of my belief that the future is cer-- 
tain to see a reunion of the separated parts, and once again 
a common citizenship. 

A feeling of confidence in each other among the respective 
communities of the race in Great Britain and America may be 
expected to grow, as political institutions continue to assimilate. 

It is to be noted that only:in the region of political ideas’ is 
there dissimilarity, for no rupture whatever between the parts. 
has ever taken place in language, literature, religion, or law. 
In these uniformity has always existed; ‘although separated 
politically, the unity of the parts has never been disturbed in 
these strong cohesive and cementing links. The books and 
periodicals read upon both sides of the Atlantic are rapidly 
becoming the same. The decision of one court is: good law in 
all. Language remains uniform, every approved change in 
one part of the great realm rapidly being adopted throughout 
the English-speaking world. Religious ideas are the common 
property of the race. There seems nothing, therefore, to’ keep 
the sections of the race apart, but everything to re-unite them 


FREE TRADE WITH AMERICA. 


Mr. Carnegie, I am glad to say, has grasped the funda- 
mental principle which Mr. Gladstone has so often show 


his inability to apprehend, that the sea unites instead 0. ' 


divides. The ocean now furnishes the cheapest of ‘all 
modes of communication between men. The telegraph aleo 


renders political reunion possible, not to say inevitable. , 
If England and America were one they would be able to ' 
maintain the peace of the world and bring about the: 


disarmament of Europe. In addition to those advantages, 
Mr. Carnegie points out that the Anglo-American Union 
would open the American market to British goods. He 
Says i-- , Me 

An Anglo-American reunion brings free entry here of al 
British products as a matter of course. ‘The richest market in 
the world is opened to Britain free of all duty by a stroke ot 
the pen. No tax can be laid upon products of any part of the 
Union even for revenue, although under “free trade” sucli 
taxes might still exist. The ocean, which many are still apt to 
consid: r a barrier between the two countries, is the very agency 


which brings them so close and wiil ultimately bind them ‘ 


together. ' Coal, iron, steel, and all kinds of merchandise from 
Britain reach American ports more cheaply than American 
manufactures produced within a hundred miles of these ports, 

I do not hesitate to say that reunion would bring with it 
such demand for British products as would tax the present 
capacity of Britain to the utmost, for the products of Continental 
nations, which now compete so seriously with Britain, would 
be almost excluded even by a tariff strictly for revenué. There 
would not be an idle mine, furnace or factory in the land. 

Tn addition to those solid reasons, Mr. Carnegie lays 
great stress upon the extent to which the mind of the 
individual citizen expands in response to the magnitude 
of the state fo. which he belongs; dealing with great 
affairs broadens and elevates the character. 


THEY MUST INCREASE; WE MUST DECREASE. 
This may all be true, many will say; but what chance 
is there for America on one side, and the British on the 
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other, to see things from Mr. Carnegie’s standpoint? 
Mr. Carnegie is sanguine that the British will not hang 
back, because :— 

The only course for Britain seems to be reunion with her 
giant child, or sure decline to a secondary place, and then to 
comparative insignificance in the future annals of the English- 
speaking race. What great difference would it make to Wales, 
Ireland and Scotland if their representatives to the Supreme 
Council should proceed to Washington instead of to London ? 
Yet this is all the change that would be required, and for this 
they would have insured to them all the rights of independence. 

This is not a very pleasant prophecy for the Britisher, 
but it is based upon the solid evidence of statistics which 
Mr. Carnegie parades with justifiable pride. 

ARE WE READY FOR UNION ? 

In America he thinks the scheme would be popular on 
other grounds :— 

The reunion idea would be hailed with enthusiasm. Noidea 
yet promulgated since the formation of the Union would create 
such unalloyed satisfaction. It would sweep the country. No 
party would oppose, each would try to excel ti.e other in 
approval. 

From a review of the present position of the question we 
find that even to-day we can say Canada, the United States 
and Ireland are ready for reunion; that, Scotland presents no 
great difficulty; neither does Wales, and both have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by reunion; and that the causes of 
continued disunion which admittedly exist in England are 
rapidly vanishing and are all melting away like snow in the 
sunshine; the colonial empire, the Indian question, European 
entanglements present no insuperable obstacle, and hereditary 
privilege and a national church are doomed. The present genera- 
tion is to find several of these obstructions abolished ; the suc- 
ceeding generation probably is to find no trace of any of them. 

OBSTACLES IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Carnegie then considers the obstacles to the reunion 
in the political institutions of the old country. For it is 
needless to say that the political organisation of the Re- 
united States will be republican and democratic. In 
order to constitute Britain an eligible member for this 
great Federation, Mr. Carnegie thinks we must get.rid of 
such little trifles as the Monarchy, the Peerage, the 
Established Church, and the Indian Empire; but therein 
Mr. Carnegie makes his mistake; it is perfectly possible 
to have a union between Britain and America which 
would enable us to cultivate those institutions as a 
harmless little peculiarity of our own. Mr. Carnegie, 
however, thinks otherwise, and he has even worked 
himself up to a belief that the Prince of Wales may lead 
the way in bridging over the gulf created by George IIL. 
in the last century. 

AN INVITATION TO HER MAJESTY. 

Mr. Carnegie says :— 

From what wise friends who know the Prince tell me, I am 
persuaded that he is the last man in the world to stand in the 
way of healing a separation which he so constantly deplores, 
and. unless the estimate formed by all, of the patriotism, 
virtues and character of Her Majesty herself be strangely 
awry, she would give up much beyond her Crown to be the 
peacemaker who brought reunion to her race. Strange almost 
beyond explanation is the fact that this woman, from one 
point of view bereft of political power, a mere instrument in 
the hands of her elected ministers, nevertheless is in this 
omnipotent. She is the only one who could by.a sublime act 
reunite the separated branches of her race. Never in the 
history of the world has it been in the power of any human 


being to perform so great an act, or to secure so commanding * 


a place among “the immortal few who were not born to 
die.” All the saints in the calendar would give place 
to Saint Victoria were Providence to favour her by calling 
her to perform a mission so fraught with blessing to her 
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people and to the world. There would be but two names 
set apart for ever in the annals of tiie English-speaking race 
—names far beyond all other names than any name now 
known to man is beyond that of all his fellows—Victoria and 
Washington—patron saints of our race; he, the conqueror, 
who, manlike, drew the sword in righteous quarrel; she, 
womanlike, the angel of peace and reconciliation ; each adding 
lustre to the other, and equal in power and glory. 

For such a mission and such a destiny even Queen Victoria 
on bended knee might pray. 

In England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales a proposition to 
make all officials elective by the people after Victoria passes 
away, which God grant must be long is the prayer of every 
American, would command a heavy vote. 

This may be, or may not be, we are all free to disbelieve 
a prophet, and Mr. Carnegie in this matter is walking by 
faith and not by sight. Still, apart from the suggestion 
that we should get rid of our peculiar institutions in 
order to qualify for admission to the Re-united States, 
the article is one which will deserve the very careful 
consideration of the English-speaking race in all its 
ocean-sundered branches, 


THE LIMITATION OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY. 
Tae Deciine IN THE Bietu-Rare. 

In the Forum for June, Dr. J. S. Billings, writing on 
the diminishing birth-rate in the United States, calls 
attention to a fact which is not often referred to, namely, 
that the birth-rate is declining in all civilised lands, and 
even more in the United States than other countries :— 

In the United States, the proportions per 1000 for 1880 and 
1890 were respectively 36°0 and 307; England and Wales, 
34:2 and 30°2; Scotland, 33°6 and 30°3; Ireland, 24-7 and 223; 
France, 245 and 21°8; Belgium, 31'1 and 287; German 
Empire, 37°6 and 35°7; Austria, 38 and 367; Switzerland, 
29°6 and 26°6; Denmark, 31°8 and 30°6; Norway, 307 and 
30°0; Netherlands, 35°5 and 32°9. 

Dr. Billings discusses the question as to the cause 
of this remarkable decrease, and the following is his 
conclusion :— 

The most important factor in the change is the deliberate 
and voluntary avoidance or preyention of child-bearing on the 
part of a steadily increasing number of married people, who not 
only prefer to have but few children, but who know how to 
obtain their wish. The reasons for this are numerous, but I 
will mention only three. 

The first is the @giffusion of information with regard to the 
subject of generation by means of popularand school treatises 
on physiology and hygiene, which diffusion began between 
thirty and forty years ago. Girls of twenty years of age at 
the present day know much more about anatomy and physiology 
than did their grandmothers at the same age, and the married 
women are much better informed as to the means by which 
the number of children may be limited than were those of 
thirty years ago. To some extent this may also be true as 
regards the young men, but I do not think this is an important. 
factor. 

The second cause has been the growth of the opinion that 
the abstaining from having children on the part of a married 
couple is not only not in itself sinful, or contrary to the usuak 
forms of religious creeds, but that it may even be under certain 
circumstances commendable. 

The third cause is the great increase in the use of things 
which were formerly considered as luxuries, but which now 
have become almost necessities. The greater temptations to 
expenditure for the purpose of securing or maintaining social 
position, and the correspondingly greater cost of family life in 
what may be called the lower middle classes, lead to the desire 
to have fewer children in order that they may be each better 
provided for, or perhaps, in some cases, from the purely selfish 
motive of desire to avoid care and trouble and of haying more 
to spend on social pleasures. 











A VISIT TO PRINCE BISMARCK. 
By Mr. G. W. SMALLEY. 


- One of the best, if not the best article in this month’s 
‘magazines, is Mr. Smalley’s account of his visit to Prince 
Bismarck, which he contributes to the Fortnightly Review. 
It is a long article of twenty-seven pages, and every page 
is bright and readable. Mr. Smalley gives a charming 
picture of Prince Bismarck at home, surrounded by his 
dogs and his water-fowl, full of talk of things past, of 
things present, and of things to come. The Prince figures 
much more amiably in Mr. Smalley’s pages than in his 
own speeches. Mr. Smalley found him resigned to 
ostracism, and almost benevolent to the Emperor. 

“My time is over,” he said, with a gesture which meant as 
much as the words. And still more expressively: “TI shall not 
go into action again.” 

Never once had he a harsh or even a hard word for the 
Emperor personally. What he said showed, or implied, an 
odd mixture of respect for the Emperor as Emperor, and of 
something that was not exactly respect for his abilities or 
character. 

LENBACH’S PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCE. 

Mr. Smalley tells the curious story as to how Lenbach, 
the great portrait painter, caught the expression which 
flames in his last picture of the Iron Chancellor. Mr. 
Smalley says :— 

The last portrait he painted shows you such a Bismarck as 
you might fancy thundering at a stubborn majority in the 
Reichstag; full of righteous anger and stern purpose, light- 
nings in the eye, and the mouth hard as iron. Well, the 
history of that portrait is this. Prince Bismarck hates crows 
because they are the enemies of the singing birds he loves. He 
and Herr Lenbach were walking in the woods when the Prince 
caught sight of one of these detested crows on the branch of a 
tree. It was his sudden glance of anger at the crow which the 
artist seized—one can imagine the look, fierce, and even deadly 
if a look could kill—and this it was which was put on paper 
when they got home, and the sketch became the portrait we 
see. Ft was no Socialist, nor Particularist, nor human Philistine 
of any species, which provoked this Olympian wrath which 
Lenbach has fixed for ever on the speaking canvas; only a 
crow, With no love for music or for musical birds. 

THE PRINCE AS A TALKER. 

Prince Bismarck seems to have an unbounded flow of 
talk, Mr. Smalley says :— 

The talk flowed on for another hour, the Prince choosing his 
own topics, dismissing one with a flashing sentence, enlarging 
upon another, the face radiant at times, the eyes burning, and 
then the fire dying out only to flame up again; and sometimes 
the cold glitter of steel came into them, and then the words cut 
like steel. 

His. conversation ranged over many themes, upon 
some of which he spoke very characteristically, as for 
anstance when he declared that the Government made a 
mistake in treating the Socialists as a political party, to 
be seriously met and argued with instead of as robbers 
and thieves to be crushed. “I would never have 
allowed this,” he exclaimed. “They are the rats of the 
country to be stamped out.” The Prince omitted to say 
that his effort in that direction had not been crowned by 
such conspicuous success as ‘to justify his successor in 
continuing the same line of tactics. He did not hesitate, 
however, to assert his utter dissent from the principles 
of modern democracy— 

“There has grown up of late,” said Prince Bismarck, “a 
notion that the world can be governed from below. That 
cannot be.” 

HIS VIEWS OF ENGLAND. 

Prince Bismarck did not seem to take much interest in 
England, whose politics seem to him both sterile and 
trivial. Mr. Smalley says :— 
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Prince Bismarck’s views, so far as he expressed them, may 
be summed up in a sentence or two :— hay 

“If we have a controversy with England we pay attention to 
that, and try to understand the English side of it as well as 
ours. Other international questions, European and not Anglo- 
German merely, do sometimes, though not very often, make 
us turn our eyes to England. Otherwise, what chiefly concerns 
us i8 the effort of certain parties or persons in Germany to 
make us copy English Parliamentary institutions.” 

‘ This last was said with that gleam of humour which so often 
lighted up both his face and the subject he was discussing. 
OF MR. GLADSTONE. 

Of Mr. Gladstone, Prince Bismarck appears to have 
spoken with scant respect, of which Mr. Smalley says :— 

Let us excuse Prince Bismarck so far as we can, and not 
forget that he has full faith in Mr. Gladstone as an orator. 

I quoted, while this topic was still being talked of, the remark 
of a Frenchman less well known than he deserves to be, 
M. Doudan, who said of Victor Hugo: “A force de jouer avec 
les mots, il en est devenu l’esclave;” and this I applied to 
Mr. Gladstone. “Yes,” answered Prince Bismarck, “les mots 
se jouent de lui.” This was the only French phrase he allowed 
to pass his lips, and with this too came a humorous illumina- 
tive gleam into his eyes. 

AND OF RUSSIA. 

He spoke with more sympathy :— 

His old partiality for Russia came out in the remark that, 
whatever might be Germany’s troubles from Socialism, they 
would never * aggravated from any Russian source. But his 
faith in the good faith of the Emperor of Russia was not to be 
shaken. The state of things in Russia seemed to him to forbid 
such a supposition. “The party of discontent, whether you 
call it Socialist, or Anarchist, or Nihilist, is much the same 
everywhere. If it is a danger to Germany, it is equally a 
danger to Russia—perhaps a much greater danger. The Tzar 
is not the man to lend a hand to the enemies of order, of 


- society.” 


HIS OPINION OF THE ARMY BILL. 


Prince Bismarck expressed himself at length against 
increasing the number of men in the army. To increase 
the number of men would draw off a great many officers 
to train the new soldiers, which is weakening the army 
in its vitals. Non-commissioned officers cannot be created 
offhand. In a war youcould not use more than a million 
troops in three or four battles fought at different points 
about the same time. As Germany has three million 
trained soldiers already, he does not see the use of adding 
eighty thousand more. What the army wants is not 
more troops, but more cannon, and so forth, and so 
forth. 

One more extract, and I close our notice of this 
extremely interesting contribution to contemporary 
history. 

ON PUBLIC OPINION. 

They were discussing the position of the Press in 
various countries, and Mr. Smalley appears to have 
raised the point as to whether or not public men should 
contradict statements in the newspapers :— 

Renan, I said, laid it down as a rule, which he had adopted 
early in life on the counsel of Bertin, editor of the Journal des 
Deébats, never to contradict anything. He did not contradict 
the current story that the Rothschilds had paid him a million 
francs for the “ Vie de Jésus,” nor even deny the authenticity 
of spurious writings published under his name. 

“ What is that,” said the Prince, “but contempt for public 
opinion? A writer of books like Renan, a recluse, a man who 
holds aloof from the world, may be able to afford himself that 
luxury. A statesman, a politician, cannot. Public opinion is 
one of the forces on which he relies. If it is corrupted, is he 
not to purify it? What becomes of his usefulness if he is 
discredited ?” 
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VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE HOME RULE DEBATES. 
Mr. E. Dicey in the Nineteenth Century has the first 
place with an article entitled “The ‘Arts and Crafts’ 
Exhibition at Westminster.” The gist of this article may 
be gathered from the following passage :— 
ARTS AND CRAFTS AT WESTMINSTER. 

The exhibition of which I write is not to be found at Earl’s 
Court, or Olympia, or the Agricultural Hall, but in the House 
of Commons. The productsof Art and Craft displayed therein 
are not of a material, but a moral, perhaps I should say an 
immoral, character. Yet for all that it is, from an outsider’s 
point of view. a very interesting and instructive show. The 
grandold farce of “hoodwinking the British public ” is performed 
there nightly with unfailing success. Illustrations of the art 
of saying one thing and meaning another, of suggesting what 
is false and suppressing what is true, of confusing plain issues 
and conveying erroneous impressions, are given evening after 
eyening by the most eminent of Parliamentary craftsmen. 

WHO IS BEING HOODWINKED ? 


Mr. Dicey thus proceeds to specify the various points in 
which he maintains that Parliaments have been befooled 
and hoodwinked :— 

The Liberals have been led to vote for Home Rule on the 
lea that the Parliament of Ireland is to be a subordinate 
egislature, competent only to deal with local matters: it now 

stands manifest that if the Bill passes, the Irish Legislature is, 
in fact if not in name, to be the supreme governing body in 
Ireland. The public were assured, time after time, that every 
precaution was to be taken to protect the Irish Protestants and 
Loyalists against any possible interference with their civil and 
religious liberties, and now it appears the only guarantee 
offered them is the personal conviction of Mr. Gladstone that 
the Irish Parliament is never likely to abuse its authority. The 
Bill was recommended to British acceptance mainly on the 
ground that its enactment would relieve the Imperial Parlia- 
ment from the presence of the Irish contingent, and now it 
is obvious that the Irish, like the poor, are to be always 
with us. 

SOME QUESTIONS FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 

Let us know the truth. This, if I were a Home Ruler, is 
the question I should address to my leaders: Let us be told, in 
Innguage we can understand, whether the Irish Parliament is 
to be independent or subordinate; whether the men of Ulster 
are or are not to be left to the tender mercies of a Celtic and 
Catholic Administration appointed by a Catholic and Celtic 
Legislature; whether the resources of Ireland are or are not 
to be supplemented by subsidies levied at the expense of the 
British taxpayer; whether the Irish Parliament is or is not to 
be allowed to pursue a commercial policy inconsistent with, if 
not hostile to, that of England; whether, in fact, Home Rule 
is or is not to be tantamount to repeal of the Union. Upon 
these and any number of similar questions, I—supposing 
myself to be a Home Ruler on principle—should think it was 
only due to me to be enlightened before I was asked to pledge 
myself to Home Rule. Yet, if I asked for an answer I should 
be met by empty platitudes which may mean anything or 
nothing. 

OCHONE, OCHONE, FOR THE DEAR NINTH CLAUSE ! 

Mr. Dicey is followed by Dr. Wallace, who raises quite 
apathetic lament over the doomed 9th Clause, not that 
Mr. Wallace loves the 9th Clause—he would prefer to 
keep the Irish members out of the House of Commons 
altogether, but he prefers the in-and-out arrangement to 
allowing them to remain in on all occasions. His argu- 
gument is ingenious, humorous, and satirical. Of 


‘course he is utterly and hopelessly wrong, because he is 


aiming at an end which the British public has never 
sanctioned and never will sanction, namely, the erection 
of Ireland into a virtually independent State. The true 
formula, as we have always declared, is Home Rule in 
Treland as in London, mutatis mutandis; and this, 
Dr,, Wallace has the grace to recognise, will be the 
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inevitable result of the sacrifice of the 9th Clause. He 
concludes his article with the following declaration :— 

Unless you abandon your present attitude, the only Home 
Rule you are ever likely to achieve is a modified replica in 
Dublin of the London County Council, an admirable institu- 
tion, but not embodying the Irish Nationalist idea of self- 
government. 

AN UNPLEASANT ALTERNATIVE, 

Considering that no scheme which has yet been pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone, or anybody else, embodies the 
Irish Nationalist’s idea of self-government, that sneer 
may pass. The following passage, in which Dr. Wallace 
replies to those Gladstonians who defend Mr. Gladstone 
for introducing the 9th Clause, and now support him in 
abandoning it, shows how strongly Dr. Wallace can 
state his case when he has his opponent on the hip:— 

Either Mr. Gladstone knew that the in-and-out clause was 
unworkable when he put it in the Bill, or he did not. The 
first alternative is excluded, because it means that our revered 
leader has been befooling the country and ourselves to make 
a tactical catch of the second reading—an insulting and 
incredible supposition. You must therefore be of opinion that 
the distinguished man, whom I have often heard you with 
pleasure describing as the oldest, the wisest, the most gifted, 
the most accomplished, the most eloquent, the most experienced 
—in a word, the greatest Parliamentary statesman in the 
world—is an incompetent bungler in his own business, a 
fabricator of unworkable clauses, and does not know it, an 
inventor of machinery that ends in deadlock, a compounder of 
nostrums that aggravate the disease. And yet you claim to 
be a better Gladstonian than the like of myself. You must 
really set a limit to your audacities. 

MR. HEALY’S SARCASMS. 

In the New Review Mr. Tim Healy discusses the tactics 
of the Opposition in a few pages which he entitles “A 
Defence.” The House, says Mr. Healy, has become a 

radise for any adroit Unionist seeking the road to fame. 

fr. Healy caricatures Mr. Chamberlain’s method of 
debate, and says that Mr. Chamberlain sits down with 
an expression of unalloyed satisfaction on his countenance, 
such as might become the faces of the just on the Judg- 
ment Day. Mr. Healy’s object, of course, is to press for 
what he calls railroading the Bill through the Commons. 
Mr. Healy concludes his article as follows :— 

So far from condemning all this waste of time, however, 
every judge of tactics must hold it perfectly warranted. It is 
at present the business of the Opposition to waste time. It is 
equally the business of the majority to prevent waste of time. 
A majority is a majority, a minority is a minority, and there 
are, it is understood, considerable limitations of power between 
one and the other. Scores of members of the present House of 
Commons never enjoyed the luxury of acting with a majority 
before, and they are now waiting curiously to learn the differ- 
ence between the relative advantage of the plus and minus 
signs in point of strength. 





THosE who have read Mr. Clem Edwards’s account 
of the Hull strike in the Economic Journal may be 
interested in reading in the Liberty Review a paper on 
the same subject from an opposite point of view by 
Dr. Hayman. Dr. Hayman is an able man who has 
invincible prejudices upon some subjects. Mr. H. G. 
Crews, in the same Review, defends Grocers’ Licenses in 
an article whick will not please the prohibitionists. 

To JERUSALEM By Rait.—The saving that is effected 
in money and time by the railway is well illustrated in a 
fact mentioned by a writer, Mr. Walker, in the Sunday at 
Home, as to the relative cost of going to Jaffa from 
Jerusalem by road or by railway. If you go by road it 
takes you twelve hours, and costs you £2; if you go by 
rail, first class, you go in three hours, and it costs 12s. 








*‘NO,FORWARD POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN!” 5 
A Prorest By Lorp CHELMSFORD. 

In the Asiatic Quarterly Lord Chelmsford has a very 
useful paper: protesting in advance against the disposi- 
tion shown in high quarters in India to advance into 
Afghanistan in case the Russians were to make any 
move upon Herat. 

THE POLICY OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

Lord Chelmsford quotes extracts from a_recently- 
published paper expressing the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, which, he says, seemed to prove— 
that a “Forward Policy” is looked upon both as a political 
and military necessity, in the event of an attempt being made 
by Russia to occupy Afghanistan, either by conquest or with 
the consent of the Ameer. The bitter experiences of all our 
former occupations of Afghanistan are to be ignored; and we 
are to embark once more in a sea of troubles, as regards our 
transport and supplies ; our relations with the most treacherous 
nation on tho face of the earth; and the discontent of that 
portion of our native troops which may form our army of 
occupation. 

OUR TRUE POLICY. 


Lord Chelmsford sets forth with much lucidity and 
emphasis the necessity for abandoning once and for 
all the suicidal policy of advance beyond our north- 
western frontier under any circumstances whatever. His 
idea of the policy which should be pursued, even if Russia 
were to occupy Afghanistan, is set forth thus :— 

It would be necessary to come to a clear explanation with 
the Amir of Kabul, and to make him understand that we have 
definitely abandoned,.all idea of entering his dominions, with 
an armed force, should Russia advance further towards his 
borders. He should be.told distinctly that he must rely on his 
own resources in men, and not on any direct assistance from 
India, should his territories be invaded. 

IF RUSSIA OCCUPIES AFGHANISTAN, 

The possible occupation of Afghanistan by Russia ought not 
to give us any cause of anxiety, much less alatm. 

At Kandahar and Ghazni she would still be some 300 miles 
from the Indus river; and at Kabul she would be 175 miles 
from Peshawur. This zone would practically be a neutral one; 
as it is occupied, as I have already said, by quasi-independent 
tribes, very jealous of any interference; and ready to resent 
any eneroachment on their territory. The country is quite 
unfit for occupation by Europeans; and would always be 
likely to remain as a convenient buffer between India and 
Afghanistan proper. 

LET US STAY WHERE WE ARE. 


“Whilst deprecating therefore any undignified alarm at the 
nearer approach of Russia towards India, I quite recognise the 
desirability of having the whole of Afghanistan between the 
two nations, instead of the narrower zone above alluded to, if 
it can be managed without our making any forward military 
movement to secure it. It is clear however that the Amir has 
no military resources at his disposal, sufficient to prevent an 
occupation of his dominions by Russia; and I am absolutely 
convinced that it’ would be a suicidal policy on the part of 
India, were she to pledge herself to directly assist the Amir. 

My solé object has been to try and show that, from a 
military point of view, there ought to be no danger to India 
should Russia either take forcible possession of Afghanistan ; 
or oceupy the country with the consent of the Amir; provided 
that proper precautions are taken to increase the natural 
strength of our frontier. Any forward movement beyond our 
borders, as at ptesent contemplated by the Government of 
India, would, I feel sure, defeat the very object it is intended 
to obtain—viz. the safety of India. 


OUR STRENGTH IN INDIA. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, in the same Review, writes cheerily 
concerning the safety of India. He says :— 
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To place 109,000 men on the western borders of India is 
beyond the strength of Russia in this generation. No doubt, 
should cause of quarrel arise between us, she would endeavour 
to annoy and injure us in India as far as possible, but an 
invasion could have no hope of success. 

The quality of the Indian Native troops is little known or 
appreciated in Europe. Some of the fighting races, who form 
the largest proportion of our army, are not inferior to any 
soldiers in the world, when well and sufficiently led by 
European officers. The Sikhs and Gurkhas are, I believe, 
superior to Russian troops of the line. They are much of the 
same quality as the Turks who held the Russians at bay in the 
last war, and who would have beaten them single-handed had 
they not been betrayed by their own generals. As to the 
Native Indian Irregular Cavalry, although it might be 
increased by twenty regiments with advantage, it is infinitely 
superior to the Cossack regiments of Russia. The conclusion 
of this brief article is, that during this generation Russia has 
nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by attacking us in 
India. 





A Woman’s View of Tess. 

Harriet WATERS Preston, writing on Thomas Hardy 
in the Century Magazine, gives a woman’s. view of 
“ Tess of the D’Urbervilles ’ with considerable emphasis. 
After describing how Tess, after her first misfortune, was 
borne safely and almost triumphantly through all her 
dangers, she says :— 

The goal is close at hand where, in Mr. Hardy's own striking 
words concerning the Native, the fairest child of his fancy 
may grasp the supreme boon of retreating from life without 
shame. We are actually beginning to thank him for an 
enlarged perception of the moral possibilities of primitive 
womanhood.. The interest of the narrative has been breath- 
less all along; now, at its final crisis, our pulses begin to 
throb as though we were on the eve of some stupendous reve- 
lation. Has our pantheist and pessimist of other days, we 
ask, been transformed into the most powerful and penetrating 
of all the preachers of Neo-Christianity? Are we about to be 
told, at last, what the words were which Jesus “ stooped down 
and with his finger wrote on the ground, as though he heard 
them not”—the mystic import of the divine sentence, “ Neither 
do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more” ? 

Alas! nothing of the sort. Mr. Hardy’s conversion is no more 
authentic than Alec D’Urberville’s own. Just when his noble 
work lacks naught but the finishing touch, he is seized by 
what looks like a paroxysm of blind rage against his own 
creation, and with one violent blow he destroys irreparably 
both its symmetry and its significance, There was no need to 
condemn the finest of hi¥ creations to an after-life of bourgeois 
security and prosperity as the wife of Angel Clare. That 
would have been at once too bad for her and too good for him. 
But surely a kindly, compassionate, natural death might haye 
rescued Tess from her sharp dilemma at any one of the later 
turnings of her hunted way! Or, if not, she had still the last. 
remedy in her own hand, and the daughter of the D’Urbervilles 
would never have lacked the courage to apply it. But 
from the moment when, despite the dreadful illumination 
of her experience, and the painfully acquired habit of heroic 
resistance, Tess yields a second time to the importunities of 
her first and now doubly repulsive seducer, the claim put forth 
for her by her historian upon his title-page is stultified; and 
artistically, no less than morally, his work lies in ruin. To 
call Tess “pure” after this is a ferocious sarcasm. The first 
stain had been effaced by a purgatory of suffering ; the second 
is indelible. The ghastly incidents crowded into the last pages 
of the book avail nothing. The murder and the scaffold are 
mere vulgar horrors, gratuitously insulting to the already out- 
raged feelings of the deeply disappointed reader. They exceed 
the proper limit of tragedy, exciting neither “pity” nor 
“terror,” but simply repugnance. No writer of our own gloomy 
time—I say it regretfully, and even resentfully—has grasped 
for one moment, only to wantonly fling away, a more sublime 
opportunity than Mr. Hardy in “ ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 
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PRINCESS MAY. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH BY Miss FRIEDERICHS. 


A BRIGHTLY written and appreciative character sketch 
of the Princess May, from the pen of Miss Friederichs, 
appears in the Young Woman for July. 

HER CHILDHOOD, 

Miss Friederichs says :— 

Of the early childhood of golden-haired Princess May nothing 
is known to the outside world. But those who knew the 
Duchess of Teck in her girlish days, often noticed how her 
bright, cheery manner, her kindly, sympathetic disposition, 
and, of her personal appearance, the clear rosy complexion 
and the abundance of fair silky hair, had descended upon the 
child. A friend of the Duchess of Teck’s youthful days has 
often told me how they used to beguile the long winter even- 
ings at the Castle of Mecklenburg Strelitz with merry games 
and gambols. Princess Mary, then a very ‘lovely girl, was 
fondest of the games which involyed much noise and rushing 
about; and sometimes, in a wild, mad chase through the long 
corridors, she would suddenly come to a standstill when the 
silver arrow round which was coiled her magnificent mass of 
fair hair had slipped out, and she would stand enyeloped in 
what looked like a long cloak of waving gold. 

HER INDUSTRY. 

Princess May is far too active to waste even an hour of her 
day. Indeed, it happens very often that, when visitors call at 
White Lodge, she rises quietly during a pause in her animated 
chat with her own or her parents’ friends, and says smilingly, 
“You will pardon me, I know, if I get my knitting and do 
some work while we talk. There is really so much to do, it 
seems quite wrong to be idle.” And she comes back with a 
thick half-finished stocking, or some piece of plain needlework, 
and stitches while talking — stitches that some shivering 
creature may be less miserable in cold and wintry days. And 
often, when alone with the friends of her home circle, a sigh 
would force its way across her lips, and she would say, with a 
look at the heaps of needlework before her, “ Oh, if I had only 
half of the time given to me as a present, in addition to my 
own time, which so many girls waste in doing nothing at all!” 

HER EDUCATION. 

For Princess May is distinctly a clever girl, from the 
intellectual point of view. She plays the harp and the piano- 
forte, and plays them well; for she has had a very thorough 
musical education. Signor Foli, her singing master, has 
trained her voice, which, though not powerful, is very sweet 
and sympathetic; and her German and French are as fluent 
as her native tongue. Not long ago, Princess May attended a 
course of lectures on Elizabethan literature, delivered by 
Mr. Churton Collins at Richmond, in connection with the 
University Extension movement, thereby ranging herself with 
the “ Extension students,” and by doing so, helping on one of 
the best educational movements of the time. In this simple, 
practical way she prepared herself unconsciously not only for 
the prominent position which the future has in store for her, 
but also, by constant acts of unselfishness and of self-control, 
for the stern school of discipline through which she was 
destined to pass so soon. 

HER BEAUTY. 

If you have never seen Princess May you can hardly form 
an idea of how very attractive she is. Hers is not one of the 
faces to which either photographer or artist can do justice, 
unless, indeed, he be Mr. G. F. Watts, the patriarch master 
painter, who succeeds in causing the soul to shine through 
the face where no one else can “catch” the gleams of inward 
light. The expression in her blue eyes—blue as cornflowers— 
changes so rapidly, is one moment so gay and roguish, the 
next so grave and thoughtful, and again so composed and 
calmly intelligent, that the photographer may well despair 
when he compares even the best of his productions with the 
original. Apart from her unusually expressive face, Princess 
May is a girl of the true English type, with a fair complexion, 
a healthy glow in her cheeks, a tall pretty figure, and light 
and graceful movements. She is also truly English in her 
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fondness for all kinds of outdoor exercises. She rides and 
drives well; and, thanks to her three brothers, all of whom 
are equally devoted to “May,” though, with characteristic 
brotherliness, they disguise this fact occasionally a little, she 
is not easily beaten at tennis. 

LAST YEAR. 

After the death of the Duke of York’s eldest brother, 
to whom the Princess May was first engaged to be 
married, Miss Friederichs says :— 

For many months, though she was busier than ever with her 
labours of love, no ray of sunlight seemed to be able to pierce 
the gloom that had fallen upon the life of Princess May. All 
her endeavours were to help others, to make the lives of others 
brighter; but her own burden-—so those around her saw with 
aching hearts—her own burden was, and remained, very 
heavy. Only once or twice she lost her perfect self-control. 
It was when, by chance, she read of the heartless suggestions 
made by one section of the public press, that the Duke of 
York should forthwith do his duty to her, and to the nation, by 
marrying her “It is too cruel—too cruel!” she said, with 
burning tears. “ Why may not I have the privilege of privaey 
at such a time as this, which every other girl in private life 
may have ?” 

Of which let the Spectator and its editors take due note. 

HER TASTE IN RELIGION AND MUSIC. 

Two writers in the New Review contribute studies in 
character of Princess May. Both are anonymous, the 
first much the most interesting. The writer says that 
the Princess is a regular church-goer and communicant, 
who is extremely tolerant in her views, but very punctual 
in reading her Bible every day; no matter how much 
work she has to do, she always reads her chapter. She is 
not attracted either by high Ritual or by low Church; 
she loves the music of the organ and the singing of a 
well-trained choir :— 

She is very fond of singing, and her voice, although not 
strong or of great volume, is sweet and sympathetic. For the 
modern love-song the Princess has no fancy, but prefers words 
more in keeping with her every-day thoughts. “The Lost 
Chord” and “The Convent Gate” are among her fayourite 
songs. She very often gets up concerts in the surrounding 
villages, and is exceedingly kind to struggling professionals. 
During the stay of the family in the northern capital of Italy, 
Princess May took lessons from Italian professors, and began 
to cultivate her taste for music, art, and literature, a taste 
which developed very much under the tuition of Mdlle. Bricka, 
who had succeeded Mdlle. Gutmann, and still remains as 
companion to her late pupil. 

HER FAVOURITE BOOKS. 

French, German, and English are all alike to Princess May. 
She can converse fluently in either one or the other language. 
Novel-reading does not interest her very much—that is to say, 
novels of a frivolous kind. But with the works of the great 
novelists she is, of course, acquainted. On her book-shelves 
you will find no uncut and dusty books, but neatly cut edges 
and well turned pages. Her favourite authors are Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and George Eliot. She is very fond of well- 
bound books, and values highly all presentation copies. The 
works of Macaulay, Froude, Lamb, John Morley, Motley, 
Molitre, Goethe, Dante, occupy prominent positions on her 
book-shelves. Her method is to read something every day, 
even if it be only a page, and then to discuss what she Las 
read. With her companion-governess she talks French and 
German, and, according to arrangement, the discussion takes 
place in either one language or the other. Mdlle Bricka is a 
very broad-minded woman, and thinks that as princesses are 
women, they should know as much as possible about what 
appertains to women. Order and regularity are with her 
principles of life—never is anything out of place, never is an 
appointment missed. There is a time for getting up in the 
morning, and, when possible, a time for retiring to rest at 
night. 





HER LOVE FOR CHILD2EN. 


The Princess’s love of children is great. A suffering child 
at once commands her sympathy. Out of her income she 
always sets apart a sum to give get to poor children. Her 
aim and object when dealing with the poor is to make their 
lives pass as pleasantly as possible. She carries her sympathy 
into deeds. Every Christmas, New Year, and birthday card is 
carefully preserved by the Princess, who arranges them in 
scra) ks for the poor children in homes and hospitals. No 
cotillion favour is ever thrown away; each toy and ribbon is 
put away in a drawer to be used, when the time comes, for her 
“Sea-shell Mission.” Similar odds and ends are collected by 
her friends, so that often the parcels contain sufficient presents 
to give something to each child in an institution. Many a sad 
little heart is made glad and many a young life brightened by 
the Princess’s Mission. 


HER SYMPATHY WITH THE POOR. 


A crippled boy in a village near White Lodge was dying of 
consumption. Over and over again Princess May would either 
drive or walk over to see the little sufferer, and, sitting down 
by the bedside in the cottage, would talk and read to him. 
Often she carried with her delicacies to keep up his wasting 
frame. Her last visit to the boy was one day on her way to 
church, when she knew the end was near. Gently giving him 
a kiss, she wished him good-bye with tears in her eyes. 
could tell of many actions of a similar kind, but this one 
will suffice to show her tender-heartedness and sympathetic 
nature. 

But it is in her work and in her mother’s work that she is 
really interested. This subject she will discuss with animation 
and a knowledge seldom to be found in so young a princess. 
In State schemes for the poor of the country she is also greatly 
interested. During the time the House of Lords’ Sweating 
Committee was sitting she carefully read the evidence given, 
and evinced the greatest sympathy with the hard lives of poor 
seamstresses and nail and chain workers. With so sensible a 
guide as her companion, and so sympathetic a mother, it is not 
surprising that Princess May’s reading has not altogether been 
confined to books for the “young person.” It is possibly in 
some measure due to this more liberal course of reading that 
we find Princess May’s knowledge of things as they are to be 
far greater than that of any other princess of her age. 





‘The Heavenly Twins.” 

Tue Modern Review publishes a couple of articles which 
it calls the “Sarah Grand Sex Theory.” The first writer, 
“ Egeria,” declares that the book ought to have been 
called “The Revolt of a Sex.” ‘“ Egeria” does not like 
Evadne, whom she regards as an egoistical, self-righteous, 
complaisant young woman, who with her scientific 
education ought to have had more sense than to imagine 
that Major Colquhoun could possibly, with his physical 
organisation, have been other than a Tom Jones. Miss 
Catherine M. Whitehead is very enthusiastic,and considers 
“The Heavenly Twins” heralds the dawn of a new age 
that is springing up for women, and that all women 
therefore owe it a debt of gratitude :— 

The absence of the sense of sex on the part of Evadne is 
commented on im one review. But she surely belongs to that 
class of women who, when her ideal is shattered, loves no 
longer the mere outside shell which enfolded it. For a while 
at least passion sleeps beneath the ruins of the volcano which 

ured its burning lava down until she became petritied 
Lomath the weight. Evadne’s powers of mind upheld her to 


a certain extent through the crisis, though how they suffered 
‘is clearly shown by the benumbing process which followed. 


How little men can understand the thousand deaths a woman 
dies when her ideal falls before her eyes ! 
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‘“*Mr. Henley as the New Poet.” 

Mr. Ginpert PARKER in’ Lippincott writes half-a-dozen 
enthusiastic pages about Mr. Henley, of whose influence 
on literature he spenks very highly. He says :— 

He has dared to say things, he has dared to do things, 
which others have hesitated to say and do. He has opened a 
way for a larger, dceper convention. He has broadened our 
view by his daring, and his strength by his fine art. 

Scribner’s Magazine publishes a long poem by Mr. 
Henley entitled ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” It 
is a reminiscence of his youth when, a little boy on 
Severn side thirty-five years ago, he first revelled in 
the charm of Arabian Nights. It is full of characteristic 
Henleyisms. 

Samaracaud ! 
That name of names! That star-vaned belvedere 
Builded against the Chambers of the South! 
That outpost on the Infinite ! 





The Normal Young Woman and Young Man. 

In Scribner’s Magazine there is an account given of 
the investigations of- Dr. Sargent of Boston, who has 
measured the bodies of over 2,0l0 Harvard students, and 
who has constructed two nude clay figures representing 
the average or composite of 5,000 Harvard students of 
the age of twenty-one, and of 5,000 girl students of 
different colleges measured at the same age. According 
to Dr. Sargent the normal young man is much finer in 
physique than the normal young woman, which is not in 
the least to be wondered at, considering how much more 
attention is paid to the physical culture of man than that 
of woman :— 


Standing squarely, clean-limbed, strong-necked, he looks 
rather like a runner than a rower; but there is nothing sordid, 
nothing warped, nothing to indicate the deterioration of a 
civilization of too many «wheels, the stunting, or the abnormal 
one-sided development, of the factory or of city life. The pose, 
of course, must be the sculptor’s, but the measures show: height, 
five feet eight; weight, one hundred and thirty-eight (the 
equivalent of one hundred and forty-nine, as we clothe our- 
selves); chest, thirty-four, to thirty-seven inflated. Lung power 
is there and heart; strength enough to hold his own in life, and 
withal a certain refinement, a curious grace of mould, which 
our fathers would have called aristocratic, and we would term, 
as even our age may permit us, finely bred. 


Of the American women students it is said that they do 
not come from as high a class, socially and intellectually, 
as the men, and the result is seen in the clay model :— 

Brutally to set forth the facts, the figure has more f-agility 
without a corresponding gain in grace ; the lower half is better 
than the upper; it is not that tight-lacing has left evident 
traces (the waist is over twenty-four), but the inward curve of 
the back, the thinness of the body, lack strength and erectness 
of pose. At this point ‘one hurriedly resorts to figures: the 
height is five feet three, the weight one hundred and fourteen, 
the chest measurement but thirty, and the feet (the figure will 
be seen at Chicago) ten inches long. 





In the Canadian Magazine for June, Mrs. Cecil Logsdail 
devotes a paper to criticism of the women of the United 
States. The writer says that if in England it were better 
understood that nature has gifted women with other 
capacities than for suffering, and if her mission were 
more generally understood outside society in its narrow 
sense, there would be considerably less unhappiness in 
married life, and a finer, nobler race would spring up. 
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THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE BRITISH SAILOR. 
Irs Oriein. By Mr. FRovupe. 

In Longman’s Magazine there is a very charming paper 
by Mr. Froude, which is chiefly devoted to an examination 
6f the cause why Protestantism in the sixteenth century 
had its stronghold in the seaport towns of England. 
Mr. Froude says :— 

I have in my possession a detailed account of the temper of 

arties in England, drawn up in the year 1585, three years 
fore the Armada came. The writer was a distinguished 
Jesuit. The account itself was prepared for the use of the 
Pope and Philip, with a special view to the reception which 
an invading force would meet with, and it goes into great 
detail. 
THE ELIZABETHAN PURITANS. 


According to this authority, who evidently seems to 
know what he is talking about— 

“The only party, the only party that would fight to death 
for the Queen, the only real friends she had, were the 
Puritans (it is the first mention of the name which I have 
found), the Puritans of London, the Puritans of the sea 
towns.” These he admits were dangerous, desperate, 
determined men. The numbers of them, however, were 
providentially small. 

Mr. Froude then addresses himself to an explanation 
of the causes for this concentration of the Protestant 
patriotism in English seaport towns. 


THE WORK OF THE INQUISITION. 


He attributes it, not to any theological conviction 
on the part of the Elizabethan sailors, but simply and 
solely to the fact of the horror inspired by the 
Inquisition. Mr. Froude says :— 

A new and infinitely dangerous element had been introduced 
by the change of religion into the relations of English sailors 
with the Catholic powers, and especially with Spain. In their 
zeal to keep out heresy, the Spanish government placed their 
harbours under the control of the Holy Office. Any vessel in 
which an heretical book was found was confiscated, and her 
crew carried to the Inquisition prisons. It had, begun in 
Henry’s time. The Inquisitors attempted to treat schism as 
heresy, and arrest Englishmen in their ports. But Henry 
spoke up stoutly to Charles V., and the Holy Office had been 
made to hold its hand. All was altered now. It was not 
necessary that a poor sailor should have been found teaching 
heresy. It was enough if he had an English Bible and Prayer 
Book with him in his kit; and stories would come into 
Dartmouth or Plymouth how some lad that everybody knew— 
Bill or Jack or Tom, who had wife or father or mother among 
them, perhaps—had been seized hold of for no other crime, 
been flung into a dungeon, tortured, starved, set to work in the 
galleys, or burned in a fool’s coat, as they called it, at an auto 
da fé at Seville. 

PROTESTANTISM HELPED BY PERSECUTION. 

The object of the Inquisition was partly political; it was 
meant to embarrass trade, and make the people impatient of 
changes which produced so much inconvenience. The effect 
was exactly the opposite. Such accounts when brought home 
created fury. There grew up in the seagoing population an 
enthusiasm of hatred for that holy institution, and a passionate 
desire for revenge. 

The Holy Office burnt English or French Protestants 
wherever it could catch them. The Protestants revenged 
their injuries at their own risk and in their own way, and 
thus from Edward VI.’s time to the end of the century 
sorter came to be the special occupation of adventurous 

onourable gentlemen, who could serve God, their country, and 
themselves in fighting Catholics. . 

So it went on until Elizabeth’s reign, and the more 
the Inquisition burned our sailors, the more resolute did 
our, Lergrey | men become to wage war to the death 
against the devildoms of Spain and of the Holy Catholic 


| 
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Church, which found in Spain its most cruel and 
rathless instrument. 
NEMESIS. 

Mr. Froude concludes his paper as follows :— 

The Holy Office meanwhile went on in cold savage 
resolution: the Holy Office which had begun the business and 
was the cause of it. A note in Cecil’s hand says that in the 
one year 1562, twenty-six English subjects had been burnt at 
the stake in different parts of Spain. Ten times as many 
were starving in Spanish dungeons, from which occasionally, 
by happy accident, a ery could be heard like this which 
follows. In 1561 an English merchant writes from the 
Canaries :— 

“TI was taken by those of the Inquisition twenty months 
past, put into a little dark house two paces long, loaded with 
irons, Without sight of sun or moon all that time. When I was 
arraigned, I was charged that I should say our mass was as 
good as theirs; that I said I would rather give money to the 
poor than buy Bulls of Rome with it. I was charged with 
being a subject to the Queen’s grace, who, they said, was enemy 
to the faith, Antichrist, with other opprobrious names; and I 
stood to the defence of the Queen’s Majesty, proving the 
infamies most untrue. Then I was put into Little Ease again, 
protesting very innocent blood to be demanded against the 
judge before Christ.” 

The innocent blood of these poor victims had not to wait to 
be avenged at the judgment day. The account was presented 
shortly and promptly at the cannon’s mouth. 





An Irish Catholic View of Hodge and His Religion. 

THERE is an interesting article in the Lyceum, the writer 
of which reviews Mr. Heath’s book on “The English 
Peasant,” from the point of view of an Irish Catholic. 
The following passage is very curious :— P 

Nothing, perhaps, shows the wretchedness of rural England 
so much as the fact that Calvinism is the only form of religion 
that has any real hold over the peasants; there is something 
in the terrible hopelessness of that creed that harmonises 
with life as they know it. Otherwise there is little or no 
religion amongst the agricultural labourers. There are dis- 
tricts where there is absolutely no religion, and in other 
districts it exists but only nominally. The people don’t go te 
church, or if they do, it is in careless compliance with custom. 
Even among the virtuous peasantry there is a great deal of 
indifferentism. One of them spoke for his class when he told 
Mr. Heath that he was a Wesleyan himself, but that he 
thought “we should never be asked what we’d been.” In 
some parts of England there is a natural, perhaps inherited, 
bent towards Paganism so strong that Christianity never seems 
to sink in, but has to be laboriously grafted on each genera- 
tion, from the outside. But after all, who can wonder at the 
people’s attitude towards religion? It has been nothing to 
them for so long a time, but a perfunctory weekly discourse 
from a man whose nature, sympathies, and worldly position 
made him one with their masters. 


“The Size of the Sea.” 

Mr. ScHoonine has a curious paper in Longman’s 
Magazine, in which he calculates what the sea would 
cost to remove it, if a contractor undertook to shift it at 
ld. per 1,000 tons. If he performed his contract his 
bill would amount to 10, times the amount of the 
National Debt. If the sea could be piled up in a round 
column reaching to the sun, the column would be 2} 
miles in diameter. If you could sell the sea at ld. per 
10,000 gallons, it would fetch 155 billion pounds; if 
you were to try to pump it dry at the rate of 1,000 
gallons a second, it would take 12,000 million years. If 
you take a crown-piece as representing the surface of the 
planet, half-a-crown will represent the surface of the 
whole sea, a shilling the surface of the Pacific, and a 
threepenny-piece the surface of the Atlantic. 











THE CATHOLICISM OF THE NEW ERA. 
By P&re HyactntTHE Loyson. 


Pére HyacintHE Loyson publishes in the Contemporary 
for July an article which begins “ Paris, Whit-Sunday, 
1893. This is my Testament.” As he is now sixty- 
six years of age, he stands on the brink of the tomb 
before the bar of the Supreme Judge. He begins with a 
survey of his life, with which he seems to be very well 
satisfied. When he was eighteen he became a priest, 
«when he was thirty he became a monk, when he was 
forty-two he was excommunicated, when forty-five he 
married—and that marriage he declares was the most 
logical, the most courageous, the most characteristic act 
of his life. That life has been devoted to two causes: 
that of his country and his Church. Notwithstanding 
the destruction of many illusions, he continues to believe 
in both. 


THE POPE OF THE NEW ERA. 


I have never abjured Catholicism; I have never replied by 
anathema and insult to the insults and the anathemas which 
-have been heaped upon me. I have hoped against hope. I 
have said to myself that perhaps some day there will arise a 
successor of Pius IX. and of Leo XIII., who will be as superior 
-to the opportunism of the second as to the intransigence of the 
first ; a true reformer, who will take the Church’s transforma- 
tion in hand, beginning with the Papacy, and who will be the 
herald and architect of the new era. It would be a miracle, I 
admit. But by how much I reject the false miracles by so 
much I implore the true. And should it please Almighty God, 
in whose hands are all the hearts of the sons of men, to raise 
‘up such a Pope, the world would have seen no greater man 
since prophets and apostles walked her soil, nor any day so 
great since the day of our redemption. 


A TRANSFORMED CATHOLICISM. 


.. Whether the Pope of his dream comes along or not, he 
is convinced that Catholic Christendom is changing :— 


For myself, the more I consider it, the more I am persuaded 
‘that Catholic Christianity is approaching a transformation. It 
seems as if the Lord were saying a second time, as once to the 
prophet, “ Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth; and 
the former things shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mnin’).” 

We shall keep with religious revererfce the oracles of the 
prophets of Israel and the apostles of Christianity, the 
teachings of. all the inspired saints of the two Testaments; 
‘but we shall no longer confound the Word of God with the 
‘human alloy from which a sound exegesis is separating it every 
day. Doubtless God has spoken to men, but He has spoken to 
them by men, and by men of a rude race and of early or even 
barbarous times. 


THE TRUE CATHOLICISM. 


Pére Hyacinthe, like many others who are fascinatee 
by the Catholic ideal, is repelled by the Catholic Church 
because it is not Catholic but Sectarian, representing only 
a segment of the truth which God has revealed to men. 


Nor is the Biblical revelation the only revelation, though it 
be the highest. There is something of God ia all the graat 
religions which have presided over the providential develop 
ment of humanity. It is not true that all religions are equally 
good; but neither is it true that all religions except one are no 
good at all. The Christianity of the future, more just than 
that of the past, will assign to each its place in that work of 
“evangelical preparation” which the elder doctors of the 
Church discerned in heathenism itself, and which is not yet 
completed. It will beware of pronouncing on these rough 
sketches of religion a hard and unmerited reprobation. 
Through all these divisions, all these conflicts, it will yet 
work out that luminous synthesis of truth. , 
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Science, again, must not be ignored. It also is a revelation, 
at once human and divine, and no less certain than the other. 
Some day will be realised the daring forecast of Joseph de 
Maistre: “Religion and science, in virtue of their natural 
affinity, will meet in the brain of some one man of genius— 
perhaps of more than one—and the world will get what it 
‘needs and cries for: not a new religion, but the revelation of 
revelation.” 

THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE FUTURE. 


Such a faith in which religion and science can lie 
down together, like the lion and the lamb in the 
prophecy, will have plenty to‘do in putting the world to 
rights. 

The Christianity of the future will reconcile more and more, 
in human life, those elements which are all equally necessary, 
and which have hitherto been too much divided. It will 
reclasp the links of close alliance between nature and grace, 
between labour and prayer, between action and contemplation ; 
between the body, despised and accursed in the name of the 
soul, and the soul of which it bears the imprint and is the 
organ; . between family life, depreciated as an ignoble and 
inferior state, and those highest aspirations of genius and 
sanctity which have sought to express themselyes in an 
unnatural and irrelevant celibacy. 

HIS LAST WORD. 

Pére Hyacinthe then sums up the last word of his last 
testament :— 

It is not to politics, and it is not to science, and certainly it 
is not to the interests of men or the utopias of dreamers, 
that we must look for the salvation of France or of the world. 
Our salvation must come from Christianity alone. But to 
work this miracle, Christianity must regain its true character ; 
it must be the religion of the gospel, the religion of justice 
and of charity. It must tear itself free from the superstitions 
which degrade it, from the sects which rend it into fragments, 
from the clergies and the governments who enslave and 
exploit it. 

Moral and social renovation, by means of religious renova- 
tion, this is my last hope, my last word—novissima verba! 
France, the soul, and God—in these I sum up all that I have 
believed, all that I hope, all that has been the joy of my life 
and will give me strength to die. 





Prices Current for Wild Beasts. 


In McClures Magazine for June, Mr. Raymond Blath- 
wayt publishes the first of an interesting series of inter- 
views with Hagenbeck of Hamburg, wild beast purveyor 
to the civilised world. From this article I extract the 
following prices current of wild beasts, in case any of our 
readers wish to start a private menagerie of their own :— 

A hippopotamus costs £1,000. An Indian tapir costs 
£500, an American tapir £150. Elephants vary according to 
size and training, from £250 to £500. A good ’forest-bred lion, 
full grown, will fetch from £150 to £200, according to species. 
Tigers run from £100 to £150, according to their variety. 
“Do you know,” he continued, “thit there are five varieties of 
royal tigers? And, besides them, there are the tigers which 
come from Java, Sumatra, Penang, and even from the wastes 
of Siberia. Snakes are very much down in the market at 
present. Those which formerly fetched £5 or £10, you can 
now get for £2. Very large ones sometimes run up to £50. 
Leopards £30. Black panthers £40 to £60. Striped and 
spotted panthers £25. Jaguars run from £30 to £100. A 
good polar bear will fetch from £30 to £40. Brown bears 
from £6 to £10. Black American’ bears from £10 to £20. A 
sloth from Thibet £25 to £30. Monkeys run from six shillings 
apiece. They are most expensive in the spring, when they will 
sometimes fetch as much as £1 6s. Giraffes are altogether out 
of the market,” continued Mr. Hagenbeck with a sigh, “for 
there are none now to be obtained. I have sold one as low as 
£60, whilst the last one which I sold, four years ago, to the 
Brazils, I was paid upwards of £1,100 for.” si 
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A CALL TO ARMS TO PROTESTANTS. 
By ArcHDEAcON Farrar. 

In the Contemporary Review Archdeacon Farrar pub- 
lishes an article entitled “ Undoing the Work of the 
Reformation,” which is a veritable cry to arms. Arch- 
deacon Farrar says :— 


The time has come when it is the plain imperative duty of 
every true member of the English Church to reassert, at all 
costs, the principles—the scriptural, the primitive, the historic 
principles—the assertion of which is the sole reason why their 
Church, as a Reformed Church, has any title to exist. 

The Archdeacon then proceeds to set forth the 
foundation upon which he bases his belief that the 
Church of England is Protestant, not Catholic in the 


Ritualist sense. 
NO SACERDOTALISM. 

There is, for instance, no shadow of even possible doubt 
what is the teaching of the Bible, of the Prayer-book, and of 
the Church of England about the clergy. The setting up of 
the Presbyterate as a sacrificial priesthood; the pretence that 
the ministry is vicarious, not representative; the assimilation 
of the English clergy to the “ massing priests” of the Middle 
Ages; the claim that our presbyters perform acts of sacrifice 
as substitutes for the people—are demonstrably unjustifiable. 
To the proofs that they are so, no attempt of an answer has 
been, or can be given, except on premises which our Church 
has deliberately rejected. 

NO TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 


The doctrine of Sacerdotalism is always allied to the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, and Transubstantiation is one 
of the heresies which the Church of England at the Reforma- 
tion most decisively and most emphatically repudiated. She 
might well do so. It is a late and gross corruption of crude 
materialism, not formally accepted even by the Church of 
Rome till the Lateran Council of 1215. The argument for it, 
such as it is, ignores the whole analogy of the faith. 

NO CONFESSIONAL. 

Auricular Confession is the natural result of sacerdotal en- 
croachment and sacramental materialism; and if the once- 
Protestant laity of the Church of England can look on unmoved 
and see this practice—which has in all ages been prolific of 
the worst evils—reintroduced among them, it can only be 
either because they have been driven into contemptuous in- 
difference by having been first betrayed, and then reduced to 
helplessness, or because they look clsewhere than to the 
Anglican Church for freedom and for truth. 

For of auricular confession there is not the faintest vestige 
in the New Testament. It was absolutely unknown to the 
primitive Church. It was absolutely unknown to the Fathers, 
even amid the dense overgrowth of sacerdotal usurpation 
and corruption in the fourth century. It was a gradual 
innovation of the darkest part of the Dark Ages, and I have 
no hesitation in saying—and am perfectly prepared to prove 
to any extent—that it has been stamped by age after age with 
the just stigma of indelible abhorrence. 

A PROPHECY OF DOOM. 


Already, like a swarm of locusts, Ritualistie practices have 
settled on every green field. In twenty years, if things are 
suffered to go on at the present rate—if the cause of the 
Reformation is on every side abandoned and betrayed—the 
Church of England will be Romish in everything but name. 

But there is another class—a class unhappily of disastrous 
and ever-increasing magnitude—which will never accept such 
a form of religion as Rome or the Ritualists offer. It is not 
averse to the simple gospel of Christ, but it is now being 
driven into indifference. There are thousands in England, 
where fifty years ago there were only scores, in the Upper 
Classes, who now devote their Sundays exclusively to worldly 
amusements, who rarely enter a church, and scarcely ever 
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dream of partaking of the Holy Communion. In the working 
classes such men may be counted by millions, and their 
numbers will steadily increase as Ritualism increases. Eng- 
land may be driven by Ritualism into infidelity, but I believe 
that she will have to reel back into barbarism before she 
becomes Romish, or again accepts the form of religion which 
the Spanish Armada would have forced upon us with stakes 
and implements of hellish torture. Disestablishment will be 
one of the first consequences of the triumph of Ritualism; and 
immediately after Disestablishment will come the necessity 
for, and the certainty of, a New Rerrormarion to re-establish 
the truths which Ritualism endeavours to overthrow. 





The Royal Road to Languages. 


In the last note on this system in the May number a 
somewhat unfortunate error crept in which might cause 
uncertainty in the minds of teachers who were interested 
in the new method of language teaching. It was said 
that “it has been found that those who have had some 
training” never appreciate the points of the system. 
This should have been those who “ have had no training.” 
The method depends for its success a good deal on the 
liveliness and skill of the teacher, who must speak the 
language well and know exactly what to do in con- 
ducting the class. Lectures were given on the method 
by Mr. H. Swan last month before the College of 
Preceptors, London, Canon Daniel in the chair; and 
before the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, Miss Beale in 
the chair; and reports will be found in the Educational 
Times for July, and in the Cheltenham Examiner, June 21. 
A fifth and sixth holiday training class for teachers on 
the series method will be held in London (at or near 
Essex Hall, Strand) from Tuesday, August 8 to 18th, 
and also from September 5 to 15th, mornings, two hours 
a day. Application should be made in advance to 
Messrs. Swan and Bétis, 4, Mount Ararat, Richmond. I 
understand several teachers from America intend to be 
present, and the Norwegian Government also have 
notified an intention to send a representative to go into 
the merits of the system after hearing of the results 
published in the Review or Reviews for January last. 


The Press and Bubble Companies. 


Mr. B. D. MackEnzig, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, writes at some length on “Limited Liability.” 
There is one passage in his article which deserves to be 
taken to heart by journalists and by those legislators and 
judges who forge the chains in which journalists have to 
move :— 


Valuable assistance has often been rendered to the public in 
the wise selection of sound investments by the City editors of 
the daily press, and the specially qualified writers of the 
better-class financial journals. But this aid might easily be 
made much more effective. There is not much use moralising 
over mischief after it has occurred; a pound of prevention is 
worth a ton of cure. Whether the press are sileneed by the 
bribe of repeated highly-paid advertisements, or from fear of 
the very loose law of libel, and the uncertain temper of juries, 
the fact remains that Companies are launched and Foreign 
Loans floated which the slightest examination must satisfy 
any competent man are deserving only of severe censure and 
prompt exposure. The mere publication of a prospectus ought 
legally to justify any competent City editor in freely criticising 
without malice the character of any public investment and its 
promoters and directors, demanding, on behalf of his readers, 
adequate information and substantial guarantees upon which 
a sound judgment may be formed. The character and conduct 
of politicians are criticised with merciless rigour, some of 
which might well be spared for the projectors and directors of 
public companies. 












THE TZAR AND THE POPE. 
Some Sipz Licuts rrom M. pre Biowirz. 


In McClure’s Magazine for June M. de Blowitz dis- 
courses more suo upon the state of Europe. He pro- 
phesieth peace on several grounds, but primarily because 
of the social trouble in Belgium. He says :— 


It is in the light of these events in Belgium, that I do not 
hesitate to say, that Europe for a long time still will not be 
menaced by war. The social problem is now too pressing. It 
requires the entire attention. Woe to the blind! The hour of 
rest is past; a new world awakes. It knows its strength. It 
has everything to gain, nothing to lose. Follow it with 
auxious eye, ye who sleep now in possession, for if ye sleep too 
long, ye will awake in chains! 


THE PEACEKEEPER OF EUROPE, 


M. de Blowitz is overwhelmed by the contemplation of 
the power of the Tzar, reflecting that Alexander III. has 
but to lift his finger and all France will do his bidding. 
But the pious correspondent is consoled :— 


However, this autocrat so formidably armed is well known to 
be absolutely pacific. He turns a constantly listening ear to 
the counsels of an experienced queen, herself full of the spirit 
of peace, the Queen of Denmark. This queen loves Germany ; 
she adores: the yonng emperor, whom she calls “an angel.” 
She has already smoothed down many rough places. It was 
she who brought about the Kiel interview and the visit of the 
Ozarevitch to Berlin. She has strengthened the idea of peace 
in the brain of this emperor, whence, instead, war might spring 
full-armed; war fin de siecle; the new, mysterious, unpre- 
eedented form of it; the war of infinitely multiplied murder, 
covering the Old World with corpses of the slain. The special 
factor of armed explosion most to be dreaded in Europe is thus 
held in check by an all-powerful hand gently directed. It is 
nothing less than the work of God that has made him who 
holds the chief of the arsenals of power, pacific, and thus 
reassuring to the world. 


THE WIREPULLER OF EUROPE. 


Next to M. de Blowitz’s picture of the Tzar, the most 
interesting description in his paper is that which he gives 
of the Pope :— 


No one can have any idea of the life and movement which 
reigns in this voluntary prison which lies over against the 
Quirinal. Thither flow innumerable missives from every 
corner of the world, and could I only tell some of them, it 
would be seen how long still is the arm extending from the 
shadow.of St. Peter’s; how. dreadful still are the lips that 
speak in the shade of the Vatican. I should show the Holy 
Father and his cardinals writing to the Emperor of Austria, 
-directing him by.counsel and advice, and sometimes almost by 
their ordeys.. I should show Prince Bismarck continuing, 
since his fall, to hold before the eyes of the Pope glimpses of 
the more or less partial restoration of the temporal power. I 
should show Leo XIII. now trying to unite, now to alienate, 
France and Russia, according as at the moment this or that 
policy seems to him most propitious for his own cause or the 
cause of peace; and I should show, at the same time, the 
Vatican divided within itself, and Cardinal Vanutelli work- 
ing, in secret letters addressed to powerful sovereigns, against 
the policy of Cardinal Rampolla, and acting on the mind of 
Leo XIII. to detach him from his secretary of state, and wean 
him from the democratic policy on which he is now launched. 
I should show, also, all the leading politicians of France, 
whether in power or out, soliciting the support, the protection, 
the favour of Leo XIII., and the latter working with astound- 
ing insight for the fusion, more and more complete, of the 
liberal monarchical party with the Republic. 


The article, which is illustrated by a portrait of the 
great little man, is in a more flamboyant -style than is 
permitted in the columns of the Zimes. 
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DR. LUNN AND THE WESLEYAN SANHEDRIN. 


Tue Wesleyan Conference, like other Sanhedrinitical 
assemblies, has no love for those of its own members who 
venture to speak disrespectfully of the idols in its 
market-place. The fate which has befallen the Rev. Dr. 
Lunn is probably intended as a warning against any too 
great zeal in discerning the shortcomings in the official 
methods of doing good. Dr. Lunn criticised, somewhat 
erudely perhaps, but still honestly and from personal 
knowledge, certain principles of missionary action dear 
to the Wesleyan Society in India. His criticisms 
undoubtedly directed attention to the subject, and led to 
the adoption of considerable reforms. But instead of 
gratitude the Wesleyan Sanhedrin regarded with resent- 
ment the man who had troubled the peace of the official 
Israel. Dr. Lunn, having no fixed pastoral charge, became 
chaplain to the Polytechnic, founded and edited the 
Review of the Churches, and undertook the organisation of 
the pious picnics which are the precursors of the modern 
pilgrimage. There is nothing in these laudable and use- 
ful pursuits incompatible with the calling of a Wesleyan 
minister, any more than the scientific researches of Dr. 
Dallinger or the journalistic labour of the editor of the 
Methodist Recorder. But Dr. Dallinger had not offended 
the Sanhedrin, and the editor had only made it ridiculous 
by the excess of his zeal in its defence. Therefore, Dr. 
Lunn was singled out for expulsion, which he anticipated 
by his resignation. So the Conference thanks God, with 
Dogberry, that it has got rid of a knave; and then sits 
down placidly to hold sweet communion with Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes, who edits the Methodist Times, through 
which Dr. Lunn had perpetrated his enormities. But 
then Dr. Lunn, although able and energetic, can be 
jumped upon with safety, whereas to jump upon Mr. 
Price Hughes might be inconvenient. And, besides, it is 
so much easier to let him off this time as a reward for 
behaving himself more seemly in the future. 

In the Review of the Churches Dr. Lunn reviews the 
whole controversy, and concludes as follows :— 

On the advice of many of my best friends I have resolutely 
adopted—if the paradox is permissible—an attitude of indeci- 
sion, and shall take the opportunity of a quiet holiday in 
Switzerland to consider well before taking any decided step. 
There are, however, two or three facts and two or three con- 
siderations which are manifest, and will no doubt influence my 
ultimate decision. In the first place the ministry which I 
received from a Higher Source than the Wesleyan Conference 
is not affected by my resignation. Inu the second place my 
sphere of service to the Church of Christ at the Polytechnic is 
also unaffected. In the third place my position as a class- 
leader in the Wesleyan Methodist Church is also unaffected, 
and there is nothing in Methodist polity to hinder my con- 
tinuing to render such service as I am able in Wesleyan 
Methodist pulpits. The considerations which will weigh very 
heavily with me in my iinal decision are, in the first place, 
that I must take no step which will injure the movement 
which this Review was founded to represent; and secondly 
that I can never take up a position which would necessarily 
involye any expression of doubt as to the yalidity of my 
own ministry in the past, or the present validity of the ministry 
of those eminent representatives of the Free Churches who 
have worked with me in this movement. I have ever held to 
the truth of the great patristic saying, “ Ubi Christus, ibi 
Ecclesia,” and whether I find it possivle to remain a member 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, or am compelled to seck 
another spiritual home, I can neyer take up a position inccn- 
sistent with this great saying. 





ENGINEERS and railway men will be interested in 
reading Mr. Lodian’s paper in Cassier’s Mugazine for 
May upon “ Fast ‘Trains of England and America.” 
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WORK, WORK, WORK! 
THE GospeL AccorDING To M. Zoa. 

Tue New Review publishes the full text of the address 
which M. Zola delivered to the Paris Students’ Association 
some weeks since, brief notices of which appeared in the 
English press. The article is well worth careful perusal. 
After describing the despairing cry for happiness which 
arose on all. sides, and which nothing could satisfy, M. 
Zola said the sound filled him, old and hardened Positivist 
as he is, with infinite pity. Without attempting to 
summarise all his remarks, I quote some of the concluding 
passages in which he preaches the gospel of labour. 

TOIL, YOUNG MEN, TOIL! 

I will conclude by, in my turn, offering you a faith, by 
beseeching you indeed to put your trust in work. Toil, young 
men, toil! Iam quite conscious of the triteness of the advice. 
There is not a distribution of prizes at any school but it falls 
upon heedless, indifferent ears. None the less, I ask you to 
reflect upon it, and yenture—I who have beer nothing but a 
toiler—to tell you how great has been the benefit that I have 
derived from the long labour, the arduous accomplishment of 
which has occupied my whole life. My career began in hard- 
ship; I knew bitter misery and despair. Later on I lived a 
life of battle, I live it still; disparaged, scoffed at, covered 
with insults! . Well, through all of this I have had but one 
faith, one fortifier—work. That which has sustained me has 
been the huge labour I imposed upon myself. Yonder, in 
front of me, I always beheld the goal toward which I was 
marching; and this it was—whenever the ‘ills of life had laid 
me low—that sufficed to set me on my legs again and gave me 
the courage to march on and on, despite everything. * 

A NEVER-FAILING CONSOLATION. 

The work I refer to is ‘steady, settled work, the daily task, 
the self-imposed duty of making a forward step every day 
towards the accomplishment of one’s allotted toil. How many 
times of a morning have I sat down at my table, with my head 
in confusion, lost, my mouth bitter, tortured by some great 
physical or moral anguish! And on each occasion, despite the 
rebellion of my sufferings, my task—after the first minutes of 
agony—brought me relief and comfort.’ I have invariably 
risen up from my daily toil with a feeling of consolation—my 
heart yet sore, perhaps, but nevertheless conscious that I was 
still erect, with strength enough to ‘continue living until the 
morrow. 

LABOUR THE LAW OF LIFE. 

Labour! remember that it is the unique natural law of the 
world, the regulator which leads organised matter. to its 
unknown goal. Life has no other meaning, no other raison 
Wétre; we only appear on this earth in order that we each 
may contribute our share of labour and disappear. 

As soon as that task has been accepted, as soon as the 
accomplishment of it begins, quietude, it seems to me, must 
descend into the hearts of those that experience the greatest 
torture. There are some minds, I know, that are tormented 
by thoughts of the Infinite, the Mysterious, and to them I 
fraternally address myself, advising them to occupy their lives 
with some huge labour, the end of which it might be well they 
should never see. This is the balancing pole that will enable 
them to proceed on their way upright, without fear of falling, 
the diversion that will provide solace for every weary hour, 
the grain of wheat tendered to the mind that it may 
grind it for its daily sustenance with the satisfaction that 
attends upon the performance of duty. Doubtless this does 
not resolve any metaphysical problem; in what I have said 
there is but am empirical recipe for living life honestly and in 
tolerable quietude. 

SOCIALISM THE GREAT LAW OF TO-MORROW. 

Cannot you already see outlined in the rise and growth of 
Socialism, the one great law of to-morrow, the law of labour 
for all—liberating and pacifying toil? So, young men, young 
men, set yourselves to work. Let each of you accept his task, 
a task to fill his life. It may be a very humble one, but it 
will none the less be useful. Let it be what you please, 
provided that it is there, and that it keeps you erect ! 
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FRENCH AGGRESSION ON SIAM. 


THERE are many articles on the Siam Frontier Dispute 
in the July magazines, but they all sound the same note. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Henry Norman writes 
on the “ Future of Siam.” The artice is brightly written, 
and based upon the result of his own observation. Mr. 
Norman is quite sure that Siam could not offer any resis- 
tance worth naming to any European force. Like every- 
body else who writes upon the subject in this month’s 
magazines, Mr. Norman is in favour of intervention to 
protect Siam against her aggressive neighbour :— 

We are the great power in the whole Hast, and we must 
remain so. For the sake of peace and security for our present 
possessions, and for the sake of our future market, we must not 
allow Siam to be absorbed by France. If to prevent this it is 
necessary to “ protect” Siam, we must be prepared to do so. 
Speaking for myself, though the attitude may be an unpopular 
one, I hold as an Imperialist and a believer in Englishmen 
above all other men, and in British rule above all other rule, 
that we should be justified in assuming charge of Siam for no 
other reason than to prevent France doing so. But of course 
we must be sure of her intention first. Our forefathers twice 
prevented her from founding a rival empire; we should not be 
less determined. 

In the Nineteenth Century the Hon. G. N. Curzon has an 
article on this question which he illustrates adwirably 
with a map displaying the successive advance of the 
French frontier on the successful maps in 1866, 1887, 
and 1892. Mr. Curzon thinks that we ought‘to say 
“Hands off” to the French. He says:— 

The proximity of Siam to our Indian dominions, the ‘millions 
of British capital that are sunk in the country, and the 
enormous preponderance of British political and commercial 
interests—as compared with the total absence of any corre- 
sponding French qualifications—render it impossible, therefore, 
for any British Government to acquiesce in further and more 
serious assaults upon Siamese territorial integrity, or in the insti- 
tution of a rival and hostile European influence at Bangkok. 

No English Government could afford to sit still while the 
French established themselves, at leisure and in succession, in 
the Cis-Mekong districts, on the Central Siamese plateau, in 
the valleys of the Menam and the Meping. Of this our neigh- 
bours should be apprised in full time. ; 

In the National: Review Mr. R. S. Gundry, writing on 
‘France, England, and Siam,” sets forth the cause at 
issue between the Powers, and insists that— 

Nothing could be fairer than the Siamese proposal that both 
sides should bring forward proofs in support of their respective 
claims, and that resort should be had to arbitration in case of 
inability to agree; and the French Government would be 
well-advised to accept it. The relegation of the question to 
diplomacy would not only give opportunity fur a settlement 
that would be less redolent of aggression, but would open the 
door of a revision of M. Ribot’s claims on the Upper Mekong, 
where England would not only view with jealousy any encroach- 
ment on Luang Prabang, but would certainly resent the 
annexation of territory that she has herself just ceded to Siam. 

In the Asiatic Quarterly there are two papers dealing 
with French designs on the borders of Siam. The 
writer of the article upon France and Siam is a resident 
in the latter country, who strongly objects to the action 
of the French, and urges that we should du what we can 
to prevent Siam becoming a prey to French ambition. 

England has no desire or intention eitlier now or at any 
future time to annex Siam; but our interests, both political 
and commercial, require that the independence of the country 
shall be upheld. Commercially, any tampering with the 
kingdom by France will mean the certain loss‘to this’ country 
of a valuable and rapidly increasing trade; and politically, 
since the occupation of the country by France would make our 
boundaries co-terminous, and result in constant friction, besides 
adding largely to the expenses of administ ring Bur:nah. 








From a photograph) } (taken for the “ Westminster Budget.” 


MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
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SOME POPULAR AUTHORS 





AND THEIR BOOKS. 


DAUDET, HOWELLS, STEVENSON, HIGGINSON, MISS DICKENS, ZANGWILL, ETC. 


month is papers describing popular authors and 


f ae chief feature of the lighter magazines this 
(To 
books. 


their For convenience sake I string 


‘together the notices of these articles. 


ALPHONSE D.UDET. 
The brightest and most readable of the series is the 
charming account of M. and Madame Alphonse Daudet, 
which Miss Belloc contributes to the Jd/er. It is part 


‘sketch, part interview, and gives a very pleasant picture 


of the great French novelist and his wife. 

One of the most charming characteristics of Alphonse 
Daudet is his love for, and pride in, his wife. He says, “ All 
that is best in my literary work is owing to her influence and 
suggestion. There are whole realms of human nature which 
we men cannot explore. We have not eyes to see, nor hearts 
to understand, certain subtle things which a woman perccives 
at once; yes, women have a mission to fulfil in the literature 
of to-day.” 

His handwriting is clear. and somewhat feminine in form, 
and he always uses a steel pen. Till his health broke down 
he wrote every word of his manuscripts himself, but of late he 
has been obliged to dictate to his wife and two secretaries ; 
re-writing, however, much of his work in the margin of the 
manuscript, and also adding to and polishing each chapter in 
proof, 

Daudet’s novels ere really human documents, for from early 
youth he has put down from day to day, almost from hour to 
hour, all that he has seen, heard, and done. He calls his note- 
books “my memory.” When about to start a new novel he draws 
out a general plan, then he copies out all the incidents from 
his note-books which he thinks will be of value to him for 
the story. The next step is to make out a rough list of 
chapters, and then, with infinite care, and constant corrections, 
he begins writing out the book, submitting each page to his 
wife’s criticism, and discussing with her the working out of 
every incident, and the arrangement of every episode. 

His own favourite dramatist and writer is Shakespeare, 
whom, however, he only knows by translation, and Hamlet and 
‘Desdemona are his favourite hero and heroine in the fiction 
of the world, although he considered Balzac his literary 
master. 

How Daudet began life as a poet, then blossomed into a 
dramatist, and afterwards served four years as one of 
the Duc de Morny’s secretaries—for all this and much 
besides of interest and instruction I must refer the 
reader to the article. But one more extract I must give. 
Speaking of the war year, 1870-1, Daudet told Miss 
Belloc :— 

“That terrible year taught me many things. It was then 
for the first time that I learned to appreciate our workpeople, 
le peuple. Had it not been for what I then went through, one 
whole side of good human nature would have been shut to me. 
The Paris cuvrier is a splendid fellow, and among my best 
friends I reckon some of those who fought by my side in 1870.” 

I, ZANGWILL. 


Mr. Zangwill, in the same magazine, tells the story of 
his first book. The humour is rather forced, but the 
tale is not without interest. Mr. Zangwill began to write 
stories when he was ten, and when he was in his teens 
gained a prize for a tale which appeared in Society. He 
stands aghast at the quantity of rubbish he tnrned out 
in his seventeenth and eighteenth years, in the scanty 
leisure of a harassed pupil-teacher at an clementary 
school, working hard in the evenings for a degree at the 
London University to boot. His first serious effort was a 


story, “The Premier and the Painter;” but his first 
literary success was “The Children of the Ghetto.” 
After it appeared all seems to have gone smoothly. He 
thus sums up his own experience by way of advising 
literary aspirants :-— 

ut the best I can find is this: That if you are blessed with 
some talent, a great deal of industry,and an amount of conceit 
mighty enough to enable you ‘to disregard superiors, equals 
and critics, as well as the fancied demands of the public, it 
is possible, without friends, or introductions, or bothering 
celebrities to read your manuscripts, or cultivating the camp 
of the log-rollers, to attain, by dint of slaying day and night 
for years during the flower of your youth, to a fame infinitely 
less wide-pread than a prize-fighter’s, and a pecuniary position 
which you might with far less trouble have been born to. 

EMILIA BAZAN, 

Under the title, “ The First Woman in Spain,” Sylvester 
Baxter, in the Cosmopolitan for June, writes a very appre- 
ciative notice of his friend Emilia Pardo Bazan, the 
Spanish novelist. After describing her childhood and 
her first literary attempt, he tells us the following story 
of the origin of one of her most famous novels :— 

“La Tribuna” was suggested by the sight of dozens of 
groups of operatives from the great cigar factory in La 
Corufia on their way homeward at close of day. “Can there 
be anything like a novel beneath those calico gowns and frayed 
mantles?” she asked herself. ‘“ Yes,” her instinct responded, 
“wherever there are four thousand women, there are certainly 
four thousand novels: the thing is to find them out.” Then 
she recollected that those women, dark, strong and resolute in 
bearing, had been the most ardent partisans of the federal idea 
in the revolutionary years, and she felt a curiosity to study the 
development of a political idea in woman’s brain. 

For two months she visited the factory morning and after- 
noon, listening to conversations, delineating types, hunting for 
phrases and modes of thought. She obtained local newspapers 
of the federal epoch, evoked recollections, described the Corufia 
of her childhood, and reconstructed the days of the famous 
compact. She did not make the slightest attempt at satire, 
and she even endeavoured to diminish her humorous effects. 

An aristocrat by birth, Sefiora Bazan is evidentlydemocratie 
by nature ; made so by her broad and keen sympathies, aroused 
by her observations in circles of life foreign to her class. No 
socialist could put it stronger than the following: “The 
genuine social inferno into which the novelist may descend, 
the modern Dante who writes cantos of the Comedia Humana, 
is the factory; and the most condemned of the condemned, 
that being who is converted into a wheel, a cylinder, an 
automaton.” 

W. D. EOWELLS. 

McClure’s Magazine for June makes an attempt to sub- 
stitute real conversations for the interview. The victim 
selected for the first attempt is Mr. W. D. Howells, his 
interlocutor being H. H. Boyesen. It can hardly be 
said to be a success. Mr. Boyesen does not know how to 
interview, and he attempts to make up for his lack of art 
by laying on flattery with a trowel. From the remarks 
made by Mr. Howells I take the following items :— 

I had always a passion for literature, and toa boy witha 
mind and a desire to learn a printing office is not a bad school. 
I was nineteen years old when I went to the capital and wrote 
legislative reports for Cincinnati and Cleveland papers; after- 
wards I beeame one of the editors of the Ohio State Journal. 
My duties gradually took a wide range, and I edited the 
literary column and wrote many of the leading articles. Then 
I wrote a poem for the Aflantic, which pleased Lowell, pub- 
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lished some verse, and was appointed to’a Consulate in Italy. 
At first I was going to the Consulate at Rome; but as it 
depended entirely upon perquisites, which amounted only to 
three or four hundred dollars a year, I declined it, and they 
gave me Venice. The salary was raised to fifteen hundred 
dollars, which seemed to me quite beyond the dreams of 
avarice. My Venetian experience gave me four years of 
almost uninterrupted leisure for study and literary work. 
There was, to sure, occasionally an invoice to be verified, 
but that did not take much time. * Secondly, it gave me a 
wider outlook. Thirdly, I learned German and Italian. From 
the day I arrived in Venice I kept a journal, in which I noted 
down my impressions. I found a young pleasure in registering 
my sensations at the sight of notable things, and literary 
reminiscences usually shimmered through my observations. 
Then f received an offer from the Boston Daily Advertiser to 
write weekly or bi-weekly letters, for which they paid me five 
dollars, in greenbacks, a column, nonpareil. 


Mr. Howells goes on to tell how his first story was 
refused by publisher after publisher, but when published - 
at last achieved an immediate success. He says that he 
prefers of all his works “ A Modern Instance.” 

“Silas Lapham” is the most successful novel I have pub- 
‘ished, except “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” which has sold 
mearly twice as many copies as any of the rest. 


MISS MARY DICKENS. 


Miss Dickens is described in the Young Woman for 
July. She is the granddaughter of Charles Dickens. 
Her novels, “Cross Currents” and “A Mere Cypher,” 
give promise that the grandfather’s genius is developing 
in his descendant. The interviewer says:— 

Of full height, rather slim, with large thoughtful eyes set 
in a:refined intellectual face, Miss Dickens is altogether a 
bright, : unaffected young lady, whose chief charm is her 
naturalness.. She has never lost her girlishness, though when 
looking at you sternly through her pince-nez she is more 
formidable. She is naturally pleased with the reception given 
to her books, and frankly showed it ; but success has in no way 
spoiled her. When I asked her how she came to be a writer, 
she replied, with a light laugh, that she hardly knew. “I 
never should have thought of writing at all,” she told me, “if 
it were not that I havea friend who makes story-writing her 
profession. I had been in the habit of criticising her work for 
years, and in this way I gradually acquired a familiarity with 
the technique of the art which eventually suggested to me 
the idea of writing a story on my own account.” She men- 
tioned that at first she felt very shy of putting anything in 
the shape of thought into print. “ My first book was quite 
dreadful tome. I felt as I should imagine a snail might feel 
if he should find himself suddenly separated for ever from his 
shell! It was silly, of course, and one gets hardened; but even 
now I cannot sit still and see any one reading a story‘of mine. 
It makes me wretched.” 

“Have you any particular methods of work?” 

“T write six hours a day—three in the morning, three in 
the afternoon. As to waiting until the spirit moves me,” she 
went on merrily, “if I did that, I might never sit down to 
work at all. But I must own that it is not pleasant to get up 
after having written three lines in three hours, and then 
‘perhaps to cross those three lines out in the afternoon.” Miss 

ickens Works in a little room at the top of the tall house, and 
her window commands a fine view of the Park. 


R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The character sketch in the Young Man for July is 
Rey. W. J. Dawson’s study of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Mr. Dawson, speaking of Stevenson’s early days, says :— 

From carliest boyhood he admits the tendency to write, but 
with him it was never a casual indulgence, nor was the 
achievement of his style a fortunate discovery. In those old 
Edinburgh student days which he has so perfectly depicted, 
he was to the academic eye a mere idler, at:ending as few 
classes as he possibly could, and wholly without thirst for 
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academic honour. When he presented himself for a certificate 
in the engineering class, Professor Fleming Jenkin, whose life 
he was afterwards to write, said, “It is quite useless for you 
to come, Mr, Stevenson. There may be doubtful cases: there is 
no doubt about yours. You have simply not attended my class.” 

Speaking of one great element of his charm, Mr. 
Dawson says :— 

Mr. Stevenson has three great interests in life: the first is 
himself, the second his fellow-man, and the third Nature. In 
his power of minute self-revelation he resembles Montaigne. 
His candour is perfect, and whatever he writes he unconsciously 
succeeds in projecting some lovable, or at least fascinating, 
image of himself across the page. 

. T. W. HIGGINSON. 

In the Literary Northwest for June Miss Mary J. Reid 
has a very interesting article upon “ Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson,” illustrated by his portrait and an autograph. 
Miss Reid says :— 

Physically, our author is tall and broad-shouldered, carrying 
all of his six feet in his erect and soldierly bearing. His eyes 
are blue, his complexion is ruddy and healthful, and his hair 
is brown, flecked with gray. His voice is clear and well- 
modulated, his manner genial, and he possesses much social 
tact. In a mixed company Higginson soon gets the ear of 
the room, and knows how to adapt himself to the capacities 
and idiosyncrasies of others. On the platform he is a ready 
yet finished speaker, realising one’s ideal of oratory more 
nearly than any other living American. As he always begins 
his speeches in a conversational tone, a novice might be 
disappointed in him, not understanding the art that conceals 
art. As a presiding officer he is unequalled, having a profound 
knowledge of parliamentary rules and an infinite amount of 
tact. Being quick at repartee, his admirers claim that he is 
one of the best after-dinner speakers at the East, his: only 
rival in that respect being Hon. Chauncey Depew. In politics 
he is a “ Mugwump.” 





An Example for Our Women from Chicago. 

Mr. Jot1AN RALPH writes a paper in Harper’s Magazine 
upon “ Chicago’s Gentle Side.” He gives the following 
account of the kind of work done by the Chicago Pro- 
tective Agency for Women :— 

Five mistresses of disorderly resorts had brought as many 
young girls to Mrs. Logan, and had said they wanted them 
saved. The girls were pure, but had been brought to the 
houses in question by men who had pretended that they were 
taking them to restaurants or respectable dwellings. The 
Agency caused the arrest of the men implicated; and when 
the first case came up for trial, the Agency sent for fourteen or 
sixteen married women of fine social position to come to court 
and sit through the trial to see fair play. When the bagnio- 
keeper, who was the chief witness against the prisoner, took 
the stand, she testified that the girl had been told that her 
house was a restaurant where she was to have supper. Unde- 
ceived, she was greatly frightened, and the woman took charge 
of her. Then the counsel for the defence began to draw out 
the story of the woman’s evil life and habits. He was rebuked 
from the Bench, and was told that the woman’s~character for 
chastity could not affect her testimony, and that when counseh 
asked such questions of women witnesses the Court would 
insist that similar questions be put to all male witnesses in. 
each ease, with the same intent to destroy the force of. their 
depositions. Thus was established a new principle in criminal 
practice. In the other cases prosecuted by the Agency the 
same array of matrons in silks, laces, and jewels was con- 
spicuous in the court-rooms. The police and court officials are 
said to have been astonished at this proceeding by women of 
their standing. But the-women have not only gained a step 
towards perfect justice for their sex, they say that their 
presence in court has put an end to the ribaldry that was 
always a feature of trials of the kind. Not far removed from 
this work has been the successful effort of the women to raise 
what iz called “ the age of consent ” from twelve to sixteen years. 
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FRITZ VON UHDE. 

Some of us still remember a very striking picture 
which was recently exhibited at the new gallery in 
Grafton Street; yet it evidently did not succeed in 
attracting such universal attention as would ensure its 
being reproduced in any of the handbooks to the 
“Pictures of the Year.” The picture referred to 
is Fritz von Uhde’s “Lord, Abide With Us,” in which 
the disciples who met Christ on the road to Emmaus 
and Christ Himself were painted in the ordinary costume 
of nineteenth century workmen. Very little seems 
known about the artist who has dared to lend such 
reality to Christ and His teaching by depicting Him amid 


‘ 





FRITZ VON UHDE. 


present-day surroundings ; therefore the following notes 
respecting his career are not without interest. They are 
taken from Heft 19 of the Universwm and trom a short 
study -by Otto Feld in the June number of Nord und Siid. 

Fritz von Uhde, says his eritic, is an artist and a 
painter who reads the Bible story and contemplates the 
world; his soul is filled with an all-pitying love for man- 
kind, and it is this same love which he discerns in nature 
and in toiling humanity, and reproduces in his pictures. 

The evening bells are heard across the fields; a gentle 
expression steals over the faces of the peasants; they 
bend the knee; their hearts are full, and they are weighed 
down with fatigue. At this moment a wanderer comes 
up to them, and whispers soft consoling words to them. 
Again, a group of children are playing in a poor room; 
a man with gentleness and love in his eyes goes in; the 
little hearts fly to him and trustingly crowd round his 
knee, staring innocently while the kind words flow from 
his lips. This is “‘ Suffer Litt'e Children.” 

Few artists, however, have experienced so much varied 
criticism as Uhde. Some have lauded his religious pic- 
tures as works of the highest epoch-making significance ; 
others have condemned them just as roundly. In modern 
painting they are certainly something thoroughly new, 
representing Christ and New Testament events as pre- 
sent-day actualities. Yet in other periods of art history 
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the same things have happened before. Nearly all the 
artists of the Italian Renaissance, for instance, painted 
Biblical occurrences as events of the Italian life of the 
time. Similarly, Diirer gives us the Niirnberg of his 
day, and Rembrandt the Netherlands of his time. 

Uhde was born in May, 1844 (or 1848 ?), at Wolkenburg, 
in Saxony. After spending some time at the Academy of 
Art at Dresden, he seems to have been disgusted with 
his progress, and so gave up art in 1867 to enter the 
Saxon regiment of mounted guards, and as officer took 
part in the French campaign of 1870-71. - In 1877, 
however, he put off his military uniform to go back 
to art, studying the Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century at Munich, and in 1879 going to Paris, where he 
worked some time in the studio of Munkacsy. In 1882 
he returned to Munich, then set out for Holland in the 
same year, the fruits of his sojourn in that country being 
a series of studies and impressions of Dutch life. 

Meanwhile, the Germans were shaking their heads in 
doubt over Uhde’s work; but it was not till 1884 that 
the real storm of rage and adverse criticism broke forth. 
This was dpropos of his first Biblicai picture, “ Suffer 


- Little Children,” in which no attempt whatever is made 


at beauty of form, simple, honest truth rather being made 
to speak more forcibly than any conventional beauty. 

The master has indeed made a deep study of the pious 
legends, and has rescued from the Gospel that which is 
ever human. Stripped of all dogma, he soars in the 
sphere of pure humanity, so that the great teacher who 
practised and preached love for mankind goes to the 
children and to the poor and oppressed, breaking bread 
for the disciples in “‘'The Disciples at Emmaus; ” enter- 
ing the poor hut when the family are asking a blessing, 
and sitting down to the simple meal with them in “Come, 
Lord Jesus, and Be Our Guest;” and preaching in the 
open to the devout country folk in “The Sermon on the 
Mount.” A mighty step forward is “ The Lord’s Supper,” 
which, according to a French critic, should have been 
entitled “Comment se fondent les religions,’ but those 
who would fathom all the riches of the artist’s soul should 
not fail to turn to his “ Holy Night.” 

Most of Uhde’s pictures seem to have gone into the 
hands of private individuals outside Germany, but the 
following list of the Biblical subjects already treated may 
be regarded as fairly complete :— 

“Suffer Little Children.” 1884. Leipzig Museum. 

“ The Disciples at Emmaus.” 1884. Museum at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

“Come, Lord Jesus, and be our Guest.” 1885. Berlin 
National Gallery. 

“Tne Sermon on the Mount.” 1886-7. 

“The Holy Night.” 1887. 

“The Birth of Christ.” 1889. 

“The Lord’s Supper.” 1890. 

“The Journey to Bethlehem.” 1890. Pinakothek, Munich. 

“The Women returning from the Sepulchre.” 1890. 

* Morning.” 1890. 

“The Flight into Egypt.” 1891. 

“ Bringing the News to the Shepherds.” 1892. 

“Lord, Abide with Us.” 1892. 

“Easter Morning.” 1892. 

“The Journey to Emmaus.” 1892. 

“Christ among the Work-People.” Luxembourg, Paris. 


Dresden Gallery. 


In the Theosophist for June, Colonel H. 8. Oleott con- 
tributes the fifteenth chapter of his ‘‘ Old Diary Leaves,” 
in which he makes many extraordinary statements as to 
the way in which Madame Blavatsky wrote “Isis 
Unveiled.” I reprint them in Borderland. 
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THE DECADENCE OF ART. 
By Mr. Frep. Harrison AND Mr. QUILTER. 
Me. Freperic Harrison, who recently discoursed 


* -eoncerning the decline and fall of British romance, is 


now turning his attention in the same mournful mood to 
modern art. In the Forum for June Mr. Harrison says 
that he finds numerous illustrations of the decadence of 
art in many places. 

THE CULT OF THE DISGUSTING. 


Among other instances, he calls attention to the love of 
reproducing objects which simply disgusts him. 

One rarely secs an exhibition of pictures ‘now, especially in 
France, without plenty of literal transcripts from hospitals, 
police cells, and dens of infamy, A powerful imagination 
might find art even there. But the aim of these modern 
“ artists” is not art—but disgust. They give us mere coloured 
photographs, without grace, pathos, awe, life, or invention. 
Their purpose is to be as ugly, as crude, as photographic, as 
unpleasant as canvas and dull paint can make it. It is not 
even grim; it is not sensational; it is not a tour de force. 
Everything is flat, angular, prosaic, nasty. Few persons have 
witnessed the operation of ovariotomy, or a lesson in anatomy, 
or a drunken orgy in a night-house. To give a literal render- 
ing of one of such scenes ministers in some to a prurient 
curiosity. And the artist has his reward in the grinning 
groups around his work. But it is no more art than is the 
report of a filthy trial, or the descriptions in a manual of 
surgery. 

THE THEORY OF THE UGLY SCHOOL. 


Strange though it may seem, this practice is by 
no means confined to the worst of contemporary 
artists :-— 


We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that men of true gift 
and trained skill are dragging down their Art into the mire; 
and it is time to weigh their claims and their theories. For it 
concerns much more than Art. Like every other claim to 
degrade human life, it has a moral and a social side which 
concerns us all. 

?educed to its elements, their theory is this :— 

“Art means the representation of Nature. Whatever is 
found in Nature is the subject of Art. The test of Art is 
success in representation: nothing else at all. The business 
of the artist is to show how cleverly he can use his brush. It 
matters not what he paints, if it enables him to display 
dexterity, You, the spectator, must not think about the paint- 
ing—the one thing to be thought of is the painter. You may 
not like the result of his work: you may find it as a picture, 
tedious, revolting, g:otesque. So much the worse for you. The 
painter sees that: the painter enjoys that dull or foul scene ; 
the painter once scw that queer combination. It is no business 
of yours that it does not interest you, Your business is to see how 
very cleverly he has put on to canvas this filth or this dulness. If 
you ¢annot sce it, you are a rank Philistine, and had better 
buy oleographs evermore. Art has been ruined by its silly 
straining after the beautiful, the ideal, the charming, and the 
ennobling. There is in Nature quite as much that is coafse, 
dull, odd, and foul—perhaps much more—and it is far more 
obvious and intelligible. Art henceforth means the realism of 
the seamy side of Nature and Man. We have been surfeited 
by the pursuit of grace, beauty, and dignity, which have led 
Art into a world of sickly conventions. We are now in for 
naturalism in its real, crude, naked slfipe. If technique is 
right, all is right. The one test of Art is—du Chic, du Chic, 
encore du Chic!” 

These are the Ten Commandments of the Ugly School. And 
we may say at once that Art has never before been endangered 
by a creed at once so false and so base. It is the product of 
conceit in the artist, stimalated by the demoralising system of 
public Exhibitions filled by competition, in an age when 
social principles are being cast pell-mell into the melting- 
pot. 
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IS ART INSPIRATION WORN OUT ? 

Against this doctrine Mr. Harrison raises his voice in 
eloquent protest. He says :— 

There never was, and there never will be, any epoch of great 
Art which had not its own religious, social, or national enthu- 
siasm, its recognised ideals of beauty and happiness, its sense 
that the duty of Art was to minister toa nobler life. It will be 
an evil day when Art comes to mean individual caprice, and 
the artist means a clever tradesman scheming to get business 
—when the ideal of beauty is displaced by feats of manual 
dexterity. It is but too obvious that nearly all that which 
served to inspire great Art in past times is now worn out. But 
to preach to us that Art needs no inspiration, no ideals, no 
guidance, no thought, no beauty, no self-control—that its sole 
task is to put on canvas whatever is to be seen—this is the 
broad road that leadeth to destruction. 

THE TRUE PATH. 


Mr. Harrison is not content merely to protest ; he thinks 
he sees the true path in which all artists must work if 
art is to be saved. In some modern painters he thinks 
he can recognise hopeful signs. 

Especially is that true of those poetic efforts to combine fact, 
beauty, pathos, and reality in the aspect of common things and 
lowly lives—which may be said to culminate in the Angelus. 
Here is the true path. But amongst these new groups, raging 
to be “original,” both here and in France, there are some to 
whom beauty—nobleness of aspect or of feeling—even decency 
—are a mockery and an offence; some whose ideal it is to be 
dull, or to be eccentric, or to be brutal. For such there is no 
hope in this world or the next. 

WHAT MR. QUILTER THINKS. 

Mr. Harry Quilter in the English Illustrated Magazine 
discusses upon a similar subject, but he has ideas of his 
own as to the cause of the mischief and its remedy. 
Judging from Mr. Quilter’s paper, one of the greatest 
evils which assail art at the present day is the popularity 
of illustrated journalism. Newspapers pay so. well that 
the rising artists are tempted to devote themselves to 
ephemeral work. 

THE CURSE OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr. Quilter says :— 

I who write have scen in England the rise and growth of 
illustrated journalism, from the old days when there was pro- 
vided for the delectation of the esthetic public only the 
Illustrated London News and its “ Police” namesake, to these 
present days of Daily Graphics and Pich-me-ups and the Picture 
Magazine ; and I have no hesitation in saying that the effect 
of this enormous development has been far more injurious than 
beneficial to the finest qualities of English art. Whether it has 
not been as strongly injurious to English life is a question of 
graver importance, and one which cannot be debated here, but 
there can be little doubt but that the baser sort of society 
journalism, which probably does more harm than any other 
social influence of the day, walks hand in hand with these 
Anglo-French illustrations which are becoming daily more 
common. We have not yet, it is true, the absolute equivalent 
of La Vie Parisienne produced in London, but there are one 
or two journals of essentially the same type, and which appear 
to be day by day feeling their way gradually to the attainment 
of that paper’s special ideal. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE, 

To check the decay which is going on all round, 
Mr. Quilter insists that— 

If we would have a great art we must encourage less the 
art that is only made for destruction, which is, of its very 
nature, temporary and evanescent. And to do this we must 
render the prizes of the first commensurate with the 
importance of the object, and such as can be utilised to help 
all those who choose the hizher service. 

There are many ways of eifecting the last-mentioned 
object, of which ene of the simplest would be the institution 
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of competitions for great decorative designs in both painting 
and sculpture, at certain fixed seasons. A preliminary series 
of designs should be sent in to the judges, and from these a 
certain number selected. Their producers should be assisted 
to defray the expense of models, studio, ete., necessary to the 
completion of the finished work. The finally successful 
competitor should have his work purchased by the nation at 
an adequate, but not extravagant price, and should further be 
allowed the privilege of exhibiting az a matter of right for 
three or more successive years at the Royal Academy. The 
unsuccessful designs should become the property of the 
nation in such cases as those in which the nation had 
paid for their production, and might easily be utilised in 
principal art schools, galleries and museums. I believe if 
such a competition were instituted twice yearly, two months 
being given for the preparation and judgment of the first 
designs, and four for the execution of the work, a great 
improvement would be effected. 
THE PENURY OF THE MODERN ARTIST. 

Mr. Quilter closes his article by describing with much 
feeling the miserable condition of the modern artist. It 
seems there are 10,000 persons mentioned as artists in 
“The Year's Art”; there are probably twice as many 
who are devoted to the brush, yet only one picture in 
ten of those exhibited in ‘the galleries is sold. Mr. 
Quilter says :— 

Many of these boys of ours, and those the best, the least 
advertising, and most high-minded, are literally starving; and 
starving, mnd, with that most bitter of all thoughts, that 
there is for the best kind of work they try to do no recognition 
and no reward. These are not sentimental or hasty words, nor 
are they written by one who is ignorant of this subject. I 
have been for many years behind the scenes of the unfashion- 
able artist world. I have seen the shoe pinch—seen it some- 
times drive my near friends to desperation and madness. It 
would be everything to the men who are,working honestly and 
unknown if they could feel there was a bi-yearly tribunal to 
which they might send their work in projection, and which 
would, if the work were deserving, aid its completion; nay, 
even the permission to show it to impartial judges, would save 
many from that morbid self-concentrated despair which is the 
artist’s greatest suffering. 


The Paderewski Mania. 

Mr. Henry T. Frvck, in the Yorum, gives an interest- 
ing account of the immense mania which prevails in 
America over the pianist Paderewski. Paderewski is 
probably the only musician who has made £36,000 in a 
single season. Mr. Finck says :— 

The receipts averaged about five thousand dollars, and the 
pianist’s earnings from about seventy concerts in twenty-six 
American cities this season exceed $180,000—a sum never before 
reached by any instrumental performer and rarely equalled by 
a favourite prima donna in the palmiest days of the bel canto. 
To some of the concerts in Western cities, extra Paderewski 
trains were run from neig].bouring towns, and another curiosity 
was a special concert for the young lady students of Smith 
College, for which the authorities spent twelve hundred dollars. 

It is interesting to compare Rubinstein’s net earnings in 
1872—fifty thousand dollars for two hundred and fifteen 
concerts. For the number of concerts given he earned nine 
times as much as Rubinstein. Yet even this sum cannot 
cempt the Polish pianist to return next year. He longs to 
compose rather than to play. Six months of concert-giving, 
with half the nights spent sleepless on Pullman cars, brought 
on nervous prostration last year, and came near doing it 
again this year, in spite of his youthful age ¢ hirty-three) 
and his strong constitution; for he is a much stronger man 
than he looks, being muscular and wiry, and weighing one 
hundred and forty pounds. 

Our full purses and ready enthusiasm for what is greatest 
of its kind, combined with our “ magnificent distances,” make 
America at once the Eldorado and the terror of artists. 
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HOW NONCON. STUDENTS ARE TRAINED. 
By Prrvcrpat REYNOLDs. 


In the Quiver Mr. Raymond Blathwayt publishes 
an interview with Principal Reynolds, of Cheshunt College. 
The following extract from Dr. Reynolds’ remarks may 
be read with interest by those outside the Congregational 
body, who wish to know how one of the leading 
Nonconformist denominations trains its students for the 
Ministry. Dr. Reynolds said :— 

They know comparatively little of the old Puritans, and I 
should say that they are very much influenced by modern 
thought. They, of course, read along the lines of study we 
indicate to them, taking up very carefully the long-ago 
preparation in eastern and western heathendom for the con- 
ception of “The Word made Flesh;” the Christology of the 
Old Testament; the Alexandrine Gnosis ; the special teachings 
of the Four Gospels; our Lord’s testimony of Himself; and 
the theological conceptions deducible therefrom: but on this 
they graft their own study of modern theology. “Lux 
Mundi,” for instance, greatly interested them; and almost all 
of them have read Drummond's “ Natural Law,” although I, 
do not suppose many of them could criticise it very ably. I 
myself, at this time of day, am naturally rather conservative ; 
still, I like these youhg men to think matters out for them- 
selves as much as possible. I have elaborated a rather 
comprehensive plan of theology, which I am gradually opening 
up to my classes. Iam dealing a good deal with comparative 
religion, the relation of Christianity to philosophy and theology, 
starting from Christology and thence to theology. I teach 
them that the Incarnation is the great centre, and how it 
presses on conscience and heart. I tuke up the doctrine of the 
Godhead, and here I instruct them in “ Vanoosterzee,” 
Eflicott’s “ Being of God,” and in “ Dorner.” I advise them 
in their exegesis and general theology to take up the great 
books, and to regard theology equally from the biblical, the 
philosophical, and the historical point of view, tracing it all up 
from the Scriptures to the present day. 

And now as to the controversial side of the question, so 
necessary in the present day ? 

Well, they have a three years’ course in philosophy, psycho- 
logy, history, dogma, and ethics. They are specially instructed 
in the points of agnostic and infidel controversy ; they are 
advised where to concede and where to hold fast. Another 
thing that I believe in strongly as being of great benefit for 
these young men is the delivery of homiletic lectures on 
preaching. We begin with elocution. We tear these men to 
pieces at first; their delivery, their logic, their gremmar. I 
devote special pains to teaching them the proper use and the 
mode of employing illustrations in their sermons. It is difficult 
for a young man to know what he means by establishing a fact. 
He can state it readily enough, but to prove it is altogether 

another matter. I employ the Socratic method. They learn 
here that first they must know what they are going to say, 
then how to begin; they are assured of the lhomiletie motive ; 

they are taught the metisod of description; they learn how and 
when to end—always a difficult thing for young men. They 
lack pathos strangely. Most of them are afraid of their own 
emotions; they don’t like to let themselves go. Some, on the 
other hand, are all emotion. The pathetic and the argumenta- 
tive are exceedingly difficult to teach. 


How to Live for 200 Years. 

Any of our readers who wish to protract their existence 
in their present bodies for two centuries, may be inte- 
rested in knowing that in the North American Review for 
June Mr. William Kinnear tells them how to do so. Here 
is the prescription :— 

The most rational modes of keeping physical decay or 
deterioration at bay, and thus retarding the approach vf old 
age, are avoiding all foods rich in the e: rth salts, using much 
fruit, especially juicy, uncooked apples, and by taking daily 
two or three tumblerfuls of distilled water with about ten or 
tifteen.drops of diluted phosphoric acid in each glassful. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE FUTURE. 
PropiemMs IN STEAM AND ELECTRICITY. 


=. © Dy the Engineering Review for June, Professor Thurston, 


‘writing on “Progress in Steam Engineering,” thus 
describes the problems which still await solution at the 
hands of the engineer :— 


WORK FOR THE ENGINEER. 


The problems remaining to be solved are such as these: 
securing fuel of minimum volume and weight with maximum 
heat-producing power; making boilers safe for still higher 

ures; extending still more widely the range of thermo- 
ynamic transformation of the thermal into dynamic energy ; 
reducing still further, and greatly, the wastes of the engine, 
ially its internal heat-wastes; and concentrating the 
might wer of steam into even less compass and weight. 
Liquid fuels give about twice as much power as the coals, per 
pound and per cubic foot; boilers composed of many small 
chambers give greater safety, both from explosion and in case 
ef. explosion at high pressure; increased pressures, with 
further multiplication of engine-cylinders, promise further 
economy, and superheating the steam, should this ever be 
found permanently and safely practicable, gives perhaps even 
greater promise in this direction; the better kinds of iron and 
Socially of construction-steels, the new alloys constantly 
eoming into sight, and the more skilful use of materials by the 
designer, are conspiring to give further concentration of power, 
both in weight and space; and there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that the immediate future holds out promise of continued, 
perhaps of still accelerated, advances in all these directions. 


WHAT HE HAS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED. 


For the moment, at least, the advances of the céntury have 
brought us to the construction of steam-engines light enough 
to. compete successfully with the motive organs of the birds ; 
‘others economical enough to give us a horse-power for an hour 
with every twenty ounces of fuel burned in their boilers, and 
to carry a ton a mile, at sea, on the expenditure of a half 
ounce of coal; quick enough in their rotation to accompany 
the spinning armature of the dynamo-eléctric machine and to 
drive their dispersing energy over miles of wire, to give light 
or power to distant buildings or to cars loaded with a hundred 
‘passengers. The culmination of human ingenuity and skill 
seems to be presented in the new ocean steamers. 

Should this progress culminate in the discovery of methods 
of direct conversion of the energy of chemical forces into 
mechanical power without those enormous thermodynamic 
losses now apparently absolutely inevitable between our coal 
beds and our various machinery, our own times will very 
probably stand to those of future ages as, in respect to 
intellectual development, the days of the ancient Greeks stand 
to later times. 


FLYING BY ELECTRICITY. 


In McClure’s Magazine for June, Mr. C. Moffett pub- 
lishes an interview with Professor Graham Bell, from 
which I quote more at length in Borderland. Professor 
Bell says :— f 

Lhave not the shadow of a doubt that the problem of aerial 
navigation will be solved within ten years. That means an 
entire revolution in the world’s methods of transportation and 
of making war. Electricity in one form or another will 
undoubtedly be the motive power for air-ships, and every 
advance in electrical knowledge brings us one step nearer to 
the day when we shall fly.. It would be perfectly possible, 
to-day, to direct a flying machine by electricity. 

SEEING BY ELECTRICITY. 


Scientists are agreed that there is no theoretical reason why 
the well-known principles of light should not be applied in 
the same way that the principles of sound have been applied 
in the telephone, and thus allow us to see at a distance by 
electricity. It is merely a question of finding a diaphragm 
which will be sufficiently sensitive to receive the vibrations and 

' produce the corresponding electrical variations of light. 
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THINKING AND HEARING BY ELECTRICITY. 


Professor Graham Bell then said that the time is 
coming when thought will be transmitted electrically 
without wires or speech—as indeed it is done now every 
time a telepathic communication is received. He held 
forth hopes that before long the deaf will be made to 
hear and the blind to see by the same brain-tickling 
capacity of this universal agent. 





WHAT EDISON IS AFTER NOW. 
Two New INVENTIONS—IRON AND COAL. 


In McClure’s Magazine for June Mr. E. J. Edwards 
gives a very interesting account of the problems which 
Mr. Edison is now attempting to solve. If he succeeds 
he will revolutionise the iron and coal trade. 


AN ORE CONCENTRATOR. 


Mr. Edison’s most important campaign, according to 
his own account, upon which he has been engaged for 
several years, is the inyention of an ore concentrator for 
cheapening the process of extracting iron from earth and 
rock. Of ten important details necessary for success he 
has mastered eight. 

When the machinery is done as I expect to develop it, it will 
be capable of handling twenty thousand tons of ore a day with 
two shifts of men, five in a shift. That is to say, ten workmen, 
working twenty hours a day in the aggregate, will be able to 
take this ore, crush it, reduce the iron to cement-like propor- 
tions, extract it from the rock and earth, and make it into 
bricklets of pure iron, and do it so cheaply that it will com- 
mand the market for magnetic iron. 


A COAL CONVERTER. 


After this iron-ore concentrator is finished, Mr. Edison 
said :— 

I shall turn my attention to one of the greatest problems 
that I have ever thought of solving, and that is—the direct 
control of the energy which is stored up in coal, so that it may 
be employed without waste and at a very small margin of 
cost. Ninety per cent. of the energy that exists in coal is 
now lost in converting it into power. 

If this waste were saved— 


{t would enable an ocean steamship of twenty thousand 
horse-power to cross the ocean faster than any of the crack 
vessels now do, and require the burning of only, two hundred 
and fifty tons of coal instead of three thousand, which are 
now required; so that, of course, the charges for freight and 
passenger fares would be greatly reduced. It would enormously 
lessen the cost of manufacturing and of traffic. It would 
develop the electric current, directly from coal, so that the 
cost of steam-engines and boilers would be eliminated. I 
have thought of this problem very much. The coal would he 
put into a receptacle, the agencies then applied which would 
develop its energy and save it all, and through this energy 
electric power of any degree desired could bé furnished. Yes, 
it can be done; I am sure of that. Some of the details I have 
already mastered; I think; at least, I am sure that I know 
the way to go to work to master them. I believe that I shall 
make this my next campaign. It may be years before it is 
finished, and it may not be a very long time. 


MARINE SIGNALLING. 


Mr. Edison looks farther ahead than this campaign, for he 
said: “I think it quite likely that I may try to develop a 
plan for marine signalling. I have the idea already pretty 
well formulated in my mind. I should use the well-known 
principle that water is a more perfect medium for carrying 


‘vibrations than air, and should develop instruments which 


may be carried upon sea-going vessels, by which they can 
transmit or receive, through an international code of signals, 
reports within a radius of, say, ten miles.” 


‘ 
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‘FLYING BY SEA AND BY SKY, ' 
Wat WE are Comine To Ngxt. 

THE Campania has beaten the record of the Atlantic 
greyhound by the longer summer route im five days and 
sixteen hours. But this record, according to Professor 
Biles, who writes a very interesting article in the North 
American Review for June, is shortly going to be beaten :— 

Ten years ago the time to cross from New York to Liverpool 
_was practically eight days. The best that has been done up 
till now is a little over six days. Will the best time in ten 
years hence be a little over four days? There seems to be 
good reason to believe that it will be. To leave New York 
at noon and arrive at Southampton at noon on the fourth day 
out necessitates a speed of thirty knots an hour. A vessel 
1,000 feet long, 100 feet wide, with a draught of water of 
thirty feet, with a structure built of stronger steel than that 
at present adopted, with lightened boilers, with oil or some 
equally light fuel instead of coal, and with the steady general 
improvements in methods of construction and management of 
ships and machinery, such a vessel will be capable of crossing 
the Atlantic in a little over four days. The design of such a 
vessel will involve the consideration of many problems of 
structural detail, but there is nothing insuperable in any of 
the difficulties which will accompany such a project. 

The Leisure Hour for July reprints from the Scientific 
American an account of the newest flying machine 
that has just-been invented by the head of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, Professor S. O. Langley. 
Twenty months ago Professor Langley set four skilled 
workmen to construct the working model of the machine, 
and this has been perfected in a secret room in the 
Smithsonian Institution. The following is the deserip- 
tion of the latest of many attempts to navigate the air:— 

In configuration the body portion closely simulates a 
mackerel. The backbone is a light but very rigid tube 
of what is technically known as “title metal,” one of the 
many alloys of aluminium and steel. It is 15 feet in length, 
and a little more than 2 inches in diameter. To give rigidity 
to the skeleton, ribs of stiff steel are provided, intersected at 
intervals by cross ribs of pure aluminium, the result being a 
lattice framework of great strength. ‘The engines are’ located 
in the portion of the framework corresponding to the head of 
the fish. “cy weigh 60 ounces, and develop one horse-power 
—the lightest of that power ever made. There are four 
boilers, made of thinly-hampered copper, and weighing a little 
more than seyen pounds each; these occupy the middle 
portion of the fish. Instead of water, a very volatile hydro- 
carbon is employed, the exact nature of which is a matter of 
secrecy, but which vaporises at a comparatively low tempera- 
ture. The fuel used is refined gasoline, and the extreme end 
of the tail of the fish is utilised for a storage tank with a 
capacity of one quart. There are twin-screw propellers, which 
would be made adjustable to different angles in practice, to 
provide for the steering. The engines develop a speed of 1,700 
revolutions a minute. 

The machine will be sustained in its flight by means of 
induced currents, The wings, or air-planes, which, like the 
edge of a bird’s wing, will present to the air a surface of least 
resistance, consist of light frames of tubular aluminium steel 
covered with china silk. With the propulsion of the twin 
screws, they are expected to carry the machine up a gentle 
air-gradient, utilise the buoyancy of the atmosphere, and create 
sustaining currents of air. Like the heavier birds, such as the 
condor, which has to take a run along the ground before it can 
fairly launch itself in the air, Professor Langley’s machine 
will probably require extraneous help to start it in its course. 
The wings, or air-planes, are in pairs; the rearward pair are 
the. smaller of the two: Both are designed to be adjustable 
with reference to the angle they present to the air. Fixity of 
all the parts is secured by a tubular mast extending upwards 
and downwards through about the middle of the craft, and 
from its extremities run stays of aluminium wire to the tips of 
the aeroplanes and the end of the tubular baekbone. 


"IN THE REVIEWS. 


‘OUR FLOATING HOTELS. 


Mr. W. J. Gorpon, in the Leisure Hour, gives an 
interesting account of the victualling of passenger 
steamers, from which I make the following extracts:— 


The Majestic, out of an average crew of 322, has 114 
stewards and cooks; the Campania, out of 415, has 159, 
consisting of one chief steward, 105 stewards, 8 stewardesses, 
and 45 cooks, bakers, etc., and these are at work early 
and late, cleaning, cooking, and serving. In these post- 
biscuit days the hot rolls and bread require the bakers 
to be afoot at four in the morning, and it is seven at night 
before the last baker’s work is done. The cooks have to be 
up at half-past five. In the new Cunarders, for instance, the 
kitchen—without the bakery—is from twenty-five to thirty 
feet square, and besides an immense grill and other apparatus, 
contains a cooking-range twenty-five feet long, on which 170 
stewpans can be worked side by side at the same time. 

In that department the bills of quantities run large, for ina 
year the provisioning of only one boat will, as a fair average, 
include five hundred sheep, two hundred lambs, three hundred 
oxen, three thousand fowls, as many ducks and miscellaneous 
poultry, besides several thousand head of game and other 
sundries. Add to these a hundred thousand eggs, ten tons of 
ham and bacon, five tons of fish, two tons of cheese, one 
thousand tins of sardines, one hundred tons of potatoes, five 
thousand loaves and fifty tons of flour and biscuits, five tons of 
jam and marmalade, three tons of oatmeal, two tons each of 
rice and peas, pearl barley, plums and currants, and twelve 
tons of sugar, with a ton of tea and three tons of coffee, and 
you haye what may be called the backbone of the daily fare, 
With. it, considering all things, the drink bill will favour- 
ably compare, as it averages out per vessel per year at about 
fifty thousand bottles of beer, twenty thousand mineral waters, 
three thousand bottles of spirits, and five thousand bottles of 
wine. 

And that reminds us. that we have only mentioned the 
necessaries, and said nothing of the luxuries, which we ought 
not entirely to omit. Let it be added, then, that each 
passenger averages three oranges, almost as many apples, and 
half as many lemons a day; that the ice cream supplied 
averages a pint a head a week; and that on an Atlantic trip, 
taken at a venture, the fruit bill included one hundred and 
sixty melons, one hundred pineapples, ten crates of peaches, 
ten bunches of bananas, one hundred quarts each of goose- 
berries, huckleberries, and currants, two hundred and fifty 
quarts each of raspberries, strawberries, and cherries, and 
seventy-five pounds of grapes. 

The breakages are simply appalling. During one week not 
so very long ago the steward’s returns on one well-known liner 
showed an average breakage list of 900 plates, 280 cups, 
438 saucers, 1,213 tumblers, 200 wine-glasses, 27 decanters, and 
63 water-bottles, all of which had, of course, to be made good 
on arrival in port. 


A Card from Mr. Parker Snow. 


Mr. Parker Snow will be thankful if the Editor of the 
Review or Reviews kindly states that one or two anony- 
mous contributions having reached him, he wishes to thus 
warmly acknowledge them. One from “An admirer of 
bravery and honesty,” and two others, can only be thanked in 
this way. To his noble-hearted old friends, especially the 
one of so many years, no words can express all he feels ; while 
to some few new ones he is, also, most warmly indebted. But 
the main hope he had of some fixed arrangements for his 
literary work, or to take it off his hands, and thus ensure some 
certain permanency for his declining days, has vanished. The 
quiet pursuits of his pen in the work he had so long been 
engaged upon have been turned into a far different channel by 
the futile results of Mr. Stead’s nobly worded, though unso- 
licited, appeal. 

Bexley Heath, Coronation-day Anniversary, 1893. 
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THE STORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF BRITAIN, 
B.C.. 330. 
Tue Story OF THE VOYAGE OF PyTHEAS. 

Mr. Crement R. Marknam contributes to the Geo- 
graphical Magazine for June a very interesting account 
of the Greek Pytheas, who, in the days of Alexander the 
Great, first discovered Britain, 

A GOVERNMENT EXPEDITION. 


The Government of the Greek colony of Massalia, the 
modern Marseilles, about the time of Alexander the 
Great and Aristotle, or 330 B.c., equipped a naval expedi- 
‘tion to discover the unknown lands that lay in the 
unexplored North. Pytheas was a poor wise man, a 
great mathematician and astronomer. 

His ship was a good sea-boat, and well able to make a voyage 
' into the northern ocean. She would be from 150 to 170 feet long 
—the beam of a merchant ship being a quarter, and of a war- 
ship one-eighth the length—a depth of hold of 25 or 26 feet, 
and a draught of 10 to 12. Her tonnage would be 400 to 500, 
so that the ship of Pytheas was larger and more seaworthy 
than the crazy little Santa Maria with which, eighteen 
hundred years afterwards, Columbus discovered the New 
World. 

HOW PYTHEAS FARED FORTH TO THE NORTHWARD. 

Pytheas, the first of the great explorers, like the illustrious 
Genoese of later times, prepared himself for his difficult task 
by long and patient study of the astronomical bearings of the 

uestion, Thus well-provided with all the knowledge of his 
time, he raised his anchor, and commenced his coasting 
voyage towards the Sacred Promontory, the western -limit of 
the known world. The Grecian ships were supposed to make 
an average of about 500 stadia, or 50 miles in a day’s sail, the 
stadium being the unit of measurement for all geographical 
distances. Coasting along near the shore, the ship of Pytheas 

skirted the Spanish and French coasts, and then the explorer 
left the north coast of Gaul, and shaped a direct course for a 
part of Britain which he called Cantion (Kent), the Cantium 
of Cxsar. This must have béen the route, because he reported 
that the coast of Gaul, where he left it, was some days’ sail 
from Cantion. 

THE DISCOVERY OF ENGLAND. 

The Cantion of Pytheas was doubtless the modern Kent, 
although it may be intended to include additional territory to 
the north. Here he stopped; and we are told that he not only 
landed, but travelled over a part of Britain on foot. He pro- 
bably went westward to collect information respecting the 
tin trade, which in those days would have entailed a very 
difficult and perilous journey. 

Britain, in the third century before Christ, was almost in a 
state of nature. The valleys were covered with primeval 
forests, their lower parts were occupied by vast swamps, and 
it was only on the downs and hill ranges that there were 
Gwents, or open clearings. Still the Keltic tribes had been in 
‘possession for several centuries, and had made some advances 
in civilisation. 

AND OF BEER. 

Several pieces of information respecting the natives of 
Britain, related by Pytheas, have been preserved. In con- 
sequence of the rain and absence of sun, the former did not use 
threshing-floors, but'threshed their corn in large barns. They 
stored the ears of corn in pits underground, and the part that had 
been longest in store was brought out daily and prepared for 
food. They made a fermented liquor from barley, which they 
used instead of wine; it was called curm?. As Columbus was 
the discoverer of tobacco, so his great predecessor, Pytheas, dis- 
covered beer. Pytheas also says that the Britons made another 
drink from’ Hepey. Their houses were of wood and thatch, 
and he mentions the war-chariots, but adds that the chiefs 
were generally at peace with each other. 

OF SCOTLAND. 

When Pytheas returned to his ship, in some haven of Cantion, 

he proceeded northwards along the coast of Britain, until he 


OF REVIEWS. 


reached a point at the northern end of Britain, where the 
length of the longest day was eighteen hours. The correspond- 
ing latitude is 57° 58’ 41” N., which is that of Tarbett Ness, in 
Ross-shire. As he advanced to the Pole, he found that the 
cultivated grains and fruits, and almost all domesticated 
animals, gradually disappeared. The people in the far north 
were reduced to live on millet, herbs and roots. The. intrepid 
explorer still pushed onwards to discover the northernmost 
point of the British Isles. Coasting along the shores of 
Caithness and the Orkney Islands, he finally arrived at a land 


where the length of the longest day was nineteen hours. This- 


was in latitude 60° 51’ 54” N. 
AND OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Pytheas received information of an Arctic land called 
“Thule,” at a distance of six days’ sail, and near the frozen 
ocean, Even as we have it, the account is a good description 
of a dense fog at the edge of the pack, amongst sludge ice, 
which “can neither be travelled over nor sailed through.” He 
might have seen such ice occasionally, at no great distance 
from the Shetlands. , 

Pytheas was thus not only the discoverer of Britain, but the 
first explorer who received information respecting the Arctic 
Regions. He was, as Professor Rhys has truly said, “ one of 
the most intrepid explorers the world has seen.” If, as 
we may infer from their approximate accuracy, the five 
observations for the length of the longest days were taken 
by the explorer himself, the voyage must have occupied about 
six years. Sailing southwards from Orcas, Pytheas returned 
to Cantion, and continued the long voyage onward to Massalia. 





Lesseps in Ruin. 

Mr. Rosert SHERARD has a very pathetic paper in 
McClure’s Magazine describing a visit which he paid 
to the country seat where old M. de Lesseps, of Saez 
and Panama notoriety, is slowly wasting towards death. 
Mr. Sherard says :— 

He has the fixed idea that the Queen of England will come 
and make all things right. He often rises in his chair and 
asks if Queen Victoria has arrived, and when any visitor 
comes he thinks that it is she at last. 

Then, blanching, the countess added: “ You think, sir, do 
you not, that he is in ignorance of what has happened? You 
do not think that he has any suspicion? Sometimes the 
dreadful thought troubles me that he knows all, and that, 
great-hearted gentleman that he is, he lends himself to this 
most tragic comedy that we are playing. I sometimes doubt. 
Would not that be terrible? And again there are times when 
I am convinced that our efforts to hide all that is are successful. 
We give him last year’s papers to read. I have had collections 
sent down. Formerly we used to cut out or erase parts which 
we did not want him to see, but he seemed to notice the 
alterations, and so we ordered down papers of a year ago. 
And it is quite pathetic to hear the remarks he occasionally 
makes. Thus a few days ago he called me to his side in high 
glee, and said how happy he was to hear that his old friend 
M. Ressman had been appointed Italian Ambassador to France, 
an event of more than a yeat ago. There are times, too, when 
he gets very impatient at being kept down here, and what he 
misses chiefly is the French Academy. He is constantly 
telling me how anxious he is to attend, and I haye to invent 
the sorriest fables to explain to him that the Academicians 
are not holding any meetings—as, for instance, that they are 
all old men, and that they are taking a long holiday.” 

The countess sighed, and said: “I do what I can. but that 
terrible doubt pursues me often. You see, he did know that 
the Panama affair had resulted in ruin. It is since he was 
called before that examining magistrate, M. Prinet, that he 
has been as you haye seen him. He must suspect something. 
How much, we shall never know.” Then she added: “ He is 
constantly asking after Charles. He knows that he “is in 
trouble, but we hope that he does not suspect what the 
trouble is.” 


M. de Lesseps sleeps’ a great deal, and sinks slowly 
towards the grave. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE WORLD. . 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

In the Cosmopolitan Magazine for March, M. Camille 
Flammarion begins an imaginative account of the 
destruction of the world, which is entitled “ Omega: the 
Last Days of the World.” The scene is laid in Paris 
several hundred years hence, and the article deserves, 
and will receive, considerable attention as an interesting 
exercise of the scientific imagination. 

THE APPROACH OF THE COMET. 

The scene is laid in Paris, which has_ telephonic 
communication with the observatories on all the highest 
peaks in the world. The story opens at the time when 
the life of the great capital is paralysed by the intima- 
tion of the rapid approach of a comet thirty times 
the size of the world. M. Flammarion incidentally 
prophesies dismal things as to the development of the 
Press, which he thinks will go from bad to worse. 
He does not carry his story down further than the 
first part of the debate,- in which various theories are 
mooted as to the way in which the impact of the 
comet on our world will affect life on this planet. 

The following extracts from the chief astronomer’s 
speech gives an account as to what would happen if a 
comet like that of 1811 were to collide with the earth :— 

TO BE BURNT UP IN SEVEN HOURS. 

The destruction of the world will result from the combustion 
of the atmosphere. For about seven hours—probably a little 
longer, as the resistance to the comet cannot be neglected— 
there will be a continuous transformation of motion into a 
heat. The hydrogen and the oxygen, combining with the 
carbon of the comet, will take fire. The temperature of the 
air will be raised several hundred degrees; woods, gardens, 
poets, forests, habitations, edifices, cities, villages, will all 

rapidly consumed; the sea, the lakes, and the rivers will 
begin to boil; men and animals, enveloped in the hot breath 
of the comet, will die asphyxiated before they are burned, 
their gasping lungs inhaling only flame. 
WHICH WILL BURN FIRST. 

If our latitude were to receive the first shock of the comet, 
reaching us, we will suppose, in summer, the tropic of Cancer, 
Morocco, Algeria, 'Tunis, Greeee, and Egypt would be found 
in the front of the celestial onset, while Australia, New 
Caledonia, and Oceanica would be the most favoured. But 
the rush of air into this European furnace. would be such, 
that a storm more violent than the most frightful hurricane 
and more formidable even than the air-current which moves 
continuously on the equator of Jupiter, with a velocity of 
400,000 kilometers per hour, would rage from the Antipodes 
towards Europe, destroying everything in its path. The 
earth, turning upon its axis, would bring successively into the 
line of collision the regions lying to the west of the meridian 
first blasted. An hour after Austria and Germany it would 
be the turn of France, then of the Atlantic Ocean, then of 
North America, which would enter somewhat obliquely the 
dangerous area about five or six hours after France—that is 
towards the end of the collision. 

FIRST STIFLED, THEN BURNT. 

The terrestrial globe being thus entirely surrounded by the 
cometary mass for nearly seven hours, and revolving in this 
incandescent, gas, the air rushing violently towards the centre 
of disturbance, the sea boiling and filling the atmosphere with 
new vapours, hot showers falling from the sky-cataracts, the 
storm raging everywhere with electric deflagrations and 
lightnings, the rolling of thunder heard above the scream of 
the tempest, the blessed light of former days having been 
succeeded by the mournful and sickly gleamings of the 
glowing atmosphere, the whole carth will speedily resound 
with the funeral knell of universal doom, although the fate 
of the dwellers in the Antipodes will probably differ from that 
of the rest of mankind. Instead of being immediately con- 
sumed, they will be stifled by the vapours, by the excess of 
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nitrogen, the oxygen having been rapidly abstracted, or poisoned 
by carbonic-oxide ; the fire will afterwards reduce their corpses 
to ashes, while the inhabitants of Europe and Africa will have 
been burned alive. The well-known tendency of carbonic- 
oxide to absorb oxygen will doubtless prove a sentence of 
instant death for those farthest from the initial point of the 
catastrophe. 

M. Camille Flammarion breaks off his story with an 
interruption, caused by the announcement that the 
inhabitants of Mars were photophoning to the earth, 
and the meeting was adjourned in order to ascertain 
what it was that they had to say. 

THE COLLISION WITH TBE COMET. 


In the June number, M. Flammarion brings the comet 
into collision with the world. But the end of the 
world is not to happen till the August number. The 
catastrophe described last month was but the preliminary 
canter as it were.. Here is the French astronomer’s 
picture of what happened when the comet struck the 
earth :— 

Already the cometary fringes had invaded the lunar orbit. 
At any moment they would reach the rarer limits of the earth’s 
atmosphere, only 200 kilometers away. 

Then every one beheld, as it were, a vast conflagration, 
kindled over the whole extent of the horizon, throwing sky- 
ward little violet flames. Never before had the earth been 
bathed in such a light, which at first seemed to be colourless, 
emitting lightning flashes from its pale and wan depths. The 
dryness of the air, hot as the breath of a furnace, became 
intolerable, and a horrible odour of sulphur, probably due to the 
super-electrified ozone, poisoned the atmosphere. Every one 
believed his last hour was at hand. 

“THE EARTH IS ON FIRE!” 


A terrible cry dominated every other sound. The earth is 
on fire! The earth is on fire! Indeed, the entire horizon was 
now illuminated by a ring of bluish flame, surrounding the 
earth like the flames of a funeral pile. This, as had been 
predicted, was the carbonic-oxide, whose combustion in the 
air produced carbonic-anhydride. 

Suddenly, as the terrified spectator gazed silent and awe- 
struck, holding his very breath in a stupor of fear, the vault 
of heaven seemed rent asunder from zenith to horizon, and 
from this yawning chasm, as from an enormous mouth, was 
vomited forth jets of dazzling greenish flame, enveloping the 
earth in a glare so blinding, that all who had not already 
sought shelter, men and women, the old and the young, the 
bold as well as the timid, all rushed with the impetuosity of an 
avalanche to the cellarways, already choked with people. 
Many were crushed to death, or succumbed to apoplexy, 
aneurismal ruptures, aud wild delirium resulting in brain 
fever. 

HOW THE EARTH ESCAPED. 

Although, at the instant of collision, the greater part of the 
hemisphere on the side of the comet had been affected by the 
constricting dryness, the suffocating heat and the poisonous 
sulphurous odours, as well as by deadening stupor, due to the 
resistance encountered by the comet in traversing the atmo- 
sphere, the supersaturation of the ozone with electricity, and 
the mixture of nitrogen protoxide with the upper air, the other 
hemisphere had experienced no other disturbance than that 
which followed inevitably from the destroyed atmospheric 
equilibrium. Fortunately, the comet had only skimmed the 
earth, and the shock had not been central. Doubtless, also, 
the attraction of the earth had had much to do with the falk 
of the bolides in Italy and the Mediterranean. At all events, 
the orbit of the comet had been entirely altered by this 
perturbation, while the earth and the moon continued tranquilly 
on their way about the sun, as if nothing had happened. The 
orbit of the comet had been changed by the earth’s attraction 
from a parabola to an ellipse, its aphelion being situated near 
the ecliptic. When later statistics of the comet’s victims. 
were obtained, it was found that the number of the dead was 
one-fortieth of the population of Europe. 
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HOW TO EDUCATE A JOURNALIST. 
An Interesting AMERICAN SYMPOSIUM. 

“Tue Newspaper and the College” is the title of a very 
interesting article in the Educational Review for June. 
President Thwing, of the Adelbert College of the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, wrote to several 
leading editors, asking them, “ What more can the 
colleges do than they are now doing in fitting men to 
do newspaper work ?” 

TEACH HIM ENGLISH. 

He publishes replies from fourteen editors, who chiefly 
seem to desire that the colleges should teach would-be 
journalists to write English. Mr. Ayres, of the Boston 
Advertiser, says :-— 

An immensely increased attention should be given to the 
study of English composition. I spend from an hour to three 
hours daily in correcting the grammar, diction, sentence con- 
struction, and eliminating the tautology of college graduates 
who stood among the highest in their classes, most of these 
graduates being from leading New England institutions. 


GIVE HIM A GOOD GENERAL EDUCATION, 


After English, journalists need most a good general 
education. Mr. Godkin, of the Hvening Post, New York, 
Says :— 

My opinion is that you should not make any change in your 
eurriculum in preparing young men to be editors and reporters. 
What they all need most, according to my experienct, is a 
good general education, more especially in history, political 
economy, and constitutional law. Nothing does an editor so 
much good as a course in a law school. The later a young 
man enters a newspaper office, the more likely to prove valuable 
I consider him. There is nothing to learn in a newspaper office 
which a man of ordinary ability and a good college education 
cannot learn in a week or'two. The editorial ignorance on all 
topics but the ins and outs of American party politics is the 
great bane of the newspaper, and the great hindrance to its 
influence and usefulness. Cure that and you will render the 
country an immense service. 


AND A VERY WIDE KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS. 


The editor-of the Independent has a very exalted notion 
of what an editor should know. He says:— 

A good editor must have a very wide general knowledge of 
things. He must not be a specialist, ignorant of things outside 
of ‘his speciality. The extension of the system of electives is 
injurious, I suspect, to editorial success, because it is apt to 
leave large tracts of knowledge unvisited. An editor must 
have a good smattering, if possible more than a smattering, of 
pretty much everything. He must know enough of principles 
and enough of facts to detect charlatanism, to know what to 


leave out, which is, perhaps, a first qualification. He should ° 


be a fair student of mental philosophy, and physics, and 
biology, and literature, and history, and political economy. It 
is not necessary that he should remember all that he has ever 
learned, but he should have his principles so far ingrained in 
his mind that he knows nonsense when he sees it. It is 
precisely with an editor as it is with a college president, whose 
first qualification is that he can tell a trustworthy scholar who 
is fit for a professor. An editor needs that genius for distin- 
guishing the true from the false, the competent from the 
incompetent, the trustworthy from the deceptive. The rhetorical 
qualifications of an editor are directness and vivacity; but you 
eannot teach these things. 
HOMER AS A REPORTER. 

President Thwing, summing up the correspondence, 
notes sadly that none of the editors plead for Latin and 
Greek. Yet says President Thwing :— 

Few reporters, possibly, would agree with me, but I venture 
to say that no reporter could have a better model than Homer. 
Homer has that faculty which is of the greatest value to the 
reporter—knowing how to see—and he tells what he sees with 
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. 
exactness and fulness; he also tells it in a way always 
picturesque and interesting. 


NO SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM POSSIBLE. 


He observes that none of the editors believe in schools 
for journalism. He says :— 

The attempts made to found a school of journalism, although 
few and sporadic, have met with lamentable failure. The 
comprehensive reason of these failures lies in the fact that 
journalism is an art, and is therefore to be learned by practice. 
It represents also a science, the essence of which can as well 
be taught as is the science of medicine and of law; but the 
art of it, like any other art, is best learned by practice. 

THE SUMMING UP OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 

It is therefore evident that the best general preparation 
which a man who desires to become an editor can receive, is a 
college education. This education should be at once broad, 
and special, complete in itself, and also preparative. It should 
be broad, for journalism covers a larger range of subjects, by a 
greater diversity of method, than any other profession. It 
should be special, because the newspaper represents a special 
agency. Throughout his course, too, the student who proposes 
to become an editor should devote special attention to writing. 
This writing should be done under the supervision of teachers 
inspiring and severely critical. His writing also may well have 
a place in the college papers, which, on the whole, are 
admirably made. In the last two years, English literature 
and: language, historical and sociological studies, should. pre- 
dominate; but it is to be added that these studies should be 
matte. the basis of further research. Every man who is to 
become ‘an editor would do well to devote at least two years 
following his ‘graduation to studies in history, sociology, and 
English literature and language. ‘These studies represent 
his professional equipment. 


THE ‘CHRISTIAN WORLD.” 
INTERVIZW witH Mr. Bpitor CLARKE. 

In the Young Man for July there is an article on 
Mr. J. G. Clarke, editor of the Christian World. It is 
not quite up to the average, possibly owing to the retiring 
modesty of the subject. The following extracts give the 
most interesting passages :— 

WHAT WOULD.A DAILY Cost.? 

“Why do you not. make the Christian World a daily? You 
have a hetter opportunity than anybody else.” 

“So far as I am’concerned, one reason is sufficient—there are 
limits to everybody's working powers. For myself, I could not 
work that and keep the other on too. Of course, we have 
thought of the idea, but never went to the point of making 
practical calculations.” 

“You don’t feel that it may be necessary to do it in gself- 
defence ? ” : 

“We have not felt that yet. It would be a great risk for 
any man, or set of men; and for our part, we would not 
think of attempting it unless we were prepared to spend from 
£50,000 to £100,000 before seeing a penny back.” 

WHAT THE “CHRISTIAN WORLD” BELIEVES. 

“Could you state the doctrinal basis of the paper?” 

“Though I think that the paper is a sufficient answer to 
that question, I may say that while considering spiritual 
religion as a life which it is impossible to adequately 
express in any definition, the Christian World is content 
to state its position as founded on the teachings of the New 
Testament, unencumbered by the ecclesiasticism and tradi- 
tional accretions of a later time, and interpreted in the light 
of the instructed Christian consciousness of to-day. Believing 
that the Divine Spirit, through whose agency humanity has 
received the Scriptures, the Christ and the Church, is still 
operating in the world, it holds all truth as sacred, and has 
no fear that the revelations of science, or the verdicts of sound 
criticism and philosophy will ever invalidate the claims of 
essential Christianity. For myself, I am a Congregationalist 
and a member of a Congregational Church.” 
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HOW TO LIVE ON HALF-A-CROWN A WEEK. 

THe Young Woman for June publishes a letter from a 
young lady correspondent describing how a lady can live 
comfortably and contentedly on 2s, 6d. per week :— 

1 purchase always at large clean shops, and invariably from 
the same greengrocer and fishmonger; they get to know me, 
and what I need, and are glad to please me. I allow 34d. per 
week for milk—4d. per day—but when the weather is warm, I 
have a tin of best Swiss condensed milk at 54d.; then, as sugar 
is unneeded, and a tin will last more than a week, the expense 
is not more. I do not drink coffee; a tin of cocoa at 104d. 
lasts many weeks, as I take it only for supper when wet, cold, or 
very tired. My supper usually consists of a digestive ginger 
biscuit (two a penny), or two or three lunch or gingerbread 
biscuits (4d. per lb.), and a cup of hot water with just a squeeze 
of lemon in it. Then I can sleep well. I make a $ Ib. of 2s. 
tea last three weeks; I have one cup freshly made for break- 
fast and two for tea. I also have for breakfast, in cold 
weather, cither oatmeal porridge (soak the meal evernight and 
boil it in same water half an hour), or Symington’s pea-flour— 
one table-spoonful flour, small lump of butter and salt, boiling 
water poured over to form thick batter. 

I have but one loaf of bread a week, and that is generally of 
whole-meal at 3d.; but I get a little tired of brown bread 
sometimes, and have a white loaf at 2d. Then I have a whole- 
meal scone at 1d. for tea, or a dry biscuit. In the warmer 
weather brown bread and hot milk are nice, and if possible, an 
orange or some stewed fruit as well, for breakfast. 

One shilling tin of Bovril lasts a fortnight. It is delicious 
plain, thickened with a teaspoonful of “ Symington’s,” or poured 
over any boiled vegetables or curried rice. 

I do all my cooking with a Beatrice oil stove and two 
enamelled saucepans at 6d. and 10d. 





EXPENDITURE. 
First Week. Second Week. 
s. d. s. d. 
Tea a Sak ae eee ee PSR le aa 0 2 
Mies) Sa oS Oe Milk. 0 3t 
$1b. butter. . . . . . 0 3¢ Butter or jam 0 3 
Brown bread . . ww. 0 8 White loaf . 0 2 
Whiteloaf. . . . . . 01 Germ s:ones 0 2 
ONE ei or ce ite gs ek i OF] Porridge. 0 2+ 
MIROROGE = os oly sol OSs Biel cae head eRe 
Salad. wie: 5 ob te ete 6S Vegetables . 0 3 
Onetee...  <) pti ter ee 3 Apples 0 2 
Onion and cauliflower. ... 0 2 Bice. « % @.3 
Pineapple “ik tae ee 026 Rhubarb 3 
Rhubarb gg wwtS OG ol Biscuits . 0 14 
ae ES: 
2 6 2 6 
Third Week. Fourth Week. 
s. d. s. d. 
ORs (0. Ye ele. ie 0 2 Tee. « erage! a 0 2 
Milk. 0 3} Milk . Sr 0 3} 
Butter . « . 0 3 Butter F p 0 3 
CO) ee or White loaf . ‘ 0 2 
Pulled bread . . . 2 . 0 3 4 cocoanut cakes s 0 2 
Bovril wg P 0 6 Haddock. - ‘ 0 2 
Vegetables Pee ae ‘ 0 3 Cheese é 02 
Spee . ‘ ez Salad. , 02 
4 oranges ° 0 2 Apricots . ° 0 8t 
Sugar... 2 « 01 Porridge. . . P 01 
Stewed raisius . . . . . 0 2 Mhaterd a Soutien. * 01 
2 6 2 6 


Dinners for First Week. 
Saturday + « Stewed mackerel, b:ead and butter, rhubarb. 
Sunday . . Cold mackerel in vinegar, with sald, pineapple. 
Monday + «+ Cheese sandwiches and salad, pineapple. 
Tuesday . . Boilel onion, white sauce, pineapple puree. 
Wednesday . i (Edwards’ desiccated), remainder of yesterday’s onions 
cheese. z ‘ 
‘Thursday . Cauliflower with sauce, rhubarb stewed with candied peel. 
Friday . . Cheese sandwich, cold rhubarb, 
Dinners for Second Week. 
Saturday. . Anything that’s left, stewed apples. 
Sunday . . Plain Bovril, cold stewed apples. 
Monday + « Onion fried, with Bovril, cheese. 
Tuesday + + Soup, hot rhubarb. 
W ednesday . Cauliflower with thickened Bovril, col rhubarb. 
Thursday. Rem ins of cauliflower and curried ri-e, apple. 
Friday . . Plain Boyril, biscuit. 
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Dinners for Third Week. 
Saturday. . Just anything, stewe | raisins. 
Sunday . . Poached egg, pulled bread. cold raisins. 
Monday . . Plain Bovril, pulled bread, orange. 
Tuesday . . New potatoes, Maitre d’Hotel sauce, orange. 
Wednesday . New potatues, Maitre d’Hotel sauce, mde hot, cheese. 
Thursday . Plain Bovril, orange. 
Friday . . Soup, orange. 
Dinners for Fourth Weel. 


Saturday. . Remains of soup, cocoanut bun. 
Sunday . . Cheese, sulad, apricots, pulled bread. 
Monday . . Boiled haddock, sauce, apricots. 
Tuesday . . Cold haddock, last of apricots as puree. 
Wednesday . Cheese sandwich, hot rhubarb. 


Thursday . Last of pulled bred with cheese, cold rhubarb. 
Friday . . Cup of cocoa and cocoanut cake. 

I have a tiny storebox, which generally contains tin of 
Edwards’ desiccated soup, 43d. tin of peaflour, a little wheat- 
flour or rizine for sauces, bottle of Yorkshire Relish for 44d., 
dried herbs, cayenne, salt in stoppered bottle, vinegar, ete. 
These little things I get one at a time by going without some- 
thing else. Two lemons at 14d. will squeeze over fish, then be 
scalded with sugar for lemonade; and after that the white 
part scraped away, remainder chopped up finely and boiled 
with a little sugar, cup of water, and one Seville orange for 
breakfast marmalade. With all tart fruits or rhubarb I put 
«a pinch of Californian borax or carbonate of soda. This 
neutralises the acid, and very little sugar is required. 
Rhubarb is nice plainly stewed with a little candied peel, 
sweetened, strained, a little gelatine dissolved into it, and 
poured into a mould. Dates and figs are nourishing for those 
who like sweet things. Where cheese is not liked, sandwiches 
can be made of potted ham and chicken or turkey and tongue. 
Two or three ladies dining together could have more variety. 
I take my meals as regularly as possible—at eight, one, five, 
and nine o’clock; rise at half-past six, take cold bath; retire 
at eleven, taking a hot bath quickly if exhausted. Although 
not strong, I rarely require medicine, and my health is far 
better than when staying with friends where the food is richer. 

Women in Prison. 

Tue Literary Northwest for June publishes the papers 
read at the Minnesota Convention on “Charities and 
Correction.” Among others there is a valuable paper 
demanding the right of female prisoners to be looked 
after by women. The writer says :— 





We believe that women should manage and control women’s 
prisons, because a board of women properly appointed without 
remuneration, having under control a paid corps of keepers 
and a matron or superintendent, a teacher and the necessary 
instructors in industrial work, would give time and thought to 
the individual cases that no man for a moment would think 
possible. They could and would extend their care to the 
familics of the prisoners, thereby furnishing a strong lever of 


control at once to their hands. 


Lady Doctors. 

In the Medical Magazine for June 15th, Dr. Jex Blake, 
surveying the successful campaign which she so largely 
helped in winning for medical women, says that the 
battle is now almost over. Medical women need some 
endowments—for the men monopolise the money, as 
usual; but the cash will come in good time :— 


At the beginning of 1893 the number of women who had 
entered their names in the “British Medical Register” 
amounted to 158, of whom nine have died since registration. 
About fifty are in practice in India and other parts of the East, 
chiefly as medical missionaries; some of the younger women 
(perhaps twenty) are still engaged in study at various schools 
and hospitals, chiefly on the Continent; and the remainder 
are in practice in various part of Great Britain, more than half 
of these having settled in London. The number of posts 
thrown open to medical women increases every day, and the 
demand for their seryices in various directions is still con- 
siderably in excess of the supply. 














































































PRUSSIANISING GERMANY. 
A Frenca Stupy oF THE PROCEss. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 15th of June 
M. Charles Benoist is the author of an interesting article 
entitled “The Reichstag, the Emperor, and the German 
Empire.” He begins his account of the present struggle 
between an Emperor and his Parliament by carrying his 
readers back to the previous conflict of 1887. Six years 
ago last January the Iron Chancellor was in full power, 
acknowledging no one as master but old Emperor 
William, and against his military Bill, which involved, 
it will be remembered, an increase of 50,000 men and a 
proportionate taxation, the Parliament “kicked like a 
young horse hoping to throw its heavy rider.” As all 
the world knows, Bismarck got his way, and the horse- 
man held Sight on his plunging steed. But times are 
changed—the old king is dead, the one-time Iron 
Chancellor is in retreat, and a young man is now facing 
the People. M. Benoist, it is curious to note, treats the 
question from a philosophical point of view, saying, 
apropos of the present hour, that the appeal of William 
{fsSecond to Germany is “not an act of personal 
policy, and that the present crisis is not an accident, 
if, in the profound calm of the present moment, the word 
“ crisis” may be allowed. Its true cause is a develop- 
ment of German nationality on the model of that of 
Prussia. “Germany,” he continues shrewdly, “though out- 
wardly unified, has, like Shakespeare’s unhappy Hamlet, 
two souls,” born of the marriage of the North and South; 
she exempli psychological dualism, possessing the 
feudal militaxy soul of Prussia, and the dreamy, poetic 
spirit of tle land of the Rhine. One soul is rude 
and imperious by nature, the other soft and musical; 
from thence arise two distinct tendencies, nay, even two 
distinct conceptions of the end of existence. “To be 
strong, feared, and the master of men,” is the cry of the 
Prussian soul; to enjoy life is the sighing aspiration of 
the German. Prussia has at present got the upper hand, 
because the position of the Empire defined by artificial 
frontiers on every side is one of constant national peril. 
But if the more intellectual sympathies of Germany 
succeed in domineering Prussian prudence and Prussian 
arrogance, a disruption of the Empire might occuy. But 
in this M. Benoist does not at all believe. “ However 
strong may be the antagonism of the two elements there 
is something still stronger—the feeling for Germany; a 
milder and less burdened Germany is doubtless desired 
by many ; but none desire to see it crumbling to nothing. 
A German Empire progressing towards unity is what 

~exists; any other conception is pure fantasy. On so 
solid a base is the German Empire founded that not 
even a revolution could destroy it. Germany is already 
amalgamated, and an internal crisis is all that is needed 
to weld every part. To Germans the Imperial power is 
a creation of the modern world, fitted out with modern 
organs, breathing out a modern breath. It satisfies at 
once their patriotism and their philosophy. Do not let 
us be deceived by superficial aspects. Those who speak 
otherwise, and who dream of a realm undone, and 
brought back to be a chain of confederate states, under- 
stand neither Germany nor Prussia, neither the place of 
the Emperor in the Empire, nor that of the family of the 
Hohenzollerns in Prussia.” 

M. Benoist’s article is interesting, as well as pains- 
taking in its analysis of parties. He concludes by saying 
that united Germany is the achievement of Prussia, and 
Prussia of its victorious army, and the army of the royal 
house of Hohenzollern, which “sits wpon the summits of 
the mountains, and governs from the plain of the sea.” 
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HOW WAR WAS AVERTED IN 1875. 
A Repty to M. pe Buiowirz. 


In the June number of the Deutsche Revue “ Senex 
Diplomaticus” replies briefly to M. de Blowitz’s sensation 
published in Harper in May. 

To begin with, “Senex Diplomaticus” asserts that 
M. de Blowitz is absolutely wrong in his statement that 
Count von Moltke and Prince Bismarck were not of one 
mind with regard to the question of immediate war, and 
that Prince Bismarck was totally ignorant of the plan of 
the military party, and was only actually informed of it 
by M. de Radowitz, the French Ambassador at Berlin, 
and so was able to assure the Tzar later on that he was 
quite innocent in the matter of the scare. 

Count von Moltke and the Chancellor held different 
views about many things, butgsays ‘‘ Senex Diplomaticus,” 
they were most certainly in aBcord on the question of a 
war with France in 1875. It, was, of course, easier for 
the Count than the Chancellor to decide in favour of war. 
France had recovered so quickly from the war of 1870-1 
that the Count may naturally have thought it dangerous 
to let her complete her military reorganisation in peace, 
in case she was also thirsting for revenge on Germany. 
The Chancellor, on the other hand, could not favour war, 
unless he had first invented a plausible pretext for it, and 
could then also convince the other nations of its plausi- 
bility, so that when war was declared France might find 
herself without allies. It was with the practical purpose 
of securing Russia’s neutrality, and not on a kind of 
academic mission, as M. de Blowitz puts it, that M. de 
Radowitz was despatched to St. Petersburg. Prine 
Bismarck’s mistake lay in believing that Russia’s consen 
was obtainable, seeing that she was interested rather in 
the annihilation of France, and he was further mistaken 
in still believing—M. de Radowitz’s failure notwith- 
standing—that a case against France could be got up by 
revelations to the press. 

No one can ever be persuaded that for weeks the whole 
world, without any real cause, was quaking lest war 
should break out, and remember at the same time that 
Lord Derby, on May 30th, when rejecting the proposal 
because it was not in the interests of peace, declared that 
not only the press but persons of the highest authority 
and standing had said it was inevitable that Germany 
must prevent France from maintaining an army beyond 
a certain minimum strength. It is conceivable that this 
should have excited M. de Radowitz, and that he should 
have written to Paris in that strain, and it is also true 
that M. de Radowitz made a remark casually about war 
being inevitable; but it is highly improbable that he 
should have supplied the Marquis de Gontaut-Biron with 
such data of Count von Moltke’s intentions against 
France as M. de Blowitz reports. 

However, as soon as the Emperor William, who was at 
Wiesbaden, heard of the unrest, he put his foot down so 
firmly that the Chancellor saw the game was lost; but 
M. de Blowitz’s idea of the warlike plans of Moltke being 
crossed and shattered by the bold but indirect tactics of 
Prince Bismarck, and of the eternal debt of gratitude 
which the French owe the Chancellor in consequence, is 
so grotesque that it could only have arisen in the 
imaginative brain of the Paris Times correspondent. 

“Senex Diplomaticus ” seems to think that he is doing 
Bismarck a service in thus proving that he was willing 
and ready to begin war again in 1875, solely for the 
purpose of annihilating France. On this point opinions 
will differ. The fallen Chancellor may well cry, save me 
from my friends! 
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THE ENGLISH IN MOROCCO. 
Tae Fears or A Fipcety FrRENCHMAN. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 15th of June 
M. E. Plauchut writes, from the French point of view, 
an alarmist article entitled “'The English in Morocco.” 
It is instructive to discover what our neighbours think 
of us, and how they regard England’s practical possession 
of the Suez Canal, “by which the commercial interests 
of Spain, Holland, Italy and France might be,” remarks 
the writer, “ ruined by the turning of a key.” M. Plauchut 
eonsiders that Gibraltar, “an ancient Spanish fortress,” 
being now “English for ever,” and Malta and Cyprus 
having been taken from their legitimate possessors by 
force or cajolery prove that his apprehensions are more 
than justified. His feelings are also hurt at seeing on 
our Admiralty charts the sea between the French and 
English coasts marked as the Hnglish Channel, and evi- 
dently fears that if the Anglo-Saxons acquire predominance 
in Morocco, and shake hands from some African pro- 
montory with their own Gibraltar, the blue Mediterranean 
which bathes the shores of French Provence will become 
an English lake. “ Did not England bombard Alexandria,” 
he asks, “and might she not quite as causelessly attack 
Tangiers?” When Spanish troops were marching on 
Tetuan in 1859, the English ambassador of Madrid is 
affirmed to have caused their recall by an effectual 
remonstrance, and demand for payment of an old debt. 
The Sultans of Morocco are the last remaining potentates 
(old style) existing on the north coast of Africa, and it is 
a sore regret with them that they can no longer be 
Corsairs in the Mediterranean waters. 

M. Plauchut quotes a characteristic letter written in 
1684 by Muley Ishmael to Sir Cloudesley Shovel (a 
British worthy whose monument may be seen in West- 
minster Abbey, clad in a peculiarly grotesque costume), 
in which Muley, who was very angry with James II., 
observes, “I have written letters to the King of England 
which ought to satisfy him, but I have had, as yet, no 
answer; you have taken several of our vessels and have 
sunk others; you have cruised along our coasts, and that 
is not the way to establish a good peace, neither is it the 
way an honest man sets to work. Thank God you have 
left Tangiers, for it belongs to us. We are going to 
cultivate the surrounding*country ; it is the best of our 
territories. As for the slaves you haye taken, you can 
do what you like with them; you are welcome to throw 
them into the sea, and whatever else pleases you. But 
be sure that when the English merchants have paid their 
debts I shall turn them all out.” Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
replies that as a Christian he did not think that he could 
throw the slaves into the sea, and he tries to obtain an 
exchange of English prisoners of war. 

Finally, M. Plauchut gives a vivid pictureof “ Moghreb,” 
the ancient Moorish town, boasting of an immense seraglio 
that would have made Solomon’s look small; a Jewish 
Ghetto, sordid in aspect, but full of wealth acquired by 
usury ; and the city which only wakes:at night, when the 
narrow streets are filled with mystery and violence, and 
along which the inhabitants steal torch in hand. 

Except that the Christian captive no longer perishes of 
gaol fever like the three unfortunate Capuchin fathers 
whom Cardinal Richelieu sent on an embassy with an 
escort of thirty men in the seventeenth century, Morocco 
is much what it was three hundred years ago. That it is 
not cleared out and brought into the light of Western 
civilisation is, M. Plauchut assures us, the fault of that 
greedy nation of shopkeepers, who are only waiting 
their opportunity to include this important African terri- 
tory in their plan of universal domination by land and sea. 
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WITCH BURNING IN FRANCE. 
A CHAPTER IN THE ANNALS OF CRIME. 

Ty his second article on the “ Witchcraft Trials of the 
Seventeenth Century ” in the Nouvelle Revue, M. Delacroix, 
although writing from a sceptical point of view, and with 
apparently no belief in the marvels he himself admits to 
have been widely believed and vouched for by credible 
witnesses, gives an interesting addition to the history of 
medieval spiritualism. Not only the credulous and the 
ignorant, but some of the most noted scientific and 
medical authorities of the seventeenth century evidently 
took the spirits au grand sérieux ; notably Felix Blater, who 
for more than fifty years was known as a Swiss Prince 
of Science, made an exhaustive inquiry into the subject, 
and finally acknowledged that there was no goubt that 
evil and other spirits might take possession of a human 
being. Daniel Senart, a medical professor of Wittenburg, 
also recognised that those possessed by spirits acquired 
the power of taking aerial excursions, in what spiritualists 
of to-day would call their astral bodies. As for the 
magistrates, they never doubted at all the power of spirits 
or the existence of sorcery. De Thou, the well-known 
medieval historian, was a firm believer in astrology. 
Nicolas, who seems to have been the first writer to utter 
a protest against torture, declared that to deny the 
existence of sorcerers was a sure mark of ignorance. Many 
judges were afraid of condemning witches for fear of the 
result to themselves; but a councillor reassured them by 
observing that “ nothing can happen without the will of 
God; against His justice the sorcerer can do nothing; 
neither can the little devils who are their masters.” 

M. Delacroix gives a striking account of Pierre de 
Lanert, a councillor of the Bordeaux parliament, who 
was sent by the authorities to judge a number of de- 
moniacs in the Labourd district ; by his order five hundred 
of these poor creatures were burned to death, and he 
wrote on the subject of demoniac possession two important 
works, which gave him quite a reputation in the literary 
world of that day. And yet this Lanert, points out the 
writer in the Nouvelle Revue, who evidently believed the 
extraordinary confessions made him by his victims, was 
“a man of the world, a laborious lawyer, a distin- 
guished writer, whose eloquent and easy style often rose 
to grandeur, and who was so far in advance of his century 
that in one of his works, the ‘ Livre des Princes,’ he was 
not afraid to say that the Law was greater than the King.” 

It is clear that, from the highest to the lowest, all 
took the most passionate interest in witchcraft and 
sorcery, and literally hundreds of works were written 
anent the subject, while the great barristers of the day 
were often asked for counsel’s opinion on difficult or 
complicated sorcery cases! In 1635, a long and solemn 
discussion took place between Bonamy and Bosville 
“touching the spirits” before a Grand Chambre of Rouen, 
and it isecurious to note that there seems to have been a 
general impression that “the feebleness, the curiosity, 
the sensibility ””—in a word, every feminine instinct—made 
a woman more accessible than a man to the enterprises 
of demons, and there were at all times more witches than 
sorcerers. The Reformation, which made such vast 
changes, overthrew so many barriers, and caused so many 
differences of opinion, did not modify in the least popular 
belief in spiritualism. Indeed, the only object of both 
Protestants and Catholics was to prove that the other 
side suffered most from the domination of Satan. 

M. Delacroix, who is making an exhaustive research 
into the subject, promises in his next article much curious 
additional matter which he has found in old German 
manuscripts. 
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A PLEA FOR MISSIONARY JUDAISM. 
, By Oswatp Joun Srmon, 

In the Jewish Quarterly Review for July Mr. Oswald 
Simon addresses to deaf ears his plea for establishing « 
missionary propaganda on Jewish lines. Mr. Simon 
believes in Judaism as a message for the world, and not 
only for those who are lineal descendants of Abraham. 
He is, however, very anxious that Judaism should fulfil 
its mission, and by way of making a beginning, he puts 
forth the following suggestion : 

A SYNAGOGUE UP TO DATE. 

At the present time, amid the multitude of different move- 
ments for the promotion of the moral and intellectual progress 
of our species, conducted as they may be in England and 
America with perfect freedom, a place of worship might be 
opened in London by Jews with the avowed object of setting 
forth to those who might desire to come of their own free will, 
the conception of God, of worship, and of moral responsibility, 


which the people of Israel have maintained during a period of 


three thousand years. Is it nothing to tell men what has been 
the faith even of a single group of their fellows during so vast 
a period? A faith which has sustained itself through the 
deepest human experiences of adversity, of sorrow, and of 
persecution—las not that faith something to testify? Is 
experience nothing? And what shall we say of the long, 
tragic, himan story of love, of death, and of tribulation ? Are 
these nct the common property of mankind? What problem 
more catholic in its human interest than these? 
IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

Congregations could assemble in London and New York, 
composed of persons of Christian birth who are unattached to 
any one of the Christian communions. The time seems to 
have arrived when there might be an independent Theistic 
movement—independent in the sense that it would be neither 
bound by the ritual of Judaism nor be identical with Christian 
Unitarianism. 

It may be that there are few in number among Jewish 
congregations who are so constituted as to render them 
qualified to undertake this mission. One of the most essential 
conditions of such a Jewish reformer must be a very high 
development of wide human sympathy Such a qualification 
would stand only next to that of intense and all-absorbing 
faith in the religion he has to teach. In the first instance 
such a movement would depend primarily on the personality of 
those who initiated it. 

WANTED, A JEWISH WESLEY. 

Nothing less than the fire and the spiritual genius of a 
Wesley, a Baxter, or a Mendelssohn would assure the success 
of the first steps to the foundation of a Jewish, English, Theistic 
Church. On the other hand, men of less scholarship than any 
of these might lay the seeds of such a movement, but they 
must be men of no less strength of conviction and purity of 
purpose. Whilst the mention of such a movement may awaken 
the sneers of a pessimist, it is not impossible that it may be 
more practicable in the near future than any far-reaching 
reform within the Jewish body itself. And if Jewish reform 
were to take this direction during the present generation, it 
may after all be the strongest act possible to justify the claims 
of Higher Judaism. 

There might be some hope of Mr. Simon’s suggestion 
being adopted if the claims of Higher Judaism were not 
continually thwarted by the existence of so many of the 
lower Judaists. With Mr. Simon no religious man can 
fai! to be in hearty sympathy, no matter how much he 
may dissent from his creed; but the last place in the 
world where Mr, Simon will find support and encourage- 
ment is among the well-fed, cynical Sadducees who base 
upon the most spiritual of creeds a life that is from first 
to last consecrated to the attainment of material ideals of 
comfort. Mr. Simon is a vow in solitudine clamantis, but 
possibly his plaintive plea may wake echoes in unlikely 
quarters, 
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How Men make Women Unwomanly. 

Mrs. Fawcett writing in the Humanitarian for July 
upon “ Politics in the Home,” turns the tables upon those 
adversaries of woman’s emancipation who maintain that 
voting once in six years in an election would destroy the 
womanliness of the woman, by calling attention to the 
way in which that fell result is brought abont by those 
who repudiate with scorn any sympathy with woman’s 
rights. She says:— 

Let me give an example from the present attitude of many 
women of fashion to field sports, to show how much the tru 
womanliness of woman is marred by their too much deferring 
to the masculine taste for these things instead of being swayed 
by their own feminine instincts. What can be more repulsive 
to the mercy, pity, peace, and love of true womanhood, than to 
take part in the slaughter of gentle and beautiful creatures, or 
to stand by as spectators and take pleasure in sceing other 
people slaughtering them? Yet in the society of many country 
houses the whole interest and occupation of the men is entirely 
concentrated in killing deer, or game, or fish ; they occupy them- 
selves with it all day, and talk about it ull night; the women 
in the same society have not the courage to resist the force of the 
stream of public opinion, as it were, on these subjects. A lady in 
such a house who dared to say she didn’t care how many stags 
had been shot, and would have preferred it if none had been 
shot at all, would be looked upon not merely as eccentrie 
but extremely disagreeable. She would have to endure a 
good deal of mild martyrdom. Accordingly we find in too 
many instances that the women yield their womanly instinct 
of preservation to the manly instinct of destruction; they go 
in parties to places where they can see the deer drive, or the 
partridges and pheasants shot. Most horrible of all, they go, 
or used to go, in troops to Hurlingham to see tame pigeons 
shot as they were let out of atrap. This is the sort of un- 
womanliness which the present system produces. Let us all 
work with a will for the strengthening of everything that 
will make such conduct disreputable, that will lift up and 
sustain the true womanliness that loves to soothe and heal, 
not to destroy. 


Lady Jeune as a Prophetess. 

Writine in the Pall Mall Magazine for July, on 
English Society, Lady Jeune concludes her article with a 
prophecy of things to come :— 

Taxation is increasing, rents are falling, and the foreigner 
has robbed the English inventor of his earnings; on every 
hand the demands of the working classes for higher wages 
and shorter hours are louder, and among the masses, in whos« 
hands is the government of the country, the feeling is fast 
gaining ground, that of what the rich have they should 
get their share. These are the facts we haye to face, and 
the crisis has to be tided over; and it can only be overcom: 
in one way, and that is, by a reduction in individual expen- 
diture and a general lowering of the standard of luxury and 
style of living which now prevails. It will not alter our lives 
or make them less pleasant in reality; but we shall live much 
more simply, and our expenditure will probably be half what 
it is now. London will be as full, and socicty as pleasant, and 
there will always be a certain number of wealthy people, 
who will continue to enjoy the luxury and splendour we now 
see all around us. But the majority of people in society, 
having made up their minds that the universal competition 
which formerly existed is no longer possible, and that they 
must cut their coat according to their cloth, will return to the 
simple habits of former days, which need not, however, deprive 
their lives of all the refinements and beauty of to-day; and in 
the new state of things, the simplicity and self-restraint they 
must exercise will restore some of the characteristics of our 
race, which for a time we have laid aside, the resumption of 
which will make us more worthy of the traditions which we 
have inherited from our predecessors. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY AMONG THE PROPHETS, 
Mrs. Besant on tTurs “ Dante Come To JuDGMENY.” 

In Lucifer for June 15 Mrs. Besant indulges in a very 
natural pean of exultation over Professor Huxley’s 
Jecture on “ Evolution and Ethics.’ She says :— 

One of the clearest and most emphatic prononncements 
that I have ever read against the application of the principle 
of the Survival of the Fittest to the evolution of man comes 
from Dr. Huxley. One of the most mischievous applications 
of modern science to ethics has been the argument’ that, as 
evolution has proceeded by the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest, therefore socicty should remain fiercely 
competitive, and the conditions of struggle should not be 
relaxed lest the race should degenerate instead of advancing. 

DARWIN’S THEORY. 

Charles Darwin wrote me in 1877 that he took that view of 
life-conditions as affecting man, and that he was regretfully 
compelled to disapprove all efforts to diminish the struggle for 
life, since that struggle was the condition of future progress. 
By it progress in the past had been made; on it progress in 
the future must depend; and he regarded as shortsighted 
every attempt to lessen the severity of the struggle, as such 
attempts preserved the unfit, who would otherwise be killed 
out. Despite my admiration in tliose days for scientific theory, 
[ always strenuously combated this conclusion, maintaining 
that the “fittest ” for survival under such a struggle were not 
the “fittest” for human socicty; that they were strong 
unscrupulous fighters, not helpful, conscientious, compassionate 
human beings. Dr. Huxley, whose position in the scientitic 
world makes his words on such a matter as this of unique 
importance, has spoken very definitely in this sense. 

PROGRESS CONDITIONS FOR MEN AND ANIMALS. 

His words sound as those of a mastér, who 
declared that the struggle for was the law of 
progress for the brute, but the practice of self-sacrifice was 
the law of progress for the man. 

If this reversal of progress-conditions be true, there must be 
some essential factor in man’s progress other than those which 
enter into that of the brute. And since the struggle for 
existence is the law of progress for all non-human things, and 
since it is by struggle that all physical qualities are brought 
to their highest perfection, the element in man which improves 
and deveiops by the very opposite course cannot be physical 
in its nature, nor under the law of pliysical evolution. Thus 
we are led to the conclusion that there must be a non-physical 
—i.e., spiritual—element actively present in man, and that it 
is the evolution of this which differentiates him from the 
brute, and makes necessary for his evolution as man the 
reversal of the animal conditions of progress. The student 
of the Esoteric Philosophy will see how this teaching of 
Dr. Huxley’s is but another presentment—perhaps an un- 
conscious one—of the two curves, descending and ascending, 
of the great are of evolution. What wonder that the method 
of evolution should change when the midmost point is passed, 
and when spirit, beginning its upward climb, impressing the 
law of its own life on its most evolyed products, teaches man 
that, for the growth of the spiritual side of his nature, he 
must associate himself voluntarily with that law of sacrifice 
which had been forced on the less-evolved as the condition of 
their material growth. From the mineral, the vegetable, the 
animal, sacrifice is extorted; from man it is asked as a free 
gift. And his glory lies in the giving, the perfecting of his 
life in its surrender. 

THE FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Then, turning to the dreary prospect of Professor 
Huxley as to the possible downward route of the race, 
Mrs. Besant says :— 

This is the spectre that stares at man with glassy eyes 
from out the far-off future. This the grin of mockery that 
the cosmic death’s head shows. O man! child of the dust, 
evolved through plant and brute into sage and hero, look forth 
and see thy doom. By ons of persistent effort, by pain and 
grief, tear-stained and blood-stained, thou hast won thy way. 
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Thou hast toiled and wrought—for this. Thon hast agonised 


and dicd—for this. Thou hast poured out thy blood as water 
—for this. Thou hast fought, hast endured, hast been 
martyred, hast triumphed finally—for this. Out of the mud, 


into the mud. Why ascend so high at cost of bitter pain, only 
to sink again to the point from which we rose ? 

Not such the evoluti n of the Esoterie Wisdom—not sueh, 
for us, the message of the radiant future. Flames, sprung 
from the Eternal Light, and soaring upward to our source. 
Prisoned, encased in matter, as the starry diamond in the 
mine, but working through it, penetrating it with our subtle 
essence, from stone to plant, from plant to animal, from 
animal to man. And then? climbing upward, with toil and 
effort, from stage to in man, gathering experience, 
accumulating knowledge, till the infant soul has reached the 
stature of the perfect man. And then? resting awhile on the 
platform gained, and then forward again, builder of new 
worlds, architect of a new cosmos, all the experience of the 
past wrought into the power of the future. A world frozen or 
burned? Let it go! there are other worlds. Man lives by 
spirit, not by a world of matter; let a universe breathe away 
its life—it lived but for the evolution of the soul. 


stage 


A Biographer’s Advice to Biographers. 

Letters from Mr. James Parton are published in 
McClure’s Magazine for June. Writing to a friend who 
had undertaken to write the life of Roscoe Conkling, 
Mr. Parton says :— 

The great charm of all biography is the truth, told simply, 
directly, boldly, charitably. But this is also the great diffi- 
culty. A human life is long. A human character is eom- 
plicated. It is often inconsistent with itself, and it requires 
nice judgment to proportion it in such a way as to make the 
book really correspond with the man, and make the same 
impression upon the reader t' at the man did upon those who 
knew him best. Your difficulty will be to present fairly his 
less favourable side; but upon this depends all the value, and 
much of the interest of the work. My great rules are: (1) To 
know the subject thoroughly myself; (2) To index fully all 
the knowledge in existence relating to it; (3) To determine 
beforehand where I will be brief, where expand, and how much 
space I can afford to each part; (4) To work slowly and finish 
as I go; (5) To avoid eulogy and apology and let the facets 
have their natural weight; (6) To hold back nothing which 
the reader has a right to know. I have generally had the 
great advantage of loving my subjects warmly, and I do not 
believe we can do justice to any human creature unless we love 
him. 


Why not Kill Consumptives at Once ? 

In the Medical Magazine for June, Dr. Goodhart replies 
vigorously to the latest proposal for the notation and 
torture of the consumptives, brought forward by Dr. 
Arnold Chaplin in the May number. ‘This advocate of 
State control insisted on— 

1. Notification of every case of phthisis. 

2. Prevention of pati nts with actual phthisis, or, indeed, 
with strong hereditary pred sposition, from marrying. 

3. Prohibition of patients with actual phthisis from fre- 
quenting churches, theatres, railway-carriages, tramears, or 
any publie places. 

4, Disinfection of sputa, habitations, and all things coming 
in contact with phthisical patients, 

5. Isolation of the consumptive. 

Dr. Goodhart says :— 

The writer I am quoting sees very clearly what this means, 
for further on he proceeds to say that “if all these rules are 
faithfully carried out, it wil! entail social exile from friends, 
home, and all that he holds most dear, ete. 

But would it not be more merciful to poleaxe the 
consumptive sans phrase ? 
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EMPRESS EUGENIE AND PROSPER MERIMEE. 
Sme Licuts on THE History or THE THIRD Empire. 
In both the June numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
M. Filon continues and concludes his interesting account 
of “ Prosper Mérimée,” which will prove chiefly attractive 
to English readers from the side light it throws on many. 
hitherto little known corners of modern history. Thus, 
the picture given of the Empress Eugénie is delightful, 
and was evidently written without any thought of 
publicity, for almost every day M. Mérimée wrote to his 
friend Madame de Montijo giving her news of her 
daughter, much as might any other old gentleman of a 
young bride who had always remained to him the little 
girl whom he had scolded and amused, and to whom he 
had taught her letters in the long ago; for it was he who 
actually first instilled into the Empress Eugénie the 
rudiments of the language of the people over whom she 
was later called to reign. ‘‘ And now,” he says, “I also 
have to call her Your Majesty!” “TI cannot help telling 
you,” he remarks in another of his letters, “how well 
and thoroughly she understands her duties.” Once when 
he went in to see her during the short Regency which 
occurred while Napoleon III. was contributing to the 
making of a free Italy, he found her learning the 
Constitution by heart. On another occasion, immediately 
after the Imperial couple had had a bomb thrown at 
them, Mérimée records that the Empress said to those 
who ran to her assistance, “ Do not trouble about us; 
this is part of our work; rather look after the injured.” 
And yet Mérimée was anything but a courtier, and did 
not hesitate to blame and criticise what he thought 
objectionable in the Imperial Court when writing to 
Madame de Montijo, and many times he refused official 
positions pressed upon him by the Empress because he 
wished to keep his entire liberty of thought and action. 
MERIMEE’S ENGLISH FRIENDS. 

M. Filon touches, but with considerable discretion, on 
the Don Juanesque side of Mérimée’s life and character, 
and it is easy to see that the great author’s friendships 
were far more to him than his loves, although like most 
men he was not sorry to have it thought that he was 
much favoured by the fair sex. He was one of the few 
Frenchmen who thoroughly appreciated and admired 
Englishwomen, and his greatest delight was to come and 
occasionally spend a few weeks in London, where he was 
a welcome guest at Holland House, and where among 
others he could boast of the friendship of the beautiful 
Mrs. Senior, Carlyle’s Lady Ashburton, and of Panizzi’s, 
who had then made his home in England ; indeed, most 
of the literary lights of the London world of that day 
were fond of Mérimée. In the August of 1865 we 
‘learn he spent three days with the Gladstones, and the 
Frenchman’s criticism of the G.O.M. cannot but be read 
to-day with interest : “ Mr. Gladstone seemed to me under 
some aspects to be a man of genius, under others a 
child”; then he continues, “there is something in him 


-of the child, of the statesman and of the madman.” 


ON THE EVE OF SEDAN. 

But when the Franco-German war broke out Mérimée’s 
happy days were over. Long before 1870 he had seen the 
cloud coming on the horizon; his letters to Madame de 
Montijo became sad and discontented, and he complained 
that at the Tuileries everything seemed to him changed 
save the Empress. He observed that too many banquets 
took place; that there were too many Germans about; 
and too little dignity. “If you hada pack of hounds,” he 
writes to his old friend, ‘“ would you care to see the dogs 
fighting among themselves instead of pursuing the game? 
It you discovered in the pack certain animals who had 
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sent away those who served you faithfully and replaced 
them by others that had bitten you, do you think it 
would encourage the best among them to serve you 
honestly?” A terrible comment on Napoleon III. and 
his familiars ! 

As early as the year 1865 Mérimée had taken Bismarck’s 
measure, for he was at Biarritz when the latter came 
there to see the Emperor; and years later when he heard 
of the German candidature to the Spanish throne, he 
wrote to Panizzi, “If there is war it will be because 
M. de Bismarck has made up his mind to it.” 

AFTER THE CRASH. 

Although his friends urged him to leave Paris after 
the battle of Weissenburg he would not do so. On the 
ninth of the August of that year, although very ill he 
managed to crawl to the Tuileries and saw the Empress. 
“She js as firm asa rozk,” he wrote to Panizzi, “ although 
she is fully aware of the horror of her situation. She 
tells me that she never feels fatigue; if all the world had 
her courage the country would be saved.” But on the 
last occasion that he saw his Imperial mistress he records 
that she said to him, “I hope that my son will have no 
ambition, and that he will live happily in obscurity.” 
On September 8th Mérimée was at last persuaded to 
leave Paris for Cannes, and from there he wrote with 
infinite difficulty, for he was even then dying, a pathetic 
letter to Panizzi begging him to seek out and care for 
the Empress, who had at last reached the hospitable 
shores of England; and so his life ended at its saddest, 
for Prosper Mérimée died on September 27th, 1870, and 
is buried in the cemetery at Cannes, where his grave is 
unmarked by slab or cross. 





Politicians and their Caricaturists. 

In the Strand there is an illustrated interview with 
Mr. Furniss, in which the famous caricaturist gossips 
pleasantly as to his experiences. He says Mr. Morley is 
the most difficult of all statesmen to caricature; he will 
look a boy, a young man, and an old man, all in the 
course of an hour. Mr. Asquith is also difficult, and Sir 

Richard Temple the easiest. Mr. Gladstone, however, is 
the most wonderful man for the caricaturist, and one of 
the finest :— 

I have sat and watched the rose in his coat droop and fade, 
his hair become dishevelled with excitement, and his tie get 
round to the back of his neck. 

The interviewer at this point asked Mr. Furniss what 
the wives of his subjects thought of him. He replied :— 

“Oh! I get most abusive letters from both sides. Wives of 
members write and ask me not to caricature their husbands. 
One lady wrote to me the other day, and said if I would 
persist in caricaturing her husband, would I put him in a more 
fashionable coat? Now, this particular member is noted for 
the old-fashioned cut of the coats he wears. Another asked 
me to make the sharer of her joys and sorrows better looking ; 
whilst only last week a lady—the wife of a particularly well- 
known M.P.—addressed a most plaintive letter to me, saying 
that since some of the younger members of her family had 
contrived to see my pictures they had become quite rude to 
their papa ! 

“Why members often ask me to caricature them. One 
member was very kindly disposed to me, and suggested that 
I should keep my eye on him. I did. Yet he cut me dead 
when he saw his picture! It’s so discouraging, don’t you 
know, when you are so anxious to oblige.” 

I asked Mr. Furniss if he thought there was anything 
suggestive of cruelty in caricature. 

“Not in this country,” he replied; “in Spain, Italy, anl 
France—yes. Caricaturists there score off their cruelty.” 
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HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL INTERESTING. 
HINTs FROM AN AMERICAN TEACHER. 

In the Forum for May Dr. J. Rice publishes a paper, 
written by Miss Arnold, describing how she has succeeded 
in making education popular among the children of 
Minneapolis. As her paper contains hints that may be 
useful to teachers in the old country, I gladly quote it:— 

“My purpose in introducing the Science and Literature 
lessons was to lead the children to observe, to bring them into 
closer touch with nature, to add to their enjoyment in and out 
of school (an ‘inalienable right’) and to fill their minds with 
beautiful pictures and inspiring ideals so that there might be 
less room for the mean and low. Material for language 
lessons, knowledge of facts, and greater power of expression 
were ends obtained through the lessons, but they were not the 
most important aims. 

OBSERVATION LESSONS. 

“The observation lessons are actual observations from 
specimens. ‘The work has thus far been confined to obser 
vation of plants and animals, because the teachers themselves 
still feel the need of instruction in these branches, so that we 
have not as yet been able to cover a broader field. The time 
given to the work covers eight weeks of plant lessons and six 
for animal lessons in the spring, with equal periods in the 
fall. 

“These lessons occur at the first morning period, and the 
other work of the day is related to them. If the Indian corn 
is studied, the story of Hiawatha’s wrestling with Mondamin 
may be read, Whittier’s ‘Corn Song’ committed to memory, or 
the history of the plant as related to agriculture may be noted. 
The golden-rod and aster suggest Helen Jackson’s ‘ September,’ 
or ‘ October’s Bright Blue Weather.’ The animal lessons follow 
the plant lessons in the fall and precede them in the spring. 
Living specimens are observed as far as possible. It is not 
uncommon to find in the schoolroom doves, gophers, squirrels, 
rabbits, kittens or mice in eages, fed and cared for by the 
children. I said to some primary children in a room where I 
had found a basket of white rabbits, ‘ Wouldn’t it be better 
to have a picture of a rabbit for your lesson?’ ‘Oh, no! you 
couldn’t see it run, or eat, or breathe, or drink, or feel its soft 
hair, or see its teeth.” ‘And we couldn’t take care of it, 
added another. 

WINDOWS INTO THE INFINITE. 

“My hope in introducing the lessons was that the children 
from homes where poverty or heredity had made their lives 
barren might have a taste of the beautiful and learn to love 
nature. I have been delighted with the results. Bootblacks 
stop me in the street to tell me what beautiful flowers they 
had studied in the school that day. A little lad followed for 
several blocks the car in which he saw me to speak to me 
when I left the car, and show me some lilac buds that he was 
cherishing. A ragged newsboy accosted me onthe street with, 
‘Did you: get that letter I wrote you about the Bloodroot? 
We had some in our school. They were awful pretty, so 
white, but their petals all fell off and their roots are like 
blood. Say, I know where they grow.’ I have seen the ill- 
kept children from tenement houses crowding around the table 
on which the flowers stood, writing their entry in their notebooks 
as to petals, stamens, or leaf. One little class of Russians and 
Bohemians learned to read through science lessons alone. 
They were alive with enthusiasm. Who can tell what this 
glimpse of the beautiful will be in their lives—a window into 
the Infinite ? 

THE USES OF POETRY. 

“Thesame results in enthusiasm and inspiration were reached 
through the Literature lessons. ‘The time not spent in 
observation lessons in the winter has been given to poems, 
fables, and stories. Little children become friends with the 
‘Village Blacksmith, with ‘Paul Revere,’ with ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
In one school where the children from the flats by the river- 
bank meet the children from comfortable homes, the little 
seyen-year-olds recited whole pages of ‘ Hiawatha,’ and at the 
teacher’s request played the part of Hiawatha, Nokomis, or 
the ‘Deer with Antlers.’ I shall never forget how those 
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children forgot themselves and their visitors in living 
Hiawatha’s life with him, listening to the ‘ whispering of the 
pine trees,’ to the ‘lapping of the water, sounds of musie, 
words of wonder.’ One little Norwegian, who had just come 
to our shores with no knowledge of English, enacted the 
‘Deer with Antlers, stamped with all his hoofs together and 
fell limp and lifeless at the touch of little Hiawatha’s arrow. 
In another room where the children hear no English at home 
the teacher read stanzas from Longfellow with the refrain, 
«A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
Aud the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 
‘Those are all you will understand,’ she said, closing the 
book. ‘Oh, please read us the rest even if we don’t under- 
stand,’ they pleaded, delighted with the rhythm and the 
beauty which they felt even if they could not interpret. 
A DOOR INTO A NEW LIFE. 

“The third grade boys from a schvol in the centre of the 
city where the immigrants of several nationalities seem to 
drift wrote to me to beg longer time to read what Mr. Whittier 
had written. Their teacher said they begged over and over 
again for ‘Snow Bound,’ and she found phrases from the poem 
drifting into their language lessons. These children live in 
dismal homes at the best. Their doors open on the street. 
Beautiful to hear them, with grimy hands clasped and dark 
eyes luminous, repeat Lowell’s ‘First Snow-Fall, or 
Wordsworth’s ‘We Are Seven.” The poet within them 
responds to the soul of the poem and o’erleaps their barren 
environment. These lessons open the door to new life.” 

Women as Gardeners. 

Miss Maacieé Brarnarp, in the Californian for May, 
has an interesting little article concerning “Women in 
Commercial Horticulture.” Miss Brainard has a large 
orchard in the fruit belt of the central Mississippi. She 
does a good business by shipping violets, daffodils, and 
jessamine to the northern states. Another Mississippi 
lady makes a good thing by shipping rosebuds in water, 
so that they are as beautiful and fresh on arrival as when 
first picked. A third southern lady makes a speciality 
of camelias; some of her flowers bring as much as ls. 
and ls. 8d. apiece. One Californian lady, left a widow 
with four little boys, from eight years to two, has found 
a competence in a fruit farm of thirty-six acres, on which 
she raises prunes, cherries and apricots; she does all her 
own pruning, and has never had a foreman. Another 
lady has two orchards, one of ten, and another of twelve 
acres, from which she sells apricots and cherries to the 
value of £1,000 a year; her cucumbers bring 4s. a dozen- 
Another widow in California, once a reigning belle of the 
town, is the head of a cut flower industry. She has seven 
acres of chrysanthemums, and twenty of violets; this 
year she has 18,000 chrysanthemums in bloom. 


Mind Measurements. 

Tuer is an article in the Philosophic Review of Boston 
for May on “Mental Measurements,” by Prof. Cotell. 
There are many good points in the paper that are interest- 
ing, especially those in which he deals with the measure- 
ment of the time required for perception, movement, and 
thought. Colour is not seen unless it is at least one- 
hundredth of asecond on the retina; one-tenth of a second 
gives the maximum impression with which the intensity 
declines; it takes about one-tenth of a second for the 
pain of burning to be communicated from the hand to 
the brain, and for the hand to be withdrawn; it takes 
about a quarter of a second to translate words into a 
familiar foreign language; half a second to multiply the 
numbers of the multiplication table; three-quarters of a 
second is the interval of time which can be most accurately 
conceived. 
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ICE LAID ON LIKE GAS! 

Tae Latest American Notion, 

TaE Engineering Magazine for April has an interesting 
article describing the latest development that has been 
made by the citizens of the United States in the associated 
supply of the luxuries of life. In even the most back- 
ward community, water is laid on in pipes to every 
house. Gas was the next thing to be supplied from a 
common centre; then came hot air, hot-water, clectricity, 
and oxygen; all of which are supplied to the household 
by companies which deliver all these commodities, as 
they are wanted, to the individual householder, by a 
service under his control. The latest advance in this 
direction is the supply of ice. 

HOW IT IS DONE. 

Of course ice is not delivered in bulk. What is done is 
that a central refrigerating system is established, by which, 
instead of delivering cold, the company abstract heat. 
A pipe is laid into every house, which is supplied with 
anhydrous ammonia from central reservoirs, and by its 
means anything can be frozen, and ice manufactured in 
every kitchen. 

The following account of the applications of this latest 
appliance of civilisation will be read with interest, 
although in this country we do not suffer so much from 
heat as to render it a necessity of life as it is in Denver 
and St. Louis :— 

, The pipe-line system is elastic and admits of a wide num- 
ber of applications. The bulk of the work so far performed 
by it is to take care of the regular storage-box for hotels, 
restaurants, saloons, butchers, butter, and commission 
houses, etc. 

ICE MADE WHEN WANTED. 

The principal hotels and restaurants and down-town 
butcher-shops in St. Louis and Denver are using this system 
in their storage-boxes. But the applications of the system do 
not end here. In many hotels, cafés, and saloons, ice is 
required for water-pitchers and to crack up for mixing bever- 
ages. In such cases a miniature brine-tank is provided, 
through which the expansion coils connecting with the pipe- 
line are run. Moulds of suitable size are placed in the brine, 
and the operation of ice-making is carried on just as at the 
large ice-factory.. Where small amounts of ice are needed for 
cracking-up, a small insulated reservoir is provided, and the 
expansion pipes are placed close to the sides. Water is then 
poured into the reservoir, and ice forms on the expansion coils 
and extends towards the centre of the reservoir until a solid 
mass is frozen. This is chipped out as desired, and new water 
added from time to time. 

WATER ALWAYS COLD. 

Axother important branch of the business is supplying cold- 
water for large stores, factories, and offices. The installation 
for this service consists of a water-tight insulated tank, having 
at the bottom a coil through which the hydrant water is 
passed on its way to the taps. About a foot of water is 
poured in on top of this coil, and just underneath the surface 
of this water the expansion pipes are placed. A sheet of ice 
five or six inches thick is formed by the action of the expansion 
coil, thus keeping the water coils constantly surrounded with 
ice-water of low temperature. The city water so cooled may 
be then carried by insulated piping to taps in any portion of 
the building. The cooling of soda-water fountains is effected 
in the same way. The manufacture of ice-cream is also more 
easily accomplished by the aid of thissystem.- Other branches 
of business are also supplied, as the manufacture of perfumes 
and. chocolate confections. 

COOLING ROOMS. 

Among the luxuries furnished by this system may be men- 
tioned the cooling of living-rooms, which, in such a climate as 
that of St. Louis, proves a great luxury. The refrigerating 
company there started in with contracts to reduce the tempera- 
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ture of cafés and dining-rooms twenty degrees below the out- 
side temperature. No difficulty was found in cheaply reducing 
the temperature even to a lower point than this, but sanitary 
considerations, and the comfort of the frequenters of such 
places, determined that a difference of from ten to fifteen 
degrees between the inside and the outside temperature was 
the most satisfactory. It is interesting to note that the same 
piping used for the ammonia cooling service in the summer 
1s used for steam heating purposis in the winter. 

Americans cousume so much more ice than English- 
men, it is doubtful whether a refrigeration system would 
pay in London. In St. Louis they maintain that each 
line of mains yields £1,400 per aunum, but an inquiry 
conducted in these cities shows that he annual demand 
for ice at £1 per ton amounts from £1,600 to £2,400 
per mile of street. 


What Australia Wants. 

Tur Secretary of the Pastoralists’ Society liberates his 
mind in the April number of the Engineering Magazine of 
New York as to the needs of Australia. The article gives 
a vivid and illustrated description of the disputes between 
Labour and Capital which have convulsed the Colonies 
at the Antipodes, and concludes as follows :— 

What these colonies want are population and capital; yet we 
find an utterly selfish growth of trade-unionism doing its 
utmost to check the inflow of both. “ Australia for the Aus- 
tralians ! ” shout the men who are deliberately allowing harvests 
of untold wealth at their doors to lie ungarnered. If only the 
colonial governments would throw aside the last vestige of fear 
of the Trades’ Halls; if only politicians could be found who 
would think more of the country’s development than of the 
voters in their particular metropolitan constituencies; if only 
a race of statesmen were to arise who would resolutely burst up 
the city populations and take measures to pour a steady stream 
of immigration upon the svil,—then the progress of the 
Australias would amaze the whole civilized world. Perhaps 
the sovereign remedy will be found in Federation, which may 
give us, instead of half a dozen insignificant and time-serving 
legislatures, one thoroughly disinterested and representative 
Parliament, to whose service men of honour, education, and 
enlightenment, who too often shrink from contact with present 
parliamentary methods, will devote their lives. 


Have Men more Brains than Women? 

In the Young Woman for April there is an interview 
with Mrs. Fenwick Miller, who discourses concerning mar- 
riage and public work, the condition of modern society, 
the progress of womai movement, and woman’s suffrage. 
In the course of the conversation, Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 
describing the Woman’s Congress, held three years ago, 
tells the story of how an old-time and honoured fallacy 
was exploded :— 

A very clever address was read on the weight of women’s 
brains. We are always told in anatomical books that the 
weight of a woman’s brain is four ounces less than a man’s, and 
the inference drawn is that a woman is four ounces less 
capable of thinking than a man. This lady, in preparing her 
papet for the last Congress, endeavoured to hunt that statement 
to its lair, She went to one professor after another to discover 
who had originated it, without suecess. All the leading 
anatomists told her that it was so; but when asked how they 
knew it, not one had any reference to give her. Finally, she 
prepared twenty brains, ten men’s, ten women’s, and offered a 
large reward to any anatomist who, after testing those brains 
anyhow he liked, could tell her which were the women’s and 
which the men’s. The brains were so much alike that it was 
perfectly impossible to tell to which sex they had belonged. 
No doubt the entire brain of an average woman is lighter than 
that of a man, because she has less muscular surface to move. 
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SOME SOCIALIST LEADERS, 
Pen Pictures py M. DE Wyzewa. 


The following accounts of some of the leading 
Socialists who were conspicuous on Labour Day will 
not be without interest. They are taken by the London 
Quarterly Review from M. de Wyzewa's book :— 


WILLIAM MORRIS, POET AND SOCIALIST. 


Among the English Socialists, the best account is given 
of Mr. William Morris. He says:— 


On the pavement, with his head uncovered, I saw a solid 
little man vociferating and gesticulating in the wildest way. 
He seemed to be a man of fifty, with a crimson countenance, 
from which there shone the light of two large steel-blue eyes. 
Incapable of standing still, he marched about incessantly. 
The abundance of his gestures shook his frame from top to toe; 
his black hair, like a mane, flowed to and fro; and all the time 
he brandished in the air, or ground between his teeth, a 
deeply-coloured little wooden pipe. With all the force of his 
strong lungs, and in the affected tone which Englishmen 
assume when speaking in the open air, this improvised apostle 
was demonstrating, not, as might have been expected, the 
advantage of coming to Christ and the inconveniences of 
damnation, but the necessity of a class struggle, and the 
certainty of social revolution. “O, Hamlet, what a falling 
off was there!” The energetic orator to whom we have been 
listening is the author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” and the self- 
rejected poet laureate to the English crown. Poet or no poet, 
the little man was causing an obstruction, and, refusing to 
desist, off he was marched to the station-house, still vociferating 
and still brandishing his pipe. Mr. Morris shows no signs of 
recantation. His zeal in writing, lecturing, agitating knows 
no bounds: No means are too laborious or humiliating for 
diffusing his ideas. Now you see him spending weeks together 
in the wilds of Scotland, stirring up the people to revolt against 
the owners of the soil; now you sce him standing at the 
corners of the streets in London trying to convert the passers- 
by; now handing leaflets and prospectuses to the crowds of 
passengers at railway stations or inside the cars. In his home 
at Hammersmith he holds meetings for the workmen of the 
district. 

A GERMAN SOCIALIST LOYOLA. 


Of the German leaders, the most interesting account is 
of Von VYollmar. M. de Wyzewa says :— 

Vollmar—for the moment we may drop the “ Von ”—is, as 
this prefix indicates, an aristocrat. He was born at Munich in 
1850, and belongs to one of the oldest families in Bavaria. 
Until his fifteenth year he was in the hands of the Augsburg 
Benedictine Fathers, who gave him an education suited to his 
station. In 1865 he entered a cavalry regiment, and the year 
following went through the Austrian campaign. Not content 
with the life of an officer in time of peace he gave up his com- 
mission and offered his sword to the Pope, who was at that 
time recruiting voluntcerse It was not until 1870 that he 
rejoined the Bavarian army to take part in the Franco-German 
war. While passing through the region of the Loire, at the 
head of a telegraph corps, the young man was severely 
wounded. In his efforts to complete his task he fell and 
broke both legs. The fracture, complicated with a lesion of 
the spine, left him a cripple for life. He was then but 
twenty-one, and never since that time has he been able to 
move without crutches. The least step still costs a painful 
effort to his crooked limbs. With indomitable energy; how- 
ever, Vollmar set himself, through the long years of his con- 
valescence, to complete his early education. There is not a 
science or an art he has not approached. There is not a lan- 
guage in Europe he cannot speak. The most important result 
of his studies, however, was his conversion from Catholicism to 
Socialism. When Vollmar left the military hospital he was 
an ardent follower of Marx. 
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THE FOUNDER OF LABOUR DAY. 


M. Guesde, the Frenchman, is the ‘originator of the 
May-Day Labour Demonstration. 

When M. de Wyzewa saw him first, about ten years ago, 
M. Guesde was addressing an audience in a small provincial 
theatre. 

“On entering, I saw upon the stage a great big devil, black- 
bearded, hairy, vociferating without modulation, grinding out 
his words with teeth and arms as if he were a mere machine. 
ata No fine phrases, no high-sounding talk about ideal 
justice or the rights of labour, no appeal to sentiment; the 
only appeal was to the needs, the instinets and tie appetites of 
the audience.” 

More recently M. Wyzewa has had the opportunity of seeing 
the great agitator in his home in Paris. He is still in his 
prime, and his thick black beard retains its raven gloss. In 
his own house you see him to advantage, and find out almost 
immediately the secret of his power. He is a “magnetio” 
man, and “one of the most extraordinary chamber orators of 
the time. He is not a man; he is a machine, an intellectual 
machine, an automatic dialectician, a sort of animated mario- 
nette wound up once for all.” He is also one of the most 
disinterested of men. “He knows neither ambition nor 
jealousy, nor passion for gain. He is not even an exalté. And 
yet in spite of poverty and calumny and sickness and imprison- 
ment, he has pursued his propaganda, and for twenty years 
has acted as a chief of French Collectivism.” 

THE EDITOR OF THE “ REVUE SOCIALISTE.” 

M. Guesde is for revolution and violent overturn, but 
the other eminent Socialist leader in France advocates 
more of the Fabian policy :-— 

M. Malon, after many fluctuations, preaches patience, and, in 
place of revolution, advocates reform. He was born of peasant 
parents at Prétient in 1841. At first he was a shepherd, but 
he afterwards obtained employment in Paris as a dyer. There 
he studied science, got up strikes, and made his mark among 
the Socialists. His leisure was devoted to poetry. During 
the closing years of the Empire he became one of the chiefs 
of Socialism, took a prominent part in the agitations of the 
famous “ International,’ was often sent to prison, became 
successively a deputy und a member of the Commune, and, on 
his banishment from Paris, spent some time with Bakounine in 
Switzerland and Italy. After the amnesty he returned to 
Paris, founded the Revue Socialiste, became the editor of more 
than one French newspaper, and constituted himself the 
historian, the expounder, and the populdriser of Cellectivism, 


A Methodist Tribute to a Jesuit. 

Dr. BowMAN STEPHENSON, ex-president of the Wesleyan 
Conference, contributed a glowing description of the 
Jesuit father, Pére Jogues, to the Sunday Magazine :— 

There glowed in the breasts of the early Jesuits a sincere 
and absorbing passion for Christ, and for what they believed 
to be the salvation of souls. Without such a mainspring of 
action within, a life like that of Isaac Jogues would have been 
impossible. But the Jesuit, amid the cruel and debased 
savages of the wilderne-s, living amongst them, trying to love 
them, eager to help and uplift them, willing to live for them or 
to die by their hands, is a heroic figure. To him we should no 
more refuse our tribute of admiration than to the Pattesons, 
and Moffatts, and Calverts of our Protestant legion of honour. 
We revolt against the Jesuit’s methods; we abjure his super- 
stitions; we marvel at and we condemn the elasticity of his 
conscience on ethical questions; but we admire his devotion, 
his courage, his endurance, his love for his religion and his 
Saviour, for the sake of which he “counted not his life dear 
unto him.” A jus« judgment will confess that pure and lofty 
spirits have been found amidst abounding errors of creed aud 
system; that the saints of Ged are not confined to one Church, 
but may be discovered in all; and that in the long roll of 
Christian martyrs none more courageous, more unselfish, more 
heroic can be named than Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit. 
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‘IMITATE THE ENGLISH, OH YE FRENCH!” 
A Frenon AmBAssapor’s ExHortartion. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes of the Ist of May. M. 
René Millet, who is, by the way, French Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Stockholm, publishes a noteworthy article 
on the foreign extension of France. He laments that 
France should waste her strength in internal strife 
between political parties, and useless jealousy about the 
results of the last war, instead of taking her full share 
in the colonisation of the world. M. Millet is an accom- 
egie scholar, as well as a practical diplomatist, and 

e rises into eloquence when he analyses the historic 
elements of France, the old provinces, so different in race 
and in genius from Brittany to Provence, and also when 
describing the place occupied in the Roman Empire by 
the Mediterranean Sea. The great lovely lake, dominated 
by the mountains of Spain and the Italian Riviera, by 
fabled Olympus and Atlas, besprent with islands, and 
partially closed in by the Gates of Hercules, was to the 

ples of antiquity a common possession, “and in 
disputing among themselves for portions of the domain, 
its integrity remained unbroken. For them the words 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, meant not so much distinct 
continents as the opposite shores of the great central 
lake. At one epoch Rome based a great political 
system on this natural conformation, and soldered 
together all the parts of a vast circle of which 
every ray converged upon the Mediterranean Sea. 
To a Roman citizen of the age of Augustus the 
African coast was as familiar as a suburb of 
the city. For a contemporary of Constantine, Asia 
Minor, the granary of men, was a portion of Europe 
prolonging towards the East. Our ‘heavy ancestors’ 
changed all that. They kept up their little Courts in 
splendour, while the Arab overran the shores of the 
inland sea, and Europe practically ended at Roncesvalles.” 
Even the Crusaders perished miserably across its waters; 
St. Louis died at Carthage, where France preserved from 

to age the sacred ground on which he lay; while all 
the noble shores of the suburb of Rome became the 
heritage of the Mussnlman, and Algiers was a nest of 
pirates in the hands of the Unspeakable Turk. At the 
very time when Columbus was Toots varie America, the 
nations of Europe were unable to secure order on their 
own great lake, and Genoa and Venice had to sustain 
constant warfare between the Crescent and the Cross, 

In modern politics M. René Millet laments the in- 
cessant and bloody quarrels concerning artificial frontiers, 
Why regard Belgium as a theft from France, he argues, 
or bleed to death upon the banks of the Rhine? The 
nations of Continental Europe are still, he says, encased 
in their “feudal armour.” Look at England, who when 
once she had renounced any pretensions to “ France and 
Navarre,” plunge across the ceas, planting in new lands 
her children, her commerce, her laws, her ideas. In 
the crisis of her fate, when the Continental blockade 
had destroyed her commerce, England remembered 
that she was still the Queen of the Seas, Painfully 
victorious at Waterloo, her treasury was empty, but 
she possessed Malta, and was established at the Cape; 
she fortified her Indian possessions, and found in 
Australia a compensation for the American co'onies 
which she had failed to keep. Of the present state and 
future chances of France, M. Millet draws a very hopeful 
picture. Far from her being a country ruined by the 
breakdown of an older form of civilisation, he describes 
the railways as gradually penetrating into every corner 
of the old provinces. “On every side on which I look,” 
says this trained servant of the State, “I see a country 
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full of sap in full movement, and consequently a stil? 
young nation, if I date its virility from the day on whicl» 
it arrived at the knowledge of its own powers. Even in 
the faults of France, which show more of inexperience 
than of discouragement, I find it impossible to perceive 
those symptoms of decrepitude which melancholy minds 
seem almost pleased to discover. This is the primary 
quarrel between the past and the present, which must be 
settled before we can get further in our argument. The 
political pessimists are wise to remain at home and 
adinire their own wisdom. Simple souls with less book- 
learning and more faith will always pass across their 
bodies to the future goal.” 
HOW FRENCH CONVICTS LIVE. 

In the Revue des Deug Mondes of the 15th of May 
M. Mimande gives a most interesting account of the 
French convict settlement in New Caledonia, the result 
of a five years’ sojourn at La Nouvelle. 

M. Mimande is firmly persuaded that even an habitual 
criminal can be regenerated by hard work and decent 
family life, and he compares favourably the English 
convict system with that pursued by the French autho- 
rities. Indeed, he declares that before the ordinary 
criminal passes from the third class, or incorrigibles, to 
the first class, in which the conditions of life are made 
fuirly tolerable, he must have been capable of more 
heroic virtue than that attained to by most honest men 
during the whole course of their lives. 

The picture drawn of the convict settlement is grue- 
some in the extreme, and it is evidently meant to’ be so. 
The association of the criminals together results in a 
moral leprosy of the worst kind, and several instances are 
given of the decadence of individual men. For example, 
some years ago a gentleman of good family and excellent 
position was sent to New Caledonia for arson. At the 
end of his term he had become a dirty drunkard, passing 
his life among men addicted to every vice. The Abbé 
K., an unfortunate priest convicted of having embezzled 
a charitable fund, took to “ tafia,” some drug analogous 
to opium, and with deadened eyes, loose grey hair 
framing a ghastly face, and a mien both sly and piteous, 
he now shows no trace of the ecclesiastic once eligible 
for a bishopric; while a Parisian lawyer, well known 
in the circles of the drama and finance, may be 
seen half naked under tke torrid sun, pushing a 
barrow, a double chain riveted about his foot and 
classed among the incorrigible reprobates, while twice 
a day he is roughly examined, and his mouth pulled 
open to be sure that he has concealed no murderous 
weapon. Such, at least, was Cliquet’s state last year. 

Alas! what agonics are inflicted and what agonies 
endured in the name of human justice, 

Painful indeed is the recital. of an execution in New 
Caledonia, when one man is picke'l out among the inhabi- 
tants of the condemned cells, «nd the others are marched 
out to see him die. The priest is always present, and 
while the sad company kneel, nay, almost grovel on the 
ground, the man about to die nearly always finds at the 
last moment words of resignation, encouragement, and 
good advice. This strange moral phenomenon has been 
constantly observed. It scems as if the near approach of 
death elevated the natural man, and that in the midst 
of mortal tragedy the criminal becomes wiser and more 
human than those who have condemned him to a violent 
death. 

Something in the state of the penal colony is surely in 
woeful need of amendment when the spectator sympathises 
with the criminal rather than with the judge. 
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THE GOD OF SCIENCE. 
Tue Latest Attempt To Dering Derry. 

Tue Monist, a quarterly magazine published in Chicago, 
in the April number has two very interesting and im- 
portant articles entitled “‘ Religion and Modern Science,” 
by Professor F. Jodl, and a criticism upon the same 
entitled “The Religion of Science,” by Dr. Paul Carus. 
These two eminent philosophical speculators, both of 
whom have discarded absolutely the conception of a 
Divine Father, are not yet able to agree among them- 
selves as to what science should put in the place of the 
Deity. Professor Jodl is very strong in his repudiation 
of Nature worship. Man, he maintains, is superior to 
Nature—looks down upon Nature; and it is essential to 
the idea of a god that he must be something to which 
men can look up to. He discusses at length the attempts’ 
of the various rationalising Christian schools to reconcile 
science and religion, and rejects their conclusions as 
inadequate. Nature, “red in tooth and claw,” finishes 
the question for him. The iron laws and the immeasure- 
able cruelty of Nature seem to him quite irreconcilable 
with any theistic theory. 

PROFESSOR JODL’S DISCOVERIES. 

But Professor Jodl, while maintaining that it is impos- 
sible to reconcile the historic forms of religion with science, 
believes that he has discovered the God in whom science 
must believe, and he sets forth his conclusions in an 
article of considerable ae and unquestionable earnest- 
ness. Professor Jod! declares that — 
the stumbling-block of the old theological idea of God has 
become the corner-stone upon which the new scientific concep- 
tion is built. This strict anthropological conception of God as 
the ideal which is always newly creating itself in the struggles 
of humanity, which is no Being but a Becoming, solves the 
innumerable difficulties which the idea of God has hitherto 
placed in the way of rigorous scientific knowledge and the 
construction of a unitary conception of the world. 

He says that he cannot find God in Nature, but that he 


does find God in man, or ratherin the Divine Spirit, or — 


that which is highest and best in man, which the Russian 
peasants call “‘ the spark of God.” 
THE DAY WHEN GOD WAS BORN. 

Nature did not whisper in our ears that in us which is best 
and highest. That did not come to us from heaven; we our- 
selves won it by hard struggles, by terribly severe, self-imposed 
discipline. It is not of Nature; it is above Nature. Through 
us something has come into the world that before us did not 
exist—something that the most exuberant creative magic, or 
Nature’s grandest mechanical dreams could never replace. The 
day on which first a human being pressed his weaker fellow- 
man to his breast and said, “ Brother, not mine, but thy will, 
be done; I will give up my desires that thou also mayest be 
glad;” the day on which man first lifted up his head and said, 
“Let us make the world good in the likeness of the picture 
that has become living in us, just as it should be;” this is the 
great and sanctified day in the history of our race on earth, 
the Christmas-day on which God was born. But not as the 
religious fancy has expressed it, the day on which God became 
man, but the day on which man began to become God—that is, 
the day on which he began to feel spiritual powers in his breast 
that transcended his animal impulses—powers to which tlie 
majority of humanity was still as remote as heayen from earth 

IS THIS THE TRUE POINT OF UNION ? 

Here is the true point of union for Christian dogma and 
science. Here is the God in which science also may, nay, 
must believe. Not humanity in its empirical reality, but the 
ideal world developed within the human realm of things—the 
spirit of humanity. This is the only true object of worship. 
Before it we are humiliated, and by it we feel ourselves 
exalted. From it we receive all the good that life bestows upon 
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us; it gives us light and peace and lucid thought And what 
higher, nobler thing can a life produce than the feeling that it 
has not been unworthy of this great ancestry, that it hae 
helped to keep alive this holy fire, that it has helped, perhaps 
to fan by its own life this living flame to greater heights ? 

Here is the true source of the ideas of accountability and of 
salvation. We are not responsible to a being outside and above 
us, but to our own selves and humanity, from which we have 
received the best that it had to give, and for which we must 
return what we ourselves have produced. 

DR. CARUS’S CRITICISMS. 

Dr. Carus criticising this article objects to Professor 
Jodl’s recognition of what may be called the God in 
Humanity, as if it implied that the same God was not 
in Nature. Referring to the passage quoted above as to 
the time when man became divine, he asks whether this 
evolution of humanity into Deity was not due to a 
purpose or law working in Nature by which man was 
evolved. He says:— 





Man’s reason and also man’s morality are not original 
inyenti ns of his, but the result of many experiences which he 
had to learn. And the world in which he lives is such that he 
can acquire reason and morality, and if a being should aequire 
a wrong kind of reason or a wrong kind of morality, it will by- 
and-by be blotted out of existence. Accordingly there is a 
prototype of reason and of morality, and this prototype of the 
humanity of man is exactly that which in the language of the 
old religions has received the name “ God.” 

THE REALITY OF GOD. 

While admitting that, if Theism means the belief in a 
personal God, he, the editor, is an atheist indeed, never- 
theless he maintains that he rejects atheism because he 
sees a great and potent truth in the idea of God. He 
says :— 

With Professor Haeckel and Professor Jodl we reject the 
conception of an anthropomorphic Deity. The anthropomorphic 
idol is doomed before the tribunal of science. But we see a 
deeper meaning in the idea of God which has formed through 
millenniums the very centre of the greatest religions on earth. 
Science has to recognise the reality of an all-presence in 
existence which is analogous to that which in a religious 
language is called God. 

GOD THE PROTOTYPE OF THE SOUL. 

How then would he define the God in whom science 
must believe? Dr. Carus sums up his conclusions. as 
follows :— 

We agree with Professor Haeckel in his rejection of 
anthropotheism: God is no supernatural being nor is He a 
huge world-ego. But we cannot accept his view of God as 
being only matter and energy. The idea of God is and always 
has been a moral idea. Thus we have come to regard all those 
features of nature as divine which condition the origin and 
existence of morality, and we define God as the authority of 
moral conduct. This authority is not a person, not a sentient 
being, let alone a sentimental philanthropist; but it is, never- 
theless, a reality, and, indeed, a stern reality. 

Such is the God of science. God is that quality of existence 
through which we originated as feeling, thinking, and aspiring 
beings. He is the prototype of the human soul, and the 
condition under which develop man’s reason and morality. 
Obedience to Him is indispensable for a continued existence, 
for further progress and a higher evolution of the human soul. 

It is easy to say that Dr. Carus is a Pantheist and that 
Professor Jodl is a Positivist, but there is more in their 
conclusions than is usually asserted in those systems of 
thought, for both maintain, Dr. Carus even more strongly 
than Professor Jodl, that moral conception of the Invisible 
not ourselves which makes for righteousness that long 
ago found its most comprehensible religious expression Mit 
the Bible. 
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THE BUDDHISTS’ HELL. 

In the Californian Magazine for March Mr. Frederick 
J. Masters has an illustrated article upon this subject. 
He gives a description of the Buddhist purgatory, based 
upon the drawings and models found in the temple of 
Shing Wong, and especially in the detailed account 
given in the religious book published at Canton, called 
“Yuk lik chi po pin.” ‘There are ten purgatories, 
according to the Buddhists, the first of which is the 
purgatory of suicides, although it also contains wicked 
priests and nun® who pocketed fees for masses that they 
never said. They are shut up in dark cells, and com- 
pelled to read small type, with only a very little light, 
those prayers which they have neglected to say during 
their lives. The second kingdom has sixteen sub-hells, 
and contains an immense variety of evildoers, including 
ignorant physicians and quacks, whose malpractices 





killed their patients, fraudulent trustees, and marriage 
brokers who made alliances between healthy persons and 
those who were suffering from an incurable disease, It 
is interesting to know that extortionate officials are 
thrust into cages, in which they have not room to move 
their limbs or to stand upright. After being wheeled 
through hell in this condition for centuries, they are at 
last allowed to return to earth in the form of loathsome 
serpents. The third kingdom has also sixteen compart- 
ments, in which are confined saucy wives, busybodies, 
and others. They endure a variety of torments. The 
fourth kingdom is devoted to those who use light weights, 
adulterators of food, niggards who hoarded up specifics 
which might have saved their neighbours, as well as men 
who cast refuse, dead animals, and broken glass into the 
public highways. Thieves, it appears, when their term 
of punishment has expired, return to earth in the form 
of beasts, reptiles, and insects. Traders who use light 
weights and false measures are hung in mid-air with a 
large hook, which is thrust into the fleshy parts of their 
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body. In the fifth kingdom unbelievers in the doctrines 
of Buddha, and those who stop watercourses and wells, 
are taken to the top of a pagoda, where they are allowed 
to see all the happiness which they ever enjoyed, so that 
they may be able to appreciate the torments to which 
they are afterwards subjected. Some are sawn asunder, 
others are roasted in the fire, and others, again, are 
forced to swallow red-hot pills of iron. In the sixth 
purgatorial kingdom are to be found men who grumbled 
against the weather, who are tortured together with 
dealers and traders in obscene literature, and those who 
have eaten the flesh of the ox or wasted vegetable food. 
The neglectful schoolmasters and the disobedient scholars 


are crushed together under huge rocks. The rewards of 
The chiet 


the blessed are also given in this paper. 


reward for an extremely virtuous woman is that she may 
be born again as a man. 








Blaekwood’s Magazine. 

TuHE first paper in Blackwood’s Magazine is rather an 
odd one, being devoted to what is called “The Religion 
of Letters” from 1750 to 1850. It deals with the allusions 
to religion in the correspondence of Dr. Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Coleridge, Lamb, Wordsworth, De Quincey, and 
Miss Austin. There are plenty of literary articles, in- 
cluding an interesting account of a novel by a Jesuit 
Father, and a notice of “ Evenings with Madame Mohl.” 
The paper on the financial conditions and mutual re- 
lations of Australia and India, although short, is full of 
helpful suggestion to those who believe in the importance 
of maintaining the unity of the empire. One of the most 
interesting articles is a review of Baron Hyde de Neu- 
ville’s memoirs. “ A Son of the Marshes” has another of 
his excellent natural history papers. Two papers deal 
with episodes relating to the romance of history. The 
political articles are devoted to the Irish constabulary 
and magistracy of Home Rule. Mrs. Oliphant gushes a 
little over the Royal marriage. 
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“ BORDERLAND.” 


————»——— 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE NEW QUARTERLY. 


and Index, devoted to the study of the phenomena 

vulgarly called supernatural, appears simulta- 
neously with this issue of the Revirw or Reviews. 
Borderland, as its name implies, deals with subjects which 
lie on the borderland between science aud superstition. 
Emile Zola, who is 0 :e of the severest of the Realist-Posi- 
tivist school, in his address to the Students’ Association, 
deplored that he had made one mistake in too severely 
limiting the field of literature. He said that between the 
facts which were indubitably ascertained by science and 
those whic!: were yet to be affirmed, there existed a 
borderland—a field of doubt aud inquiry which it seems 
to me is a3 much within the province of literature as 
within ‘hat of science. Thither may we go forward as 
pioneers, accomplishing the work of precursors, interpre- 


(aan first number of Bordiland, a Quarterly Review 
4B) 


ting, accoxding to the bent of our talents, the action of 


those forces of which we as yet know little or nothing. 

It is to the study and observation of that field that 
Borderland invites its readers, with what result time 
alone will show. 

IS IT EXPEDIENT AND RIGHT ? 

The first number of the new quarterly opens with a 
mass of correspondence received from men and women 
of eminence in all departments of thought. Before pub- 
lishing Borderland I solicited the opinion of those who, 
from their position in the world of science, of letters, 
and of affairs, might be supposed to have more or less 
definite convictions as to the expediency of prosecuting 
an inquiry along what many are still inclined to regard 
as forbidden paths. 

Of the many who have written to express an opinion as 
to the lawfulness and expediency of the inquiry, the 
Bishop of Durham is the most eminent of those who 
affirm the unlawfulness of the investigation. Among the 
other ministers of religion who express more or less 
decided opinions on one side or the other are the Bishop 
of London, Bishop of Rochester, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Archdeacon Farrar, Rev. H. Rt. Haweis, Principal 
Reynolds, etc. As might have been expected, the new 
venture meets with a cordial “ send-off” from the leading 
members of the S. P. R. Mr. Balfour, the President, 
Professor Oliver Lodge, Mr. Myers, and other leading 
investigators express more or less fully their opinions as 
to the new venture and the lines on which it should be 
conducted. 

WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 

Professor Ray Lankester, on the other hand, takes, as 
a matter of course, the familiar attitude of the scientist 
who is quite sure there is nothing in it but fraud and 
imposture; his letter, which is printed in full, is interest- 
ing as the frank expression of the attitude of the materi- 
alist school. Dr. Alfred Wallace, on the other hand, 
Professor Janet, and others, express themselves in favour 
of the inquiry. Of men of affairs, a couple of ambassa- 
dors deprecate the investigation of a region which lies 
beyond the sphere of diplomacy ; but Mr. Curzon, on the 
other hand, who may be regarded as a rising diplomat at 
large, expresses himself very clearly on the opposite side. 

Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard both favour 
the attempt to penetrate the mysteries of Borderland by 
applying to them the ordinary scientific method of ex- 
perimental research. ‘This chapter, although very in- 


complete, reflects with accuracy the prevailing chaos of 
opinion upon the subject in hand. ‘Take it as a whole, 
those who say that they know nothing at all about the 
subject, advise me to have nothing to do with it; on the 
other hand, those who, in their personal experiences or 
by study and research, have familiarised themselves with 
the question, advocate the prosecution of the inquiry. 
JEANNE D’ARC’S CLAIRVOYANTS. 

Instead of beginning the stories of eminent psychics 
with an account of Swedenborg, I publish the story of 
Jeanne d’Are, who is certainly the most eminent clair- 
voyant and clair-audiant of the last thousand years. 
The story of her Voices and of her adventures down to 
the triumphant raising of the siege of Orleans is told 
with chapter and verse in the only form in which the 
ordinary Englishman will receive a narrative of the 


supernatural without mocking. ‘The department of Book 
Reviews occupies considerable space, the book that is 
dealt with at greatest length being Mr. Hudson’s “ The 


Law of Psychic Phenomena,’ in which the author 
claims to have discovered the principle by which you 
can eliminate the ghostly factor from all the phenomena 
of Borderland. His theory of the duality of the human 
mind is ingenious and undcubtedly supphes a key to 
many phenomena which have hitherto been regarded as 
insoluble. 
THE STORY OF “ JULIA.” 

What will probably attract the most attention in the 
first number is the account which I give for the first 
time of how I began to write automaticaily. I have 
received so many inquiries from far and near on this 
subject as to convince me of a very widespread interest 
on the subject. The story of Julia, from whatever 
point of view it is to be regarded, is interesting, 
and presents features which are certainly inexplicable 
by Mr. Hudsons “Law of Psychic Phenomena,” or 
any other liypothesis that has yet been put forward, 
excepting of course that of communication from an 
intelligence not myself, which is capable of controlling 
my hand. The Review and Index of the periodical 
literature of the preceding six montlis is little more than 
an apology for what it should have been, but excuses 
may be made for a first number. 

OTHER FEATURES. 

Among the other articles in Borderland are Mr. 
Fitzgerald Molloy’s paper upon Astrology, while 
other writers deal with the question of psychical 
nomenclature, and the best method of classifying the 
phenomena which are under consideration. Consider- 
able interest -is likely to be excited by the chapter 
on psychic healing, and an attempt to explain the theory 
by which it is sought to account for the miracles of 
Lourdes, and the cures wrought by the Christian 
scientists in the United States. Special prominence is 
given to the experiences of persons under anesthetics, 
it being held that the phenomena of anesthesia 
correspond very closely to those which accompany 
death, so far as the liberation of the consciousness 
of the patient from the body with which it is usually 
bound up. Borderland is published at 1s. 6d. Whether 
or not this new venture will enable us to pnsh the 
frontier of Borderland a little further into the unexplored 
ocean of Truth, remains to be seen. ; 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


I HAVE noticed elsewhere Mr. Smalley’s interesting 

paper on “A Visit to Prince Bismarck.” 

THE EVOLUTION OF OUR RACE. 
~ Mr. Frederic Harrison reviews Dr. Pearson’s “ National 
Life and Character.” As might be expected, he differs 
from Dr. Pearson :— 

Where we differ is this. Dr. Pearson assumes that civilisa- 
tioh will remain as it is—and accept the inevitable. I believe 
that Humanity will rise to the occasion, and will make 
successful efforts to.triumph over the dangers which beset it. 

Mr. Harrison accepts without demur Dr. Pearson’s 
estimate as to the fate of white men outside the tem- 
perate zone. He says :— 

I have long been satisfied, from the convergence of inde- 
pendent witnesses, that the white man never can form the 

rmanent and efficient population of any but the temperate 
ands ; that in many of the vast areas which he has overrun 
in his greediness he will have most miserably to die down. 
But this prospect, though sad, does not overwhelm me as much 
as it may dishearten the wilder partisans of Greater Britain. 
The wages of sin is death; and the wages of national 
buccaneering is disaster in the end. Why should we wish to 
see the white man settled in any but in the temperate zones, 
where he best thrives ? ; 

Mr. Harrison says many things that are worth repeat- 
ing, and a few that are worth forgetting. Among the 
latter, his Liberal friends will give a high place to his 
assertion that Home Rule is the death of the Empire. If 
the British elector could be got to believe that, Home 
Rule would be as dead as Queen Anne. 

THE SQUALID VILLAGE OF LONDON. 

Mr. Grant Allen, having been scolded for speaking of 
London as “a squalid village,” retorts by printing 
several pages of-elaborate sarcasm in the form of an 
apology to London for suggesting that it was less beau- 
tiful than Venice, less artistic than Florence, and less 
majestic than Rome. He attributes what he calls the 
exceptional and extraordinary development of artistic 
taste in London to two causes — 

First. the Great Fire; second, the abundance of suitable 
building material in the aptly-chosen form of brick and’stucco ; 
third, the enlightened and expansive spirit of the Corporation 
of the City of London, which has watched with fostering care 
the development of the suburts, and so insured the general 
acceptance of a comprehensive system, whereby the map of the 
town as a whole, instead of being disfigured by broad open 
spaces or large and unpicturesque thoroughfares, has been 
closely modelled upon the picturesque pattern of the Cretan 
labyrinth, so as to present at last an agreeable variety of 
underlying ground-plan, counterbalanced and heightened by 
a charming uniformity of detail and a universal fidelity to the 
Ascalonian stucco style of architecture. 

THE RECENT £OLAR ECLIPSE. 

Professor Thorpe, who was one of the party of astrono- 
mers who went to Africa to photograph the sun from 
the West} Coast, gives a rather pleasantly written 
narrative of his adventures. In the four minutes during 
which the eclipse lasted, Sergeant Kearney secured ten 
out of twelve corona pictures that he had been instructed 
to make. Mr. Fowler obtained thirty photographs, while 
Mr. Gray and Prof. Thorpe made twenty photometric 
measurements of the light from different. parts of the 
corona. The best results, however, appear to have 
been obtained by Professor Schaeberle, at the Lick 
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Observatory, who obtained fifty photographs, one of which 

shows the image of the sun four inches in diameter, 

the corona covering a plate eighteen by twenty-two inches, 
THE MAUSOLEUM OF IBSEN. 

Mr. William Archer has a pleasant revenge in his 
paper, which reminds us of the door of a gamekeeper’s 
cottage, which is covered thick with the vermin nailed 
up as a warning to evil-doers. For Mr. Archer fills several 
pages with extracts from what I suppose may be called 
by courtesy “Dramatic Criticism,” but which is little 
more than the atrabiliary outpouring of prejudice and 
ill-temper on the part of certain persons who are paid to 
notice things theatrical on the London press. The net 
result of all their vituperation, according to Mr. Archer, 
is that in the course of the last four years 100,000 copies 
of prose dramas by Ibsen have been bought by the English- 
speaking public. In the English publishing world such a 
sale is absolutely unprecedented. The receipts of theatres 
at which Ibsen plays have been produced amount to over 
£5,000, the net profit of the ten matinées of “ Hedda 
Gabler” amounting to £28 per performance. From which 
it would seem that, if you want a thoughtful public to 
take any interest in any play, you cannot adopt a better 
expedient than by getting Mr. Clement Scott and the 
others to abuse it up hill and down dale. 

WOMEN TRADE UNIONISTS. 

Miss E. March Phillipps writes on this subject from 
knowledge acquired by personal experiences, for she 
went down to Lancashire, and lived for weeks with the 
operatives when the cotton strike was at its highest. The 
strongest impression she bore away was of the force and 
colour given to the lives of both men and women by their 
trade unions. Miss Phillipps gives many illustrations 
of the extent to which competition of unorganised women’s 
labour is dragging down the rate of wages to starving 
point, and she deplores the apathy which leads so many 
female workers to remain outside the fold of trade 
unions. This apathy she attributes first, to the fear of 
employers ; second, to the home employment ; and third, 
to the character of the employed. Miss Phillipps says 
that more often than not women workers are timid, 
indifferent, frivolous, and excitable; and, for a new 
Sunday hat, or a walkewith Tom or Dick, would sacrifice 
the best interests of all the women in the world without 
a pang. Miss Phillipps hopes most from the influence of 
male trade unionists on women. As for dressmakers, it 
is hopeless doing any good for them excepting by an 
efficient staff of female inspectors. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. 

The article by Dr. Brock contributed to the Review 
under this heading, is not an article, but an abstract of 
the statis‘ical abstracts of a hundred years. Mr. Carnegie 
would revel in the figures, but the ordinary reader will 
find them about as readable as an arithmetic or a 
dictionary. Dr. Brock thinks that the statistics which he 
parades indicate a great advance on right lines to a 
higher, better, and purer civilization than has ever before 
existed in the world’s history. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles describe Augustine Brohan, the 
famous actress of the Comédie-Frangaise, and Mr. C. B. 
Roylance-Kent’s paper, from the extreme anti-Russian 
point of view, the late Russian intrigues in south-eastern 
Europe. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

I notice elsewhere the two articles upon Home Rule. 

THE NEW SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

The Hon. John Fortescue discusses under this head 
the financial crisis in Australia. Mr. Fortescue has long 
been a pessimist of the pessimists in this matter, and may 
be regarded as a kind of twin to Mr. Wilson of the 
Investors’ Review. The following passages give Mr. 
Fortescue’s conclusions :— 

The pauper Government, haying neither bullion nor gold, 
of course promises to redeem everything and “guarantees ” 
everything. Never was there a more hopeless welter—result 
of ignorance, incompetence, and worse. It is the story of 
Argentina slightly altered — moratorium, Cedulas (alias 
Treasury notes), and all. Such is the pass at which the 
Australians have arrived. I have dealt mainly with Victoria 
and New South Wales; but Queensland (which has a paper 
currency scheme also) is no better, and South Australia alone 
seems to be in a more or less sound condition. Who is 
responsible for this collapse? First and foremost the various 
Colonial Governments. . . . Victoria and New South Wales 
must, in my belief, fall back on the British lender once more, 
ox make default. Will the British lender support them? If 
he does, he will do well to stipulate that he shall have a voice 
in administering the estate which has so often been flaunted 
before him as his security. Otherwise he will simply throw 
good money after bad. 

IS DISENDOWMENT ROBBING GOD? 

Dr. Jessopp has a very interesting little article in which 
he expresses his distress o2 hearing his brother clerics 
declare that to disendow the Welsh Church is robbing 
God. He points out that from time to time, long before 
the Reformation, whenever the nation thought that any 
kind of good work, could better be done by others than 
the clergy, they never hesitated to alienate Church lands, 
benefices, and tithes on their behalf. This was done for 
the Monasteries, the Templars, and for the Colleges at the 
Universities. Dr. Jessopp’s principle is that of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, whose idea of a National Church is that 
which comprehends the learned of all denominations; 
in short, all the so-called liberal arts and sciences. 
Dr. Jessopp points ount— 

The leaders in thought and culture, in mathematical and 
physical science, in history, economics, linguistics, even in 
classical learning—the leaders in literature in its widest 
aceeptation—are no longer to be found among the ordained 
clergy of the Church of England, but outside their ranks. 
One fact alone may serve as a most startling confirmation of 
these assertious. In 1843 there were ninety Fellows of the 
Royal Society who were in Holy Orders; in 1893 the names of 
no more than sixteen. 

It would be worse than madness, Dr. Jessopp thinks 
to shut our eyes to the significance of that fact. 

THE PAN-BRITANNIC GATHERING. 

Mr. Astley Cooper writes cheerily concerning the 
progress that has been made in carrying out his proposed 
“Pan-Britannic Gathering” with its scholarships, 
athletic competitions, ete. A strong representative 
committee has been formed in Great Britain and the 
Colonies in support of the Athletic Organisation; this 
scheme has found friends among many public men. 
Interest has already been quickened in manly games by 
the mere proposal, which, if it was carried out on the 
scale and with the magnificence which he has in his 
mind’s eye, Mr. Cooper thinks would be an agent 
and incentive to friendliness and manliness for many 
generations to come. In the course of his article 
Mr. Cooper discusses the possibility of finding a name 
that would be a substitute for the cumbrous English- 
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speaking man. He favours all Anglians, but the Irish, 
Welsh, and Scotch would alike object to either Anglian 
or Angle; so far the English-speaking race holds the 
field. 

HOW TO CATALOGUE BOOKS. 

Mr. J. Taylor Kay discusses the cataloguing of books 
from the point of view of one who has paid a great deal 
of attention to his subject. The Americans and Germans 
are ahead of us in this subject, and Mr. Kay, although 
well enough informed about what is being done in index- 
ing in America, does not seem to be aware of the existence 
of the “ Annual Index to the Periodicals of the World,” 
which is published at this office. He mentions that 
there has been no difficulty in arranging all British 
and American Literature in “ Ellibone’s Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature” under 40 heads and 
273 sub-heads. This book contains 83,000 authors, and 
more than 220,00) subjects. Mr. Kay points out :— 

An advantage likely to accrue from the more persistent 
study of bibliography is the greater attention that would be 
given to our periodical literature, and the utilisation of much 
of it. Times have changed, and some of the best literature is 
now contributed to periodical publications, 

As a practical suggestion, he says :— 

The possibility of utilising the practical position of the 
Stationers’ Company in the formation of a powerful body, 
under Government supervision, to take in hand the publication 
of a General Catalogue of English Literature, is worthy the 
highest consideration. 

COOKERY AS A BUSINESS. 

Mary Harrison renews her plea for the establishment 
of Cookery Schools. She maintains that no one ought to 
consider that they can even do plain cookery until they 
have had three years’ definite and systematic instruction. 
Teachers should be thoroughly trained French and 
English cooks, and the increase in the wages of the 
trained cook would be saved in the avoidance of waste in 
the kitchen caused by bad cooking and spoiled food. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Esmé Stuart describes a strange affinity and resem- 
blance between Charles Baudelaire and Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Hon. T. A. Brassey briefly applies the principles laid 
down in Captain Mahan’s book upon “ Sea Power in 
History” to Great Britain as a Sea Power. Mrs. King 
describes some of the eccentricities of “ Medizval Medi- 
eines.” Mrs. Ward translates Professor 
examination into the origin of the Apostles’ creed. 
Professor Goldwin Smith writes a survey of the position 
in the United States. 

PRIZE CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

Tae two best Calendars this month run each other 
very close. The Prize is won by— 

1. W. Ricuarps, Ardbeg Villa, Oban, Scotland. 

The next best eleven follow in order of merit :— 

2. Miss M. A. Holloway, Lochbuie House, Isle of Mull, 
Scotland. 

3. Miss Rachel F. Thompson, Castle Hill House, Settle, 
Yorkshire. 

4. W. Culling Gaze, Fengate, Peterborough. 

5. Miss Jessie Hay, 33, Abbey Street, Elgin, Scotland. 

6. “Kate Halero,” 28, Nassington Road, Hampstead Heath, 


7. Miss E. Le Huquet, Greencliff, St. Martin, Jersey. 
8. A. Brooking, Regent’s Park, Heavitree, Exeter. 

9. Miss Cecile Lambert, 27, Blenheim Crescent, W. 

10. “ Veritas,” 3, Avoca Terrace, Blackrock, Dublin. 

11. Miss Sarah Lukes, Clifton House, Par, Cornwall. 
12. Miss N. Edwards, Park Farm House, Eltham, Kent. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


Tae New Review is a very interesting number. I 
notice elsewhere the two studies in character of the 
Princess May, and M. Zola’s “ Life and Labour.” 

A PLEA FOR CARLYLE’S HOUSE. 

Mr. Strachey’s “ Reminiscences of Carlyle, with some 
Unpublished Letters” do not add very much to our 
knowledge of the veteran. It concludes, however, with 
a practical suggestion which many people will be very 
glad to see carried out :— 

Tn countries whose wealth is not that of Peru, the liberality 
of individuals, or of municipalities, or of the State, has per- 
mitted the purchase and maintenance, for the public credit 
and advantage, of the houses and relics of some of the heroes 
of the nation. Cologne, Dresden, Weimar, Marbach, Salzburg, 
have thus paid respect to the manes of Beethoven, Korner, 
Goethe, Schiller, Mozart. Is it hoping beyond hope to wish 
that, by a similar application of “the cash nexus,” rich 
England and America might do like honour to the memory of 
Thomas Carlyle, so that the sanctuary in which he wrote, 
smoking his long clay, and patting at intervals Nero or Tib, 
may no longer be described in the daily press as the haunt of 
astral spirits and of starving cats and dogs? 

THE POISON OF THE FUTURE. 

Dr. Sprigge discusses the question whether or not the 
poisoners of the future will be able to poison by the 
communication of germs of disease. His conclusion is 
reassuring :— 

We need not fear any general employment of bactcriology 
by the criminal. First, only a very small number of people 
would be able to commit murder by germ-inoculation. This 
means in itself that the crimes must remain few, unless some 
enterprising pathologist of modern days should emulate 
Ruggieri and prepare to sell deadly cultivations wholesale. 
Second, only a very small number of germs could be so 
utilised. The poisoner of the future will not be a very dreadful 
person, at any rate will not be a more dreadful person than the 
poisoner of the present; unless we credit in the future all the 
scientific acumen to the villain, and none to those engaged 
upon the side of justice. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN, 

An anonymous writer, in an article on “Our Public 
Schools: their Methods and Morals,” makes the following 
sensible observations concerning a great and crying 
evil :— 

The whole matter lies in a nutshell. Boys at a public 
school arrive at an age when new and unthought of physical 
powers overcome the moral judgment of which their age is 
capable. Transgressions on which a few years later they will 
look with horror seem to them at least venial. There is little 
or no sense of moral wrong—there is no restraining influence 
but a fear of the consequences. Occasionally some glaring 
iniquities reach the ears of authority, and a wholesale 
expulsion takes place, which fails altogether to impress: those 
remaining with any sense of the moral enormity of the offence, 
while it blasts young lives with a sometimes ineffaceable 
stigma. One party is almost always innocent, and yet he has 
to undergo the penalty meted out to the tempter. To such a 
pitch has this evil reached that some of our public schools 
almost provoke the punishment of the Cities of the Plain. 

Surely the matter is not beyond wise treatment. A year or 
two later those who have sinned the most, in the clearer light 
of a wider experience, look back on their deeds with horror 
and shame. Cannot our masters put these things before those 
whose lives are committed to them as a sacred charge in a 
manly and sensible way—point out to them that the young 
men of Sodom are in a more perilous plight than those who 
yield to the blandishments of Delilah? But they will not, 
until the occasion arises: umil the mischief is done their lips 
are sealed. The subject is too horrible and must be avoided. 
I am convinced that it only requires the opinion of the world 
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to be properly impressed on boys who are just coming to th 
most critical time of their liyes to ensure the horror-struck 
avoidance of nameless vice. 

CANADIAN WOMEN. 

Lady Jephson, writing upon “ Canadian Socicty, Past 
and Present,” pays a high tribute to the moral character 
of Canadian society, She says :-— 

Certainly no more modest and pure-minded women are to b 
found anywhere than in Canada, and this in spite of mon 
latitude given as regards the intercourse of men and women. 
With none of the prudery which exists in France and Italy, 
there is an absolute propricty, and divorces and undignified 
conduct in married life are a most unknown. Before marriage 
the Canadian girl is allowed her fling, and she dances, skates, 
flirts, and enjoys life to the full. 

Between the Church of England and, Dissenters there is 
much amity and marked friendliness all over Canada. Sab- 
bath observance among English-Canadians is carried to such 
excess that a gameof tennis or “ halma” on Sunday is enough, 
if discovered, to socially ostracise its perpetrators. A servile 
respect and ridiculous obedience to the dictates of Mrs. Grundy 
is everywhere most marked. With much priggisliness, how- 
ever, there is undoubtedly a high code of morals outside of 
political doings. Perhaps no country can show a more Puritan 
spirit in family life. ” 

CRIMINALS AND THEIR DETECTION. 

Mr. E. R. Spearman describes at length the method 
adopted in France of making anthropological examination 
of criminals. It seems that Mr. Spearman took Sir 
Charles Russell and Sir Richard Webster to see the 
3ertillon system in practice at the depdt where all the 
prisoners of Paris are pooled daily. 


The National Review 

THE National Review, if it were not for Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford’s “ A Grey Romance,” would hardly be up to the 
mark. Myr. Hodgson’s modern conversation is very like 
Mr. Hodgson, and when that is said, all is said. ‘One 
who knows” takes up the eudgels for the Post Office, and 
attacks Mr. Henniker Heaton in an article which 
Mr. Heaton will have, no doubt, a great deal of pleasure 
in answering. Itisa great thing to get your adversary to 
condescend to reply in print. Mr. Bompas gives us what 
may be regarded as the popular Q.C.’s case for believing 
in Christianity. The Hon. Lionel A. Toliemache gives 
us some reminiscences of Sir R. Owen. Mr. Mallock, in 
his paper on the “ Future Income of Labour,” gives us 
another instalment of his book; the gist of his observa- 
tions is that the proper way to benefit the labourer is 
not to seek to reorganise and revolutionise society, but 
to start from the basis of national stability. 





GuacreRs AND VALLEYS.—In the June number of the 
Geographical Magazine Professor Bonney’s paper, main- 
taining that glaciers do not excavate, is published, with 
a report of the discussion it provoked. Professor Bonney 
maintains that “ the excavatory power of glaciers has 
been much exaggerated ; the European glaciers generally 
have ‘not been very potent agents of erosion or even of 
abrasion, probably because the glacial epoch was com- 
paratively of short duration.” 

Tue Humanitarian publishes its July number of the 
new cover, and gives the first place to Mis. Woodhull 
Martin’s paper on the “ Alchemy of Maternity.” There 
is a useful paper on “ Anthropometrical Descriptions,” 
by Monsieur A. Bertillon, describing the ways and means 
by which aman can be measured from the top of his head 
to the sole of his feet in such a way.as to render it 
impossible for him to evade identification.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tne most important article-in the North American 
Review, Mr. Carnegie’s “ A Look Ahead,” is noticed else- 
where, as also is Professor Biles’s paper on “ Thirty Knots 
an Hour to Europe.” 

“THE LESSON OF THE NAVAL REVIEW.” 

Mr. Hilary A. Herbert, as secretary for the navy, writes 
upon the lesson of the Naval Review. The article is 
somewhat slight, but it points in the right direction; he 
is all for peace and national arbitration, but he believes 
in utilising force in the service of international peace, as 
it has already been utilised in the suppression of civil 
broils. 

The real Quaker who will submit to insult rather than 
resent it by violence is not a successful peacemaker among 
men. Neither can a nation which adopts a Quaker policy, 
however great it may be in natural resources, expect in this 
age of the world that its international disputes shall be arbi- 
trated by international tribunals, or hope to keep the lead in 
the great work of bringing about the “ brotherhood of nations.” 
If America would keep her own peace with all the nations of 
the earth, and maintain her place in the vanguard of civilisa- 
tion, she must be at all times prepared for war. This is the 
lesson of history emphasised by the Rendezyous and the 
Review. 

MR. MALLOCK’S THEORY OF WEALTH. 

In a paper entitled “ Who are our Chief Wealth Pro- 
ducers ?” Mr. Mal.ock repeats the conclusion at which he 
has arrived in English reviews as to the origin of wealth. 
The ordinary doctrine is that wealth is produced by the 
many and enjoyed by the few: Mr. Mallock’s theory is 
that it is produced by the few and enjoyed by the many. 
He sums up his thesis as follows :— 

It can in the long run be to the interest of nobody to disguise 
the truth; and an accurate study of economies will teach us 
this, that the few, however inferior morally, produce the larger 
part of the wealth of the modern world; that wealth is not, as 
is commonly said, the result of social labour, but the result of 
social labour multiplied by ability ; and that whatever claims 
the public may have on the wealth of the minority, that claim 
cannot be sustained on the ground that the public has pro- 
duced this wealth ; for the minority as a body have not only 
produced the whole of it, but a vast amount besides, which the 
public has already appropriated. 

WOMEN AS EXECUTORS. 


The Hon. R. 8. Ranson, Surrogate of New York county, 
contributes a paper entitled “ How to Check Testa- 
mentary Litigation,” which need not concern us_ in 
England, but one observation which he makes is of 
general interest—it is that in which he maintains that 
women are incompetent to administer wealth. He 
says :— 

Many women are named as executrices of wills, and it is my 
experience that they know little or nothing of business, rely 
largely upon their emotions and intuitions, and fall an easy 
prey to the ever ready, and always convenient, confidence man 
and sharper. My own ju/gment is that women should never be 
compelled or permitted to undergo the labour and responsibili- 
ties of these positions. Iam of opinion that good safe trust 
companies are the best executors, ete., and by far the best 
guardians of the estates of infants. 

“ VANISHING DICKENSLAND.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens has an interesting and well- 
informed paper concerning the disappearance of the 
London that is immortalised in his father’s writings. He 
says there is really little or nothing left of Dickensland 
in the London of to-day, but guides constantly take 
Americans round to various places and point them out 
as if they were the same places which Charles Dickens 
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described. One of these frauds is the “Old Curiosity 


Shop ” in Portsmouth Street. Mr. Dickens says :— 

Just round the corner, as it were, where Portsmouth Street 
joins Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is the choicest and most generally 
believed in of all the bogus Dickens’ sights. This is a*mean 
little building, now used as a waste-paper store, which de- 
scribes itself as the veritable Old Curiosity Shop “ immortalised 
by Charles Dickens,’ and which has about as much to do with 
the genuine building—if Nell’s home had any actual brick and 
mortar original—as the Capitol in Washington itself, 


As it is with the “Old Curiosity Shop,” so it is with 
almost everything else that seems to be associated, even 
in name, with the localities mentioned in “ Pickwick ”:— 

It is not only individual houses belonging to Dickensland 
which have been lost to us in process of time. Whole neigh- 
bourhoods have changed their nature; new and handsome 
quarters of the town have arisen, not only since the days of 
Mr. Pickwick, but since the death, only twenty-two years ago, 
of his creator himself. 

WANTED—A REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSE., 


Dr. Rainsford, in a paper on “The Reform of the 
Drink Traftic,” maintains that the Prohibitionists are on 
the wrong tack, and the proper thing to do is to start 
reformed public-houses on sound principles. He says :— 

For many a day to come we must depend chiefly on personal 
effort. Earnest men who will not readily be discouraged and 
who command universal respect, men of moderation and of 
means, are wanted. They can establish decent restaurant- 
salons, where music is provided; decent places where people 
will be ashamed to get drunk; where all things make for 
moderation, not excess; where the laws could be obeyed abso- 
lutely, no blackmail paid to any one, and all business done on 
a cash basis. 

These, when wisely placed, would pay a reasonable interest 
on money invested in them—and they would be a perpetual 
object-lesson of great value. They would draw the attention 
of the capitalist as a safe investment; and soon, when his 
prejudices were overcome, the sober and temperate portion of 
the working population would discover in them the very thing 
it needs so sorely—an innocent place of rest and recuperation, 
where families as well as individuals may escape from the 
narrowness of home. 


The other articles deal with police protection at the 
World’s Fair, and the financial outlook. 





In the Jewish Quarterly Review, besides Mr. Oswald 
John Simon’s article on Judaism, noticed elsewhere, there 
are two very interesting and important essays, one by 
Mr. Montefiore upon “ Hebrew and Greek Ideals of Provi- 
dence and Divine Retribution”; the other by the Rev. 
Michael Adler upon “ The Emperor Julian and the Jews.” 
In the course of the latter article Mr. Adler discusses at 
length the nature of the evidence as to the miraculous 
attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem. Mrs. Henry 
Lucas gives us a metrical translation of some of Jehudah 
Halevi’s poems. 

In the Newbery House Magazine there is a remarkable 
portrait of Canon Liddon, the value of which is, however, 
minimised, as no mention is made as to the year in which 
it was taken. The portrait seems to have been taken 
when he was not yet thirty years of age. A story is 
commenced entitled “A Real Repentance,” by Austin 
Clare, and the scene is laid in Oberammergau. Mrs. Her- 
naman has an interesting paper on “Early Primary 
Education,” and Mrs. Buckeley-Owen writes of “The 
Non-Jurors.” Lady Laura Ridding has a valuable paper 
dealing with “ Women and Children: their Needs and 
Helpers.” 
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THE FORUM. 

Tun Forum for June is a good number. I notice 
elsewhere Mr. Frederic Harrison’s article on the de- 
cadence of art, Mr. Finck’s account of the Paderewski 
mania in America, and Dr. Billing’s paper on the 
diminishing birth-rate of the United States. The rest of 
the papers deal a!most exclusively with political and 
financial topics. 

WHAT AFFECTS THE SALE OF BOOKS, 

Mr. Boyesen discusses the value of American literary 
criticism, and quotes from a conversation he had with 
Mr. E. P. Roe, an American novelist whose books had 
the largest circulation of any writer of fiction in the 
United States, but he was almost entirely ignored by the 
newspaper critics. Being asked how this was, Mr. Roe 
replied :— 

“The fact is I can’t discover that the newspapers affect the 
sale of a book one way or another. The people whom I reach 
read very few newspapers; and I think they are more 
influenced by their neighbours’ opinions than by anything they 
read.” “ What then, in your judgment, determines the success of 
a book?” I asked. “ Well, I should say its nearness to the life 
and thought of average men and women,” Mr. Roe replied. 
“How do you mean?” “I mean that what the critics call 
art removes the book from the intelligence of ordinary people. 
I havé been blamed because there is not art enough in my 
novels. Well, to be frank, there is as much art in them as 
there is in me. No more and no less. I never try to write 
down to any one’s intelligence; but I write as well as I am 
able to write, and then let the art take care of itself.” 

AMERICAN COLLEGES AND AMERICAN LIFE. 

President Thwing has an interesting paper as to the 
extent to which Americans who have had a collegiate 
education have taken a leading part in American life. 
Taking as the basis Appleton’s “ Cyclopedia of Biography,” 
he says :— 

Of the 15,142 men named in the book, 5,326 are college men, 
or slightly more than one-third. Of themr also 941 are what 
may be called academy but not college men. It is to me 
exceedingly significant that so large a proportion are 
college-bred. 

One man in forty who has been through an American 
college achieves sufficient distinction to be mentioned in 
“ Appleton ;” of those who do not go to college, only one 
man in 10,000 succeeds in achieving such a position. Dr. 
Thwing, speaking of the American university, says :— 

It therefore does not seem too much to say that the American 
college has profoundly influenced American life. It has not 
been the mother of great movements, like Oxford, but it has 
been the mother of great men, like Cambridge. It has not 
made great soldiers or sailors, great artists or inventors; but it 
has contributed vastly toward the worth of the more consider- 
able elements of thought and character. 

THE OBJECTION TO AMERICAN ANNEXATIONS. 

The Hon. T. M. Cooley sets forth in a paper entitled 
“ Grave Obstacles to Hawaiian Annexation,” the traditional 
American objection to possessions over sea, It is an 
objection which, before many years are over, will be over- 
ruled, but at present it still exerts a certain influence 
upon the mind of American citizens. Mr. Cooley states 
their view fairly well in the following sentence :— 

The Constitution was made for the government of the United 
States of America, and not of countries in different parts of 
the world. It was not made and shaped for the establishment 
of any colonial system. It was expected by its founders that 
there would be extension of the United States; that territory 
would be held by them which would require government 
unde the aatnority of Congress, but only while in that con- 
dition of immaturity which would naturally precede a state of 
fitness for admission with complete powers into the family of 
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states then composing the Union; and that family of states 
was expected always to be one American country, held by onc 
people, with institutions harmonious throughout, and as free 
as possible from all alliances with nations abroad except 
such as should be in the nature of friendly intercourse 
between independent countries. 

CHINA’S VIEW OF CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

The Rev. Gilbert Reid sets forth clearly the view which 
the Chinese in China take of the exclusion of their 
countrymen from the United States. The story of 
Chinese exclusion is not a chapter of which Americans 
have any reason to feel proud. Mr. Reid says:— 

If it is right for the United States to pass laws which will 
abrogate our treaty-stipulations, then the Emperor of China 
can issue decrees or edicts which will also abrogate her 
treaty-stipulations with America and all other Western powers. 
Would it not be better to seek for harmony between the laws 
of our country and her contracts with another country? Why 
is it necessary to bring about a collision between these two 
forms of legal obligation ? 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. J. M. Rice sums up the result of his recent exami- 
nation of the public school system of the United States. 
The general educational spirit of the country is pro- 
gressive, but there are many schools which are a disgrace 
to an enlightened nation, and among the thirty-six cities 
which he visited, he only found four whose schools were 
conducted upon the principle of unification. The other 
articles deal with the pension scandal, oftice-seeking, and 
the causes of the financial excitement. Mr. Gibson is 
inclined to take a hopeful view of the silver question. 
Two years ago there were thirty mines at Aspen in 
Colorado making a profit; to-day only three pay 


dividends. 
The Secret of Youth in Age. 

THERE is a very remarkable old gentleman living at 
Florence, of the name of Sebastiano Fenzi, who is the 
president of the Italian Gymnastic Society. He maintains 
he has discovered the secret of preserving physical vitality 
far beyond the limits held to be possible by ordinary 
mortals. He has embodied his secret in a small poem, 
which is published at 6d. As Signor Fenzi challenges the 
world to produce any old gentleman of seventy-five who 
will compete with him on equal terms—and he is quite 
plaintive in his appeal to me to make this great discovery 
known to my readers—I am willing to receive any orders 
for his tiny brochure—sevenpence post-free—but I can 
say nothing about the value of his system. One of the 
leading features seems to be that of going to bed for an 
hour after you have had your cold tub in the morning! 








Vicomte de Vogue. 

Iw an article in Blackwood’s there is a very interesting 
and curious account of this writer, whose contributions 
are amongst the most brilliant in the French press :— 

No one is better suited to his incontestably historical work 
than M. de Vogiié, for he is of every time, of every school, and 
of essentially mixed race. Scottish by his Scottish mother, of 
typically Scottish origin, his father is a Provengal gentleman 
of indisputable character. He himself stands near to the head 
of the new “psychic” group; prolonging the traditions 
of Chateaubriand through Lamartine ; philosopher, poet, 
and political seer; historian through Lavisse; matured 
by the tragic events of the war of 1870, in which he played a 
sadly active part, teaching him the painful tolerance of adver- 
sity, wisely applied,—there is no sense, literary, political, social, 
or human, in which M. de Vogiié does not prove his right to 
pronounce judgment on the deeds and motives of modern 
Frenchmen, and to be listened to, for the reason that he is 
exceptionally qualified by nature, circumstance, and individual 
character, to speak the truth. 
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‘ 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 

Tur June number of the Hconomic Journal is rather 
abové the average. It contains several articles of con- 
siderable interest. One- by Mr. Schloss deals with the 
subject of arbitration in tradé disputes. He says:— 

The fact that the Government has brought in a Bill intended 
to promote the settlement of industrial disputes by conciliation 
and arbitration may lend interest to a brief review of the 
legislative measures which have been adopted with a similar 
object in this and other countries. 

And therefore he gives us a very valuable survey of what 
might be called Industrial Arbitration Legislation in 
various countries and colonies of the world. 

Mr. C. Edwards describes the formation of Labour 
Federations, and points out that in this movement the 
workmen followed the employers. 

Nearly every Labour Federation has followed the formation 
of an Employers’ Federation as a means ef defence, and not 


preceded it as a means of aggression. This is true not only of 


the earlier federations, but also of nearly all the existing 
federations. 

Mr. C. F. Bastable writes upon the taxation of ground 
rents, and comes to the same conclusion at which Lord 
Hobhouse arrived long ago, namely, that there is not 
much fleece to be got off that particular sheep. He 
says :— 

No matter what special measures may be thought advisable, 
it should never be forgotten that no very large relief can be 
expected from them. The supposed store of wealth due to no 
one’s exertion and ready for public use is to a great extent an 
illusion. Most of it is being gradually distributed amongst 
the members of the community; a great deal of it is due to 
foresight and energy on the part of its present holders. To 
urge that'occupiers will not permit municipal improvements 
unless they are satisfied that other people are to bear the 
expense is not a plea that can be accepted. Adjustments that 
meet popular feeling without violating the rule of fair 
distribution should be adopted, but there is no valid ground 
for a sweeping alteration of the real incidence of local taxation. 
. The article on the Danish Poor Law is noticed else- 
where. The shorter notices are very carefully done; 
amongst them you will find Mr. Edwards’s account of 
the Hull Strike—‘'The History of the Seven Weeks’ 
War ”—written from the point of view of one who 
believes that everything turned from first to last upon 
the question whether or not non-Unionists ought to have 
preference of employment over Unionists. 


THE ARENA. 

Tue Arena for June contains one good article by 
Mw Arthur McDonald on “ Insanity and Genius,” which 
maintains that they both are the result of excessive 
nervous or psychic power, and are both abnormal 
developments that partake of the nature of disease ; and 
another by Mr. Flower on the Civie Chureh, which I 
notice elsewhere. 

HOW TO CURE CHOLERA. 

Dr. R. B. Leach has a remarkable article entitled 
“Arsenic versus Cholera.” He maintains that 90 per 
ceut. of all cholera patients can be cured by dosing 
them with arsenic. The originator of the theory is very 
anxious to be sent at ence to a hotbed of infection, in 
order to satisfactorily demonstrate that where any person 
is under the physiological effect of arsenic he cannot take 
cholera. Arsenical poisoning is a disease which oceupies 
the same place and space as cholera. If you occupy the 
body with arsenic, there is not room for cholera; all that 
is necessary is a small appreciation to secure the trial of 
the method on an adequate scale. 
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FREEDOM IN DRESS FOR WOMEN. 

Mrs. Frances E. Russell pleads that the American 
women should take the opportunity afforded by the 
“ World’s Fair” to wear the reformed dress when going 
over the show. To walk through the aisles of the 
Exhibition would require seven days, walking twenty 
miles a day. The reformed dress varies from the almost 
invisibly divided skirt to the gymnasium suit. Unfortu- 
nately the question is, when can you get a suffi- 
cient number of women to begin wearing the new 
dress? One woman, who has been trying to wear 
a dress six inches from the ground, has almost 
broken down under the trying ordeal. Women are 
now, however, planning to wear a reformed dress at 
summer resorts and colleges, when the chivalry and 
patriotism of the men will be put to the test. Mr. 
Flower, by way of helping on the good work, gives a 
series of illustrations of his wife and friends in various 
reformed dresses, some of which can hardly be com- 
mended for beauty, although the worst of them are better 
than the hideous samples of prevailing fashions in Paris. 
He says that Rational Dress Clubs are about to be formed 
in various American cities, an! tie time has come for 
true American women to assert their independence. 

Right brief papers are published as a symposium 
advocating the adoption of the maize as the American 
national flower. ‘The other articles deal with “Free 
Coinage of Silver,” and “Liberal Churches and 
Scepticism.” 

A —_—— 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

TuIs review is much above the average this month. The 
editor, Dr. Leitner, discusses the question of Indian and 
London Civil Services at mueh length. But the most 
important articles are those in which Lord Chelmsford 
and Sir Lepel Griffin discuss the advance of India against 
the possible Russian attack, extracts from which appear 
elsewhere. wi 

CAN ANGLO-INDIANS LIVE IN INDIA ? 

Another article that is of some consid+ rable interest 
discusses the possibility of colonising the hill countries 
of India with retired Anglo-Indians,. : 

The writer sums up by saying that Simla, if he does not 
mind the rigours of the winter, or Ootacamund for all the vear 
round enjoyment, would give the retired Anglo-Indian more 
for his money than Bayswater or Bath; but if he have a little 
energy left for a new life in a new country, and especially if 
he have a little capital, and does not mind risking it, let him 
go to Australasia. 

Major-General Tyrrell diseusses the proposed changes 
in the Judian army. Mr. J. C. Hopkins, writing from 
Toronto upon the position of Canada, thinks that the 
majority of the people are united in favour of a Canadian 
as against an American policy. There is a review of 
M. Paul Gault’s great work upon Russian Turkistan. 

WHERE IS MOUNT SINATI? 

Professor Sayece publishes a paper discussing “ Where 
is Mount Sinai?” He thinks we cannot locate the 
mountain peak of Sinai. Of one thing we may be certain 
and that is, it was net the mountain now ealled by that 
name. Mount Sinai, indeed, he says, was not in the 
peninsula which is now ealled Sinaitie, it was nearer 
Mount Seir and Kadesh-Barnea; and if you want to find 
Sinai, you would be more likely to find it in Midian and 
dom than in the Sinaitie peninsula. 

The longest article in the Leview is the first part of Com- 
mandant Aymonicr’s history of Teh»mpa, which is now 
known as Annam or Cochin China. There are other good 
articles on British East Africa and the Siamese question. 
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McClure’s Magazine. 

McClure’s Magazine is a new sixpenny of the same 
general style as the Strand and Jdler, but it is better 
than either of them in some respects. It differs from the 
Idler in being more serious, and from the Strand in being 
more up-to-date. It embodies the features of both and 
has others of its own. It is much more up-to-date than 
any of its competitors, and it ought to achieve a very 
considerable success. It is copiously illustrated, well 
printed, and there is any amount of good reading matter 
in it. The frontispiece is a portrait of Professor 
Drummond, who contributes one of his scientific articles, 
* Where Man got his Ears.” I notice elsewhere the first 
of their “Real Conversations,” which is a report of a 


From “ Hartmann the Anarchist.” ] 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 





‘ 





The Century. 

-TuE Century has as its frontispiece an engraving of the 
Gainsborough portrait of Mrs. Siddons. The first article 
is devoted to a description of colour at the World’s Fair, 
and is illustrated by a view of the domes of the great 
palaces in the White City. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell describe 
“The Most Picturesque Place in the World,” which they 
abstain from naming. “ Would that mine enemy had 
written a book,” is a prayer which is often answered in 
this world, and the idiotic article which Mr. Bodkine 
wrote in defence of Russia gives Mr. Joseph Jacobs and 
Mr. George Kennan an opportunity of replying of which 
they take full advantage. The “ Autobiography of 





[English IUustrated Magazine. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LONDON, 


dialogue between Mr. Howells and Mr. Boyesen; also 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt’s paper on “ Wild Animals,” 
the interviews with Mr. Edison and Graham Bell on 
the “ Edge of the Future,” M. de Blowitz’s “ Europe at the 
Present Moment,” and Mr. Sherard’s “Count de Lesseps 
Jo-day.” In addition to those articles there is an excellent 
paper by Mr. Massingham entitled “A Day with Glad- 
stone,” a short story by Mr. Gilbert Parker, and another 
by Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. The only weak thing 
about.the publication is thearrangementof the articles; the 
best, articles are stowed away at the tail end of the magazine, 
while the dialogue with Mr. Howells and the somewhat 
meagre story by Mr. Parker are thrust into the front. The 
magazine, however, is edited with brains, and the editor 
announces that they have made arrangements for publish- 
ing Professor Garner’s reports as to the progress which 
he had made in mastering the language of monkeys. 


Salvini” is continued. This month’s instalment contains 
a very interesting account of an hour’s conversation the 
author had with Victor Emmanuel when the King 
presented him with the Cross of the Crown of Italy. 
Mr. Gosse writes briefly but sympathetically about 
Mrs. Siddons. The most carefully written article in the 
number is Mrs. Oliphant’s paper on Dean Swift; it is not 
only written in Mrs. Oiiphant’s well-known style, but 
it is copiously illustrated with portraits of the Dean and 
his contemporaries. A very remarkable paper is that 
entitled “ Famous Indians,” which is illustrated with 
portraits which give us a more favourable impression of 
the appearance of the Indians than any that we have 
hitherto seen. These men instead of being redskins 
might have been philosophers and sages of Ancient 
yreece. There is also a paper on “ Mental Medicine” 
by a writer who calls it psychopathy. 
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Juty.] THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


The Pall Mali Magazine. 
Tue Pall Mall Magazine is improving, and the summer 
number isa very portly shillingsworth. The contents are 


mostly fiction. Mr. W. W. Astor writes upon ‘‘ Queer* 


Marie Louise of Prussia,” and “‘ A Son of the Marshes” 
gossips pleasantly about “Old Hedgerows” and their 
occupants. Mrs. Parr illustrates her paper on * The 
Follies of Fashion” with specimens of ladies’ head-dress 
which fill the modern mind with marvel; first of all that 
any creature with anything that could be regarded as a 
receptacle for brains could ever have consented to wear 
such head-dresses, and secondly, how that when they had 
come to that resolution it was possible for the human 
frame to support so much top-hamper. Karl Blind 
quotes from Goethe and Heine in order to prove that 
Mr. Gladstone was wrong in declaring that foreign 
‘opinion was universally hostile to English rule in Ireland. 
The article on the “ Armies of Fravce” is not up to the 
level of a similar article that appeared recently in an 
American magazine. “The Last of the Flying Dutch- 
man,” by Mr W. I. 


characteristics are gloom, ugliness, prurience, preachiness, 
and weedy flabbiness of style. 
The Cosmopolitan. 

TueE illustra‘ions in the Cosmopolitan maintain their 
high standard of excellence. The contents of the June 
number are very varied. M.Flammarion’s story of “* The 
Last Days of the World ” is noticed elsewhere, and also Mr. 
Baxter's account of ‘‘ The First Woman of Spain,” Signora 
Bazan. “The Deserted Homes of New England” is a 
remarkable article, with an interesting account of the 
social life in the abandoned farms in the hill region of 
Massachusetts. The account of “ Sorosis,” the mother of 
women’s clubs in the United States, is illustrated by 
portraits of many of the leading women. It is claimed 
that Soroxis is the representative woman’s club of the 
world. It might be well to see if anything could be done 
to establish an English Sorosis. An illustrated article, 
“The City of Brooklyn,” contains, among other pictures, 
a portrait of Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher in her parlour. 
The old story of the 
fight, “The Merrimac 





Alden, is an interest- 

ing story. 

English Illustrated 
Magazine. 

THE Lnglish Illus- 
trated continues to 
maintain its improved 
position. “ Hartmann 
the Anarchist” de- 
scribes the invention 
by which he intends 
to destroy London. 
It is an ingenious com- 
bination of a balloon 
and a sailing machine, 
and the illustrations 
are very effective. The 
series of ‘f Historic 
Homes of England” 
is begun with Bagshot 
Park; next month the 
subject will be Belvoir 
Castle, by the Duchess 
of Rutland. Mr. 
Quilter’s paper on 
“Art” is noticed 
elsewhere. “The Romance of Modern London” is 
devoted to pictures of the early morning in London. 





The Idler. 

Tse best paper in the Jd/er—< Alphonse Daudet at 
Home”—is noticed elsewhere, and also Mr. Zangwill’s 
account of his first book. ‘The Memoirs of a Female 
Nihilist ” contains a very interesting and vivid account 


‘of the prisoners in Russian gaols going into revolt; it is 


full of the actuality of truth. Mr. Robert Buchanan has 
an illustrated poem entitled “The Dismal Throng,” 
written after reading the last study in literary distemper. 
Mr. Buchanan thus explains in prose what he endeavours 
to sing in verse :— 

These verses refer to a literary phenomenon that will in 
time become historical, that. phenomenon being the sudden 
growth, in all parts of Europe, of a fungus-literature bred 
of foulness and decay; and contemporaneously, the intrusion 
into all parts of human life of a Calvinistic yet materialistic 
morality. This literature of a sunless decadence has spread 
widely, by virtue of its own uncleanness, and its leading 





A SUFFOLK MOATED HOME. 





4 and the Cumberland,” 
is told by Captain Self- 
ridge, who was one 
of the few officers on 
board the Cumberland 
who survived. 





The Californian 
Illustrated Monthly. 

THE Californian 
Illustrated Monthly 
gives us pictures of 
the Grand Cajion of 
the Colorado; another 
paper is devoted to 
China by Dr. Masters. 
Of more general in- 
terest is the account 
given by a bicyclist of 
a rapid run through 
the Great Lick Obser- 
vatory. Among the 
other papers are 
“Picturesque Utah,” 
and an account of the 
“ Teebergs of the South 
Pole.” A paper on the “ Life Savers of the Pacific Coast” 
is chiefly notable for the clearness of its illustrations, 
but it will be read with interest by members of our 
fire brigade and life-boat crews. 


Belford’s Monthly. 

Belford’s Monthly is developing a much higher style of 
illustration than it has had for some time. It publishes 
as frontispicce this month Luke Fildes’s “ Venetian Life.” 
The paper on “The Evolution of the Library” is also 
very copiously illustrated. The article on “ The Inter- 
national Base Ball Tournament” describes the arrange- 
ments that are being made to have the base ball 
championship decided at Chicago. ‘The stands will have 
sitting capacity for 13,000 people, and 8 000 feet of lumber 
has been used in its construction. Hester Higbee has 
rather a remarkable article entitled ‘ The Apotheosis of 
‘Madame,’” the point of which is that women are just 
strutting a little bit too much around the World’s Fair 
and America generally, and that the inflated balloon of 
their self-esteem might be pin-pricked with advantage. 


[From Good Words. 
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THE REVIEW 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE, 

Born the June numbers of the Nouvelle Revue contain 
much interesting matter. We notice elsewhere M. Dela- 
croix’s concluding article on “The Witchcraft Trials of 
the Seventeenth Century.” Apart from it, the most 
notable contribution to the Nouvelle Revue of June 1, 
is by M. Guillot, a member of the French Institute, on 

“THE WAIF AND THE REFORMATORY.” 

When. Napoleon I. drew up his famous Code of Laws 
he fixed the legal age at sixteen of personal responsi- 
bility for criminal acts committed by the individual ; 
yet in Paris alone, during the course of last year, 888 
children not yet having attained that age were arrested in 
the streets. ‘ Vagabondage,” according to its French 
sense, is, we are told by M. Guillot, “habitual, and con- 
stant desertion of the paternal homestead, of the school, 
or of the workshop is generally found to be the first 
or preparatory stage to the child’s becoming a regular 
criminal.” The writer of the article, who has evidently a 
great deal of sympathy with young folks, points out that 
most strong and well-grown children delight in the 
unknown—witness St. Theresa’s childish escapade in 
search of the Moors; but he remarks significantly that 
‘the runaways of to-day rarely end by becoming great 
saints or founders of religious orders: the contrary is 
more frequently the case. M. Guillot, who cites many 
authorities to bear out his point of view, does not 
approve of the reformatory system as understood to-day. 
He is a great believer in home life, and, if circumstances 
make this impossible, he would have the youthful 
delinquent placed in a kind of home-reformatory, which 
should be styled a preservation house rather than a 
prison; for in a reformatory it is impossible to prevent 
the comparatively innocent little waif of eight or ten 
from becoming the habitual companion and friend of 
the accomplished criminal who is yet within two months 
of his sixteenth birthday. 

“4 DISCIPLE OF M. ZOLA.” 

M. J. Moog, under this title, gives an exhaustive 
account of J. H. Rosny, the author of “Nell Horn,” and 
one of the most brilliant writers of the new French school 
of fiction. But although a disciple of the great realist, 
M. Rosny was one of those who signed a protest against 
his master’s “ La Terre,” and his latest work has become 
more ideal than realistic, for in it he attempts an 
ambitious reconstruction of prehistoric times, in which 
his hero, Vamareh, fights Homeric battles with huge 
mammoths, the denizens of forests, now known as extinct 
monsters. M. Moog concludes his interesting literary 
appreciation of Rosny’s work by pointing out that that 
author has a great future before him if he does not fall 
under the temptation of being wilfully obscure and 
tortuous in expression and language. 

“THE ONLY MODERN POET.” 

In the same number M. Jeannine describes at length 
another writer and his work: Gerhart Hauptmann, 
the author of “The Weavers.” Hauptmann, according 
to M. Jeannine, is Germany’s great coming dramatist. 
Born just thirty years ago in Silesia, his childhood was 
spent in a manufacturing centre, and close to a great 
world of mines and miners. He began life by wishing 
to be an artist, and worked hard at sculpture for some 
years, but finally ‘abandoned the studio for the study. 
His first play, “ Before the Dawn,” was acted only three 
years ago in Berlin, at the German Independent Theatre ; 
this drama, which was strongly socialistic and realistic in 
tone, was much discussed, and shortly after the best 
Berlin theatre accepted from him a play entitled “ The 
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Isolated ”; but it is ag the author of “The Weavers” 
that his name finally became widely known all over Europe, 
for the German Government forbade its production on 
the boards of a State theatre, as its’ performance might 
have led to public disturbances. As was but natural, 
this action on the part of the authorities made Hauptmann 
at once an apostle and martyr‘in the eyes of the Socialist 
party. Everything that he now chooses to write will be 
acted at once, always supposing that the censor does not 
place an interdiction upon it. He is now working on an 
historical drama from which great things are expected. 
“ Hauptmann’s great merit,” says the writer in the 
Nouvelle Revue, “is one rare in Germany, namely, that of 
having the power to create living personalities who 
speak in a natural manner according to their character and 
their conditions . We shall be curious to see if 
in France people will appreciate as he deserves the 
writer whom the Germans do not hesitate to proclaim 
their only modern poet.” 
SOME OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. de Béhagle contributes a somewhat interesting 
account of his travels in Senegal and Equatorial Africa. 
His party, which was engaged on a semi-political mission, 
was away seventeen months, and claims to have assured 
the supremacy of France on at least a portion of the 
interior of Africa, and confirmed the treaties of Mison 
and de Brazza. M. de Béhagle also declares that he has 
proved beyond a doubt that the great rivers of Equatoria! 
Africa are navigable the whole year round. 

M. Durand Fardel has tried to give a vivid picture of 
Dante as he was, rather than as the ideal author of thc 
“‘ Divine Comedy,” but he does not succeed in presenting 
a very pleasant picture of his hero, who, he says, if we 
are to believe Boccaccio, possessed “a long face, an 
aquiline nose, eyes rather large than small, strong jaws, 
with underlip always thrust out, a brown complexion. 
while his beard and hair were black and woolly.” 
“Dante,” continues his latter-day apologist, “was, 
according to his own confession, of an amorous com- 
plexion; this destroys the picture of the sombre per- 
sonage from whom, as he walked down the street, the 
women are said to have edged away, saying one to 
another, “ Here is he who returneth from the Inferno.” 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

Wir .the exception of the interesting articles on 
“Prosper Mérimée,” “ The German Empire,” and “ The 
English in Morocco,” noticed elsewhere, the two June 
numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes have but few 
articles worthy of special mention. 

THE HISTORY OF TPE CONDES. 

The place of honour is given to an unpublished 
chapter of the Due d’Aumale’s “ History of the Condés,” 
entitled ‘‘ The Dunes,” which may be said in this case to 
signify the Netherlands. In a few pages the royal 
historian gives an interesting account of Turenne and 
Vauban, and quotes “A true and just relation of 
Major-General Sir Thomas Morgan’s progress in France 
onl Flanders, with the 6,000 English in the years 
1657 and 1658, at the taking of Dunkirk and other 
important places, as it was delivered by the General 
himself (London, 1659),” although he declares it to be 
singularly untrustworthy. There is little doubt that 
when completed “‘ The History of the Condés” will form 
one of the most valuable additions to the military history 
of the world ever written, for the Duc d’Aumale has the 
advantage of having been a soldier before he became am 
author, and in undertaking to write the lives of those 
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who were his predecessors at Chantilly, he not only pays 
a debt of gratitude to the great Condés, but will have 
rendered a real service to French literature. 


A DUTCH STATESMAN. 


In the same number M. E. Michel draws a curious 
picture of Constantin Huygens, a Dutch statesman of the 
seventeenth century, who seems to have been a man of 
whom Holland may well be proud, for besides being an 
active patron of both letters and art, he played a certain 
part in the diplomatic history of his country. He was 
twenty-four when his father, one of the best known 
citizens of the Hague, made interest with the English 
ambassador, Dudley Carleton, in order that his son might 
visit England under the happiest conditions. Among 
the other places he visited in Great Britain were the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and after having 
thoroughly learnt English he returned to Holland, visit- 
ing later Italy, Germany, and once again England, where 
he went as secretary to the Dutch ambassador, Van 
Aerssen ; this time he became so popular at Court that 
King James actually knighted him. After his father’s 
death, Huygens returned to Holland and settled down, 
marrying his own first cousin, to whom he had been 
long devoted, and to whom he had actually written 
English verse. The couple were blessed with five 
children, when suddenly the wife died, and he became 
as excellent a widower as he had been a good husband, 
for he always refused to marry again, and died still 
mourning for his wife at the ripe old age of ninety-one. 


BOOKS OF CIVILITY. 


M. Bonnafe, in his studies on the Renaissance, describes 
the old “ Books of Civility,” or as we should call them, 
“Manuals of Etiquette,’ and in this article those 
interested in medieval social customs and usages will 
find numberless quaint and instructive details of how 
our well-bred ancestors behaved. 

The same number contains an article on “ Aerial 
Navigation,” by M. Fleury, but he has not much new to 
say on the subject, rather recapitulating what has already 
been done in that direction, than attempting to foretell 
what the frture will bring us. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


As always, the Revue des Deux Mondes makes a great 
feature of personal memoirs. Thus we have in addition 
to Prosper Mérimée, extracts from the journal kept by 
Frangois Ogier during the Munster Congress, a most 
curious manuscript recently discovered in the French 
National Library by M. Boppe, and some extracts from 
the Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier, which will soon be 
published by the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier. 

The Revue of June 15th contains a history of chess 
and famous chess players, which cannot fail to be 
interesting to those who are proficient or wish to become 
proficient in the game, by M. Binet, who, it seems, has 
taken the trouble to obtain a kind of consensus of opinion 
on certain disputed points from the most noted players of 
the world. 

In the same number the Vicomte de Vogiié describes in 
a few pages, written in exquisite French, and full of 
picturesque descriptions, a journey he took to Ravenna 
in May, which make the reader long to see the some- 
what forgotten town where, as he says, the shadow of a 
great man still lingers, for it was here that Dante 
composed his “ Paradiso,” in a street which is still called 
Via Beatrice Alighiera. ° 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THE ORIGINAL POEM OF JOB. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, who is now showing himself,to be one 
of the most versatile of modern journalists, publishes a 
new translation of the original poem of Job, from which 
he has removed the prose prologue and epilogue, and cast 
out all the eliminations, including the speeches of Elihu, 
which have been introduced in later years. Dr. Dillon 
says :— 

Competent critics are at one in affirming that the poem or 
Job is one of the noblest creations of mature and conscious art, 
not the sweet babbling of simple nature, recorded when the 
human race was young; that it belongs to the golden age of 
Hebrew literature, which coincides with the latter half of the 
eighth century B.c., and was written by a Jew, who, in order 
to deaden the force of the shock which his bold views, and 
still bolder language, were calculated to inflict upon his co 
religionists, selected his hero outside the people of Israel. 

Dr. Dillon holds that his translation is the restoration 
of the poem of Job to its primitive form. Dr. Dillon’s 
article is based upon the results of the studies of his 
friend Professor Bickell. As Dr. Dillon incidentally 
remarks that the teaching of the old book is distinctly 
hostile to the doctrine of the future existence, it is likely 
to provoke some controversy. 

THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN ENGLAND. 

Writing upon the 500th Anniversary of the Founding 
of Winchester College, Mr. A. F. Leach calls attention to 
the influences which public schools have had in the 
course of political evolution. It is, thanks to them, that 
our progress has been by reform and not by revolution. 
He says :— 

Wykeham’s foundation has been successful enough in its 
primary object of turning out scholars-to be bishops and 
chancellors. But its crowning glory is that it was the model 
for Eton and for Westminster, and in later days for Rugby and 
Harrow, and the rest. Winchester, Eton, Westminster, as 
being the earliest, have also had the greatest effect upon the 
politicians and politics of England. Their democratisation of 
the aristocracy, and aristocratisation of the middle class, 
mingled together from all parts of England, and meeting as 
equals in the most impressionable years of life, have had, we 
may conceive, no little influence in making progress smooth 
and continuous instead of catastrophic. 

THE SPENCER-WEISMANN CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. G. J. Romanes defends Weismann, and Professor 
Marcus Hartog condemns him. The subject is much too 
abstruse for summarising here, but Dr. Hartog, at least, 
expresses his conclusions in intelligible language—, 

We see that his theories have been shifted as often as a 
house in a Western city; that their positive objective basis is 
still as weak as ever; that they are condemned by the canon 
under which their author condemns Lamarck’s doctrine; and 
yet that they involve a truly Lamarckian view of variation 
under one set of causes. During his ten years’ campai 
Weismann has, it is true, won brilliant successes in the field, 
which have invested him with rare prestige; but he has been 
forced from one set of outworks after another; and now his 
main camp is pitched on ground commanded in part by the 
enemy. Is not this full justification for those biologists who 
refused to surrender the position occupied by the older 
evolutionists, and fortified with consummate skill by Herbert 
Spencer and Charles Darwin, at the first summons of the 
hostile general ? 


Tse best paper in Scribner’s is Mr. Clark Russell’s 
account of “The Life of a Merchant Sailor.” All that 
Mr. Russell writes on the sea is worth reading, and this 
paper is an excellent contribution to the series of which 
it forms a part.: ‘There are two articles upon the World’s 
Fair and “ Aspects of Nature in the West Indies.” 
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ARRIVED at Orleans on Saturday evening, June 

8rd, 1893. At midday I had read the inscription on 

the wreath affixed to the well-known statue of 
Jeanne d’Are in Paris, proclaiming that Jeanne had 
been burnt as a 
heretic - by the 
Bishop of Beauvais, 
on May 30th, 1429. 
The motive of the 
reference was ob- 
vious. To honour 
the Maid of Orleans 
was well; but. to 
have a fling at the 
Church was better. 
I was destined, 
however, to have 
at Orleans a still 
more remarkable 
illustration of the 
tendency.in modern 
France to make the 
career of the Maid 
of Orleans — the 
battle-ground of 
contending  fac- 
tions, 

Sunday, the 4th 
of June, was one of 
the glorious days 
which have been 
so numerous this 
summer. The great 
Cathedral was 
crowded in the 
morning with a 
congregation of 
which about one- 
sixth were men. 
The service, choral 
throughout, was 
exquisitely beauti- 
ful. How marvel- 
lous, that with 
such melody in 
the “poor man’s 
opera-house,” the 
poor man for the 
most part seemed 
to prefer the brazen 
clangour of the 
machine-ground 
music of the great 
fair, with its 
switchbacks,  cir- 
cuses, theatres, and 
merry-go-rounds! 

THE FETE DIEU AT ORLEANS. 


In the afternoon, the procession of the Féte Dieu 
was to start from the Cathedral and make the tour 
of the city. The front of the minster was gay with 
bannerets and escutcheons; a great altar draped in 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE MAID OF ORLEANS; 
OR, THE EVIDENCE OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN HISTORY.* 





crimson was dressed in the porch, and everywhere 
there was a profusion of flowers and evergreens. It was 
one of the great féte days of the Church. The resi- 
dents along the line of route of the procession decorated 
their houses, fes- 
| tooning the streets 
with evergreens, 
i} covering the walls 
with carpets and 
tapestries, and 
where those failed, 
stretching white 
sheets,to which they 
pinned rosebuds. 
A devout baroness 
| had set up a shrine 
in her garden, and 
at the foot of the 
main street leading 
down to the river 
| analtarwaserected, 
its scarlet canopy 
| looking very bright 
| and pretty beneath 
the green . trees, 
g with the blue 
ge; waters and yellow 
| sands of the Loire 
stretching far be- 
hind, From all 
the parishes of the 
city children, 
flower-garlanded, 
in their Sunday 
finery, preceded by 
the young girls 
who had celebrated 
their first commu- 
nion, in long gauzy 
veils of muslin, 
were hurrying to 
the afternoon ser- 
vice in the Cathe- 
dral, where they 
filled the nave 
with a billowy ex- 
panse of lawn-like 
purity. 
THE ANTI-CLERICAL 
PROCESSION. 
While watching 
the preparations 
for the procession 
my attention was 
suddenly arrested 
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TATUE OF JEANNE D’ARC AT PARIS by a line of 


processionists crossing the great bridge that unites 
Orleans with the southern bank of the Loire. There 
scemed to be about 200 or 300, with banners and band, and 
we judged that they were a belated contingent from one of 
the smaller parishes making their way to the Cathedral. 
It was not till next day that we discovered, from the 
local papers, that this was a rival procession, got up 
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STATUE OF JEANNE D’ARC BEFORE ORLEANS. 








nominally in honour of Jeanne d’Arc, but really as a 
protest against the Catholic Church. It was a very 
small affair. The clerical organ disdainfully declares 
that only eighty-three persons took part in the demonstra- 
tion, which was reported to the length of three columns 
in the Republican organ; a fact which perhaps explains 
how it was the same journal could not even find room 
for a paragraph describing. the procession of the Féte 
Dieu, in which some 5,0U0 persons took part: 


A CATHOLIC PAGEANT. 


This latter procession was, to the unaccustomed eye of 
the English visitor, worth coming to Orleans to see. 
There was such brilliance, such harmonious yet vividly 
contrasted colour, such poetry of motion, such melody 
of song. The flower-garlanded white-surpliced boys who, 
walking backwards, sprinkled with red rose-leaves the 
path of the advancing procession; the gorgeously-habited 
ecclesiastics pacing slowly before the Bishop, holding 
reverently the sacred pyx under the scarlet catafalque 
with its nodding plumes; and the long lines of white- 
Neiled maidens, broken here and there by the sombre black 
of the motherly-faced nuns, made the tree-shaded quay of 
the Loire a scene of beauty that recalled far-away 
memories of the pageants of pagan Rome. There were 
emblazoned banners from all the parishes, heavy gilt 
crosses, gorgeous Swiss beadles resplendent in gold 
epaulets and facings, lines of young schoolbcys in 
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scarlet petticoats with lawn sleeves, and everywhere 
lovely girls whose bronzed. features and fhower-decked 
hair gleamed through clouds of tulle. Here and there, 
at long intervals, bands were playing, but for the most 
part nothing was heard but the singing of the children. 
*< Je suis chrétien” was the tefrain of one hymn constantly 
repeated. It was a dream of artistic beauty; eye and 
ear alike were at once rested and inspired. When the 
host passed by every head was uncovered and every 
knee was bowed. After the Bishop came about 500 
or 1,000 men singing reverently, singing all the time 
until the long procession wound its way back to the 
Cathedral door, where the crowd massed in the great 
square was very imposing and beautiful to look upon. 
Whatever elsc the Old Church knows:or does not know, 
the experience of centuries has at least given it an 
unrivalled instinct for stage management. 


JEANNE D’ARC AND THE FACTIONS. 


Next day, looking over the Républicain Orléannais, I 
found the report of the proceedings at the rival demon- 
stration, and learned then for the first time how fiercely 
the battle promises to rage over the memory of the 
famous Maid of Orleans. Republican committees have 
been formed in Paris, Orleans, and Rouen for the purpose 
of celebrating by a civic féte the martyrdom of the Maid. 
These civic fétes are set on foot with the avowed object 
of pushing the anti-clerical propaganda, that.is to say an 
anti-Christian propaganda. It must be admitted that as 
a weapon against the priests and the Church which is 
organised under the Pope, they could not have made a 
better choice than Jéanne d’Arc; but as a weapon against 
Christianity they could not have made a worse; for while 
the Church burnt her, her faith in Christ sustained her 
in spite of the Church. Jeanne was before everything a 
Christian, not in word only, but in deed; nor was Dumas 
blaspheming when he styled her “ the Christ of France.” 
She would have shrunk in horror from Dumas; but he 
expressed bluntly what all must feel who study her life. 
She was not the second person of the Trinity, but she 
was a Christ if ever woman was. She had all the 
distinctive notes of Jesus-of Nazdreth—regarding the 
carpenter’s Son, of course, merely from His human side. 
Not merely was her life a sacrifice and her death a 
martyrdom, but her story is saturated through and 
through with the same miraculous element which leads 
so many critics to distrust the narratives of the four 
Evangelists. She lived and died in the constant presence 
of the invisible world, hearing the voices of angels and of 
just men and women long deceased. She had the gift of 
prophecy, and she worked miracles—not the less miracu- 
lous because she never shrank from the use of human 
means to accomplish her end. 


THE THESIS OF THE RATIONALISERS, 


It is this element of the so-called supernatural about 
the Maid of Orleans which makes her story at this 
moment, even more than formerly, so supremely fascinat- 
ing. Here we have the question raised by the rationalists 
brought. to the test of- science, and history, and the 
human conscience. If we may have Christianity with- 
out the miracles, we may have Jeanne d’Are without 
her Voices. Those who claim, as did the orators of the 
Civic féte, that science and the democratic spirit have 
dissipated the Christian legend, naturally apply the same 
process to the story of their national heroine. But many 
of those who hold zealously to the miraculous element in 
the Gospel yet do not see that there is much more legal 
and unimpeachable evidence in favour of the miraculous 
element in Jeanne d’Arc’s story, are inclined to rationalise 
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Jeanne all the more ruthlessly because of their reluctance 
to rationalise Christ. 

M. Emile Corra, speaking at the base of Jeanne’s 
statue, proclaimed that “in our time, wher the theological 
spirit disappears before reason and the democratic spirit, 
scientific criticism has banished the marvellous from 
history as well as from all other domains of thought.” 
The other orators denied the supernatural mission of 
Jeanne. They denied that she was inspired by Pro- 
vidence or by any intelligence outside her own heart, 
and they protested against her being converted into 
a personage of the “cold Catholic mythology.” So far 
as they are concerned they do not intend to leave to the 
representatives of those who 
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as the firing of.a cannon ball gan be explained by the 
hurling of a stone from a sling. 


WHAT Is “SUPERNATURAL ” ? 

Here let me interpose, for fear of misunderstanding, 
to premise that I use the word miraculous in the popular 
vulgar sense which would justify the application of the 
term miraculous to an explosion of gunpowder by those 
totally ignorant of the uses of villainous saltpetre. To 
me there is nothing supernatural, nor is there any 
miracle, in the sense of an arbitrary infraction of Divine 
law. One is the Law and one is the Lawgiver. Nor 
does the best authenticated miracle in Holy Writ speak 
to me so forcibly of Divine 





butchered Jeanne the exclu- 
sive right to exploit her 
glories for the benefit of the | 
Church. With the last senti- 
ment every one must sym- 
pathise. But it is another 
matter when we are asked 
to believe that Jeanne, the 
peasant girl of Domremy, 
enjoyed no inspiration from 
on high, had no communi- 
cation with invisible beings, 
and, in short, had no provi- 
dential or Divine mission 
entrusted to her care. 
“Jeanne,” said M. Corra, 
“was not a mere rough 
peasant girl upon whom 
Providence had, breathed. 
She was a woman of a beauti- 
ful intelligence and a great 
heart, who devoted herself to 
her country, and who has a 
rightto a place in our history 
like Louis XI., Henry VI., 
Richelieu, Danton, and 


wisdom and omnipotence as 
the silent operation of the 
cosmic force by which, in a 
few short weeks, a tiny seed 
blossoms out into square 
feet of fragrance and beauty ; 
or a small package of albu- 
men and yolk inside a fragile 
shell is converted into the 
iridescent plumage of the 
humming bird, or a livin 
mechanism of flesh pa 
feathers which is capable of 
producing the song of the 
nightingale. Whether 
Jeanne be accounted for on 
one hypothesis or the other, 
she is to me equally the 
instrument and handmaid 
of our Father. These dis- 
cussions, therefore, whether 
of Jeanne or of Jesus, for me 
merely relate solely to the 
means He saw best to employ, 
and whichever conclusion is 
arrived at, does not affect the 
central fact. 





Gambetta.” 


THE ISSUE. 


There the issue is clearly 
defined. Was Jeanne a stone 
cut without hands from the 
mountain side for the pur- | k-- i er 
pose of being used in the C22 98G48 G42) 
hands of the Almighty to ieee 
accomplish His chosen ends |=e Ces awmer 
and manifest His omnipotent 
power by her very weakness 
and natural unsuitability for 
the task ; or was she a woman 
of genius whose achievements 
were the natural result of the application of her native 
unaided powers to the accomplishment of a task that 
That is the 
issue which the French are debating among themselves. 
That is the issue to which, in the lull of polemical 
discussions over the authenticity of Gospels and the 
nature of Christian evidences, we in England may 
profitably devote some little thought. If the former 
hypothesis be correct, then Jeanne d’Are and her 
mission belong rightly to the order of the so-called 
miraculous as much as Moses or David or Jesus Himself. 
Their range differs, but their action within the range 
in which they did operate is as inexplicable by what 
men regard as the ordinary laws of Nature and of life 








STATUE OF JEANNE D’ARC AT ORLEANS. 


THE MIRACLE 
AS ADVERTISEMENT. 


But there are others— 
possibly in all ages the ma- 
1 jority of men—to whom if 
adi? | | heme) you can prove that anything 

has happened according to 
natural law, familiarly 
functioning around them, 
to-day as yesterday the same, 
it is as if you shut out God 
from His universe. hey 
will only begin to admit 
the reality of His existence when startled by the oceur- 
rence of something outside the regular and unwonted 
sequence of events. The phenomenon of birth is more 
marvellous than the mere return of life to a body 
from which the breath has departed. But births occur 
so constantly under certain conditions as to enable 
them to be generalised into the working hypothesis which 
we call a law of nature. Whereas the raising of a body 
from the dead —although it also might, had we but 
sufficient data, be reduced to its proper place among 
phenomena naturally recurring under certain conditions 
at present unknown—has occurred so seldom, and is so 
opposed to the working hypotheses which we call laws, 
that it has usually been the supreme advertisement of 
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the founders of new religions. The quality of advertise- 
ment which it possesses in a supreme degree is possessed 
more or less by all the so-called supernatural or 
miraculous phenomena, so hateful to the narrower 
scientists, who are only a shade less bigoted and 
ridiculous than their predecessors in dogmatism who 
asserted with equal- vehemence that the Thirty-nine 
Articles were a comprehensive solution of the mystery of 
the universe. These advertisements of Providence 
startle men out of their smug complacency, and compel 
them to recognise the birth of the Infinite Invisible, of 
the nature of which we know about as much by our 
microscopes and spectroscopes and other meteyards of 
science as the dwellers on the European coastline knew 
in Jeanne’s time of the American continent. 


WHAT DOES JEANNE PROVE? 


Was Jeanne such an advertisement? Was her career 
a proof of the existence of a higher power, of an Invisible 
Intelligence operating apparently from outside the material 





JEANNE D’ARO AT THE CHURCH OF ST. CATHERINE DE FIERBOIS. 
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visible universe; a power with volition apart from our 
own; & power not ourselves, and yet a power which makes 
for righteousness? These questions, if answered in the 
affirmative in Jeanne’s case, have an obvious importance 
from their bearing upon the whole question of Christian 
evidence. There are obvious advantages in changing 
the venue, so to speak, of the trial of the case from 
Palestine to France. The events are nearer to our own 
time, When St. Augustine began his Christian apostolate 
in Canterbury, about as many years had elapsed since the 
Crucifixion as have passed since the deliverance of Orleans. 
The facts are beyond dispute. All the conditions which 
are insisted upon as indispensable to valid evidence by 
those who repudiate as insufficient the testimony of the 
witnesses of the Resurrection and Ascension, are supplied 
in the case of Jeanne. No one disputes the resurrection 
of France which was brought about by her mission. As 
little doubt exists as to her character, and as to the 
exact words in which she explained her own idea of the 
nature of her mission. A prolonged and painstakingly 
malevolent inquisition into her 
acts and deeds and thoughts has 
supplied us with the most unim- 
peachable evidence, her enemies 
and executioners being both col- 
lectors of the testimony and the 
custodians of the records. The 
work was not done in a corner; 
it was accomplished under the 
eyes of the world. It gave an 
immediate and definite change to 
the whole course of the historical 
development of the two greatest 
of civilised nations. It is so living 
and palpable a force to this day, 
that the contending factions in 
France wrangle over her name, and 
celebrate the anniversaries of 
victories and of her martyrdom 
as if they were red letter days in 
the calendar of France. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
QUESTION. 


It is therefore evident that much 
may be gained in the way of elimi- 
nation of doubtful and non- 
evidenced matter if for a while 
we leave the well-worn arena of 
the Annunciation and the Resur- 
rection, and consider seriously 
whether Jeanne d’Are is not 
sufficient to prove the existence 
of a higher Power in communica- 
tion with mortals whose presence 
is not cognisable by the ordinary 
senses. If Jeanne’s career proves 
this, the demonstration will be to 
the general combat between the 
forces of Belief and Unbelief what 
Jeanne’s capture of the Tourelles 
was to the relief of Orleans. The 
‘Tourelles was only an outwork, 
but when the Maid ejected its 
garrison the siege of Orleans was 
raised, 

The story of the Maid of Orleans 
—which Lord Ronald Gower has 
just told in English in the delight- 
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ful volume published last month by Mr. J. C. Nimmo 
—has long been recognised as one of the most fascinating 
and enthralling of all the tragedies of history; not inferior 
in pathos to any narrative in any literature, sacred or 
pro‘ane, and the whole drama pivots upon one single 
point—the reality of the Voices heard by Jeanne. Deny 
that, and the whole narrative becomes simply incre:lible. 
IN THE CHURCH AT JARGEAU. 

I began this article in Orleans, beneath the shadow of 
the Cathedral in which Jeanne rendered thanks to God, 
I am finishing it in the Church of Jargeau, where she 
achieved one of ker most famous victories. Sitting in 
the choir of the old church, 1 see emblazoned before me, 
in windows gorgeous with colour, the great saints and 
warriors of the Church. There is St. Michael, with his 
spear transfixing the dragon; St Eustache, with the 
sword and the pen; Francis Xavier, missionary of the 
cross; St. Veranus, chaining a dragon; St. Antanus, St. 
Maculfus, St. Vincentius, St. Prosper, and the Virgin 
proclaiming the Immaculate Conception. But none 
among the whole bejewelled and behaloed hierarchy 
appeals to me as does the window of Jeanne d’Are, 
which looks down upon me as I write in one of the 
carved oak stalls of the spacious choir. Alone among 
the saints and martyrs she has no halo, St. Prosper is 
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But in the silence of this stately nave, silence unbroken 
save by the twittering of the swallows who now, as five 
hundred years ago, unaffected by wars and revolutions, 
hawk for flies around the church, I seem to hear the 
voices of the past, full of meaning for the present and of 
promise for the future. 

WHAT THINK YE OF THE MAID? 

And these voices issuing from the dusky expanse of 
the past centuries ask, “ What now think ye of the Maid ? 
Explain this miracle by your psychology and your 
sciences! Say how was the deliverance of Orleans effected 
and France freed from the English yoke by a letterless 
lass of eighteen years? Who gave her the fore-knowledge 
of things to come which enabled her to read the future 
as an open book? Who taught her the art of war and 
enabled her ‘to transform a huddled mob of sheep into 
wolves of war, so that the victors of a hundred years 
were humbled in the dust before the standard of a 
peasant maid, and the leopards of England were chased 
before the Maid bearing the white standard of the lilies of 
France ?” 

And I can only answer to this appeal by admitting 
that Jeanne was the agent in the hand of invisible 
powers, and that her miracles were accomplished by the 
agency of spiritual forces, whose potency and range cannot 
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JEANNE D’ARC DEPARTS TO SEEK THE KING AND TO SAVE ORLEANS. 


up her right hand, with his mitr and his episcopal 
staff; St. Eustache upon her left, with his quill and his 
weapon of war; while in front glows with eternal youth 
the great St. Michael, archangel of the hosts of 
heaven, patron saint of the armies of France and special 
guide and inspirer of Jeanne d’Arc. The Maid is not 
unworthily placed. She clasps her sword in her left 
hand, while in her right she holds the standard which 
she loved forty times more than her sword. And the light 
streams in, through her patient eyes and firm set features, 
npon the church which, 464 years ago this very day of, 
June, she captured for France. 
THE VOICES OF THE PAST. 

June 12th, 1429, was the day of the storming of 
Jargeau on the Loire. June 12th, 1898, I have cycled 
over from Orleans, and alone in the great old church am 
writing these concluding words. It is fair and bright 
outside. ‘The Loire runs low with the endless drought ; 
the barley is ripe in the fields; the old windmills are 
whixling their arms briskly in the pleasant wind, and the 
swallows flit around the old church tower, which stands 
almost the only surviving monument of that ancient time. 
Of Jeanne in Jargeau there seems no trace or living 
remembrance save this window of stained glass; nor is 
there any sign that man, woman, or child rememb-rs 
tat it was June 12th when the Maid drove out the 
English and freed Jargeau from the foreign yoke. 





be measured by the dynamics of material science.. I do 


‘not say necessarily either of God the Infinite, the 


Almighty, and the Omniscient, or of Satan the Anti-God, 
as if outside the domain surveyed by our five senses there 
remained but two agencies or powers—the Infinite Holy 
One that inhabite‘h Eternity, and the almost Infinite Un- 
holy whose abode isin the Abyss. Such a conclusion would 
be to the last degree unscientific. All that we can say of 
a certainty is that the Maid of Orleans was endued with 
gifts and graces and capacities which were not natural to the 
shepherdess of Domremy, nor, indeed, could be acquired 
by an unlettered peasant girl, any more than the apostles 
could have attained by aid of the grammar and the 


dictionary the gift of tongues which they received at. 


Pentecost. 
WHENCE HER CAPACITY ? 

Whatever else is uncertain, this at least is clear 
—nmilitary genius, the supreme gift of great commanders, 
the technical mastery of the art of directing artillery fire, 
of planning campaigns, and the gift of foreseeing their exact 
duration and result, these things can by no theory of 
psychology be supposed to be latent in the mind 
of an enthusiastic village girl, who had neither 
learnt to read, to ride, or to command before she was 
launched against the English, to their utter undoing. 
Mr. Myers is fond of ascribing genius to the uprush of 
the subliminal consciousness; but no uprush from sub- 
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liminal regions will explain the sudden possession by a 
peasant girl of the technical knowledge of a master of 
artillery. Of the fact that Jeanne had these gifts there 
is no dispute. Apart from the fundamental and unmis- 
takable fact that she brushed away the English masters 
of France as if they had been flies, the ablest generals on 
the French side formally testified on oath to the process 
of rehabilitation to the extraordinary genius which she dis- 
played in war. The Duc d’Alengon made the campaign 
of the Loire by her side. “In everything,” he said, 
“excepting the making of war, she was as simple as any 
other young girl. But in war she was very skilful, either 
in the bearing of the spear or in mystering an army, 
in appointing the order of battle, or in disposing of 
artillery. All were astounded to see her display the 
skill and foresight of a captain exercised by a practice 
of twenty or thirty years of war. But they admired 
aboye all her use of artillery, where she had a consummate 
ability.” Now, a supreme capacity to use artillery is 
no more latent in the subliminal consciousness than a 
mastery of Greek or Latin or Hebrew. Neither is the 
ability to manceuvre thousands of troops of all arms in 
such fashion as to secure victory, when the ablest 
tacticians of the day deemed it hopeless, explicable upon 
any other theory than that of the direct communication 
to the mind.of Jeanne of the superior wisdom of a higher 
mind. If your servant-maid were to return from market- 
ing with her pockets stuffed with gold and jewels, it 
would be as reasonable to attribute their presence on 
her person to the spontaneous generation of some latent 
power of the mind, as to explain the military genius of 
Jeanne to the uprush of the subliminal consciousness. 


WHAT IS THE EXPLANATION ? 


Whence then came these gifts? To say that they came 
from God is not to answer but to evade the question. 
All good gifts come from God, but they reach us usually 
by intermediaries, whose action can be traced with some 
d of precision. How then did Jeanne receive her 
sudden and miraculous accession.of military genius? 
I lay stress at present solely upon her admitted capacity 
to lead troops, to use artillery, to direct campaigns. I 
say nothing for the moment of her prophetic gifts. If a 
Suffolk ploughboy, fresh from the ploughtail, were to be 
suddenly put on board a modern ironclad on the eve 
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of a great battle, 
every one would 
admit that it could 
| only be by a miracle 
¢| if he should display 
in manceuvring and 
fighting that great 
conglomerate of 
}} complex machinery, 
| the naval genius of 
| Nelson or the skill 
g | of Admiral Hornby. 
Yet for an _ illite- 
rate maiden of 
eighteen, who had 
never sat in a saddle 
or worn armour, to 
command an army 
of 10,000 men, with 
such ‘consummate 
| success as to des- 
' troy the established 
power of the 
English in France, 
was not less extraordinary, not less demanding a 
miraculous or supernatural explanation. What then is 
that explanation ? 
A HOMELY ANALOGY. 
I referred just now t» the analogy of a servant 
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THE MAID AND HEX STANDARD. 
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maid going a-marketing with a few pence and returning 
with her pockets stuffed with gold and jewels. What 


~ course would be adopted in such a case to ascertain the 


source of this extraordinary accession of wealth? Clearly 
the first and most obvious step would be to interrogate 
the girl herself! How came she to be in possession of 
stich treasures? And in default of better evidence as to 
their source, her testimony, however ineredible, would 
deservedly be accepted. Suppose she said that they 
dropped down from the skies, or that she found them 
growing in a cabbage, the natural conclusion would be 
that she had stolen them and was lying to conceal the fact. 
But if, after the most careful and minute examination of all 
the witnesses who could possibly throw any light upon 
her movements, it was proved incontestably that there 
was no other possible source from which she could have 
received them, except direct from the sky or from the 
heart of a cabbage, then, if the existence of the treasure 
were undisputed, we should be driven to accept the 
testimony not as necessarily true, but as supplying the 
only hypothesis by which her possession of the treasure 
could be accounted for. So it is with Jeanne. No one 
denies that she suddenly became possessed of an 
altogether abnormal genius for war. The proof that this 
was the case is overwhelming. It is supplied, in the first 
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WHAT IS THE RATIONALIST HYPOTHESIS ? 

A hundred years have elapsed since the worship of 
Reason was established in France on the ruins of the 
old religion which Jeanne loved. In our own day, as 
the authoress of “Robert Elsmere” glibly teaches, all 
belief in the miraculous has disappeared from intelligent 
circles. But, as I sce in the stained window of the 
church in which I am writing, the old religion still 
holds its own, and exalts the heroic Maid among the 
saints and fathers of the Church; and, at the same time, 
Atheists vie with Churchmen in making processions 
and orations in her hchour. How comes it that these 
factions, bittérly hostile in all things else, should agree 
in the eulte of Jeanne d’Arc? That in itself, after the 
lapse of five centuries, is almost as remarkable as the 
deliverance of Orleans or the victory of Patay. But 
what explanation can the rationalists and materialists 
of our time give of Jeanne’s suddenly-acquired military 
genius—a thing as inexplicable, surely, as the gift of 
tongues? There is no explanation. Natural genius may 
account for much, religious enthusiasm for more; but as 
neither natural genius nor religious enthusiasm will teach 
the unlearned how to conjugate irregular verbs, so these 
great qualities are as incapable of imparting to a village 
lass the art and mystery of the profession of arms. 
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RAISING THE SIEGE OF ORLEANS AND 


place, by the fact that, at the outset of her career, she 
was uniformly opposed by all the:experts and veterans 
who commanded the King’s troops, and that she as 
uniformly succeeded, by dint of a series of almost unpre- 
cedented victories, in convincing all these experts 
that they had heen mistaken. And it is attested, in the 
second place, by the fact that the English, the bravest 
and most victorious fighters of the century, were so 
absolutely convinced that Jeanne wielded supernatural 
power, that not all the authority of the King, expressed 
by repeated ordinances, could induce their soldiery to 
take the field against the Maid. It may be said that 
these were superstitious days, and that a reputation for 
sorcery was easily established. But Jeanne’s reputation 
was established, not by magical incantations or any 
occult pretensions, but by the matter-of-fact method of 
driving conviction into the national heart—the simple 
but effeciive method of chasing the English armies in 
headlong rout, whether they fought in the open or shel- 
tered themselves behind all but impregnable ramparts. 
Two nations, her own and the enemy’s, agreed five hun- 
dred years ago in believing that Jeanne’s capacity and 
Jeanne’s achievements could not possibly be due to any 
but a supernatural source. France held that they came 
from God, England from the Devil. Both agreed in 
believing that they were not and could not be the natural 
endowment of a Domremy shepherdess. 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE TOURELLES. 


WHAT JEANNE DID. 
Remember that the English in France at the beginning 
of 1429 were to the French what the Germans were 
at the beginning of 1871, only more so. Talbot, the 
English Achilles, was as great a military authority as 
Moltke, and the victories of Verneuil and Poictiers and 
Agincourt and the Herrings were as decisive as those of 
Sedan and of Metz. After a war of a hundred years the 
dominance of England had been accepted almost as a 
decree of destiny. Only eight years before a soleron 
treaty made over the crown of France to the English 
king. English garrisons were in Paris and Rouen and 
Bordeaux. English authority was supreme over more 
territory than the Germans covered even in their most 
venturesome marches. The French had neither money 
nor men nor sovereign nor prestige. Their nominal king 
was a vacillating incapable. His councillors dreaded 
success even more than defeat. Yet out of the midst of 
this hopeless prostration Jeanne arose, and in the course 
of a single year she had transformed everything. She 
delivered Orleans, crowned the king, broke the prestige 
of English victory, and in short re-created and 
regenerated France. How can we account for this 
incredible series of achievements wrought by the hand of 
this peasant girl, who in her own phrase did not know 
A from B, but who accomplished the salvation of 
France ? 






















































HOW JEANNE EXPLAINED IT. 

Ask Jeanne, and hear what she says! Jeanne has no 
doubt, no indecision. Jeanne knows. She knows that it 
was not in her own strength she did her great marvel; 
she shrinks from the assertion as a blasphemy. She was 
enabled to do it by an invisible intelligence whom she 
called My Lord the King of Heaven, who communicated 
His will to her by the direct word of St. Michael the 
Archangel, St. Catherine of Alexandria, and St. Margaret 
of Scotland. Jeanne may have been mad, but she 
delivered Orleans. She may have been a mystic, a 
visionary, and a superstitious fanatic, but she rid France 
of the English conqueror. And Jeanne, the Maid of 
Orleans, the victor of Jargeau and Patay, never ceased to 
affirm that she received all her knowledge and all her 
capacity direct from St. 
Michael and the other saints. 
And as no one to this day 
has ventured to suggest any 
other possible hypothesis to 
account for this incredible 
phenomenon, is it unreason- 
able to ask that in this 
matter we should believe 
Jeanne ? 

HER VOICES. 

I do not say that it is 
necessary that we should 
believe that Jeanne was cor- 
rectly informed as tc the 
identity of the invisible 
Guides who gave her the 
counsel which enabled her 
to baffle the sagest of the 
English captains. All that 
I ask is that it is evident, 
seeing Jeanne had not the 
knowledge in herself, she 
must have received it from 
some one else, and as there 
was no visible being who 
could communicate it, are 
we not of necessity driven 
by a strictly scientific 
process of induction to 
believe that she must 
have received the informa- 
tion from invisible beings ? 
Jeanne believed that she 
could identify them, and 
named them with the utmost 
corfidence. They were not, 
she declared, either invisible 
or intangible to her. She 
heard them at first as voices, 
but then she saw them as 
persons, and afterwards em- 
braced them as friends. But 
Tam not concerned to demon- 
strate the accuracy of her 
nomenclature. All that I 
ask is that it should be 
admitted that some power 
not her own, and not dis- 
coverable by the five senses 
of mortal man, did com- 
municate to her the capacity 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HER PROPHECIES. 

The argument in favour of this conclusion is much 
strengthened when we come to consider, not merely the 
capacity of Jeanne to do, but the ability of Jeanne to 
foresee. Here we are on firm ground. It is admitted by 
no one more than the most confirmed materialist that 
the gift of prophecy is not innate in the human mind. 
But Jeanne undoubtedly had the gift of prophecy. She 
prophesied not after, but long before the event, and her 
prophecies came true—with one or two exceptions. The 
evidence in her case is certainly quite as irresistible, 1o 
say the very least, as that of any of the prophecies which 
figure so largely in evidences of Christianity, down to 
quite recent times. Nor does she prophesy probable 
things. To state the fact in vulgar parlance, no oné 
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by which she astonished the 
world. 





JEANNE D’ARC AT THE TAKiNG OF THE TOURELLES, MAY 8TH, 1429, 
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would have been so mad as to risk a bet on the chance of 
their fulfilment even at a hundred to one. When she 
was a child by the spinning-wheel she foretold her 
journey to the king, and her mission to deliver France. 
When she was not eighteen she foretold that she would 
deliver Orleans and conduct the king to Rheims to be 
crowned. Before she went to Orleans she predicted that 
she would be wounded, and on the evening before she 
specified that the wound would be above her breast. 
When the operations began for raising the siege, 
she predicted that she would clear out the English 
in five days, which was fulfilled to the letter. When 
the most experienced captains declared that the 
Tourelles could not be reduced in less than a month, she 
foretold its capture next day, and it took place. She 
foresaw the death of a horseman of the guard at Chinon 
a few hours before it happened ; of Lord Scales, two days 
before he fell, and she foretold her own decease at the 
end of a year. She warned the Duke d’Alengon to avoid 
acannon ball, which slew the gentleman who tovk his 
place, and she 
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IF TO SAMUEL, WHY NOT TO JEANNE ? 

Was she wrong? I do not care to argue this ques- 
tion with those who say that they believe not on 
authority, but as a matter of reason, that com- 
munications from the invisible world were made 
to the prophets and apostles and saints and 
seers of whom we read in Holy Writ. I am not now 
arguing the question of the quality or the importance 
of these communications. I am only concerned with 
the fact of their occurrence, and it seems to me that the 
evidence that voices out of the invisible spoke to Jeanne 
d’Are, and that she saw angels and the forms of holy 
women long since dead is, to say the very least, quite as 
well evidenced as the fact that Moses heard the voice of 
God from out the burning bush, that Samuel, as a child, 
heard the voice that foretold the destruction of Eli’s 
sons, or that Peter and John saw the sainted forms of 
Moses and Elias on the Mount of Transfiguration. 

EXPLAIN THIS MIRACLE. 

But I am concerned to press this matter home to those 

who reject all 





predicted with 
the utmost con- 
fidence the result 
of the battle of 
Patay before a 
shot had _ bcen 
fired. For a simi- 
lar series of pro- 
phecies so well 
attested, so pre- 
cise, and so in- 
credible at the 
time they were 
delivered, we may 
search in vain in 
sacred or profane 
history. 


HER LIMITATIONS. 


Nor is her claim 
to forevision at 
all vitiated by the 
fact that she de- 
clared she would 
enter Paris and ; 
drive the English from France, whereas it was not until 
seven years after her death that the spirit which she had 
evoked in France secured the expulsion of the English. 
Nothing is more notorious in all prophetic writings than 
the difficulty of fixing time. Clairvoyants in every age, and 
in our own time, see things of the past, the present, and the 
future as it were inextricably intermingled. Time, in our 
sense, does not exist on the other side. Only very rarely, 
and more frequently in Jeanne’s case than in any other, 
the gift is added of discerning times and seasons. I need 
not allude to the absurd objection that Jeanne was not a 
prophetess because she did not foresee that she would be 
burned to death, for such a cavil is only possible to those 
who have not grasped the fundamental difference 
between a person to whose gaze all future things lie 
exposed, and one to whom from time to time certain 
specific events still in futurity are revealed. No one has 
ever claimed, and Jeanne least of all, that she had drawn 
aside the veil of the future. All that she asserted was 


d that her Voices, or her Guide (conseil), did from time to 


time make definite communications as to what was 
about to happen, and that the event proved that she 
was right. 





TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF JEANNE D’ARC INTO ORLEANS, 


miracle and all 
inspiration, and 
who deny that 
there is any world 
other than this 
material sphere of 
which we take 
cognisance by our 
five senses; and 
who affirm that 
there are no in- 
telligences with 
which man can 
communicate 
other than those 
he can see with 
his eye, hear with 
hisears, and touch 
with his hands. 
To them I would 
say, Account for 
Jeanne d’Are! 
Explain the mi- 
racle of the Maid 
of Orleans! On 
her own hypothesis, which assumes the existence of a 
world which you deny, aud of intelligences which you 
ignore, it is not difficult to account for what occurred. 
Some spirit, or spirits, of higher than mortal intelligence, 
with a capacity more than human of seeing into the 
future, were in constant communication with her. 
She spoke their words and acted upon their counsel. 
We have, in short, not to deal with Jeanne d’Are as a 
single personality, but Jeanne d’Are inspired, directed, 
and controlled by a higher mind, or minds, of whose 
existence and whose influence upon her she was con- 
stantly conscious. On that assumption, her hypothesis 
explains everythine. But deny that assumption, and 
what remains? A manifest miracle, an inexplicable 
incredibility, in which, nevertheless, with the facts of 
history before us, we must believe. 





JEANNE. 
From such a conclusion human reason recoils. Better 
a thousand times accept any working hypothesis pro- 
visionally that will account for the facts-than give up 
the whole problem as insoluble, merely because we have 
an inveterate prejudice against admitting the existence 
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of another world than that whose inhabitants, though 
invisible to mortal eye, nevertheless exercise a constaut and 
sometimes dominant influence upon the affairs of men. 
It is this which gives the story of Jeanne d’Are its 
incomparable fascination to modern times. In itself it is 
a history of unequalled pathos. No myth of Greece or 
Rome, no fairy tale of the Christian hagiology can vie 
with the tragic horror and transcendent beauty of the 
story of the Maid of Orleans. Jeanne incarnates all 
that is loveliest in womanhood with all that is most 
admirable in man; she unites the virtues of the cloister 
with the romance of the camp. She was as tender and 
true as our own Douglas, but as brave as Deborah. She 
bore herself with equal charm in the cottage by her 
spinning-wheel and in the Court of the King. Misfortune 
did not disturb the serenity, nor victory spoil the 
humility of this superb soul. To have given birth 
to such a woman was an atonement in advance even for 
the crime of producing the author of La Pucelle, or 
Napoleon the devastator of Europe. As long as the 
human heart endures, the narrative of her captivity and 
her burning will rouse feelings that lie too deep for tears, 
and compel the English people and the Roman Church to 
admit that they have shared in the greatest crime in 
history since that which stands to the account of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim and the Roman proconsul for the 
Orucifixion. But all that is as a tale that is told, 
interesting, mournful, tragic enough, but it is a thing of 
the past. 


THE LESSON OF IT ALL. 


What is not of the past but of the ever-living present is 
the light which Jeanne’s story throws upon the absorbing 
problem of life in this world and the next, For if 
Jeanne was correct, we who live, and move, and have 
our being in the midst of these temporal things, 
which are but for a day, are all the while in the con- 
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stant presence and within possible communication of 
spiritual Intelligences infinitely higher than ourselves. 
With these Intelligences it is permitted and even com- 
manded that we should enter into close relations, as it is 
through them that our Lord the King of Heaven may 
deign to give us those directions necessary for our well- 
being and for the deliverance of those about us. Nor 
must we be deterred by the fact that those who said of 
Our Lord that He cast out devils by Beelzebubthe Prince 
of the Devils, and who burnt alive as a sorceress the 
purest and noblest and most pious of women, will al:o 
invoke against those who keep their soul’s eye open on 
the Godward side, the familiar cry of Sanhedrim and of 
council, that it is all of the devil or that they are mad. 
For if there be a God, Lord not only of all the Earth but 
of the Heaven and of the Heaven of Heavens, who is 
encompassed about by an infinite multitude of pure 
and lofty Intelligences, who are all ministering -spirits 
to those who are called to be sons of God an 
heirs. of heaven, what unfaith is there not latent 
in the shallow and empty ery that everything that 
is manifestiy’ inexplicable on material grounds is o! 
the Evil One! Is He who inhabiteth Eternity limited 
solely to the governance of material things, or is He 
not rather the Lord of all the spirits of all the 
worlds? Evil spirits there are no doubt, as theic 
are evil men on this earth; and for those who dare 
not facs the influence of their fellow-men the Roman 
Church has. prepared the cloister, in order that they 
live retired and apart from the world. But why 
should we carry this cowardice of the cloister into thc 
region from which, in the future as in the past, it ma) 
please the Almighty to reveal His will to the children of 
men? As for those who ery cui bono? it is enough to 
ask, What would have become of France if Jeanne d’Arc 
had closedsher ears to her Voices, and rejected their 
counsel as temptations from hell ? 








PRIZES FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 


1893. 





Tue following Prizes are offered for competition to the Readers of the Review or Revirews. For conditions sce 


last month’s issue. 


i Aveust 15. Sussecr—THE LANTERN MISSION. 
£5 5 0 for the best lantern lecture, occupying about forty-five minutes in delivery, suitable for popular Sunday service, wit): 
list of at least twenty-five pictures illustrating the lecture. If pictures, photographs, or slides are sent in for this 
competition, they will be returned when adjudicated upon. 


for the best list of pictures illustrating Heroism and Self-sacrifice ; references to place where th«y can be found, and 


for the best half-a-dozen photographs, by amateurs, suitable for reproduction as lantern slides; any subject. 


2} 1.0 
brief descriptions of their subject, in all cases to be given. 
£1 1 O for the best three slides illustrating any familiar hymns. 
5 aa ae | 
£1 1 O for the best short story for children, original or selected, with twelve illustrations suitable for slides. 
£1 1 O for the best half-a-dozen humorous slides, original or selected. 


SepremBer 15. Svussectr—HOW TO IMPROVE OUR TOWNS, 


£5 5 0 for the best and most practical paper setting forth a realisable ideal standard for an average town of about 50,000 
ordinary inhabitants, dealing with government, sanitation, education, recreation, etc. Nothing to be proposed thst 
has not been actually realised somewhere under somewhat similar conditions. 

£1 1 O fer the best list of the most useful publications dealing with the improvement of town life, specifying price and 


nature of their contents. 


for the best short story, not exceeding 2,000 words, taking the contrast between real and idcal town life as 


£11. 0 
subject. 

£1-1 0 for best narrative of the personal experience of the writers, setting forth what conditions or institutions in the town 
in which they lived have most helped or most hindered them in their life. 

£1 1 O for the best half-dozen photographs by amateurs of what they are proudest of in their own town. 

£1 71 0 


to help it on? 


for the best answer to the question, What gives me most hope for the improvement of my town, and what am I doing 
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THE CHRONICLE 


HOW TO TEACH CIVIC DUTY. 
By Mr. Bryce. 

In December, 1892, Mr. Bryce delivered an admirable 
address to the London Association of the Head Masters 
of Public Schools, upon the duty of inculeating patriot- 
ism in schools. I am very glad to see this address 
re-published in the Contemporary Review for July. 
DIFFICULTIES. 


OF 


The sober, quiet sense of what a man owes to the 
community in which he is born, and which he hopes to 
govern, has been found specially hard, says Mr. Bryce, to 
maintain in modern times and in large countries. It is 
comparatively easy in small republics or in cities, but 
with a vast population the individual is lost in the multi- 
tude. Then, again, the piping times of peace are not 
productive of such heroic incidents as times of war, and, 
in the third place, party spirit overlays, if it does not 
supersede, national spirit. But Mr. Bryce exhorts us to 
remember that civic virtue is not the less a virtue because 
she appears to-day in sober grey. How then can civic 
virtue in sober grey, or otherwise, best be inculcated by 
schoolmasters? Mr. Bryce answers this question as 
follows :— 

METHODS. 

We must cultivate three habits. To strive to know what is 
best for one’s country as a whole. To place one’s country’s 
interest, when one knows if, above party feeling, or class 
feeling, or any other sectional passion or motive. To be 
willing to take trouble, personal and even tedious trouble, for 
the well-governing of every public community one belongs to, 
be it a township or parish, a ward or a city, or the nation as a 
whole. And the methods of forming these habits are two, 
methods which of course cannot in practice: be distinguished 
but must go hand in hand—the giving of knowledge regarding 
the institutions of the country—knowledge sufficient to enable 
the young citizen to comprehend their working—elements which 
still dazzle imagination from the conflicts of fleets and armies 
of the past. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Mr. Bryce then condescends upon details, and makes 
some practical suggestions as to the way in which patriot- 
ism should be taught in schools. 

The pupil should be made to begin from the policeman 
and the soldier whom he sees, from the workhouse and the 
school inspector, fr.m the election of the town councillor and 
the member of the Legislature which, if he be an American 
boy, he will see pretty often, and about which, if he be an 
English boy, he is likely to have heard some talk. The old 
maxim of Horace about eyes and ears ought never to be 
forgotten by the teacher either of geography or of: history, 
or of elementary politics. An ounce of personal observation 
is. worth. a pound of facts gathered from books; but the 
observation profits little till the teacher has laid hold of it and 
made it the basis of his instruction. I must therefore qualify 
the warning against details by adding that wherever a detail 
in the system of government gives some foothold of actual 
personal knowledge to the pupil, that detail must be used by 
the teacher and made the starting-point from which general 
facts are to be illustrated and explained. 

Current history, or elementary politics, Mr. Bryce 
thinks, would be easier to teach than history in the 
usual sense of the term. 

HISTORY AND POETRY. 


So much for giving instruction. A much more im- 
portant side is that of stimulating interest in public 
affairs and inspiring a sense of civic duty. 





JHE CIVIC CHURCH. 





If well-written historical narratives, fresh, simple, dramatie, 
were put into the hands of boys from ten years onwards, given 
to them not as task books but as books to read for their own 
pleasure, not only would a good deal of historical knowledge 
be acquired, but a taste would often be formed which would 
last on into manhwod. 

After good historical reading comes poetry, but, 
unfortunately, comparatively little of our best poetry 
runs in the historical and patriotic channel. In an 
eloquent passage, Mr. Bryce expounds and expands the 
principle upon which our proposed historical pilgrimage 
is based. When a man sees the spot where some great 
deed was done, he is roused to emulate the spirit of 
those who did it; but in England interest in national 
history is less than in most of the other countries. 

THE ‘WASTED WEALTH OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

England is much worse in this respect than either 
Treland or Scotland. Mr. Bryce says :— 

In England intelligent patriotism and historical curiosity 
are almost confined to the small well-educated class. Among 
the Nonconformists there still lingers a warm though (as it 
would seem) steadily cooling feeling for the Puritan heroes 
and divines of the Commonwealth. But with this exception, 
the middle class, scarcely less than the agricultural peasantry 
and the city artisan, care for none of these things. This is 
less true of the smaller nationalities within the British Isles. 
In Ireland the misfortunes of the country have endeared to 
the people names like those of Sarsfield, Wolfe Tone, Emmett, 
and O’Connell. Wallace and Bruce, Bothwell Bridge and 
Culloden, are more vividly present even to the pe:sant of 
Scotland than Harold (son of Godwin) or Hampden and Blake, 
than Agincourt or Fontenoy, or perhaps even Salamanca and 
the Nile, are to the average Englishman. 

FAITH IN THE FUTURE. 

But it is not only as to the past that our people need 
to be educated. We need to be instructed still more as 
to the immense possibilities of the future :— 

The masses of the British people in these isles, and probably 
to a large extent-also the masses of the people in our colonies, 
are still imperfectly familiar with the idea of a great English- 
speaking race over the world, and of all which the existence 
of that race imports. Till we have created more of an imperial 
spirit—by which I do not mean a spirit of vain glory or 
aggression or defiance—far from it—but a spirit of pride and 
joy in the extension of our language, our literature, our laws, 
our commerce over the vast spaces of the earth and the 
furthest islands of the sea, with a sense of the splendid oppor- 
tunities and solemn responsibilities which that extension carries 
with it—till we and our colonies have more of such an im- 
perial spirit, hardly shall we be able to create the institutions 
that will ere long be needed if all these scattered segments of 
the British people are to be held together in one enduring 
fabric. But if sentiment ripens quickly, and we find ourselves 
able to create those institutions, they will themselves develop 
and foster and strengthen the imperial spirit whereof I have 
spoken, and make it, as we trust, since it. will rest even more 
upon moral than upon material bonds, a guarantee as well of 
peace as of freedom among the nglish-speaking races of the 
world. 

THE Best Lipraries Fok StupENTs.—In the Educa- 
tional Review. for June, an American writer, describing 
the facilities offered a student in European libraries, says 
that the student will find they should be ranged in 
the following order of merit—from that point of view :— 
“ Bodleian, British Museum, Munich, Brussels, Stock- 
holm, Berlin, Stuttgart, the university collections, Paris. 
Of those at St. Petersburg and Rome I am not prepared 
to speak.” 
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THE SOCIAL QUESTIONS UNION, MANCHESTER. ~ 

: QUARTERLY Rerort. 

Tue quarterly meeting of the Council of the Social 
Questions Union for Manchester, Salford, and District, 
was held at the Y.M.C.A., Peter Street, Manchester, on 
Tuesday evening, June 27th, and was well attended. The 
Rev. Dr. Goodrich presided. The following report of the 

- hon. secretaries of the Union was presented by the Rev. 
W. M. Westerby :— 
: WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

Since the last meeting of the Council, on March 27th, the 
General Purposes Committee has met monthly. On April 11th 
twelve new members of the Union were elected. A sub-committee 
was appointed to deal with the question of forming ward com- 
mittees for Manchester and Salford in connection with the 
Union. The hon. secretaries were instructed to put upon the 
agenda paper for the next meeting of the General Purposes 
Committee a resolution defining the attitude of the Union in 
respect to the drink traffic; and a sub-committee was appointed 
to, make inquiries and arrangements for the appointment of 
a vigilance officer, subject to the approval of: the General 
Purposes Committee. 

On May 9th eight new members of the Union were elected. 
A resolution defining the attitude of the Union towards the 
drink traffic was adopted in the following terms :—‘‘ Upon 

uestions of imperial policy affecting the drink traffic, this 

nion declares itself in favour of giving absolute power to 
the people in a given area to control the number of licences 
within that area.” The appointment of a vigilance officer was 
made, and the date and place of the next Council Meeting 
were fixed. 

On June 13th one new member of the Union was elected. 
.~ The Temperance Committee was authorised to engage legal 
assistance in matters requiring to be brought forward at the 
next Brewster Sessions. The officers of the Union were 
instructed to oppose any application which the Palace Theatre 
of Varieties might make for a drink licence at the expiration 
of its present engagement with the City Watch Committee. 
The hon. secretaries were ‘instructed to take steps with the 
view of drawing up a list of questions to be submitted to 
municipal candidates; and the reprinting of the pamphlet 
containing the constitution, officers, committees, and members 
of the Union, was authorised, the issue of it to be deferred 
until after the Council Mecting on June 27th. 

The Rev. Canon Hicks then submitted reports from the 
departmental Committees of the Union. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The Temperance Committee has taken steps to procure 
returns from the Watch Committees of Manchester and 
Salford relative to the number of licensed houses which 

rovide board and lodging, and the Salford Watch 

mmittee has placed the particulars asked for at the 
service of the Union, but the consent of the Manchester 
Watch Committee has not yet been received. The 
co-operation of the Chief Constables of Manchester and 
Salford in matters affecting licensed premises has been 
sought, and, in the case of the Chief Constable of 
Manchester, has been promised The report further 
dealt with work for which preparations are being made. 

5 MORALITY. 

The report of the Social Purity Committee showed that 
its strength had been much increased, and attendance at 
its meetings had been large. It referred to the appoint- 
ment and work of the vigilance officer. Since April Ist 
seventeen brothels have been discovered, watched, and 
reported against. Five persons have been proceeded 
against by the police, two of whom were sent to prison 
for six month, two fined £20 and costs, one fined £2 
and costs. Two children have been removed from 
dangerous surroundings. Two persons have been re-° 
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moved from brothels and sent to their homes. Shops to 
which young people of both sexes resorted for gambling 
and other purposes have been watched. Two have 
been warned, and their objectionable practices have been 
suppressed. -The vigilance officer is doing all that is 
possible for him to accomplish the purposes of the Com- 
mittee. Manchester and Salford have been divided into 
districts, and each district placed in the charge of two 
vigilants for observation. At the request of the Social 
Purity Committee the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., of 
Liverpool, has .visited Manchester, and had a conference 
with them, from which much advantage is hoped. Lady 
members of the Union are taking active interest in this 
department of its work. 
GAMBLING. 

The Report of the Committee on Gambling referred to 
the use of shops, ete., for betting, to raffles at bazaars, to 
foreign lotteries, and to the convictions lately secured by 
the police in the first-mentioned matter, and stated that 
methods and plans for dealing with these and kindred 
matters are being matured. 

In the absence of official reports, statements were made 
by members of the other Committees of the Union, which 
showed that active steps are being taken to deal with th> 
problems confronting each. 

OTHER BUSINESS.| 

The Treasurer, Mr. John F. Hawerth, reported that 
since January last the total receipts to date amounted to 
£68 9s. 6d., and the total payments to £64 6s. 03d. 
Accounts delivered but not yet paid amounted to £3 9s. 
Eight new members of the Union were elected. As an 
instruction to the Committees of the Union, it was pro- 
posed by Mr. Gilbert Kirlew, seconded by Mr. Buss, and 
resolved—“ That the Committees be requested to collect, 
as far as possible, information as to how far the work 
they have in hand is already undertaken by other 
organisations in Manchester and Salford, and to report 
to the General Purposes Committee or Council.” 





THE HELPERS AT LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. JosepH Epwarps, 64, Carter Street, Liverpool, 
Sceretary for the Liverpool Association, asks for more 
helpers. <A plan of campaign for the winter months is 
in course of preparation, and a directory is being compiled 
of all the social centres at present at work. It is to be 
hoped that social workers in Liverpool will communicate 
with Mr. Edwards. 

Otp Swan.—The “Social Scheme,” which was 
initiated in February, 1$92. is doing good work, and 
deserves success. In addition to the building of 
a “ People’s. Hall,” now in progress, there are several 
branches. of social ‘work actively carried on. 
The “Scheme” is divided into sections, viz. :—(a) 
Vigilance, devoted to suppression of gambling saloons, 
temperance matters, and general social work; (6) En- 
tertainment, for supplying penny concerts and lectures ; 
(c) Buildings, a company formed for acquiring a 
“People’s Hall.” The iast-named has bought the old 
police buildings in Prescot Road and structural alterations 
are being proceeded with. So far all the money required 
has not been raised, but it is hoped that this difficulty 
will soon be surmounted. At present the entertainments 
are being held in a room over a stable belonging to a 
public house. Already the police say that the improve- 
ment in the neighbourhood on “ concert nights ” is very 
marked. ‘The hon. secretaries are Messrs. J. Hoult, junr., 
and I. E. Atkinson, and the secretary for the “ People’s 
Hall Co.,” Mr. Clough. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF 


THE BRIGHTON CIVIC CENTRE. 
Tur Hovusine oF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tue Brighton Civic Centre, as I stated last month, has 
taken action on the subject of the Housing of the Working 
Classes. It has issued the following circular to the 
ministers of religion, medical men, and trades unionists, 
which may be useful to Civic Centres elsewhere :-— 


The Brighton Civie Centre wishes to place before you and 
their fellow townsmen generally the desirability of the munici- 
pulity of this town undertaking the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings. ; 

Brighton largely depends on its reputation asa health resort, 
and it is of importance to all interested in the town that a low 
death rate should be maintained. Unfortunately, the over- 
crowded state of the artisans’ dwellings, and in many cases 
their unhealthy character, run up the death rate far beyond its 
normal level. 

Thus, whilst the greater part of Preston had a death rate 
under 10 per 1,000, a portion of the poorer parts of the 
town has shown a mortality of over 36 per 1,000. 

The same state of things, produc:d by the same causes, 
existed in Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Birmingham. 

The municipalities of these towns have, by the removal of 
unhealthy buildings and the erection of improved dwellings, 
greatly reduced their death rate. In Liverpool in the crowded 
districts the death rate was 40 to 44 per 1,000, but now, in 
the Corporation buildings, the death rate is about 20 per 1,000, 
less than one-half of the former rate. 

At Edinburgh, by the removal of unhealthy dwellings, the 
death rate has been reduced from 26°26 to 19°94 per 1,000. 

At Birmingham the death rate in some of the worst streets 
was from 40 to 97 per 1,000, and that for the whole town 
nearly 24 per 1,000; but this has been reduced to 19 per 1,000 
by the same means. 

The report of the Medical Officer of Health shows how very 
needful it is for immediate steps to be taken in the same 
direction in Brighton. 

One of the Brighton Town Councillors writes under the date 
of February, 1893 :— We must have more houses. The over- 
crowding in our poorer districts is disgraceful. I know one 
instance (and there are many nearly as bad) of a man and his 
wife and six children all living in one low room 8 feet by 10 
feet.” 

The enclosed report on the dwellings of the poor in the Pier 
Ward supports the views of this town councillor. 

Whilst the need of better dwellings is admitted, all are not 
agreed that it is absolutely necessary that the municipality 
should take upon itself the duty of providing a certain pro- 
portion of wholesome dwellings at a reasonable rate for 
artisans and labourers. The feeling amongst some has been 
that this might be left to private enterprise. It has been so 
left, and has resulted in such high rents and consequent over- 
crowding as to call for an immediate change, not in the 
interest of the workers only, but for the advantage of the 
whole town. It will be seen, from the summary sent herewith, 
that other towns are taking action in this direction. It has 
been urged that if the town owned houses of this character, 
the rents would! be difficult to collect. The experience of 
Liverpool and Birmingham show that this is not the case. 
The Liverpool Corporation surveyor, in a letter dated Ist 
February, 1893, says, “ With regard to the point raised, that 
the rents would not be paid, I think the best answer is, that 
since Victoria Square has been opened—1885—and Invenal 
Buildings—1888—to the present time, the weekly rents collected 
amounted to £22,779 8s. 9d., while the bad debts amounted 
only to £67 3s. 0d. Of course,” he adds, “ this is, to my mind, 
simply a question of management, as no doubt if the tenants 
were not sharply looked after, bad debts would accrue.” 

The Manager of the Improvement department of the Corpo- 
ration of Birmingham, writing January 21st, 1893, says :— 
“The Corporation are owners of a large number of artisans’ 
dwellings, and we experience no difficulty in obtaining pay- 
ment of the rents.” 

It is obvious that if buildings are erected by the town, t' ey 
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can be let at a lower rent than if erected by private indi- 
viduals, as the town are able to obtain money at three and a 
quarter per cent., whereas a. private individual would expect 
much larger interest. 

There appears no valid reason why the poorer inhabitants 
should not share the advantage of the good credit enjoyed by 
the town. 

At the present time the rents are unduly high in proportion 
to the income of the artisan, and much higher than in many 
other towns where the average rate of wages is greater. 

Not only could a smaller rent be charged, but a greater 
amount of comfort afforded in the town dwellings. 

The statement that accompanies this letter of what other 
towns have done, shows that with judicious management 
artizans’ dwellings will repay a fair interest on the. outlay, and 
involve no extra burden on the ratepayer. 

Beyond tbis, the diminution of sickness has a direct 
tendency to reduce the poor rates. 

Apart from all questions of humanity and good feeling, and 
from the standpoint of self-interest ouly, it would be to the 
advantage of all classes that the town should at once provide 
improved dwellings for its workers, who so materially con- 
tribute to its prosperity. 

The Civic Centre trust, therefore, you may see your way to 
assist them by obtaining as many signatures as possible to the 
enclosed memorial. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE ELSEWHERE. 


The Corporation has held for some twenty years a property 
known as St. Martin’s Cottages. 

Expenditure on these cottages was:— £17,929, which 
included cost of site. 

Tie net average return on the capital for twenty years has 
been £3,179. 

More recently they have erected artisans’ dwellings in 
Victoria Square, at a cost of £68,000, the net return on which 
has been 3 per cent. 

These dwellings consist of :—86 three-room tenements let 
at 5s. 6d. to 5s. per week, 164 two-room tenements let at 
4s, 3d. to 3s. 6d. per week, 21 one-room tenements let at 2s. 
per week. 

They have also erected :—Labourers’ dwellings at a cost of 
£7,056. The weekly rents are 4s. to 3s. 9d. Net return, 
4 per cent. 

Speculative builders have built on land sold by the 
Corporation inferior four-room cottages charging 6s. 6d. 
a week, and thus obtaining a return of 10 per cent. on their 
outlay. 

They have further erected several buildings containing 
100 tenements and one shop; expenditure, £16,145. Net 
return on the average of the last two years, £3,126. 

A higher return of interest would be shown if the 
Corporation charged the same rents as those paid to private 
owners. 

The authorities have preferred to give the tenants the 
benefit of a low rent, and the rentals are 20 per cent. below 
those usually charged. 

The moral effect produced by these improved dwellings 
(says the Corporation Surveyor) has been excellent, whilst the 
death rate, which in the crowded districts was 40 to 44 per 
1,000, has, in the Corporation buildings, averaged about 20 
per 1,000. 

Glasgow. 

The Corporation of Glasgow has spent £87,212 on seven 
lodging-houses, and £20,000 on model tenements. The model 
dwellings are of a superior class, and are chiefly occupied by 
artisans, and are never empty. The rent of a single room 
is £8 per year; of two rooms, £9 18s. per year; of three rooms, 
£13 per year, the tenant paying in addition rates and taxes. 
The cost of the seven lodging-houses has been £85,000. The 
net return from 1881 to 1890 has averaged £4 16s.-8d per cent. 
on the capital invested. 

The gross revenue for 1889-1890 was £10,886 16s. 2d.; 
expenditure, £6,248 4s. lld.; net revenue, £4,638 11s. 3d. ; 
equal to nearly 5} per cent. on the cost. 
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Cardiff. 
The Corporation have formally adopted Part 3 of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and the whole matter is under con- 
sideration at the present time. 
Haiifax. 

The Corporation lias closed a large number of houses unfit 
for habitation, and have bought up and removed considerable 
areas of such property. They are now applying for powers 
to borrow and expend money in the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings. The Mayor remarks: “Opinions differ very much 
as to the desirability of the Corporation doing this work. In 
this town the weight appears to be on the side of erecting 
buildings, and in all probability we shall do so.” 


Birmingham. 


The Corporation, under their improvement scheme, acquired 
1,867 houses ; of these 886 were taken down, and the remainder 
repaired and put into a sanitary condition by removing 
buildings when too crowded, rebuilding out-offices, paving the 
yards, and providing a proper system of drainage and water 
supply. The Corporation has also built upwards of one 
hundred model artisans’ dwellings, which are let at rents 
varying from 5s. to 6s. per week. Before the improvements in 
question the average death rate for three years 1873, 1874, 
1875, in one area of the town, ranged from 40 to 97 per 1,000. 
For the whole town, from 1875 to 1879 the rate was 23°91 per 
1,000, but 1880 to 1884, 20°83, and 1885 to 1889, 19 19. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The Corporation have decided to build a lodging-house for 
300 ‘men, a lodging-house for 100 women, and a building to 
contain fiftysiugle tenemeits. 


THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL. 
To the Corporation of Brighton. 


The memorial of the undersigned] ratepayers of the Borough 
of Brighton respectfully showeth :— 

1. That in the opinion of your memorialists it is desirable 
that immediate steps be taken to improve the dwellings 

_ of the artisans of this town. 

. That this can only be efficiently done by the town erecting 
and holding, as owncrs, not less than 300 dwellings, to 
be erected from time to time as suitable sites can be 
obtained. 

8. That the experience of other large towns has shown that 
this can be done without increasing the rates, and that 
the rents of such houses are punctually paid, and yield 
a fair return to the town. 

4. That experience has also shown that in Brighton, as well as 
in other large towns, private enterprise has gencrally 
failed to provide wholesome dwellings at moderate rents. 

5. That the high rent of artisans’ dwellings in Brighton 
produces overcrowding, and. that such overcrowding 

Be frequently results in disease and death. 

6. That the prosperity of Brighton largely depends on its 

: character as a health resort, and that, in the interest of 
all classes, it is desirable that a low death rate should 
prevail. 

7. That the report of the Brighton Medical Officer of Health 
conclusively proves that if better dwellings were pro- 
vided for the artisan class the death rate could be 
considerably decreased for the whole town. 


5 oo] 


Your memorialists therefore pray that you will instruct 
our.officials to make inquiries for suitable sites for artisans’ 
wellings, to, obtain all legal powers, and that you will, at the 

carlicst possible period, take all needful steps to provide and 
hold as landlords wholesome. dwellings at moderate rents for 
the artisan class of this town. 


Nase. ADDRESS. OccUuPATION. 








Tue REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. [Juxy. 
AN APPEAL FOR LITERARY LUMBER. 

I venturE to make a special appeal to my friends to 
overhaul their bookshelves and their cupboards to see 
whether they could not spare with advantage to them- 
selves some portion of their accumulated mass of literary 
lumber. When at the beginning of the year the “ Free 
Literature Society” was established for the purpose of 
supplying the inmates of our werkhouses and public 
institutions with a regular monthly supply of reading 
matter, we succeeded in obtaining contributions from 
various publishers who were good enough to place 
every month a certain number of their returns at the 
disposal of the society; but as we have to supply 
parcels to nearly two hundred workhouses in various 
parts of the country, and as you cannot send many 
duplicates to the same institution, we stand in need 
of fresh supplies of magazines and illustrated news- 
papers. The Free Literature Society at Bouverie 
House, Silisbury Square, will send to any part of London 
to collect any store of literary lumber of which the owner 
may wish to dispose. I especially press this subject upon 
those persons who are about to travel or to leave the 
country for a term of years. Persons who are giving 
up housekeeping, or who are ridding themselves of 
any unnecessary impedimenta, cannot do better than 
send a postcard to the Free Literature Society, or if 
they forget that address, to me at this office, and 
we will undertake to have their surplus books and 
magazines and illustrated miscellanies carted down to 
the distributing centre, and re-made up into parceis for 
the workhouses in our list. It is only a question of 
giving an order, or of spending a little time to 
put together printed matter, which but for some such 
agency as this would never be looked at by human eye. 





OUR LANTERN DEPARTMENT. 

For some time past I have been much troubled in my 
mind as to the difficulty of carrying out the ideal upon 
which the National Lantern Society was originally in- 
vented, That society continues to perform. a certain 
function, but in the opinion of the present secretary it 
does not supply the basis upon which we could hope 
to realise the larger ‘scheme that first led me to 
take the subject up. What people want —especially 
those who are just beginning lantern work—is to be able 
to lay their hands upon the slides and lectures which 
they require. So long as these slides are provided by 
the ordinary channels of trade, there is no necessity for 
troubling ourselves in the matter. But everyone who 
has ever undertaken to conduct a series of lantern services 
will testify with me as to the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable slides for the purpose. I have therefore decided 
to set on foot the production of a series of Sunday 
evening lectures with suitable slides, which will be 
available for the coming winter. Further particulars will 
be. announced next month; meantime it is sufficient to 
say that the office of the Lantern Department of the 
Review or Reviews is established at 18, Pall. Mall 
East, where Mr. Eaton, late of Liverpool, will be 
very glad to see any reader of the Revirw who may 
wish for information on the subject, or to have hints as 
to the best method of eonducting lantern. services. The 
scries of lectures will be so arranged as to be available 
for the regular Sunday services; they will deal. laygely 
with questions of social Christianity ; they. will also in- 
clude themes of general interest, handled by leading 
representatives of various branches of the Christian 
Church. 
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JHE WASTED WEALTH OF 


KING DEMOS. 





THE REVIVAL OF 
“NEW proposals ever submitted to the public have 


2° been received with such unanimous acclaim as the 
suggestion that the pilgrimage should be revived 
and brought up to date as a means of reviving popular 
interest in the historical associations which cluster. so 
thickly around the southern coast of our island. The 
press has enthusiastically hailed the scheme as_ one 
deserving of all support, while many correspondents 
have written urging that similar pilgrimages should be 
organised on a smaller scale and in other localities. 
LINCOLN AS A PILGRIM CENTRE. 

Here, for instance, is a letter from Precentor Venables : 

May I be permitted to say that the idea you have broached has 
my hearty sympathy. It has long been a grief to me that our 
people generally know so little of, and therefore care so little 
for, the grand past of their country, and that individualism 
seems taking the place of patriotism among us. Your idea 
of rendering history more living by visits to historic cities 
appears to me an exeellent one, and [ hope I may live to see 
it carried into effect. 

Should this be so, may I suggest that Lincoln would be an 
admirable centre for such a pilgrimage, or series of pilgrimages ? 
The city itself, with its glorious cathedral and historic 
memories Jinking England of the present day with the darkest 
ages of our country’s history, would be full of instruction, 
while from it might be made excursions to Gainsborough, 
where Alfred was married, and Sweyn died. Sleaponds 
Newark, the scene of John’s last days. Southwell, with its 
Cathedral and memories of Charles I.’s last night as a free man. 
Worlsthorpe, the birthplace of Sir Isaac Newton. Epworth, 
the birthplace of John Wesley. Bosworth, the cradle of New 
England Puritanism; the Tennyson land, and many other 
places too numerous to mention, that would make receptive 
minds all the richer and teach them lessons of value. Of 
course to render such visits profitable there must be precedent 
preparation and accompanying descriptions by duly qualified 
persons. Each pilgrimage should have its own handbook, 
which I think ought to contain passages from well-known 
historic writers, such as Macaulay, Carlyle, Freeman, Froude, 
etc., ete., descriptive of the events illustrating the places 
visited, and care must be taken to have really good exponents 
on the spot, otherwise the whole thing might degenerate into a 
mere picnic excursion. May I say that should Lincoln be 
made the centre of the pilgrimage, I shall have the greatest 
pleasure in doing what I can to make it successful ? 

OR, BETTER STILL, OXFORD. 

Another, and even more practical, correspondent writes 
to me from Southport as follows :— 

May I suggest a cheaper alternative pilgrimage? Take £7 
as a sum within the reach of an average man. Oxford to 


_ London, about 5s. Meet, say, at Oxford three days. 


First Day.—Address on Early Oxford, by Parker; visit 
St. Martin’s (Saxon); St. Alban’s Mel (a specimen of institu- 
tion older than colleges); oldest buildings (in Merton); Port 
Meadow Castle. 

Second Day.—Medieval Oxford. Address: “ The Friars in 
Oxford,” by editor of that volume in Oxford Historical 
Society, or the beginnings of a University ; visit New College, 
as perfect specimen of medizval college. Friars Garden, 
Magdalen. Address—* The Great Strike of 1381, and Oxford’s 
Share in It.” 

Third Day,—The Civil War in Oxford. Address by Gardiner ; 
visit Merton, Royal lodgings, new Town Hall, the then Mint, 
Bodleian for Parliament sitting ; excursion to Edgehill or to 
Milton’s cottage; Oxford to Worcester about 4s. 

Fourth Day.—Worcester and Tewkesbury. Cromwell and 
Charles II. at Worcester; John Halifax’s eountry, Address: 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 


“‘ Wars of Roses”; visit battlefield, abbey and memorials, Abel 
Fletcher’s house; paper in garden of same on “ John Halifax.” 

Fifth Day.—To Warwick, fare about 3s. See castle of 
Kingmaker, Leicester hospital, Beauchamp chapel, scene of 
execution of Gaveston, Address: “ Edward IL” 

Sixth Day.—To Stratford, fare Is. Address: The inevilable 
William, of course. 

Seventh Day.—Coventry, fare 2s.; George Eliot’s country. 
Address: City Life Six Hundred Years Ago. Visit Guildhall, 
St. Mary’s Caurches, hospitals, ete., Combe Hall. 

Eighth Day.—Kenilworth, fare td. Address on Scientific 
Growth of a Castle. 

Ninth Day.—Drive to Rugby, if possible, say 2s. 6d. “Tom 
Brown’s School-days.” Visit Naseby field. ~ 

Tenth Day.—Say put in at Worcester between 3 and 4. 
Ten days’ lodging and food at 10s., £5; fares for fifty or more, 
almost certainly less than 30s.; tips, say 10s, 2 

This, of course, is very rough; done in my office without 
books to guide me; but I feel sure that something of this sort 
could be done at much less cost than I have named; 10s. a 
day each for board, ete., is needlessiy high if the pilgrims will 
consent to live simply. 

OR COLCHESTER. 


The Mayor of Colchester suggests that the Eastern 
Counties are as well worth a visit as the South, while 
various correspondents suggest historic pilgrimages in 
Scotland and Ireland. The Scotch last month have been 
celebrating the anniversary of the battle of Bannockburn 
on the battlefield, and their example may be followed 
with advantage elsewhere. The Mayor writes :— 

If you should choose to include Colchester in your pilgrim- 
age, I should be only too delighted to entertain your party, 
and to provide them with a well-qualified guide to this ancient 
town. Colchester, as you may be aware, is the great repository 
of Roman-British remains. We have more treasure of this 
kind than any other part of the country. Two fine museums, 
a grand Norman castle, a large and architecturally unique 
Norman Priory, a Saxon Church, a mediwval abbey gate, and 
about a dozen ancient churches are among the many objects of 
interest within the old Roman walls of Colchester. Within a 
few miles is the beautiful village of Dedham (Constable’s 
Country) various castles, and by the sea (at Walton-on-Naze) 
the finest piece of “Red Crag” in the kingdom. Our oyster 
fisheries might also be worth seeing. This is the first Capital 
of England, and you would do well, I think, to introduce it to 
your Pilgrims. 

Of the projected pilgrimage round the South Coast to 
Bristol, I have only to repeat what I said last month— 
that if two hundred persons are willing to pay twenty 
guineas each for the trip, i will undertake to organise it. 
But at present I have not received two hundred 
applications for berths on board the Mayjlower, and 
unless I do, the realisation of the proposal will have 
to stand over, and-I shall return the deposits paid for 
berths already booked. 

Whether the great pilgrimage does or does not take 
place next year, I sincerely trust that all those engaged 
in teaching will avail: themselves of every opportunity 
to take their pupils to scenes of historic interest in 
their own locality. 

This winter might be profitably utilised by drawing 
up schemes of cheap popular pilgrimages in the various 
counties of our land. Linvite suggestions from my readers, 
and I shall be glad if our amateur photographers would 
be so good as to send me specimens of their art illustrative 
of the relics of our national past in their own locality. 
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THE PATROLS OF KING DEMOS. 


—_——— 


MORE LETTERS FROM CHIEF CONSTABLES. 


HYNHIS month I publish a fresh batch of letters from 
the Chief Constables of large towns on the subject 
of the utilisation of the police force for other than 

punitive operations. These letters, taken together with the 
communications published in the two previous numbers 
of the Rrview, are very significant, and I respectfully 
commend them to the attention of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Fowler, as well as to their predecessors, Mr. Matthews 
and Mr. Ritchie. They show that, if the police are not 
“spoiling for something to do,” they are by no means 
averse to accept new duties, and are even disposed to 
welcome the recognition by the State and the local 
authorities of their importance as agents for super- 
intending the distribution of charitable relief. This is 
a sign of the times well worthy of being studied by all 
observers of social and administrative evolution. It will 
be very interesting to see what Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and his school have to say of this new and significant 
development of government by police. The example of 
Edinburgh is being followed elsewhere. J read the 
following paragraph in the Westminster Gazette :— 

The Editor of the Review or Reviews will be delighted to 
hear that the Glasgow police, acting in conjunction with the 
Charity Organisation Society, are about to carry out a scheme 
for clothing all the destitute children of te city free. A 
register of the city arabs is being made by the policemen on 
each beat, and cast-off ' clothing is to be collected, re-made 
under the superintendence of the Chariiy Organisation Society, 
and distributed to the children. Every article of clothing will 
be stamped, and pawnbrokers will net be permitted to take it 
in pledge. Similar steps are_being taken at Cardiff. 

Without further preface I print the letters from the 
Chief Constables. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. J. SNELL. 


T have read the article with much pleasure, and I think the 
Edinburgh scheme a good one; but I do not agree with Capt. 
Henderson in some of his remarks. Should a similar associa- 

_ tion as that in existence in Edinburgh be started in this 
borough, I am sure the police will with pleasure render every 
assistance. 

BLACKPOOL. J. C. DERHAM. 


Tam of opinion that the police in many places could, with- 
out in any way interfering with their ordinary duties, help 
any society whose object is to find out and relieve destitute 
or neglected children in the manner now done in Edinburgh. 
In the winter of 1890 there was a considerable amount of 
distress amongst the outdoor workers living in this police 
district; soup-kitchens were organised by a committee of 
ladies and gentlemen, and the aid of the police was sought. 
LT instructed the police while working their beats to find out 
and report upon all cases where need of help was apparent; 
these were inquired into by the superior officers of the force, 
and: their reports summarised and forwarded to the Soup 
Kitchen Committee ; tickets for soup, bread, tea, bacon, coal, 
_ clothing, etc., were sent to me for distribution, and all 
applicants for help came to the police-station, when their 
cases were inquired into and reported upon by the constable 
on the beat. This system worked to the perfect satisfaction 
of the committee, and certainly prevented the money, etc., of 
the charitable being expended upon many persons who were 
not in need of it. A little extra work was thrown upon the 
police, but it was done most willingly, and would be again 
if required; but I am happy to say that at present there is 
no need of this or any organisation to deal with the class of 
children referred to in your articles. I might also add that 
the good feeling engendered at that time between the police 


and the poorer class of population here is still evident, and 
Ihave no doubt has appreciably tended to a reduction of 
offences and the preservation of better order. I am also of 
opinion if the services of the police in large towns and cities 
could be obtained by the charity organisations, their funds 
would be expended with greater economy and to better pur- 
pose. The police also would gain, inasmuch as they would 
obtain a better knowledge of many who are, through want, 
often tempted to commit crime; thus the police by bringing 
timely aid would prevent crime. 


BIRMINGHAM. T,. FARNDALE, 


In reply to your letter of the 12th inst.—Upon my return from 
a short holiday, Mr. W. J. Clarke, a local gentleman from the 
Hurst Street Domestic Mission and People’s Hall, had an 
interview wit.. my superintendents and self in reference to the 
subject, “ The Wasted Wealth of King Demos.” As he was 
the representative of a local committee, we discussed the 
subject-matter with him in its entirety, and expressed our 
complete sympathy with the principle of the scheme, and 
: promised that we would 
render the local society 
all the assistance we 
possibly could towards 
carrying out its object 
successfully, but not to 
the extent sketched out 
by Mr. Henderson. I do 
not think that I can add 
anything further in way 
of observations to those 
you have already received. 
What is true as regards 
the necessity of such a 
scheme, notwithstanding 
the various charitable in- 
stitutions we have already 
in this city, cannot be gain- 
said; but there may arise 
a conflict of opinion as to 
whether the said com- 
inittec or the police should 
be the executive. Here, evidently, through the publicity you 
have given to the scheme in the Review or Reviews, that 
difticulty had been cleared away, as you have evoked the 
enthusiasm of local gentlemen to form a kindred society 
which can vie with the other charitable organisations 
in looking after the neglected poor in this city, and which 
you may rest assured will receive our cordial support and 
assistance. 





CHIEF CONSTABLE FARNDALE. 


BRISTOL. EDWIN COATHUPE. 

Mr. Henderson’s scheme for looking after and providing 
for destitute children is one in which I think we must all 
take an interest, and Iam sure that the police authority of 
this city will offer no objections whatever to the police being 
employed in such a good work. 

CARLISLE. GEORGE MACKAY. 

About five years ago a numbér of benevolent ladies and 
gentlemen in this city formed a “ Children’s Aid Suciety,” 
for the purpose of providing poor and neglected children with 
free dinners and clothing during the winter months. Last 
winter they supplied 29,404 dinners, a daily average of 450, 
at a cost of £99 9s. 9d., and, in addition to this, poor children 
were supplied with such cast-off garments and new shirts as 
were at the disposal of the ladies’ committee, the members of 
which visited many of the homes of the children, and were thus 
enabled to find out where distress was most pressing, and 
distribute such articles of clothing as were most required. In 
this work they were ably assisted by the teachers in the 
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‘various schools and by the school attendance officers, This 
society has dene much good. Beside the “Children’s Aid 
Society,” the school attendance officers have what is known as 
a “Clog Fund,” formed from contributions of clothing and 
money supplied by the citizens. Last winter 500 pairs 
of clogs were given to poor children and many articles 
of clothing. There is now an energetic inspector from 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children stationed here who is doing some good work. The 
police of this city assist all who are engaged in any way 
for the benefit of poor or neglected children, by giving such 
information as comes under their observation calculated to 
forward such work. Last year I suggested. that all articles 
of clothing issued to the children should be marked in such a 
manner as to prevent these articles being pawned or other- 
wise disposed of. It is very gratifying to learn that Captain 
Henderson, Chief Constable of Edinburgh, has so thoroughly 
taken up the cause of destitute children in that city, and has 
so perfected the scheme which has been in operation in several 
towns, in yarious forms, for years. The members of the 
police force of this city. however, are not “spoiling for some- 
thing to do,” but are always willing to give assistance in any 
scheme having for its object the alleviation of suffering 
children, but the work has been so well carried out here in the 
past that I consider it could not possibly be in better hands 
than it is now. 


GATESHEAD. JAMES TROTTER. 


I agree with a great deal of what has been put forward by 
Captain Henderson. However, this being practically a working 
class borough, it is consequently a very poor borough, with a 
very large number of yery poor, ill-clad and ill-cared for 
ebildren, and I am afraid would compare very badly with a 
wealthy city like Edinburgh. I may say that I have now 
been upwards of twenty-two years a member of this force, and 
during these years several temporary movements, supported by 
the police, have been set on foot during severe winters, when 
trade was bad, with a view of relieving those in distress by 
feeding and clothing their children; and although I believe, 
like Captain Henderson, that the police machinery is the safest 
and best machinery which can be employed in work of this 
kind, and by which deserving cases can be reached, I must 
admit that my own personal experience of this work is not of a 
flattering nature. Nevertheless, I would heartily approve of 
any scheme which would assist in elevating from their present 
alistressed condition the large number of ragged children who 
can be too easily seen in the streets of this borough and who 
are practically foreigners to the comforts of this life. With 
that object in view, I shall see that your article is brought 
under the notice of some of our philanthropic ladies and 
gentlemen. What can be done by the police in Edinburgh 
can be done by the police of this and every other town, if their 
numbers are in proportion to the duties required of them; but 
the old saying that “if a person has too many irons in the fire 
he is sure to burn some of them,” can be as practically applied 
to the police, in the discharge of their duties, as to any other 
calling that I know of. I have no doubt that the more the 
police are brought into civil contact with the public in 
‘charitable work of this kind, the more will the public realise 
the value of the police, and the more efficient will the police 
become in the discharge of their very numerous and difficult 
duties. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. W. BROGDEN. 


I have read with interest not only Mr. Henderson’s scheme, 
but the letters from the different chief constables. I may 
‘state that in this town we have had for years homes for friend- 
less girls and boys, such homes having every assistance from 
‘myself and the men under me, and we have both ladies and 
gentlemen, who, every winter appeal to the public for boots 
and clothing for the poor chiklren, and I must say their 
appeals are not in vain. We have also an officer belonging to 
the R. 8. P. C. C. stationed here, and both the officer and his 
wife are doing a large amount of good. I have also eighty 
boys, from ten to fourteen years of age, as market porters, and 
‘we have under consideration a scheme for licensing shoeblacks, 
‘so I think you will agree with me the youngsters of both sexes 
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are pretty well looked after. I have shown your Review to 
one of the lady workers, and she is of the same opinion as 
myself, that great credit is due to Mr. Henderson for the good 
work he is carrying out. 

HANLEY. H. WINDLE. 

I do not think the surroundings of the Potteries are at all to 
be compared with Edinburgh. We have in Hanley alone, with 
a population of 56,000, something like forty churches and 
chapels. We have also three armies, or missions, viz., the 
Salvation Army, the Salvation Mission, and the Christian 
Mission, the two latter being offshoots of the former. The 
leaders of these missions, together with the police-court 
missionary, and the officer of the Charity Organi-ation Society, 
devute their whole time to the amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes. Great credit is due to Mr. Henderson 
and his lady for the good work they have embarked in, 
and I trust that still further success will attend their efforts; 
but I do not think the time has yet arrived when the police 
can be used with such advantage in this district. 

LEEDS. F. T. WEIB 

I shall be very brief, because in reviewing the opinions 
expressed by the different chiefs of police of cities and 
boroughs, I select and follow those of Capt. Bower of 
Liverpool, and Chief Constable Wood of Manchester. So far 
as Capt. Henderson’s idea goes, it is highly commendable; but 
the opinion of his men as to there being too little to do will 
certainly not bear out here. Leeds, with its population of 
nearly 400,000 resident persons, certainly occupies the whole of 
the attention of the police with their actual duties, which are 
not, as Mr. Wood states, simply catching thieves and attending 
police and other courts. I undertake to say that when men 
have beats to work such as in this city, they have quite 
sufficient to do to occupy their attention, if they do their work 
properly, without taking the initiative in such a matter as 
Mr. Henderson suggests, although they might assist a society 
such as you describe. If I take tle matter home to myself, 
I would say, that in the borough I left to take up office in 
this city, I inaugurated a soup-kitchen for “waifs” and 
“strays,” and fed, through the winter, two or three hundred 
children, two, three, or four days a week, according to the 
severity of the weather, and [ m:zt with every possible 
support from the public, and it was the greatest pleasure 
of my life to witness these poor, half-starved, and almost 
nude children enjoying their basin of soup and a piece 
of bread. This led up to clogs and different things being 
given out; so that whilst warming the inner body, the outer 
was kept warm; but I regret much to say the parents of many 
of such children disposed of the clogs, ete., given to the children. 
As to the clothing, unfortunately in the majority of instances, 
so far as my experience serves, you may issue to this class good 
clothing, and it is allowed to go t9 shreds, without the slightest 
attempt on the part of the mother (so-called) to put a stitch in. 
Regarding “ shoeblacks” and “Industrial brigades,” there, 
again, I am sorry to say, lads have been started with complete 
equipments, but have given it up in a very short time, in order 
to take to selling matches, etc., which must either be more 
profitable, or easier work. In conclusion, allow me to say that 
my seventeen years’ police experience has taught me that the 
members of the foree are most kind to children, whether “ lost” 
ones taken to the police-station, or “ waifs” and “ strays” in 
the street; for any person must know that if men on duty were 
to lock-up, or summon all children for breaches of the law, 
where we have ten cases nox, we should have tens of hundreds. 
Again, let me add, should such a society be formed in this city, 
the men of the Leeds City Police Force will not shirk a little 
extra work in the cause of humanity. ; 

NOTT:NGHAM. PHILIP CLAY. 

The Edinburgh scheme is good, and undoubtedly the best 
that has come under my notice for the purpose of “ dealing 
with the shivering children of the street,” and I am quite of 
your opinion “that the Chief Constable corresponds more 
nearly to the ideal‘of a secular bishop than any of the 
functionaries in the Modern City.” It must of necessity be 
so. For “the chief” is in reality a father-confessor and 
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general adviser to the great mass of poor persons of both sexes, 
who, unable to pay for legal advice, seek his assistance daily 
‘on matters ranging from broken windows to broken heads, 
from broken vows to broken hearts, and so on over the whole 
sad circumstances that go to make up human life under 
certain conditions. However, to the point. I am afraid it 
would be impossible to obtain a census of all the neglected 
children in our streets. But the great majority could, I have no 
doubt, be got hold of. I should say that if such a scheme 
were started here, the police would be able to (1) make in- 
quiries into the cases; (2)secure the co-operation of pawnbrokers 
‘and second-hand clothes dealers (perhaps the most vital point 
in the whole scheme); and (3) to a certain extent keep observa- 
tion on the children clothed. As security that the children’s 
clothes shall not be sold for drink, Mr. Henderson says that it 
is the duty of the constable who reports deserving cases on 
his beat to see that the children wear the clothes, and if they 
appear without them he is to inquire and report. This plan 
may be workable in Edinburgh, but here, where constables 
change their beats every fortnight, some other plan of super- 
vision would have to be devised. I am afraid I must disagree 
with Mr. Henderson when he states that the police “are 
“ Spec for something to do.” I can assure you such is not 
e case. Ifa constable perform the many things required of 
him properly, he ts much more likely to wear out both mentally 
and physically than. to rust out. Having served a term of 
seven years as constable, I can also claim to speak with some 
little authority on this point. Although I cannot forget that we 
are necessarily policemen first and philanthropists afterward, I 
consider, speaking personally, that it would be putting my 
experience to very poor uses and be failing in my duty to the 
neglected little ones if I did not support such a scheme as this if it 
were started within my jurisdiction, and feeling quite sure of 
obtaining the willing consent of my Local Authority to do so. 
While dealing with this matter, I may say that I have under 
my care a Bootblack Brigade of a dozen lads, who are supplied 
with a suitable uniform, for which they pay ninepence per 
week, They start about eight a.m. in the summer, rather 
later in winter, and finish about noon. Their average earnings 
are about seven shillings per week. As they grow up they are 
helped to better situations, their- places being filled by other 
lads, who would otherwise be loitering about the street 
corners. A police inspector continually looks after them, and 
onee a year'they are formally inspected by the Chief Con- 
stable, who afterwards entertains them to a “high tea” and a 
little good advice. The boys become quite attached to their 
sts, and salute the principal police officials with the exacti~ 
ude of veterans. ‘This little brigade has been in existence for 
some years, and is handed over as a legacy from one Chief Con- 
stable to another. While I was‘Chief Constable of Southampton 
I had the pleasure of inaugurating, in conjunction with every 
member of my force, an annual meat tea and musical evening to 
‘poor and needy old people, both men and women, who usually 
numbered about a hundred. For some weeks before the event 
sergeants and constables made private and careful inquiries into 
the condition of the old and poor persons living in their districts, 
and sent a report to headquarters, when the most deserving 
were selected. On many occasions it was found that they 
never had fresh meat. but on Sunday, and then often of the 
poorest quality and very little of it. Ithink it right to add that 
“The Cruelty to Children Act” is very actively enforced by 
the police in Nottingham, the Watch Committee and the 
Town Clerk taking a very earnest interest in its provisions, 


OLDHAM. R. PEACOCK. 


I see nothing to prevent such a noble work being carried out 
in other large towns, providing the necessary funds were forth- 
coming. Personally I should render all the assistance that lay 
in my power, and I feel certain that the police under. my 
command would do the same, although I cannot agree with 
‘theremark that the police “ are spoiling for something todo”; it 
is quite the reverse in most Lancashire towns. I quite agree 
with Mr. Henderson that the better the relationship between 
the police and public the more efficient the police will become. 
A number of new duties have been added to the police during 

“the last twenty years, but I am sure this is one they would 
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accept-and carry out with the utmost pleasure. I have 
always had the greatest sympathy with poor children, and am 
at present a member of the Executive Committce for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which society has done 
and. is doing a grand work in Oldham for the many 
suffering and helpless children; and the police here work in 
perfect harmony with that society, although their labours are 
somewhat impeded in con- 
sequence of not having a 
home where the rescued 
children can be’ removed. 
I should like to see per- 
manent homes established 
in every large town, where 
neglected children could 
be properly cared for with- 
out having to be taken to 


several agencies at work 
for assisting the poor in 
this town, but I feel cer- 
tain one on the lines sug- 
gested in your number 
would not be subject to 
the same abuses. Ishould 
also like to see homes in 
different centres for the 
rescue of fallen girls, and 
I think the Social Purity 
Association might extend their labours in this direction, for 
I have tried several times during the last twelye months to 
get a home for girls who were desirous of leading better lives, 
but have failed; the consequence has been that the justices 
have had no alternative but to send them to prison or allow 
them to go amongst their old companions. When I was Chief 
Constable of Canterbury there was no difficulty in getting 
homes for such girls, for there were ladies who undertook to 
receive them into a home fitted up for that purpose, where a 
matron was engaged, and after remaining there a short time 
they were removed to a larger home and afterwards sent out 
to service, and I have known some remarkable cases where 
girls have been reclaimed in this way. The amount of quiet 
and truly Christian fork Mrs. Scott Huxley and Mrs. Payne 
Smith have done for fallen girls (never mentioning the 
expense) is known to very few persons besides those concerned, 
and I have often thought they would receive their reward in 
that well known passage of Scripture where it says “ by their 
works ye shall know them.” 
PERTH. J. WELSH. 


One cannot but sympathise with any and every attempt to 
relieve distress, whether it take the form of feeding the hungry 
or clothing the almost naked, more particularly when those 
who are fed and clothed are suffering from no fault of their 
own. Every town, according to its population, has its number 
of ill-fed and sparsely clothed children, and it is the greater 
pity that the largest number of these children need neither be 
hungry nor in want of clothing. It is well known to the police 
of every grade in all populous places that nine-tenths of all 
the wretchedness and misery they see and come in contact 
with is actually caused by intemperance, and cases of 
ill-fed and poorly clothed children are rare when such is 
not the case. In August, 1889,‘an Act was passed “For 
the Prevention of Cruelty to and Better Protection of Children ; ” 
but the cases brought before the courts, as far as I haye 
observed or had to do with, all showed a continuance 
of ill-treatment of the children for weeks and often for months. 
By the Borough Police (Scotland) Acf, 1892, which came into 
force on the 15th instant, a person found drunk in the street 
and incapable of taking care of himself, and not under the 
care of sonie suitable person, may be fined in the sum of 40s., 
or be sent to prison for a period of thirty days if the fine be 
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‘not paid. Since it is a police offence to get helplessly. drunk, 


and be in any street in that condition, and entailing as it now 
does a heavy penalty or a long imprisonment, surely it is a 
much more serious offence for any one to keep his children 
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hungry and cold and almost naked, while the money spent for 
drink would be sufficient to feed and clotie all less or more 
decently and comfortably. If it was made a police offence for 
a man or a woman to spend their money in drink and leave their 
children destitute of food and clothing even for a very limited 
time, one could for-see, not far in the distance, a time when 
ill-fed and ragged children would be scarce upon our streets ; 
but till the root of the evil is attacked I cannot but look on 
all such movements as Mr. Henderson is engaged in, which no 
doubt are laudable under present circumstances, as merely tem- 
porary relief. I cannot at present give an opinion as to the 
employment of the police in the manner Mr. Henderson is doing. 
It is a new experiment, and after a time, if it is a success, 
I have no doubt but the police authoritics everywhere would be 
glad to follow his example, as far as they have. opportunity. 
WALSALL. C. TAYLOR. 

I have delayed answering, as I wished to give the matter 
very careful consideration before writing you, and I have come 
to the conclusion that much good might be done if the matter 
were taken up by the police of the country generally. The 
class of people in a town like Walsall, who would need to be 
assisted, are migratory in their habits, and unless a system 
could be devised in the black country towns to follow those 
who were recipients of the clothing, ete., I am afraid there 
would be a deal of imposition. The opinion of Mr. Henderson, 
that it is the duty of the police to assist in any movement of 
the kind, I unhesitatingly agree with. I have always looked 
upon the police force as possessing within its ranks, men who 
are specially qualificd to deal with the class of persons who 
require attention when they have been the recipients of charity, 
whatever form that charity might take. There is, however, 
in my opinion, one objection to the scheme, viz., that a number 
of dissolute and improvident parents would hail with delight 
any society or organisation that would relieve them of the 
responsibility of clothing their children, because it would 
mean so much additional money for them to spend in drink 
and debauchery, and my eXperience in a large town in the 
north of England (with which I know you are well acquainted) 
proves to my mind beyond doubt that amongst a certain class 
of people who have been the recipients of charity, during times 
of exceptional distress, there is always a tendency to let things 
run on in as easy a manner as is consistent with their obtaining 
food to eat, and money to spend in drink, I shall be pleased 
to co-operate with any sceiety, or number of persons that might 
be induced to take up this very important matter; although in 
Walsall there is not that amount of acute distress such as you 
will find in large towns like Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
etc. It is very gratifying to chicf constables, who have been 
in the service for any number of years, to find how much closer 
is the bond of citizenship between the police and inhabitants 
than was the case in vears gone by, and this, I think, is due to 
the fact that the public generally, and more especially the 
poorer class have for some time recognised the fact that the 
police are their protectors, and not their persecutors. I am 
certain that in speaking for myself I am only expressing the 
opinion of other chief constables, that anything that will reduce 
the number of offences which we are compelled to report 
annually, will reflect greater credit upon the police service 
than any smart capture or acts of zeal on the part of any 
particular department of the service. I am not a literary man, 
and have expressed my opinions somewhat crudely, but I 
think you will be able to gather from these few remarks that 
you would nave the assistance of myself and the men under 
my command in any crusade or movement that might be 
undertaken for the benetit of our fellow workers. 

WORCESTER. TT. W. BYRNE. 

I consider the scheme an admirable one. The police have 
undoubtedly better facilities than any other existing body for 
knowing of and reporting cases of children in need of clothing, 
and also keeping them under supervision after clothing has 
been supplied. They also have another advantage in being in 
constant touch with pawnbrokers and second-hand clothes 
dealers, to whom clothing may be offered for pledge or sale. 
They would, therefore, be a splendid auxiliary to any society 
formed to carry on such a work as described in your article, 
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While the police may—and no doubt in many instances with 
very good reason do—feel that they have at present plenty to 
do, I venture to say that they will be prepared to perform with 
pleasure the extra duties which would be entailed upon them 
in carrying out a scheme like the Edinburgh one, dealing as 
it does with the “helpless” section of the destitute. I fully 
concur in the opinion of Captain Henderson, that help of this 
kind would improve the police themselves, and tend to 
establish friendly relations between the police and the public 
—a result which would be of great assistance to the police in 
the performance of their manifold duties. There are several 
societies in this city having for their object the relief of the 
destitute, but none dealing directly with the welfare of 
children, except a branch of that excellent Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. I see no reason why a 
scheme similar to the Edinburgh one could not, in,a great 
measure, be carried out'in the city. If a society were formed 
here for that purpose, it would have my hearty support. 

By an error in making up, which I much regret, the 
portraits of the Chief Constables of Manchester and 
Preston were transposed in a portion of the May num- 
her, Major Little’s portrait appearing over Mr. Malcolm 
Wood’s name, and vice versd. 

MR. WAUGH’S PROTEST. 

In the Child’s Guardian, Mr. Waugh raises a word of 
caution, to which I am very glad to call attention, 
although I cannot accept Mr. Waugh’s somewhat 
characteristic, exaggerated statement that he cannot 
conceive a more pernicious undertaking, or one more 
calculated to aggravate the evils in which the destitution 
of children has its origin, than giving boots, clothing, 
and food to them. Mr. Waugh says :— 

That charity of this kind creates destitution is beyond 
doubt. If the man who spends all his wage on himself can 
get his children rigged out by other people, that man’s neigh- 
bour is seduced into spending all his wages on himself. If 
the idle have their children provided for, why should the 
prone-to-be-idle work? With very few exceptions, clothes 
providing for the destitute child is not a cure for the evil, 
it is an aggravation of it. The cure is to provide treadmills 
for those who make it destitute. In either way the naked are 
clothed; but in the latter they are clothed under conditions 
which are consistent with parental duty and self-respect and 
with natiagal policy. 

Mr. Waugh is the most benevolent enthusiast for the 
beneficent treadmill that ever trod shoe-leather, and 
every one must heartily approve of his zeal in the good 
cause; but while serving out his treadmill prescription 
galore, it can hardly be such a bad thing to take the best 
possible security that charity is not abused—that is the 
gist of the Edinburgh Scheme, which distinguishes it 
from other schemes. It will be a bad thing to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, but it is a less bad thing to do 
so under the supervision of authorities who are able to 
minimise the evils which fly from charitable relief. 

Mr. Waugh has a particular bone to pick with Captain 
Henderson, inasmuch as he says the Edinburgh police do 
not enforce his Children’s Charter :— 

We are not surprised that Captain Henderson finds so much 
to do in Edinburgh, for, sitting upon the Bench with an Edin- 
burgh magistrate some time ayo, we discovered that some of 
the provisions of the Children’s Charter were a dead letter in 
Edinburgh. 

‘’he London police put the law in motion, and, says 
Mr. Waugh, with this result :— 

That a city, once a scandal to Europe for the numbers of 
miserable children visible in its streets, especially in periods 
of cold and rain, is now a city of which its inhabitants may, 
at least in this respect, begin to be proud. All the graver 
child-sufferings have disappeared from it; their parents have 
fed and clothed them, and by the new parental sentiment the 
rest are going. 
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A FORTNIGHT’S FRESH AIR FOR TEN SHILLINGS. 


Avr Walworth it is the rule not to take more than three children from one family to the country. 


JANE’S STORY. 
E did it by pence in our family. When the 

v Committee of the Children’s Country Holidays 

Fund told mother that three of us might go 
nto the county ef she paid two and sixpence for each on 
us—then she chose us hy pence. 

There were ten on us at’ome, so you see she ’ad to 
make some sort of choice, and that wor the way we liked 
best. -It seemed fair enough. Heads went to the 
country, aud tails stayed at ome. Ef there were too 
many ’eads, we tossed agen. I wor always taiis, always, 
until larst year, and then I come up ’eads. 

I wor glad, I can tell yer. I’m Jane—l’ll soon be gone 
fourteen, and I ha’ never been in the country. We live 


in Walworth, and there ain’t much country ’bout that ° 


. ’ere part. ‘There ain’t no flowers to speak on, and no 
trees worth looking at. The year before, three on us 
went to a place where there wor trees as big as ’ouses 
and flowers so as you could pick ’em up like dirt, and 
sheep, and ’orses, and donkcys and cows, and—but there, 
I can’t tell yer the ’arf. 

You see, too, I worn’t there, so I can only tell wot 
t’others told to me. 

Well, larst year I come up ’eads. 

They were all s’prised when I did, for I’m called 
onlucky Jane at ’ome. 

Mother said— 

“ Yer luck’s a turnin’, my gal, only I’ll say one thing— 
I wish as it ’ad been Bess,” 

I thought that bitter ’ard of mother, for Bess ’ad been 
to the country, and knew hall about the trees and flowers 
hand heverythink, and I ’ad never been—never in the 
’ *ole course o’ my life. 

They don’t take yer when you’re gone fourteen, so you 
see this wor, so to speak, my werry larst chance. 

I run out of the ’ouse when mother said, “I wish it ’ad 
been Bess,” and went orf to tell a pal o’ mine as I ’ad 
turned up lucky Jane and wor gwine to the country ina 
fortnight’s time. 

My word! I danced and skipped as I went down the 
street, and I hollered lke anythink when I seed my pal 
a-comin’ to meet me. ’E sells matches, and ’e ’adn’t 
been in any luck, but I give ’im a ’apenny instead of 
playing pitch and toss with it, for I wor so glad, you 
mind, that I felt quite good-like. 

I ain’t good most times, and I don’t know as I want to 
be. I like larks, and I don’t see ’ow poor folks like us 


ean be too partic’ler. Ef it weren’t that I’d be nipped- 


by one o’ they p’licemen, I wouldn’t see no ’arm in pick- 
pocketin’ now and then. I go to school in course, and I 
larn my lessons right smart, but I never listen to lectures 
on goodness and that sort, and I wouldn’t go inside a 
church, nor a meeting ’ouse, nor go near that Salvation 
Harmy to save my life. 

You see that’s me—that’s Jane. I ain’t a good sort, 
but I wor so right-down glad to think as I’d ’ave my 
lark in the country, and get away from the ’ot street, and 
the ’ot hattic, and the ot, ‘ot, ot bed where I lie o’ 
nights with Bess at one side o’ me and baby Joe at 
tother, that I felt good-like, and I give the ’alfpenny to 
my pal Dick. 

Well, it wor all settled, and the Committee ’ad passed 





me, and I wor s’pected by the Medical Hofficer, and a 
lady wot called herself a doctor pulled me about, and 
looked into my ears and at my teeth, and seed ef my ’air 
wor all right, and Mother set to washing up my bits o’ 
duds. The label had come too to be sewed on me when 
I went to the country. Heverythink wor a getting ready, 
and I can tell yer I wor pleased at the fuss. Lor! it wor 
prime, and I felt ’appier and more larky day by day. 

Course there’s allers some drawback, and mother did 
fret me the way she ’arped about Bess. 

Willie and Bob were the other-two in our fam’ly as ’ad 
tossed ’eads—Willie wor ten, and Bob eight and a ’arf. 

They worn't to go with me at all, they were gwine to a 
place sixty mile North o’ Lunnon; but I—Lucky Jane as 
I called myself then—I wor to go over a ’undred mile 
south o’ Lunnon hall away, away, down to a place some- 
where in ’Ampshire. A place nothink but trees as big as 
’ouses, and grass greener nor you ever see, under yer feet, 
and flowers and birds heverywhere. 

Bess ’ad gorn to that place the year afore, and she ’ad 
telled me all about it—so yer see I knew. 

I wor glad, and ef mother ’ad arsked me to go to 
meeting with her, why I’d ha’ gor, for I felt real down- 
right good. 

Well, you'll say that I'm Lucky Jane—but wait till 
you ’ear. 

Willie and Bob were to go orf io the country with a 
big party two days afore me. 

Weil, Mother she stowed up their duds inter a paste- 
board box, and tied it with string, and pasted their names 
on it, and then a big wan come and fetched ’em, and there 
wor a lot of other children in the wan, and they all went 
orf singin’ and ’ollerin’ like anythink, and I stood in the 
street and watched ’em, and I sang and ’ollered to. 

It ’ud be my turn to go in two days, and I can tell yer 
I wor ’appy. 

Bess come with me to see the boys start orf. 

Bess wor the quietest child you ever see. Real purty 
you mind, with a thin, genteel kind o’ face, and heyes 
that looked at you werry pleading. I don’t know what 
their colour wor, but I allers said as Bess’s eyes ’ud plead 
anythink out o’ anybody. 

“Tmsoglad you’regwine to the country, Janey,” she said. 

“ Right you air, Bess,” said I. “It’s my turn now, 
ain’t it?” a 

“Yes, Janey, to be sure,” said Bess, and then she went 
back to the ’ot hattic and sot on her little stool wid baby 
on her knee. 

“ Dear, dear, dear,” said mother, as she wrung out one 
0’ my duds with ali her might and main. “I do wish as 
it wor Bess as wor gwine. She wants it, Bess do. She’s 
that peaky, and I jest ’ates the sound o’ ’er cough. It’s 
’ack, ’ack; not much to listen to, but jest the kind as cuts 
you in the ’eart, for you know what it means.” 

“It means nothing at all,” I said quite hangry, for I 
knew that mother wor ’inting at me to give up my bit 0’ 
pleasure to Bess, and I didn’t mean to do it. 

Not I! I worn’t sech a fool as that. I meant to go to 
the country and ’ave my fill o’ larks. You see I didn’t 
never ’ave luck, and it worn’t to be ’spected as I’d give 
up my werry larst chance, for I couldn’t go to the coun- 
try at all next year, mind, 
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Juty.] THe CHILDREN’S CountTRY HOLIDAY. 


So when Mother began to grumble on, I jest. clapped 
my ’ands to my ears and run downsiairs and out into the 
street, for I worn’t gwine to listen to any more o’ that 
kind o’ stuff. 

* “Tet me come with you, Jane,” sings out Bess. 

Oh dear, oh dear, I didn’t want her a bit. She’s sech a 
peaky sort, you mind. I thought I’d ’av a lark with my 
pal Dick, and that maybe we'd go shares in some torf or 


_ other; but when Bess looked at me with her pleading sort 


0’ eyes, I couldn’t say no, though I wor right down 
cross, I can tell yer, at ’aving ’er then, and I says, “ Come 
along, kid, ef yer must,” and 1 took ’er ’and, and we 
walked down the ’ot street. 

Some’ow I worn’t ’appy. The minit I ’eld Bess’s ’ot 
little ’and, what wor thinner nor anythink you ever 
gripped ’old ou,I felt pricks in my ’eart. 

“ Stay at ome, Jane,” says a voice in my ’eart. 

“Not I, you shut up!” cries I back at it, and I ground 
my teeth and set orf runnin’. 

Bess ran too, and panted and puffed, and then I stopped, 
and we sot down ov a doorstep and wiped our fore’eads. 

The run made Bess cough, and there was my ’eart 
a-pricking at me again and saying again so ugly and 
loud— 

“ You stay at ’ome, Jane, and let Bess go to the country.” 

“ Shut up,” I says, and then I turns and begins to talk 
to Bess about the fun I’d be ‘avin’ in two days’ time. 

“ Tell me what ’Il ’appen when I gets there,” I says. 

“Oh, I know,” says Bess. ‘“ There’ll be a donkey cart. 
There wor when I went last year; a donkey cart, and an 
old ’ooman to drive it, and you'll set in the cart, and the 
donkey ’ll go jest when he pleases, and he'll stop jest 
when he pleases. Ef he sees something green in the 
edge as ’e likes to nibble, why ’e’ll nibble it, and you 
can’t stop ’m, nor Mother Beech—that’s the old ’ooman as 
keeps the donkey, and where we lodges—she can’t stop 
’im heither. : 

“Oh, I know all about that donkey,” I said; “ you ha’ 
told me about that donkey and his misbehaving of his- 
self hover and hover and hover.” 

Bess stopped torking, and looked at me with her 
pleading eyes. 

“T think I ha’ told you heverythink hover and hover,” 
she said ; ‘‘ but praps I didn’t say what I liked best of 
hall the things in the country.” ‘ 

“Wot’s that ?” says I. 

“To wake in the morning and feel cool,” says Bess. 
“They’d leave the winder open, and the hair ’ud come 
in cool and soft, and there’d be the doves cooing. I liked 
that the best. I’d listen to ’em doves and shut my eyes, 
and thinko’ heaven. I'd do it every morning, all the time 
I wor in the country.” 

“What a little stupid you ere,” says I, “asef I’d 
bother myself listening to ’em doves! you wouldn’t catch 
me lying awake.” 

‘*No,” says Bess, looking at me with her pleading 
heyes and her little thin mouth a-quivering, ‘ but ef you 
do wake some morning quite early, Jane, and ef you hear 
the doves, you’ll think o’ me, wou’t yer; you'll ’member 
that’s wot I likes best when I’m in the country.” 

“Come ’ome now,” says I, quite rough-like, for you 
won’t believe me, but that pricking in my ’eait wor 
a-driving me mad, 

“* Let Bess go to the country,” says the voice. 

“SHurT up, or I’Lu KILL yuR,” says I. 

“ But the voice kep’ talking, and the pain kep’ pricking, 
for Bess did look that pale you could ’most see through 
her cheeks, and her eyes wor all shiny, and the blue veins 
come out on her fore’ead like the streaks on marble. 


“Come ’ome,” says I. “I can’t be bothered ’avin’ yer 
out with me no more; I told my pal Dick as I’d meet 
him this arternoon, and we'd ’ave a spree together.” 

“T can go’ome by myself,’ says Bess, “ef you’d like 
to go to your pal now, Janey.” 

“ All right,” said I, “ run along then, do.” 

T watched ’er a turning the corner; she wor a shrimp 
o’ a little thing; she looked as ef a puff ’ud blow her 
clean out o’ the world. 

“ Now what right ’ave a poor weak thing like that to 
come a worrittin’ me?” I mutters. “ There’s that woice 
again at me to let ’er go to the country, but you wou’t 
find me doin’ that kind o’ thing. No, no, that’s not Jane. 
Jane ain’t the good sort, and she’s gwine to ’ave her own 
spree, I can tell yer.” d 

I stayed out all day. 1 met Dick an we ’ad a bit 0” 
fun together. I wor’ in a twitting sort o’ mood,and I 
twitted Dick with ’avin’ no luck, and me’avin’ it all, and 
Dick turned sulky at last and we’ad a bit o’ a quarrel. 
It wor dark night when I went ’ome. 

Bess wor in bed and I ’eard that sickenin’ little ’ack 0’ 
’ers as I went up the stairs. 

The minit I ’eard it that woice begun again. 

“You let Bess go to the country, Jane.” 

“No,” I Says back at it, “and ef you tork any more like 
that at me, 1’ll strandle yer—so there!” 

Then I come inter the room where mother were ironing 
the last o’ my duds. 

My word! ’ow nice they looked. I never knew I wor 
so ’spectable afore. 

“Tm going to wash yer ’air the werry fust thing in the 
morning, Jane,” says mother. 

“Hall right,’ says I; “but I think I’m going to bed 
now, for I’m real tired out.” 

“My sakes!” said mother, “wot tired yer? It ain’t 
the ’elp you ’as been giving m2. Look at the muck 
I’m in.” 

I might ha’ offered to ‘elp mother, ef I ’ad been good, 
but then you see I worn't. I wor the mean, selfish sort, 
and I lay down by Bess’s side and went orf inter a jolly, 
deep sleep. 

Well, well, when I woke it wor pitch dark. I ’eard 
mother and father snoring in their bed t’other side o’ 
room, and there were Bess ’ackin’ away. I thought 
Bess wor asleep. The minit I ’eard’er, up starts the 
woice. 

“That's a churchyard cough,” says the woice, “and 
you'd better let ’er go to the country—you'll be real 
sorry ef yer don’t.” 

“Shut up,” says I. 

“No, I won't,” says the woice back again; “I won’t 
never shut up till you listens to me. You may go to the 
country if yer like, but hall the time yer’re there I’ll be 
torking to yer about Bess and her cough, and you won't 
joy it a bit—no, not a bit. Bess may die from that 
cough, and then ’ow’ll you feel? | You tell me that— 
‘ow’ll you feel when Bess goes and dies and the worms is 
a heating of her up?” 

You may believe me or not as yer like, but to ’ear 
that woice going on in the middle of the night, and Bess 
lying by my side ‘ack ’acking, wor enough to turn a gal’s 
brain. 

“‘ Dear, dear, dear,” I said to the woice, “ wot a fret 
and worrit you is! Well, s’pose I pertend ter oblige yer. 
It'll be only pretence, you mind, but jest to obleege yer— 
jest to see ’ow it feels.” f 

“Bess; I say, Bess.” 

“Yes, Janey,” says Bess at once. 

“T thought you wor asleep,” says I. 
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“No, but I thought you wor,” says she back, 

“ Well now, Bess,” I says; ‘“‘s’pose you wor to go to the 
country.” ~ 

“ Oh, don’t,” says Bess with a little shiver. 

“No; but s’pose you wor.” 

“ But I’m not,” she says, “and I ha’ my eyes shut up 
tight so that I needn't see nothink.” 

“See what?” says I. 

“The green grass,” she said, “and the little donkey, 
and Mother Beech, and the little bedroom wid the winder 
wide open all night. I ha’ my eyes shut tight so as a 
mayn’t see em, and I ha’ my ears shut so as I mayn’t ’ear 
the doves a cooin’. Let’s talk er somethink else, Jane.” 

“You're glad I’m goin’, I s’pose?” says I—“ you ‘low 
as it’s fair as I should go?” 

“Oh yes, Janey, I ’low as it’s werry fair.” 

But you’d like ter go yerself, wouldn’t yer now, 
Bess? ” 

Wid them words the pore little kid put her head 
under the bed-clothes and begun to sob werry faint and 
weak-like. 

When I ’eard ’er sob I growled and gnashed my teeth, 
and tossed over to t’other side o’ the bed. 

Presently I ’eard Bess sleeping and breathin’ reg’lar, 
but there wor no sleep fer me. 

Well, you’ll guess what ’appened. You'll know fer 
yerselves what ’ad ter come. You'll see now why I’m 
allers and allers Onlucky Jane. 

I didn’t say a word to mother nor to Bess, but I went 
orf to the ladies of the Committee, and I telled ’em 
somehow, I don’t know ’ow, that I wished Bess to go 
*stead o’ me. ‘ 

I dunnow whether they were s’prised or not—I don’t 
*spects they cared, and I don’t mind a rap whether they 
cared or not. Hall I know is, they give in, and they 
give me a label to take ome to Mother to put on Bess’s 
things ’stead o’ mine. 

I didn’t much care—hall my nice clean duds wor 
ready, and Bess might ’ave em—they’d be a bit big for 
“er, but she could manage some’ow. 

I took the label ‘ome to mother and telled her what I 
’ad done, and then I went straight out. 

The woice was quiet as quiet conld be. 

But now do yer think I felt ’appy? nota bit o’ it—I 
never felt sorer, nor crosser, nor meaner in my whole life 
—TI quarreled with Dick, and I palmed off withered flowers 
on.some ladies wot thought they wor fresh, and I stayed 
out late and I didn’t ’elp mother a bit. 

I had obeyed the woice, but I felt real ’orrid. 

Well, Bess went to the country and I stayed at ’ome. 

That wor a year ago. 

IT s’ppose it did ’er good going, and I s’pose I’m real 
glad now as I let her go. She wor there for a fortnight, 
and she ’eard the doves cooing, and she rode in the 
donkey cart, and she come ’ome wid a little tint of pink 
in ’er cheeks, and a little glint o’ sun in her cyes, and her 
mouth war soft-like, and her face wor like satin when I 
kissed it. Bess ’ad a ’appy fortnight, and course I’m glad 
to think on it now. 

It did ’er good o’ course, but, bless yer, it didn’t save 
’er—her cough got worse agen when the cold weather 
come, and she died in the winter. 

She put her arms round me larst thing o’ all and she 
says— 

“Janey, Iflove yer, and I ’ear the white doves 
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she wor staring straight through the ceilin’. 
I’m glad I let her go, 0’ course, now. 
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Well, wot do yer think ? 

Couniry ’Oliday time is comin’ round agen, and I’m to 
go this year. 

Mother ha’ jest come in and told me. She says the 
Committee ladies ’eard about me and Bess, and some’ow 
or tother they managed as I should ’ave my lark this 
year, though 1 thought I wor too old. 

I'm ter go! I’m ter go! I’mreal Lucky Jane this time, 
and no mistake. 

It’s ’arf an hour sence mother come in and told me, 
and I ha’ run out cause I’m so real glad I jest can’t stay 
stifled up in the ’ot hattic. — 

Dear, dear, I am ’appy. Why look you.’ere, I’m so 
down right ’appy, that ef mother said to me: “You 
come along to meetin’ with me, Jane,” why I think I’d 
jest up and go. I feel so ’appy I wouldn’t mind turning 
good for a bit. Seems to me that bein’ ’appy ’grees with 
me, and takes the fierceness out o’ me, and makes me 
sort 0’ gentle. 

I wonder ef I’ll be sent to Mother Beech’s, and ef I'll 
sleep in Bess’s bedroom, and ef I’ll ear the doves a-cooin’. 
Bess is hall right you see this year—she’s in ’Eaven, and 
I can listen to the doves, and think on her and ’ave my 
own lark, and that woice won’t keep a worritin’. 

It’s real wonderful ’ow good I feel, and all cause I’m 
gwine to ’ave my bit o’ pleasure at larst. 

But that’s me, you see—that’s Jane. 





Wanted: A Reformed Pawnbroker! 

In the Charities Review of New York there is a brief 
paper describing the movement to establish people’s !-anks 
in America, which, being examined, really comes to the 
establishment of a philanthropic pawnbroker. Mr. 
Tournier, who writes the paper, thus gives the following 
explanation of what is aimed at :— 

The scheme of the proposed Provident Loan Company is to 
open offices, where the poor can borrow money at a low rate 
of interest. It is hoped that within a year the first of these 
offices can be opened. The scheme has the endorsement of 
the Charity Organisation Society, but the movement is not a 
charitable one, and is not part of the work of the Society. One 
hundred thousand dollars is being raised by persons interested 
in the movement, to put the scheme into operation. Shares 
will be issued with the distinct understandjng that at no time 
will more than a limited dividend be paid. Any surplus of 
profits, after paying necessary expenses, will be used to extend 
the usefulness of the benefaction. Only one per cent. interest 
per month will be charged, and every opportunity will be given 
to borrowers to redeem their goods. Instalments of one dollar 
will be received until the full amount loaned is paid, and if 
necessary an extension of the time allowed by law wherein to 
release articles will also be given. No charges will be made 
for “ hanging up” articles. There is no doubt in the minds 
of the promoters of the Provident Loan Company that from a 
moral and a financial point of view the scheme will be a 
success. 





A Steam Man. 
In Cassell’s Family Magazine it is mentioned that 


‘Professor George Moore, an American inventor, has 


devised a mechanical man actuated by steam, which is 
described and illustrated in an American scientific journal. 
The figure is six feet high, and made of steel in likeness 
of a mediaeval knight in armour, with the top of the 
funnel concealed by the plumes of his helmet, and an 
escape-pipe from his visor resembling a cigar. The 
trunk of the body contains the furnace, boiler, and 
engine, the limbs the mechanism for walking. The figure 
is intended to pull a cart,.and walks briskly at a pace of 
five miles an hour. 
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Juty.] THE CHRONICLE OF 


THE CIVIC CHURCH AND ITS WORK. 
A Voice From AMERICA, 


Mr. B. O. Firower in the Arena for June has a very 
singular and useful paper entitled “ Union for Practical 
Progress.” It is in substance a plea for the establishment 
of an association that would promote good work on lines 
broader than that of any of the Churches. Mr. Flower 
maintains, rightly enough, that the name of such an 
orga snisation should be broader than that of any sect, and 
therefore he rules out the Brotherhood of Christian Unity 
as being too narrow. One of his correspondents suggests 
that they should be called the order of “Servants of 
Humanity,” while another proposes “ Sons and Daughters 
”; Mr. Flower prefers the “ League of Love,” 
or the “ Federation of Justice,” and he has drawn up the 
following pledge which he proposes all members of the 
League should take :-— 

A SUGGESTED PLEDGE. 

Believing that the progress and the happiness of the race 
depend on the supremacy of that lofty love which comprehends 
the highest expression of justice, and stands for soul-developing 
freedom, I hereby agree, in so far as lies within my power, to 
express by my every thought, word, and action a deep, pure, 
and abiding love for every child of humanity; especially will I 
seek to brighten the lives and strengthen and develop the 
characters of those who, through unfortunate environment, 
through weakness or adversity, most need my assistance. 

I promise at all times to demand the same ample and 
impartial justice for the most unfortunate of my fellow-men 
as, under similar circumstances, I should demand for myself. I 
promise to demand that’ each individual be accorded the same 
fair and candid consideration in the expression of his honest 
convictions which I should demand for myself. 

Furthermore, appreciating the value of a broad ‘or com- 
prehensive education in developing an ideal manhood or 
womanhood, I promise to improve every. opportunity to 
eultivate all that is best and noblest in my own life, while 
seeking incessantly to stimulate the intellect and develop the 
character of all coming within the scope of my influence who 
may need my aid. 

Something like this might be adopted as a general pledge, 
while associations could organize and adopt such bye -laws as 
might seem most desirable. 

THE TEACHING OF STARVELINGS. 

One of the most important objects of the League would 
be to seek and save poor little starving children whose 
brains and souls are being shrivelled up both in country 
and in town. He would organise these children into 
clubs, with some members of the League as elder brothers 
and sisters, whose duty it would be to guide and direct the 
young into paths of rectitude, and create the hunger for 
knowledge; others would teach the children to sing, 
others again would tell them stories once or twice every 
week, emphasizing some of the great lessons prominent 
in noble lives. Once a month members might give a pic- 
ni¢ supper to the children and their fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters. 

OTHER FORMS OF HELPFULNESS. 

Now, through orders or leagues such as we are discussinz, 
the members would be brought into rapport with these un- 
fortunates, while the various beneficent measures inaugurated 
would have a tendency to divorce them from the worst in- 
fluences in our social life, as a part of the regular work would 
be to provide concerts and various forms of healthful amuse- 
ment, and establish circulating libraries, coffee houses, reading 
rooms, free lectures, kindergarten and sewing schools for 
Saturday afternoons. 

Mr. Flower describes Dr. Coit’s Neighbourhood Guilds, 
one! Dr. Adier’s Society for Ethical Culture, and then 


audads:— 


THE Civic CHURCH. 









THE CIVIC CENTRES. 


Since writing this paper, I have read with great interest, in 
the English edition of the Review or Reviews for March, Mr. 
Stead’s account of a movement along these general lines which 
is already gaining a strong foothold in England. I refer to the 
establishment of Civie Centres in the various cities. These are 
organizations which are formed to aid the best and discourage 
the worst in city life. The progress being made in England 
is glorious, and confirms my impression that the heart- hunger 
of the age calls for a new crusade—a great worid union for 
the betterment of men. 


THE REFORM OF THE POOR LAW. 
A Hint From DENMARK. 


Waite the Royal Commission on the Relief of the Aged 
Poor continues to hoid its meetings in England in secrecy, 
evidence is accumulating which shows that instead of 
leading the world in the treatment of her aged poor, 
Engl land has much to learn from some of her neighbours. 
We published in a recent number of the REVIEW some 
account of the Austrian poor law. The Economie 
Journal for June contains an interesting account of 
the conditions of state relief in Denmark by C. H. Lep- 
pington, from which it would seem that only two years 
ago Denmark remodelled its system of poor law relict. 

The new Poor Law Act of the 9th of April, 1891, came into 
operation in Denmark the following January. Its framers 
appear to have shared the view that the repugnance felt by 
the decent poor towards the workhouse, and their readiness to 
endure considerable privation rather than enter it, is reason- 
able, and entitled to consideration. It is therefore provided 
that only such persons as cannot be assisted in their own homes 
may be removed to a poorhouse. Even if they have to go in, 
they must not be compelled to herd with persons of bad 
character, but must be accommodated in separate establish- 
ments, or at least in separate wards. The same rule applics to 
children. To make such a separation easier, th Act directs 
that a workhouse (Arbejdsanstalt), as distinguished from a 
poorhouse, must be set up in every county. The practice, fa:ni- 
liar in the history of our own poor law, of refusing house- 
accommodation to workpeople newly arrived in a neighbour- 
hood, lest they should obtain a scttlement in a commune of 
which they are not natives, is indirectly prohibited by a clause 
which imposes on the authorities of such a commune the duty 
of providing new-comers with rooms at the ordinary rent of the 
locality, if they cannot otherwise obtain them. A member of a 
sick-elub who continues to be unable to work after his club- 
allowance has ceased, is to receive relicf from his commune to 
the amount of his club-allowance until he can return to his 
work, and this assistance is not to be counted as poor-law 
relief. Nor does the receipt of medical relief bring with it 
medical disqualification. And although relief given to any 
person for whom another is responsible (e.g. as parents for their 
children) is to be reckoned as relief given to the latter, this rule 
does not refer to the case of blind or deaf and dumb children, 
nor to the insane. By other Acts passed within the past few 
years, it has been provided that, when the authorities have 


made an order on the father of an illegitimate child to make ™ 


the mother an allowance in respect of it, the mother can 
demand payment of the allowance from the Guardians of the 
commune in which the man resides, who have, of course, their 
remedy against him. In 1889 there were 1,181 such cases. 
And the conditions imposed by the Act of 1891 upon the 
nature of the relief"to be granted to the better class of, aged 
poor have been supplemented by another Act, which prescribes 
that the communes are to receive a subsidy from the State 
towards the support of the poor of this class. This relief, too, 
which usually takes the form of money, is not to entail the 
disadvantages incident to ordinary poor-law relief, nor are the 
recipients regarded as paupers. The resulting effect of these 
two Acts is to create something very like a system of State 
pensions. 















































































92 He, 
TEMPERANCE SOCIALISM IN SWITZERLAND. 


Monoronty as a Snort Cur to REerorm. 

Mr. Joseru Kine, in a recent number of the Economic 
Review, has an interesting paper upon ‘“ The Alcoholic 
Monopoly in Switzerland.” Mr. King is much enamoured 
of the attempt which has been made by the Swiss tograpple 
with the drink problem as a socialistic basis. The con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors per head has fallen from 
8 litres to a little more than 6 litres per head. He points 
out, however, that this is only one phase of a general 
movement in Switzerland towards the establishment of 
State monopolies :— 


The financial and administrative success of the alcohol 
monopoly has given a strong impulse to the idea of the Swiss 
Government acquiring further monopolies. Of course, the 
Swiss Post Office is a Government monopoly, and in a larger 
sense than our British Post Office is, since it owns the whole 
telephone system of Switzerland, with ten thousand subscribers, 
and oyer six million conversations annually, and it owns the 
network of diligences which carry passengers over hundreds of 
miles of road and over a score of mountain passes. The manu- 
facture of gunpowder has long been a Government monopoly. 
The privilege of the banks, which now issue the paper currency 
of the country, has long been the subject of criticism; it has 
been proposed that the issue of bank-notes should be a Govern- 
ment monopoly. In 1880, the proposal was submitted to the 
popular referendum, but rejected by a majority of 139,027 ; only 
a year ago it was again submitted to the referendum, and 
carried by a majority of 72,963. The subject will certainly 
form the matter of early legislation. A step has already been 
made towards the State ownership of the Swiss railways, and 
there is a growing feeling in its favour. The system of national 
insurance against sickness and accident, which was demanded 
two years ago by the referendum, and a majority of nearly 
200,000, and which will soon be in working, is admittedly the 
beginning only of a policy by which the State will undertake 
more and more in the interests of the citizen. The leaders of 
this policy frankly say that other State monopolies’ must 
follow to provide the necessary funds for this policy of State 
beneficence, The various objects which have been seriously 
suggested as the subject of fresh monopolies are very varied; 
besides bank-notes, railways, and insurance, which have been 
just mentioned, there are proposals in the air for State mono- 
polies of petroleum, water-power, sugar, condiments (viz. salt, 
pepper, etc.), public advertisements (the French annonces, 
German annoncen), and, lastly, tobacco. Tobacco is already a 
State monopoly in other countries, e.g. Austria and Italy; and 
it is easy to create a monopoly of an article which, like tobacco, 
cannot be produced without every one in the district seeing it 
grow. But before all these monopolies comes one which is at 
the present time one of the most pressing questions before the 
Swiss people, viz. whether or not the manufacture and importa- 
tion of matches shall become a Government monopoly, as it has 
already been for some years in France. The Swiss Council of 
State (or Senate), the more conservative of the two Chambers, 
has already passed a law for creating a monopoly of matches; and 
if the Lower Chamber and the popular vote of the referendum 
go in its favour, this will be another Government monopoly. 


- The reasons in favour of this monopoly are almost éntirely 


peer: it would not bring in any appreciable income, 
t it would enable the Government to stop that awful disease 
of the match-maker known as necrosis, whichfactory inspection 
has hitherto been unable to do. 

It is remarkable, and a good omen for the future, that the 
greatest step which the Swiss have yet taken in Socialism was 
taken to cope with the greatest moral evil besetting Europe 
to-day—the evil of excessive alcohol drinking. The Swiss 
nation has shown, what all Europe should be glad to learn, 
that legislation may lessen the -evils of drink without inter- 
fering with individual freedom ; that a policy of State Socialism 
may be one of higher morality and of economical and efficient 
administration, and that moral regeneration and progressive 
statesmanship cannot afford to part company. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN SYSTEM. 


There was an interesting and elaborate article in the 
Scottish Review on “ The Regulation of the Drink Traffic,” 
by John Mann, jun. He, like most people who are not 
wedded to the doctrines of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
is a strong Gothenburger. He sums up his conclusions 
at which he has arrived after a study of the subject, as 
follows :— 

The Scandinavian people as a whole are richer by some millions 
of pounds, which would otherwise have gone into the pockets 
of private traders. 

Broadly, the whole record may be said to prove that the 
system of eliminating private profit from the sale of drink is 
not only possible, but expedient; that the traffic may be under- 


taken successfully and efficiently by companies or corporations | 


which supplement their negative policy of control and restric- 
tion by the equally important constructive policy of directly 
ministering to the welfare, comfort, and, happiness of the 
people. 

It is understood that a large section of American politicians 
regard the system as the solution of many of the difficulties of 
the drink traffic. Further, a very important Commission in 
New South Wales has also investigated and reported in favour 
of the system. In 1887, Switzerland, after careful inquiry, 
adopted the principle in regard to the wholesale trade, and the 
reports received at our Foreign Office bear testimony to the 
satisfactory results of the policy, for it has been attended by 
financial success, great care and precaution against adultera- 
tion, and a remarkable reduction in the amount of spirits 
consumed. One tenth of the profits are devoted to combating 
the evils of alcoholism, a provision worth incorporating in any 
future legislation. 


Drink Bills in America and Australia. 


Mr. Fitcnert, writing in the Australian Review of 


Reviews on the Drink Bills of New South Wales, says :— 


Teectotalism, somehow, with all its eloquence and all its 
“ triumphs,” never seems to affect the huge flood of intoxicat- 
ing drinks poured annually down the national throat. The 
figures prove that the Drink Bill of New South Wales for the 
last ten years amounts to nearly £50,000,000 sterling ; and the 
colony has thus accomplished the astonishing feat of pouring 
down its own throat during that period more than the sum 
total of all its loans, or the cost of all its railways! The value 
of all the minerals produced in the colony since the first white 
man landed on its shores is barely £100,000,000 sterling; but 
all the gold and coal and iron which this richest of colonies 
produces in fifty years it drinks in ten] The financial diffi- 
culties of New South Wales are plainly only skin deep. The 
sacrifice of every fourth glass of beer would bring them to an 
abrupt end. 


An advocate of prohibition, writing on the “ Annals 
of Alcohol,” makes a very startling statement as to 
the enormous increase of drink in the United States. 
Considering all the Temperance agitation that has been 
going on there for so many years, it is rather .dis- 
heartening to be told that the drink is increasing to 
£20,000,000 sterling per annum. The writer says:— 


Mr. Brown states that there is annually spent for liquor in 
this country $900,000,000. This was a true statement three 
or four years ago. But this amount is increasing at the 
alarming rate of almost $1(10,000,000 per annum. In 1891 
it had increased to $1,200,000,000. This is to say, that the 
amount of money uselessly spent for liquors in the United 
States simply to satisfy the appetite (leaving off the revenue 
derived from the traffic, and the good results from the use for 
industrial, artistical, mechanical, and medicinal purposes) 
would, each year, pay all the expenses of the United States 
Government, and all the collections made on account of tariff, 
and for all property destroyed by fire in the United States, 
and leave the nice little sum of $77,811,525 for “ pin money.” 
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AN IMPRESSION LEFT ON A GUEST 


(YNHE science of cities promises to become one of the 
{) most fascinating branches of the new sociology. 
At present but slightly developed, its rudiments 
stir even an amateur to enthusiasm. The civic sense 
has been re-born amongst us, and as we pass, though 
hurriedly, from city to city, we look on them with 
“other, larger eyes” than those! of the mere sightseer. 
We see no longer mere shows of the builder’s skill or 
of tlie landscape gardener’s art. We look for embodi- 
ments of the civic soul. Even where there is a magnificent 
display of ancient architecture and a rich store of 
historical associations—as, for example, in Oxford—the 
absence or ,meagreness of the civic spirit affects us 
painfully. It is perhaps in the New World that we 
become most conscious of the new attitude. Being 
there undistracted by the glamour of antiquity, we are 
able to view the city simply as a corporate expression 
of the existing local life. We see the civic idea of 
modern humanity taking shape before us, unfettered 
by the petrified conceptions of the past. Few things, 
I may confess, have given me keener pleasure than to 
watch the fresh forms assumed by the English town as 
it springs up on totally new soil. My opportunities 
were limited. ‘They rarely went beyond a day or two of 
sympathetic observation, and sometimes amounted to only 
a few well-filled hours “between trains. But the local 
individuality is not slow to reveal itself, and one soon 
comes to discern the peculiar flavour of the local life. 
Memories of glimpses of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
and, among other lesser towns, the Ontarian namesake 
of our imperial capital, are as precious to me as any 
specimens gathered by naturalists in a newly-discovered 
land. But these Canadian impressions, pleasing and 
striking as they are, may not compare with the impact 
made on the mind by the gigantic Queen of the West, 
the chief warden and chief wonder of the. World’s Fair— 
the city of Chicago. 
THE FIRST IMPRESSION OF CHICAGO. 


Perhaps one of the first ideas suggested to the stranger 
by Chicago is that of vastness. This is due not merely 
to the great extent of the actual area, it is possibly as 
much caused by the flatness of the surface, the length of 
the streets, and the wide intervals of houseless land. It 
is an impression dear to the Chicagoan heart. “This is 
certainly a city of magnificent distances,” I remarked 
somewhat impatiently, on reaching a friend’s house, after 
pacing severai niles of one of the seemingly interminable 
avenues. “It is very good of you to say so,” rejoined my 
host, graciously, “after coming from London.” I may 
be mistaken, but I rather imagine that already Chicago 
has begun to eye the British capital as the only serious 
rival to the civic immensity which she counts on as her 
certain future. To remind a Chicagoan that after all the 
Old Country possesses the very biggest city in the world 
is felt by him to be something of un affront. He has one 
retort, which is unfailing. ‘ Look at the time you’ve 
had. You have taken nearly two thousand years to get 
together just about four times as many people as we have 
gotten herein fifty years. Give usas good a start, and then 
see!” The words may vary, but the point remains the 
same. Even a small boy of some ten years, whom I 
came across one day in the streets, had it all ready to fire 
off at the Britisher. 


LIFE OF CHICAGO. 









AFTER A VISIT OF A DOZEN DAYS. 


THE CAPITAL OF BROBDINGNAG. 


The variety of things that Chicago possesses which are 
truly described as of their kind “the greatest in the 
world,” naturally induces in her citizens a certain super- 
lative self-consciousness. The stranger grows somewhat 
weary of this comparison with the achievements of the 
rest of the planet, and is tempted to be a trifle-malicious. 
‘“We have in Chicago the longest street in the world,” 
said a friend to me one day. “Ah, and how long is 
that?” “Halstead Street, sir,’ was the reply, “is 
eighteen miles long.’ “We can beat that in the Old 
Country,’ I could not resist saying. “ Impossible! ” 
“Yes; we have a street over three hundred miles long. 
It is called Watling Street.” Yet, I must admit, that 
until I was in Chicago I never saw so vividly the 
reasonableness, not to say necessity, of the “tall talk” 
which we have remarked in our American cousins. 
The scale of language which applies to the Old World 
does not come up to the requirements of the New. I had 
not been twenty-four hours in the Lake City before I 
found my lips becoming perilously familiar with “ enor- 
mous,” “tremendous,” “ colossal,’ and other such 
grenadiers of speech. I began to admire the diction 
of my American friends as something quite moderate. 


BUT ONLY HALF BAKED. 


Next to its vastness, the unfinished and unequal 
appearance of the city must strike the European visitor. 
Beside it even our sprawling leviathans of towns seem 
compact and trim. It is in many respects a huge cluster 
of incongruities, The rectangular regularity which so 
severely rules the lines of the streets is balanced by the 
most startling irregularity of architecture. The “sky- 
scraper” and the shanty stand side by side. The slight 
wooden or frame house alternates with buildings of granite 
put together in the most massive style. Where stone is 
used, whether for places of business or dwelling-houses, 
I noticed that the architecture generally bore a very pon- 
derous and somewhat sombre appearance. Villas on the 
boulevards seem to have been constructed on the model 
of a feudal keep. One might be tempted to fancy “ They 
dreamt not of a perishable home Who thus could build,” 
did not a neighbouring villa, obtrusively wooden and 
fragile, suggest precisely the opposite conclusion. 


A CITY OF CONTRASTS. 


Even the sidewalks know no mean between extremes. 
These are either of solid, impervious, perfectly level con- 
crete, or a flooring of deal irregularly laid, dropping now 
a foot or six inches without notice, now rising equally 
suddenly, and by even more treacherous depressions and 
elevations of an inch or so, playing havoc with the toes and 
the temper of the unwary pedestrian. “ Ponder the path 
of thy feet” is a precept the stranger learns to value in 
Chicago streets. ‘The same genius for contrast presents 
you with great patches of raw prairie within a few yards: 
of some of the finest boulevards in the world. Nay, in 
the very heart of the city, at the corner of one of the 
busiest blocks, where the whirl of traffic is at its fiercest, 
and all the appliances of the latest modern civilisation 
are in full swing, close to sky-soaring ‘‘ temples,” elevators, 
telephones, electric light, almost grazed by the cable-cars, 
I found a veritable unmistakable tree-stump. It was, of 
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course, cut down to the level of the road, but there it 
. stood, an eloquent reminder of the wilds which reigned 
around it sixty years ago. What a place for some 
Chicago laureate to meditate—O stump what changes 
hast thou seen! There where the long street roars hath 
been The stillness—of the dismal swamp. 


THE MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF THE CITY. 


The enormously. tall buildings for which Chicago is 
famed did not impress me quite so unfavourably as I had 
anticipated. Seen from the Auditorium tower, they 
serve agreeably to diversify the civic. scenery, a service 
which the flatness of the situation and the monotonous 
straightness of the streets renders peculiarly acceptable. 
What other cities possess in the natural undulation of the 
ground, Chicago creates for herself by her irregular 
mountains of masonry. The Woman’s Temple ‘is an 
imposing erection, though in its architecture scarcely 
suggestive of feminine grace; and the meagre dimensions 
of- its. assembly hall struck me as hardly in keeping, 
either with the rest of the edifice or with the colossal 
projects of “the World’s Women.” Yet would that 
London boasted an equally splendid monument to the 
progress of the woman’s movement! 


A WORLD CITY. 


The heterogeneousness which I observed’ in the appear- 
ance of the place was not less marked in the people. 
“Chicago is a foreign city,” is a frequent remark of the 
American resident. She would be better called a world- 
city. So great is the crowd of nationalities present and 
so swiftly has the population gathered that the distinction 
of “native” and “foreign” is out of place. Chicago is 
one vast crucible, wherein is being poured ingredients 
from.all races, and oné looks with wonder to see what 
strange amalgam promises to result. There is here a 
sort of civic epitome of mankind, and if Brother Jonathan 
can’ succeed in thoroughly Americanising Chicago, he 
need not despair of Americanising the world. From ‘the 
faces I mot in the streets I judged that the preponderant 
type is the German, slightly sharpened towards the 
American. On looking up my guide-book I was glad to 
find statistical corroboration of this opinion ; for Germans 
form one-third of the population. Native Americans 
make less than one-fourth. If the national ingredients 
should become more fairly proportioned, will the 
Chicagoan of the future prove to be, as it: were, the 
composite photograph of man? It is the possibility 
involved in this question which invests the civic life of 
Chicago with such interest for the student of humanity. 


CORRUPTION IN- THE MUNICIPALITY. 


- At present; however, disproportion reigns not merely 
inthe composition, but also in the character .of the 
corporate life. In some respects Chicago is a model of 
civic unity. The Christian Union quotes from “ a thinker 
and observer of rare philosophic mind ” the proposition 
that “Chicago represents better than any other American 
community the true principle of civic life. It stands for 
the civic spirit; it is an organic community.” This is 
high praise, which, in presence of the World’s Fair alone, 
a stranger cannot declare to be undeserved. A colossal 
city which has sprung into being in less than sixty years, 
and has twice risen again from a tomb of fire; must, he 
is bound to argue, possess a tenacious unity of will. 
And: yet he finds her best citizens groaning under the 
sway of the saloon-keepers. After Mammon, the most 

tent demons in Chicago are confessedly those of drink, 
ebauchery, and gambling; and when these three vile 
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powers combine to corrupt municipal politics, the result 
may be imagined. 
THE WORST SLUMS IN THE WORLD. 

A few days after my arrival I was fortunate enough to 
meet a group of earnest social reformers, who were 
discussing the condition of the lower strata of Chicago 
life. One of them, a friend of mine connected with a 
University settlement in East London, and well acquainted 
with the darkest districts in tle metropolis, startled me 
by saying that he had founl worse slums in Chicago 
than he had ever seen in London.’ “Our rookeries,” he 
said, ‘are bad enough, but they are at least built of 
brick or stone. Here, however, the low tenements are 
mostly of wood, and when the wood decays or. breaks 
away the consequences are more deplorable than any- 
thing we have in London.” 

This was the testimony of a visitor. It was confirmed 
by the testimony of resident sociological experts. One 
of these was a lady, at present engaged by the National 
Government in investigating and reporting on the life 
and homes of the poor in Chicago. The awful state of 
things she described greatly surprised me, and I suggested 
that it was due to the presence of the large toreign 
element. 

NOT FOREIGN, BUT AMERICAN. 

“ On the contrary,” she replied, “ the very worst places 
in the city are inhabited by native Americans.” And 
she showed me the official chart of one of the lowest 
streets, on which the tenements were marked white when 
occupied by native Americans, black when occupied by 
foreigners. The rooms to the front which possess the 
worst character were white. 

These carefully ascertained facts knock the bottom ont 
of the complacent assurance which I have since so often 
heard expressed, that foreigners were responsible for the 
darkest shades of Chicago life. 

“Ts this state of things allowed by law to exist?” I 
asked. 

“Certainly not,” replied the lady; “it exists in fat 
contravention of every municipal ordinance.” 

“Can nothing. be done to enforce the law?” 

“The very men whose duty it is to enforce the law are 
the nominees of the classes interested in violating it.” 

‘Can you not rouse the churches to combine and put 
a stop to this municipal corruption ? ” 

“ The churches !”—the lady spoke with infinite seorn— 
“the proprietors of the worst class of property in Chicago 
are leading men in the churches. I have more hope of 
arousing the poor Polish Jews toa sense of their civic 
duty and opportunity than the churches.- The Poles, 
poor as they are, and ignorant, do want to lead a decent 
life.” 

‘ A TIMOROUS. PRESS. 

“Ts there no one who will stir the public conscience 
on these questions? Have you no pressman who wili 
dare to do it—no journalist of the heroic type—no 
knight-errant of the pen ?” 

“ We tried hard to induce the proprietor of one of our 
leading newspapers to take up the matter on his own 
account, and to compel the municipality to do its duty. 
But he absolutely declined. He said he would publish 
signed communications from us, but he could on no 
account commit the paper to the crusade. The reason he 
gave for his refusal was that the persons most concerned 
in the maintenance of these abuses were among the prin- 
cipal men of the city, and, though he fully admitted the 
justice of our complaint, he dared not alienate them. It 
would ruin his paper.” 
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These statements, I need hardly say, I heard, and I 
repeat with great regret. Any city has come to a serious 
pass in which those who make their fortune out of the 
squalor, disease, and shame of their fellow-citizens are 
powerful enough not only to control the municipal 
authorities, but also to check the Church and awe the 
Press into silence. I was not, of course, in a position 
by personal research to corroborate or qualify what I 
was told. But the responsible official 
position of my informant more than 
justifies me in making it public. 


THE DOMINATION OF BUNG. 


I rather fancy, however, that the 
people who are in earnest about civic 
righteousness were in a somewhat 
desponding mood. They had rallied 
for a great fight over the last mayoral 
election, and had felt themselves 
badly beaten. ‘The nominee of the 
party of—civic laxity, let us say—had 
been swept into office by a majority 
of some score thousand votes, and . 
during the World’s Fair he represents : ; 
Chicago to mankind. ‘This was |; 
naturally dispiriting. Yet, if a judg- | 
ment formed on knowledge as meagre 
as mine necessarily is possess any | 
value, I should regard that mayoral 
contest as the beginning of better 
days for municipal integrity. Much 
was achieved when the forces of re- | 
ligion and morality were organised into something like 
electoral unity, and fought a pitched battle on great 
issues independent of party. It is possible that the 
discipline of defeat may do more than the elation of any 
easy victory to make the civic conscience permanently 
and compactly effective. Time will show. 


A HEROIC CHIEF OF POLICE. 


In the meantime, Chicago is fortunate in possessing 
and retaining at the head of her police 2 man who 
thoroughly believes in the supremacy of conscience. 
Major McClaughrey was appointed Chief of Police by 
the late mayor in 1891, but he happily regards himself 
as responsible to a higher than vote-made authority. He 


MAJOR R. W. 


- is an avowed Christian man, and a Presbyterian to boot. 
’ He has not shrunk from doing what he conceived to be 
- his duty in the very teeth of municipal opposition. He 


has dared the wrath of the worst elements in Chicago, 


- and so far he has come off victorious. 


Let me tell the story of the struggle as it was told to 
me. The fight for civic reform is after all not less 


- interesting than the exploits of our military heroes, and, 


alas! is not without its sanguinary episodes. Towards 


_ the fall of last year a combination of persons, which 


obtained the expressive sobriquet of “the Gamblers’ 


_ Syndicate,” made evident their intention of organising a 
' deliberate revolt against the law. 


Their “ hells ” 
kept open in defiance of statute and police order. 


were 
But 


» the head and front of their offending, as well as the point 


around which the battle raged, was the carrying on of 


| races without a license in a certain park. This was 
| described to me as the most notorious race-track in 
' America, thousands of people being there regularly 
_ robbed and fleeced. 
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HOW HE CLOSED THE RACE-TRACK. 
At last the crime against public decency, as well as 
public order, evoked a great outcry. Major McClaughrey 
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ordered the track to be closed. Then came tlie hornets’ 
nest about his ears. The powers behind Slum Saloon 
and Gambling Hell marked him out for their prey. 
The City Council was against him. The mayor also 
wavered. Here was a spectacle for brave men to 
admire: a chief of police heroically maintaining the 
claims of law and probity against a vast conspiracy of 
evil, and refusing to flinch even when faced with the 
displeasure of his municipal masters. 
It was expected that the chief would 
be deposed. Suits for heavy damages, 
said to have been caused by his closure 
order, were brought against him, in 
the hope of intimidating him, or, in 
the event of some distortion of justice, 
ruining him financially. For the 
municipality declared it “one of the 
privileges” of the chief's office that 
he should be left to defend himself for 
his official acts at his own cost and 
own risk. This was “ facing fearful 
; odds.” The spirit in which he stood 
his ground is shown in a letter to a 
- friend, Mr. H. H. Van Meter, in which 
he wrote, “I trust they will not be 
able to pile up damages high enough 
against me to frighten me from my 
line of duty. If they take my all, it 
will not help them much. If I can 
come out of this ordeal with my good 
name unimpaired, and the interests 
of the city at least uninjured, if not 
advanced, and the cause of general morality and decency 
somewhat promoted, I shall feel rewarded for the labour 
and annoyance of this very trying and vexatious 
position.” 

Happily for the credit of the city, the brave man was 
not sacrificed to his foes. An appeal was issued by a 
zealous apostle of civic reform, and distributed broad- 
cast, calling on all “reputable citizens” to unite in 
defence of their chivalrous officer. Such a vigorous 
expression of public opinion was evoked as dispelled all 
fears of the chief’s dismissal, and strengthened by the 
support thus afforded, he proceeded to yet more decisive 
measures, His order for closing the race-track he 
rigorously enforced. He had to deal with desperadoes 
who “did not hesitate to shoot.” Several cf his officers 
were killed in the struggle. But the Major was finally 
triumphant. The race-track was permanently closed. 

.THE SUNDAY CLOSING OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

When the municipal elections came round this spring, 
and the representative of civic laxity was elected mayor 
by an enormous majority, the fear was general that here 
was a notice to Major McClaughrey to quit. While the 
matter was still in uncertainty, the World’s. Fair was 
opened. And now emerged an incident which throws a 
strange light on the Sabbatarian sentiment of Christian 
Chicago. During the first week of the Fair there was a 
general apprehension that in defiance of what then 
appeared to be the law the gates of the Fair would be 
coolly opened on the Sunday. Now it so happens that 
while the Columbian Guards have police powers inside 
the Fair grounds, Major McClaughrey’s jurisdiction 
extends at least up to the very gates of the-Fair. If to 
enter the Fair on Sunday were an infraction of the law, 
then the city police would be within their duty in 
preventing any persons from entering. But the City 
Council had voted unanimously in favour of allowing the 
park gates to be opened on Sundays. Here was the 
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material for a fine complication of authorities which 
might result in something more serious at the gates were 
they actually opened. Yet religious people confidently 
looked to Major McClaughrey—with his position hanging 
in the wind at the mercy of a mayor elected by his foes, 
with the City Council unanimously approving Sunday 
opening—to bar the way to the crowds on Sunday, even 
were the entrance open. This expectancy shows the stuff 
the Major must be made of. 


WANTED: “MEN WHO CAN FIGHT.” 


The'eager advocate of civic reform, to whom I have 
already alluded, was prepared for the emergency, should 
it arise. “See here,” he said to me, producing a sheet of 
signatures. “ These are names belonging to some of the 

’ best families in Chicago. They are names of men who 
hereby pledge themselves to stand by Major McClaughrey 
should the Fair gates be opened on Sunday. He will 
have a difficult task, and he needs to have his hands 
strengthened.” 

Enaturally thought of moral support only being thus 
tendered. My friend seemed to perceive this, and so he 
proceeded, “These are the names of young men, strong 
men,” and lowering his voice to a whisper, he added, 
“men who can fight!” 

._ IL understood it now. This is the way the Christian 

conscience enrolls its special constables in Chicago. It 
seems rather strange to British minds, this possible 
spectacle of stalwart Christian young men, armed with 
Derringers, going down on a Sunday to “stand by” the 
Chief of Police, as he endeavours to uphold the law of 
the Sabbath against a mob of pleasure-seekers who are 
eager to enter the open gates of the Fair. 

Fortunately, the sanguinary possibilities were not 
realised. The directors did not venture to open the 
gates on Sunday until they had legal warrant for doing 
so. And our valiant Chief of Police has not been dis- 
missed. His retention in office was signified by the 
mayor pieasantly replying to his request for instructions 
with the bidding to mind his own business. Visitors to 
the World’s Fair may go the more securely in that they 
know the city is in charge of an officer who represents 
the best elements of Chicago life. 


THE LADIES OF HULL HOUSE. 


There are many other signs of the growth of civic 
religion. Of these, not the least promising is the work 
carried on at Hull House. This is a woman’s university 
settlement, which has been planted right in the midst of 
the darkest district of the city. It is the centre of 
many-sided social amelioration. Its Ward Improvement 
Committee especially is doing splendid service in 
educating the local municipal conscience. My friend 
from East London, to whom [ have before alluded, tells 
me that he has visited all the principal university settle- 
ments in England and the United States, but nowhere 
has he seen such excellent work as is done by the ladies 
at Hull House. To compare this outpost of civic reform 
with the dream of Tennyson’s “Princess” is to learn 
afresh how much more poetry may be found in real life 
than in romance. The Lady Ida of this Academy com- 
bines the broad and healthy culture and the brilliant 
charm of the modern American woman with the un- 
obtrusive devotion of a medieval nun. Among the 
civic saviours of Chicago I should judge that few will 
rank higher than Miss Jane Addams. 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


The churches also seem to be waking up in earnest to 
the need of what Mr. Hugh Price Hughes calls “ social 
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Christianity.” I spent some delightful hours in the 
Armour Institute, a glorified polytechnic or scientific 
academy, which the millionaire whose well-known name 
it bears has just built in one of the poorer districts. To 
this noble agency, with its threefold aim of imparting 
* knowledge, skill, and culture,” Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, one 
of the leading ‘preachers of the city, devotes no small 
amount of his multifarious energy. The Chicago Con- 
gregational College has taken an important step towards 
socialising the ministry of the future by founding a Chair 
of Christian Sociology, and by drilling its two hundred 
students in actual social work. Mr. Moody complains, 
indeed, that between the churches of Chicago, with their 
luxuriously carpeted and cushioned places of worship, 
and the working classes, the gulf of separation grows 
every day deeper and broader. The sociologising of 
theology will, however, prove one of the best means of 
counteracting this baneful tendency. 
A WORLD CENTRE. 

For there is something in the very air of Chicago life 
which it is an exhilaration, almost an inspiration, to 
breathe. It is hard precisely to hit off, but it may 
perhaps be described as the blending of an imperial 
outlook with a world-conquering energy. Possibly owing 
to her cosmopolitan population Chicago possesses what 
may be called a sort of omni-national consciousness. 
Her plans and projects have no mere local or continental 
range. She has an eye ever to the whole world. Even 
in her religious arrangements this wide vision is apparent. 
Dr. Goodwin, pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
in talking to me about the work which Chicago Congre- 
gationalism has to accomplish, spoke of the entire North- 
West and even of remote Alaska as though they were but 
an annexe to the Lake City. Mr. Moody, in arranging 
evangelistic operations during the Fair, brings Dr. 
Pindor from Poland, Dr. Stécker from Berlin, Dr. 
Monod from Paris, besides a host of noted evangelists 
from Great Britain. It is quite in keeping with 
the general cecumenical temper of the city that it 
is the home of the first Parliament of the world’s 
religions. In ideas, as in breadstuffs, it aspires to be 
the market of mankind. And behind this ambition lies 
a will of feverish speed and iron peremptoriness. The 
indomitable enterprise of Chicago has imprinted itself 
on the universal consciousness. The city itself is a 
monument of mastery over circumstance. It has reared 
the greatest buildings in the world on a foundation of 
treacherous swamp, and has risen twice in twenty-five 
years from a fiery ruin to be the second city in the 
hemisphere. As a venerable missionary from | Zulu- 
land accompanied me from one spectacle to axother of 
Chicago’s colossal activity he repeated with deep feeling 
a saying of the Zulus: “O white men, nothing ever 
conquers you but death.” One feels as though nothing 
short of the annexation of a new planet will furnish 
outlet sufficient for the exuberant energy everywhere 
manifest. : 

Born of the most masterful decades of the nineteenth 
century, the child of steam, electricity, and world-wide 
exchange, reared in the simultaneity of world-conscious- 
ness which the daily newspaper creates, with no traditions 
to hamper or internal vis inertie to overcome, Chicago 
stands out as the very embodiment of the world- 
conquering spirit of the age. If she only succeeds in 
subduing the vices of her youthful blood, and in 
rounding out the finer capacities of her intellect, her 
destiny may yet prove to be not less imperial than is her 
present temper. 

F. HerBert STEAD. 
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JHE NEW BOOKS OF JHE MONTH. 


RE EEE 8 SE 
Norice.—For the convenience of such of our readers as may live at a distance from a bookseller, any Book they may require, 


-mentioned in the following List, will be forwarded post free to any part of the United Kingdom, from the Publishing Office 
of the Review or Reviews, 125, Fleet Street, on receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the Book ordered. 


Index to Periodicals for 1893. (Horace Marshall and Son, 125, 
Fleet Street.) 4to. Cloth. Pp. 192. 5s.net. Illustrated. 


I publish this month the third annual “ Index and 
Guide to the Periodicals of the World.” The new 
volume, although it has been carefully weeded of all biblio- 
graphical matter which appeared in the previous numbers, 
shows an increase in size upon its predecessors. Seventy- 
one pages are devoted to a brief description, with the 
addresses, of all the periodical publications of the world, 
containing a mass of information that is not to be found 
in any other publication issued from the press. This 
first section of the Index constitutes, in fact, a Gazetteer 
and Guide to the magazines of the world. 

The second, part, which occupies 120 pages, is an index 
to the contents of the leading English and American 
periodicals of 1892. For any one studying any subject, 
which compels him to refer to the articles published in 
periodicals, this Index is simply invaluable. There is 
no similar publication issued in this country; and in 
America, Poole’s “ Index” and the “ Co-operative Index 
to Periodicals” are neither so handy nor so up-to-date. 

The best illustration that can be given of the value of 
such an Index is to quote the entries under any one head. 
The entries under “ Art” occupy over three columns of 
the Index; “ Armies” more than two; and “ Africa” 
more than a couple of columns. Here, for instance, are 
the entries under “ Mashonaland,” which is one of the 
sub-heads of the African division :— 


Mashonaland : 

Bent, J. T., on, New R, VI. May, 580 

Boggie, A., on, @ B, [V. July, 185 

Golden Mashonaland, by F. Mandy (map and ill.), Serib, XI. 
Apr, 455(V. Apr, 394) 

Mashonaland and its Development, by E. A. Maund, JR CI, 
XXIII. May, 363 

With Mr. Rhodes through Mashonaland (il. and map), R RB, 
V. Feb, 189 

The Road from Mashonaland, by J. T. Bent, F BR, LI. Feb, 
182 (V. Feb, 182) 

The Geography and Meteorology of Mashonaland, by R. M. 
W. Swan (map), P R G 8; XIV. May, 299 

The Tribes of Mashonaland and Their Origin, by J. T. Bent, 
Scot G M, VIII. Oct, 534 

The Ruins of Mashonaland, J. Theodore Bent on (ill.), 
PRGS&S, XIV. May, 273 

Some Features of the Ruined Temples of Mashonaland, by 
R. M. W. Swan (il.), Scot @ M, VIII. Oct, 539 

The Ruins.at Zimbabye, H. A. Bryden on, @ B, IV. Jan, 14 

The Oricntation of the Buildings at Zimbabye, R. M. W. 
Swan on (iill.), PR GS, XIV. May, 306 


“The following notice prefixed to the Index explains the 
principle upon which the Index is constructed :— 


In addition to the abbreviations of the titles of magazines, 
note that the number of the volume, the month, and the page 
of the magazine in which each article will be found are given, 
while the figures in parentheses refer to the volume, month, 
and page of THe Review or Reviews (London edition) where 
the article is summarised or otherwise noticed. In case of a 
series of articles on one subject in one magazine, the name of 
the magazine is not repeated with each reference, only the 
month and the page, and the number of the volume where 


* necessary. 


Thus N. C. XXXI. Mar. 391 (V. Mar. 283) would read 
Nineteenth Century, Vol. XXXI., March, page 391, with a 
notice in THe Review or Reviews (London edition), Vol. V., 
March, page 283. ‘Similarly, J. BR. A. 8. IIL. June, 205 
(VI. July, 153), Sept., 463, would mean Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, Vol. IIL, June, page 205, with a notice 
in Tue Review or Reviews (London edition), Vol. VI., July, 
page 153; Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society again, 
same Volume, September, page 463. 

(Map) means that the article is accompanied by a map, and 
(ill.) that it is illustrated. 

The magazines are indexed from January to December, 1892, 
irrespective of volumes. ‘ 

Articles are classified as much 9s possible, and authors’ 
names, when available, are added. Where the title of an 
article affords no clue to the subject-matter, the title is given 
in parentheses. Poems are indexed under the authors’ names; 
the same holds good with novelists and most other writers 
whose books are reviewed in the periodicals. A notable ex- 
ception 4s Theology, which will be found under * Bible and 
Biblical Criticism,” * Church and Christianity,” ete. Critical 
and biographical notices of artists are given under the names 
of the artists, and new musical works under the composers’ 
names. A list of artists noticed will be found under the 
heading “ Artists”; musicians and composers under “ Musi- 
cians”; dramatists, playwrights, and actors, under “ Theatres 
and the Drama”; novelists under “ Fiction,” etc., ete. 


A brief introduction chronicles the births and deaths 
of the year, and I reprint the excellent article which 
Miss Hetherington contributed to the Review or ReE- 
views on the “ Indexing of Periodicals,” in the hope that 
it may induce those who index our magazines to bestow 
a little more pains upon the production of these useful 
finger-posts to their annual volumes. The Index, as a 
whole, is indispensable to librarians, and reflects the 
greatest credit upon Miss Hetherington and her staff of 
assistants. 

Haweis, Rev. H. R., M.A. 
and O:ator. (W. H. 
12s. 6d. 

This is a brightly-written volume, giving a pleasant 
picture of one of the most familiar figures in English 
society, who during one memorable year figured so con- 
spicuously on the stage of European politics. It is to be 
regretted that so genial a tribute to so remarkable a man 
should have been the occasion for a miserable dispute 
between the family, the publisher, and the author. Mr. 
Haweis, who undertook to write this book at the sugges- 
tion of the family, by whom he was furnished with most 
of the material which he required, no sooner found the 
work finished than for some mysterious reasons, which 
may be guessed at rather than asserted, the family 
desired the life of Sir Morell Mackenzie to be sup- 
pressed. To this Mr. Haweis agreed, on the under- 
standing that the publisher was recouped for his expen- 
diture on the work. For some reason or other this part 
of the bargain was not kept, and the publisher, being left 
to his own resources, appears to have cut the Gordian 
knot by publishing the book. Therein he has deserved 
well, both of the family and Mr. Haweis. It is easy to 
understand the desire of some eminent personages to 

revent any revival of the dispute that raged round the 

eathbed of the Emperor Frederick. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie: Physician 
Allen.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 376. 
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Kirin, Rupyarp. Many Inventions. (Macmillan.) Crown appreciation that poetry receives at: the hands of the 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 365. ~ 6s. rer classes; and a letter of thanks from M. Mallarmé, 






































































Mr. Kipling’s budget of short stories grows apace, and in which he speaks of the essay upon himself as “ un Ae 
4 ; che 5 5 F ? * Me 59 chara 
there is no sign of failing invention or weakening power. miracle de divination. Roch 
Here are Indian tales as fine as anything in “ Soldiers i ag 
” “ec ; ; 9. : as Ma 
_ Three” or “Plain Tales from the Hills”; and we BIOGRAPHY. E> oof Re 
have, too, as a proof of his marvellous versatility and 2 J 3 ; ees Ri Natio 
adaptability, the East End tragedy, “The Record of Rune, M. C. on mere! Life of Marie Antoinetie and Her Es, thelr ‘ 
Badalia Herodsfoot,” which on its first appearance a year prong = 7 Mer om * eee a 5 ya 
or two ago did so much for the reputation of its author; With Portrait, SOR SFO; RRO CR. ON eae. a re 
the imaginative fantasy, “The Finest Story in the World”; : é Mey ; 3 i. C 
the terror of “A Disturber of Traffic,” a study of madness Dv ae Maxime. Théophile Gautier. (T. Fisher Unwin.) : S 
weird and moving in the extreme; and the rich farcical Portni Pag Cloth. Pp. xviii, 281. 3s. 6d. With ee “The 
humour of “ Brugglesmith.” And through all these pipers’ of the Great French Writ ‘ies, t latel by Mr. J. E : ype 
. . . . ve cc) riters series, translate Mr. J. E.. 1 “ Arr 
stories, widely different though they are, is to be seen Gordon, and with a preface by Mr. Andrew Lang. . appea 
Mr. Kipling’s almost uncanny gift of observation, his Lzcovveé, ERNEST. Sixty Years of Recollections. (Eden, i 
faculty of remembering the most minute and technical Remington and Co.) Two volumcs. 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 
details. In our opinion the cleverest stories are “A 325, 330. 18s. ALLE 
4 . ” ’ ” 
Disturber of Traffic” and “ Love-o’-Women,” an almost Translated from the French by Mr. Albert D. Vandam, the editor of “ Arr M 
too powerful and relentless picture of remorse and disease, Nog in cir with which oe it has a somewhat similar interest, y In 
° . i ing full of amusing and entertaining stories and anecdotes of French stories 
ear by Private Mulvaney , who, with Learoyd and celebrities cfthe last sixty years. It is scandalous, however, that a work of : are,” | 
rtheris, plays no inconsiderable part in more than one __ this sort should be allowed fo appear without an index. ; myself 
f the Indian tal “0 i f ion” i mF 
, OF the Indian tales. ne View of the Question” is not Torr, Proresson T. F. Edward the First. (Macmillan.) oe 
% a story but a letter descriptive of London, and of British Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 238. 2s. 6d. decline 
rule and policy, written by a native in England to a A volume of the English Statesmen Series, = Bron 
friend in India. It is a keen eriticism of our social life, 3 = pees 
our state and, more particularly, of our policy in relation ESSAYS, CRITICISMS AND BELLES-LETTRES. Th 
to India, and it is difficult to believe that it is not what it. Dennis, Jomn. (Editor.) Jeremy Taylor’s Golden Sayings. works 
professes to be—the work of an Oriental. Mr. Kipling (A. D. Innes and Co.) Crown 8yo. Buckram. Pp. 181. 3s. 6d. » a fi 
commences and ends his volume with a poem: the first, An admirable selection of short passages from Jeremy Taylor’s works, beta 
“To the True Romance,” is rather high-falutin - the ae = are ber Fae mar with the desire of further study. Coss. 
mpi on . “ Cite r. Dennis’s introduction is an excellent piece of work. . 
second is naval and exceedingly technical in subject, and ; . th " Wa 
ne h that hi do f : t DowprEN, Epwarp. Introduction to Shakespeare. (Blackic.) In 
suggests tl e hope that he may yet do for sailors what he Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 136, 2s. 6d Cobban 
eer ee ag : ; . 136. . 6d. 
has done for soldiers in his Barrack-Room Ballads. i A. revised _ of the general introduction contributed by Professor ~ poe 
Go : 4 wden to the ‘‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare.” Some paragraphs on the great "aine’, 
By . os i lg gg at oe (Heinemann.) Crown tragedies and a brief notice of the interpretations of Shakespeare by great can F a. 
‘se ' ram. p. . 8. OG. from Burbage to Macready have been added. bas ev 
Of all the writers of literary criticism who make a Le GALLienne, Ricuarp (Editor). Hazlitt’s “ Liber Amoris ; > 
practice from time to time of collecting and republishing or, The New Fygmalion.” (Elkin Mathews and John after ti 
their critical essays from the magazines in which they Lane.) Feap. 8vo. Lapantee Pp. xciii., 182. 5s, net. against 
. ; . , A very beautiful reprint of a little book of Hazlitt’s which has long been : 8 Bucce 
first appeared, Mr. Edmund Gosse is perhaps the most unprocurable, but which, from the singular and curious light which it throws » it is im 
interesting and the most generally readable. A wide — upon the essayist’s nature, has a very real historical and literary value. But it characte 
knowledge of all literature, unequalled by but few of his deg as en ae. Age oncuins “3 = iu i borage i se en 
° - r at we m consider S narrative 0 ne unfortunate passion for the } 
& contemporaries, a pleasant sty le, a catholic taste : these daughter of his landlady which possessed Hazlitt through so many months of > Cop 
7 are Mr. Gosse’s qualities, and they have made his new __ his life, ‘but as a do:cment, ‘a document in madness’. . . and nympholepsy.’” : My 
volume of essays very excellent reading. His “questions  Huslits ainy, Haslitt’s own correspondence, his "" Memoirs,” aud Mr, P. G, | “0 
. 4 fj S} ce, 3 a ITs, air, » 
at issue” are contemporary problems. He deals with Patmore’s “ My Friends and Acquaintances,” which in any way bears upon the Cricut 
_yeanyaniigge reputations and controversies, not with the story of the excayist's passion for Sarah Walker end in his {atroduction he Thr 
iterature of the past The difficulty, as Mr. Gosse abe: ven to put the whole episode in its proper relation aid proportion to P DE Sal 
i ° are . e rest of his career. A facsimile of the original title-page adds to the i a 
suggests, of mapping the ground around one’s feet is interest of the reprint. Bir 
proverbial, but we have only to turn to the admirable Parmore, Coventry. Religio Poete, Ete. (George Bell and bi > 
appreciations of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson as a poet, Sons.) I8mo. Cloth. Pp. 229. 5s. i anie ones 
Ee and of Mr. Rudyard oat a - ia ty has souks Some of the twenty-three essays in this yee ive eypeaced already in er 
i near success as is ssible, erhaps the most notable the Fortnightly Review: the majority deal with theological and kindre| _ etched po 
article is that oa The ‘iruear of the Novel.” in subjects; the remainder are purely ve geo Prong ay the most eaaine are is in prin 
4 : “ a. ‘Christianity and ‘ Progress,’” ‘‘ Bad Morality is Bad Art,” ‘ Emotiozal ; 
which Mr. Gosse prophesies a sudden crash in fiction Art,” “Simplicity,” “ Ancient ore Moles paae of a nn ll gra 
3 ist: . ; + 1 and papers upon William Barnes the Dorseishire Poet, Madame de Hautefo:t, 4 
P unless novelists enlarge their borders and cultivate Mrs. Meynell, and Valera’s ‘‘ Pepita Jiménez.” Each essay is replete with the os A fev 
fos more of life than the little plot which deals with the closest thought, and admirably written, fur Mr. Coventry Patmore has a st) le _ something 
sentiment of love. Other articles are: “The Influence germ —— Ace ney es of paren, Donan, Sevens Man ep 
. ” 2 4 more an one 0! S essays—as, tor nstance, When he speaks 0: = at dis- > ven to 
of Democracy on Literature,” an encouraging SUIVeY; gusting abortion, the English religious novel,” or when, in writing of “ Dis- -. M. Zola.” 
“Has America Produced « Poet?” “What is a Great — tinction” in modern literature, he says that ‘Mrs. Meynell alone, is, both in have to | 
9» 6 : . : 299 66 smi}: prose and verse, almost always thoroughly distinguished.” Mrs. Meynell. _ attempts 
Poet ? . Making “ Name = Literature ; 9 The Limits of deserves, and has had from all quarters, the most enthusiastic praise, but fi ‘omen we 
Realism in Fiction ; ” “Is Verse in Danger ? Tennyson ~ surely in taking account of distinction there.are at least two writers who > (incorrect! 
g 
—and After ; ” «MM. Mallarmé and Symbolism ‘ ” and . should rank as high, if uot higher, than the author of the ‘* Rhythm of Life.” Ff gry 
the “ Election at the English Academy,” a fantasy of Srreet,G.S. Miniatures and Moods. (David Nutt.) 12mo. ; + Aaraller 
extreme brilliancy, which, on its first anonymous appear- Cloth. Pp. 111. 3s. 6d. _ insurance 
ance in 1891, excited much curiosity as to its authorship. ‘ Thee % miniatures which are mainly the ontoom> of 5 mood and moods S oo ae 
j +7 which are indicated in miniature” have been reprinted from the Nativnal 
ae ee: = gear P resemg lengthy pec from Observer, and they have the distinguishing characteristics—the preciousness of comeggae 
. g g; pporting Is VIEWS 0 € poor phrase and intolerance of thought—of that paper. The ‘‘ Miniatures” deal ‘alaters eith 
premature 
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‘n a sprightly and interesting fashion with various historical and literary 
characters: Grammont, George Villiers Duke of Buckingham, Claverhouse, 
Rochester, the second Lord Sunderland, Etherege, the Duchess of Cleveland, 
Mrs. Manley, John Lord Hervey, Selwyn; the ‘ Moods” with such subjects 
as Matter and Form, Insomnia, Cruelty, the Curse of Cleverness, and the Path 
of Rejection. ‘These last are the sort of short papers with which readers of the 
National Observer are well acquainte1, and are neither better nor worse than 
their fellows ; but two or three of the literary ‘‘ Miniatures” are admirably 
suggestive and thoroughly deserve reprinting. 


Beloctions from the Writings of John Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D. 
First Series: 1843-1860. (George Allen.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 524. 6s. net. 


Selections from ‘‘ Modern Painters,” ‘‘ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
“The Stones of Venice,” ‘ Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” ‘ The 
Elements of Drawing,” ‘‘ The Political Economy of Art,” ‘ The ‘Two Paths,” 
* Arrows of the Chase,” “On the Road,” etc, A steel-engravel portrait 
appears as frontispiece. 


FICTION. 


ALLEN, Grant. Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. (Chatto and 

Windus.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 330. 3s. 6d. 

In this volume Mr. Grant Allen has collected such of his more recent 
stories as seemed to him to possess the best claim to llterary treatment. ‘‘ They 
are,” he says, ‘‘ mostly those which have been written more or less to please 
myself. ... Others, however, are cast as a sop to Cerberus.” Of the sixteen 
stories, with two exceptions, all have appeared in magazines already. These 
exceptions, by which Mr. Allen evidently sets some store,‘were “‘ unanimously 
declined by the whole press of London.” 


Bronté, Cuartotte. Shirley. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Two 
volumes. 12mo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

The third and fourth volumes of the new and very pretty edition of the 
works of the Bront# sisters, which Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. are now issuing 
dn a form similar to their alrealy publishel elitions of Peacock and Jane 
Austen. The two volumes contai: six illustrations by Mr. H. S. Grieg. 


Copsan, J. Maciaren. The Red Sultan, (Chatto and 
Windus.) Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 

In this story of Western Barbary at the end ofthe last century, Mr. Maclaren 
Cobban has come very near complete success. He has opened up new grgund, 
and has presented with great pi-turesqueness a race of people and a condition 
of life vivid and interesting in the extreme, which, if we except Mr. Hall 
Caine’s ‘‘ Scapegoat,” has escaped treatment by the English novelist. ‘The 
Red Sultan ” is avowedly an ‘‘adventure-story,” and in telling it Mr. Cobban 
has evidently been much influenced by Mr. Stevenson, whose style of title- 
page he copies. It tells of the journey which a young Scotch lad made to 
Barbary in order to discover the fate of his grandfather, who had fled to Africa 
‘after the abortive Jacobite rising. The story of the “red sultan’s” revolt 
against his father’s tyrannical rule, and of the exciting inciients which follow 
shis success, make excellent reading, but of the treatment of the plot as a whole 
it is impossible to speak well: it wants pulling together, and many of the 
vharacters require more careful portrayal. The ‘red sultan” himself, how- 
ever, with his mixed nationality, his strangely inconsistent nature, and its 
warring elements of good and evil, is lovingly and admirably drawn. 


Corr, ©. Exvey. The Pursuit of a Chimera. (Digby and 
Long.) Crown 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 229. 33. 6d. 


CricuTon, Mapetine. Like a Sister. (Digby and Long.) 
Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 


De Saint Pierre, Bernarpin. Paul and Virginia. (Gay and 
Bird.) Crown 8vo. Parchment. Pp. 191. 6s. net. 


In view of the interest which the publication of M. Arvéde Barine’s 
biography of Saint Pierre in the Great French Writers Series has awakened, 
this extremely pretty translation of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia” comes very oppor- 
tunely. It forms a volume of the ‘‘ Edition Jouaust,” is illustrated with an 
etched portrait of Saint Pierre and five successful etchings by Laguillermie, and 
is in printing and binding as dainty a book as we have lately seen. 


Gussinc, Groxce. The Odd Women. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 


A few more novels such as this and Mr. Edmund Gosse will have to give 
something more than a passing reference to Mr. Gissing in that article in 
** Questions at Issue,” in which he says that ‘the one living novelist who has 
striven to give a large, competent, and profuund view of the movement of life is 
M. Zola.” But Mr. Gissing is a sordil realist whose gloomy pessimism will 
have to be modified befure he ever gives us first-rate work. In this book he 
attempts to deal with the whole question of woman’s position. His ‘odd 
women ” are the half a million women who, one of his characters declares 
(incorrectly, as Mr. Grant Allen explained some time since), are destined to 
spinsterhood, for the reason that by that number do the men exceed the women 
in the England of to-day, Selecting a family of six girls, the motherless 
daughters of a doctor who is killed in an accident on the eve of taking out an 
insurance policy which shall, at least, keep them from absolute want, he traces 














| their careers through the different stages of omen poverty to which, by the 
» carelessness of their parent, they are fated. Ed 


ducated to no special business or 
profession, there is nothing open to them but to become governesses or to go into 
shops. The youngest marries, for the sake of a home, with tragic results ; her 
sisters either die, or live such lives of toil and deprivation that they sink into 


| premature old age. ‘The lives of these women, and of the women with whom 
& 


they come in contact, Mr. Gissing depicts with many wayside discussions on 
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burning questions. ‘‘The Odd Women” is not a little depressing ; but it is 
likely to do much good and to provoke a deal of thought if it only drives 
home to its readers “the crime that middle-class parents commit when they 
allow their girls to go without rational training.” 


GoxpsmiTH, Ouiver. The Vicarof Wakefield. (Gay and Bird.) 

Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Parchment. 12s. net. 

There have lately beeu so many elitious of this story, boasting memoirs 
and notes, that one is especially glad to welcome a reprint innocent of such 
attractions, and relying entirely upon the daiatiness of its “‘ get up ” to ensure 
popularity. Like ‘‘Paul and Virginia” above, it is part of the “ Edition 
Jouaust,” and is illustratel with an etche! portrait of Goldsmith and eight 
etchings by Ad. Lalauze. In its beautiful binding this edition will make an 
admirable present. Its text is a reprint of that of 1773, the last published in 


Goldsmith’s life-time. 

Harpy, THomas. Far from th Madding Crowéa, and The 
Trumpet-Major. (Sampson Low.) Crown 8yvo. Cloth. 
2s. 6d. each. 

The first and second volumes of a new edition of the seven novels by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy which Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. publish. In 
appearance the volumes, the first of which contains a new and excellent eollo- 
type portrait of Mr. Hardy, are uniform, except in colour, with the new edition 
of Mr. William Black which the same publishers are now issuing. 


Howe 1s, WitttAm D. The Worldof Chance. (David Douglas, 

Edinburgh.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 375. 6s. 

This story commences exce!lently with a description of the reflections of a 
young journalist who is leaving the country town in which he had made for 
himself a certain reputation, to seek literary fame and fortune in New York. But 
after the interesting account of his first attempt to induce some friendly publishers 
to take the novel which he had brought with him, and ou which he had based 
his hopes of success, it begins to drag somewhat, and the reader is not likely to 
have his attention awakened by some tedious economi: and political discussions 
which, for no apparent reason, Mr. Howells has importe into his story. At 
the end, however, it —— up, and although one i: sorry that it was not 
written to half its present length, one finishes it with a distinct feeling that, if 
not as gool as the majority of its author’s previous works, it is a novel above 
the average. Much of the characterisation is exce!leat, and the glimpses one 
gets into the working of a New York pubtishiag house are very interesting. 


Pearce, J. H. *%aco Traloar. (Methuen.) Two volumes. 21s. 

In spite of its crudeness and immaturity, Mr. Pearce’s list book, 
** Inconsequent Lives,” was the work of an artist, of an artist who had not 
thoroughly accustomed himself t> bis medium of expression. ‘* Jaco Treloar ” 
has all the faults of that story exaggerate1, all the immature tricks of style, 
the angularities of presentment. A disciple of Mr. Hardy, Mr. Pearce has 
caught all his master’s least pleasant characteristics without showing one 
tithe of his power. An occasional coarseness of feeling, if not of expression, a 
habit of using scientifiz and obscure words: these are peculiarities which we 
can forgive in the master, but not the pupil. Like ‘ Inconsequent Lives,” 
** Jaco Treloar ” deals with the peasautry of the extreme west of Cornwall, and 
like that story again it is unrelievedly grey in tone. Mr. Pearce calls it ** a 
study of a woman”: it is rather a study of two animal natures ; and it is 
not treated with sufficient skill or art to excuse its sordid character. In one 
thing, however, Mr. Pearce is successful : his Cornish peasantry and peasant 
scenes are faithful and lifelike. But his style is awkward and tautological ; 
and the note of sex is dwelt upon with quite unnecessary persistence. 


Scorr, Sir Water. The Bride of Lammermoor, and Ivanhoe. 
(A. and C. Black.) 8vo. Cloth. 5s. each. 


The latest volumes of the new Dryburgh edition of the Waverley Novels 
which Messrs. A. and C. Black are publishing at monthly intervals. The 
illustrations to ‘“‘The Bride of Lammermoor” are by Mr. Johu Williamson ; 
those in *‘ Ivanhoe” by Mr. Gordou Browne. 


Scort, Str Water. Ivanhoe. (J.C. Nimmo.) Two volumes, 

Crown 8vo." Cloth. 12s. 

One naturally turns with spe:ial interest to “Ivanhoe” in following the 
fortunes of the ‘‘ BorJer” elition of Scott’s novels, and thece is by no means 
any falling away iu the interest of the elitor’s critical introductions or in the 
excellence of the artistic element ia the get-up. The twelve illustrations for 
*« Ivanhoe” were entrusted to one hand ; all are both etched and engraved by M. 
Ad. Lalauze, discriminating care having been taken in the selection of the most 
dramatic situations in the story for such treatment. The student of Scott is 
familiar with the circumstances under which “ Ivanhoe” mae its appearance 
in 1819—the success with which it was reeivel by the general public, and the 
family troubles which, to the author, spoile1 the effect of the reception of his 
work. Mr. Andrew Lang enters fally into the severe criticisms of the novel by 
Mr. Freeman and others, and his appea.te1 notes are, as in the case of previous 
volumes in the same edition, very useful to the reader. 


Twat, Mark. The £1,000,009 Bank-Note and Other New 
Stories. (Chatto and Windus.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 310. 3s. 6d. 

A collection of nine short stories. 

Wicern, Kate Dovenas. The Story of Patsy. (Gay and 

Bird.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


A slight story running only to 68 pp., but full of the pathos of slum life in 
a Western city. The authoress is at her best when describing the child life of 
the poor, and ‘‘ Patsy ” is a characteristic creation which is, alas! only too true 
to life, although so touchingly sad. It was written and sold some years ago fur 
the benefit of a free Kindergarten in San Francisco. 
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‘Yonez, Cuartorte M. Grisly Grisell; or, The Lairdly Lady 
’ of Whitburn. (Macmillan). Two volumes. 2I1s. 

This story, dealing with the Wars of the Roses, is written in Miss Yonge’s 
well-known style, and is admirably suited for young girls and boys. The 
accident by which little (irisell Dacre has her face incurably seared and dis- 

red makes a good starting-point to the tale; and her adventures in 

ferent parts of Kngland, where she is-everywhere shunned because of her 
misfortune, prove excelient reading. How she wins over her relations to love 
her, how she is accused of witchcraft, how she escapes from her persecutors, how 
she is married against her will to a knight, who-afterwards.comes to love her, 
are all very well told. 


Zanewitt, I. Children of the Ghetto: A Story of a Peculiar 
People. (Heinemann.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 410. 6s. 
The appearance of the third, and popular, edition of his wonderful study 

of the London Jewry has: given Mr. Zangwiil an opportunity of restoring its 

i) ] sub-title and of adding—reluctantly, it seems—a glossary of the 

** Yiddish ” words and phrases which occur throughout the book. Mr. Zangwill 

is evidently anxious that his work should not be considered as a novel.  ‘* It is 

intended,” he says, ‘‘as a study through typical figures of a race whose per- 
sistence is the most remarkable fact.in the history of the world, the faith and 
morals of which it has so largely moulded.” 


HISTORY. 


Cuarxe, H. Burier, M.A. Spanish Literature. 
Sonnenschein.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 288. 6s. 
Mr. Clarke, the Taylorian Teacher of Spanish at Oxford, intends this 

elementary handbook as an answer to the question he is so often asked as to 

what there is to read in Spanish literature besides Cervantes and Caldéron. 

Occasional translated extracts are given from the works of writers mentioned, a 

list of the cheap and easily obtainable editions of the books best suited for a 

preliminary course of Spanish reading, and a list of some of the principal 

writers on Spanish literature for those who wish to continue the study of the 
subject. The volume is provided with an index. 

Dorr, Romess Cuunper. Ancient India: 2000 B.C.—800 A.D. 
(Longmans.) 18mo. Cloth. Pp. 196. 2s. 6d. With two 
maps. 

This volume is the first of a series of Epochs of Indian History. 

Pripeaux, 8S. T. An Historical Sketch of Bookbinding. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.) Small 4to. Cloth. Pp. 303. 6s, 
An extended reprint of the introduction contributed to the catalogue of 

the Exhibition of Binders, held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1891. 

Miss Prideaux does not intend her book as an exhaustive historical treatise, but 

simply ‘as a help to those interested in the subject, as such information as it 

contains is only to be found scattered up and down expensive illustrated works, 

The volume also contains a chapter on ‘‘ Early Stamped Bindings,” by Mr. E. 

Gordon Duff, an exhaustive bibliography, an index, and, as frontispiece, 4 

collotype reproduction of a binding of St. Cuthbert’s Gospel. The beautiful 

“ end-paper ” used in the volume is a copy of one made at Nuremberg at the 

end of the last century. 

Swetz, F. J..M.A. Primer of Italian Literature. (Clarendon 
‘Press, Oxford.) 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 184. 3s. 6d 
A short elementary handbook to the history of Italian literature, forming 

one of the Clarendon Press Series, 


LEGAL, POLITICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Dv Cane, Cononen Sir Epmunp F. The Punishment and 
Prevention of Crime. (Macmillan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 235. 2s. 6d. 

The new volume of the cheap re-issue of the series devoted to the 

English Citizen: His Rights and Responsibilities. 


Hosxovsr, L. T.,M.A. The Labour Movement. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. xii, 98. 3s. 6d. 

A volume of ‘the Reformer’s Bookshelf Series designed ‘‘to state and 
briefly defend certain principles of economic reform ; to show that under many 
differences of application and detail these principles are common to various 
industrial movements of the present day ; and, accordingly, to argue that the 
movements in question have a natural basis for a closer alliance with one 
another, and a reasonable claim on the support of all who desire a remedy for 
economic ills.” It professes to give neither a history of the Labour Movement 
nor a statistical account of the present industrial position. 

Minto, Wiuitam, M.A. Logic Inductive and Deductive. 

(John Murray.) Crown 8yo, Cloth. Pp. 373. 4s. 6d. 

W F One of the University Extension Manuals completed by Professor Minto a 
short time before his death. In this book he has attempted to put the study of 
logical formule on a historical basis, and to increase the power of logic as a 
practical discipline. The different chapters embody a large part of his 
teaching in the philosophical class-room of his University. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
School Libraries. (‘The Schoolmaster, 14, Red Lion Court.) 6d. 


(Swan 


This pamphlet, reprinted from the Schoolmaster, contains some usefal hints _ 


upon the formation of a school library—both for boys and girls—and a lengthy, 
ly very complete, list of suitable books. 
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Brown, James. D. A Handbook of Library Appliances. 
(David Stott.) Paper covers. Pp. 56. Is. 
A handbook dealing with the technical equipment of libraries from fittings 
and furniture to recipes for paste, etc. 


Tuoyts, E. E. How to Decipher and Study Old Documents: 
being a Guide to the Reading of Ancient Manuscripts. 
(Elliot Stock). Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 143. 4s. 6d. 
With an Introduction Sy Mr. C, Trice Martin, Assistant-Keeper of Her 

Mojesty’s Records. 


The Amateur Photographer’s Annual, 1893. (Hazell, Watson 
and Viney.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 216. 2s. 
Contains a complete guide to carbon printing, practical articles, and a holi- 
day guide to the leading photographic haunts in the Empire. It is illustrated 
with one carbon print and thirteen collotypes. q 


What to Read: Fabian Tract, No. 29. (Fabian Society, 276, 
Strand.) Pp. 32. 3d. 

A valuable list of books on economic problems for all interested in*the study 
of social questions. 

Witson, Epwarp L. (Editor.) Photographic Mosaics: an 
Annual Record of Photographic Progress. (Gay and 
Bird.) Paper covers. Pp. 282, 2s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 
This is an American work, and it is interesting to note from its illustra- 

tions that the best American ‘‘half-tone”’ reproductions are much inferior to 

the best English. The articles upon different technical subjects contributed 
by ewe editor and various specialists will be of the greatest value to photo- 
graphers. 


POETRY, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


Beatty, Pakenuam. Sprete Carmina Muse. (George Bell 
and Sons.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 140. 4s. 6d. net. 
There are many pieces among tiese ‘‘ songs of a despised muse ” above the 

average of minor verse, but Mr. Beatty is unable to remain at the high level 
that he occasionally reaches. It is not so much that his verses are facile, as 
that they are laboured and unequal, and sometimes rough and unmusical. One 
or two of the sonnets are successful, and some of the dramatic fragments are 
dramatic; but Mr. Beatty is at his best in his dedication to Robert Browning, 
and jn the section entitled “ Pilgrimage.” ‘The Wreck of the Birkenhead,’’ 
too, is a striking*piece of verse which might well be applied to a more recent 
calamity—the loss of the Victoria. 


De Grucny, Avcusta. Under the Hawthorn. (Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 85. 
5s. net. 

A very pleasing collection of minor verse. The title-page is from a 
design by Mr. Walter Crane. 

Exuis, Havenock (Editor). The Best Plays of Christopher 
Marlowe. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown §8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. xlvii., 430. 2s. 6d. New Edition. 

A volume of the Mermaid Series of the Old Dramatists, containing, in 
addition to Mr. Havelock Ellis’s critical essay upon Marlowe,.a general 
introduction to the series by the late Mr. J. Addington Symonds in the shape 
of an essay on ‘“‘The English Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I.,” and an etched portrait of Edward Alleyne from the picture in 
Dulwich College. The plays printed are ‘‘ Tamburlaine the Great,” ‘‘ Dr. 
Faustus,” ‘* The Jew of Malta,” and ‘* Edward the Second.” - 2 


Eyre-Topp, GrorGe. Scottish Ballad Poetry. (William 
Hodge and Co., Glasgow.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 323. 5s. 
A volume of the Abbotsford Series of the Scottish Poets, which attempts 
to furnish, in authentic form, a collection of what is finest in the ballad poetry 
of Scotland. There is no index of authors, but the chronological order has been 
retained as far as possible, and the editor, besides contributing a lengthy 
introduction, writes a brief bibliographical note to each ballad. 


Golden Treasury Psalter. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. net. Pp. 266. 

The first edition appeared in 1870; it was re-issued in 1871, and now a 
third edition is called for. It still bears on its title-page the information that ‘it 
is an abridgment of ‘‘the Psalms chronologically arranged” by ‘‘ Four 
Friends.” The identity of the “‘ Four Friends” has only within the last few 
weeks been disclosed. The gentlemen who thus concealed their identity were 
Mr F. E. Kitchener, formerly headmaster of Newcastle-under-Lyme School, 
now of Stone, Staffordshire; Dr. A. W. Potts, of Edinburgh, now deceased ; 
Mr. J. S. Philpotts, of Bedford School ; and Mr. M. Arnold (not Matthew) also 
deceased. 


Housman, Laurence (Editor). Selections from the Writings 
of William Blake. (Kegan Paul.) 12mo. Parchment. 
Pp. xxxi., 259. 6s. 

A volume of the well-known Parchment Library, whose beautiful format, 
even in these days of dainty books, no publisher has been able to excel. Mr. 
Housman is an illustrator thoroughly steeped in the traditions of Blake’s art, 
and is by sympathy and knowledge admirably qualified to prepare this 
selection from the writings, both in prose and verse, of the poet whose work 
formed the subject of an article in a recent number of this Revmw, His 
introductory essay is an excellent piece of work. A reproduction of one of 
Blake’s most characteristic designs forms the frontispiece of the volume. 
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Ipsen, Henrik. The Master Builder. (Heinemann.) Paper 

covers. Is. 

This is more than a popular edition“of [bsen’s latest drama, for it contains 
a biographical and theatrical note by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and ** An Appendix 
for Critics” in the shap* of an open letter by Mr. William Archer to his friend, 
Mr. A. B. Walkley, the dramatic critic of the Speaker and of the Star. In his 
criticisms upon the play, and iu an article in the fortnightly, Mr. Walkley 
had protested his inability to conquer the ‘true inwardness,” the symbulic 
intention, of the play ; and iu his letter—extending over nearly thirty pages— 
Mr. Archer endeavours to make clear the fact that ‘the melo.ty, the plot” of 
the play, apart from its symbolism,*is in no way obscure, and that Mr. Walkley’s 
objections and criticisms are rather the result of an undue desire to find out an 
inner meaning, when, after all, an inver meaning is not altogether necessary 
to its enjoyment, than to any inherent defect in Ibsen’s treatment of his theme. 


Nicuoison, Brinstey, M.D. (Editor). The Best Plays of 
Ben Jonson. VolumelI. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. Ixxii., 382. 2s. 6d. 

A volume of the Mermaid Series of the Old Dramatists. For some time 
this series has been out of print, but Mr. Fisher Unwin has now arrange! for 
its publication, and the present is the first of three volumes which a:e to be 
devoted to Ben Jonson. It contains three plays: ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,” 
“Every Man out of his Humour,” and “ The Poetaster.” ‘The critical intro- 
duction is by Mr. C. H. Herford, and a portrait of the poet appears as 
frontispiece. 


Selections from the Poems of Walter C. Smith. (Maclehose, 

Glasgow.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 175. 3s. 6d. 

The author of ‘“ Olrig Grange” has, in this country at least, never 
achieved his due popularity ; and it is to be boped that this selection from 
books that he has already published will help to make his work more widely 
known. He is a poet of unusual versatility: his songs have the true lyric 
grace, his “character sketches” and ‘‘dramatic fragments” are admirably 
concéived and executed, and in every poem that he has written there is a 
depth of thought, combined with a fituess and picturesqueness of phrase, which 
make this collection unusually interesting. Amouvg modern minor poets Mr. 
Smith has certainly no mean place. 


Suepiock, J. 8. (Editor). 
(Augener.) 2s. 6d. 
Forty-one studies for the pianoforte, by J. B. Cramer, with comments by 

Beethoven, and prefave, explanatory notes, etc., by Mr. Shedlock. It is a 

volume for which students and teachers will be grateful, Beethoven’s terse 

comments on each study having been translate into English, while all other 
marks by Beethoven are carefully reproduced. 

Sraruam, H. Hearucore. Form and Design in Music. 
(Chapman and Hall.) Cloth. Pp. 114. 2s. 6d. 

This outline of the esthetic conditions of music and musical composition 
formed originally the iirst chapter of the author’s “‘My Thoughts on Music 
and Musicians.” In its present form it has been revised, and some additional 
information has been aided. 


Saaw, G. Bernarp. Widowers’ Houses. (Henry and Co.) 

Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. xxiv., 126. 2s. 6d. net. 

The first of the Independent Theatre Series of Plays which Mr. J. T- 
Grein, the president of the Independent Theatre Society, proposes to elit. No 
recent English play has excited so much attention as ‘* Widowers’ Houses,” 
and however it may have been acted, it at least makes amusing reading. Mr. 
Shaw’s preface, in which he criticises his critics, and his appendices, in which 
he reprints various letters which he wrote to the papers after the appearance of 
the play, are very interesting, and go to prove in what a parlous state is the 
average dramatic criticism of the present day. Mr. Grein’s short general 
introduction to the series is somewhat fatuous and ill-written, 


SCIENCE. 

Burnett, J. Comprox, M.D. Curability of Tumours by 
Medicines. (Homeopathic Publishing Co.) Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 332. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Burnett is a consisteut opponent of the practice of removing tumours 
by operation, believing that in the majority of cases it may be avoidel by 


medical treatment. He includes cancer under the heading of tumours, but he 
intends treating of that malady in a separate’ work. 
Fournet, 1892. (Hournet, 18, Bentinck Street.) Folio. 42s. 
M. Fournet is a French oculist who has settled in London. His original 
ideas upon his science have led him to publish this volume, in which, in a 
manner hardly to be understood of laymen, he makes some astonishing 
attacks upon the methods of treatment prescribel by well-known eye 
specialists: Mr. Critchett, Mr. Brudevell-Cartet, Mr. Nettleship, Mr. Couper, 
Dr. Quarry Silcock and Mr. Lawson. The size of the volume is explaine! by 
the fact that M. Fournet has repro ‘ued in facsimile a number of letters, pre- 
scriptions, and other documents. 


GaLTon, Francis, F.R.S. Decipherment of Blurred Finger 

Prints. (Macmillan.) 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

A supplementary chapter to Mr. Galton’s “ Finger Prints,” in which he 
discusses the objections that have been raised to this method of criminal regis- 
tration, on the ground that ordinary officials would fail to take the prints with 
sufficient sharpness, and that no jury would convict on finger-print evidence. 
A number of plates are given, showing examples of different prints enlarged by 
photography. 


The Beethoven-Cramer Studies. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 

GARNIER, JoHN. Sin and Redemption; or, The Spirit and 
Principle of the Cross of Christ. (Elliot Stock.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 508. 9s. 

This work is written from a Christian standpomt, and is addressed princi- 
pally t» believers in Christianity. Some, however, of the arguments recently 
taken by opponents of Christianity are discussed. 


GLADDEN, WAsuineTon. Tools and the Man: Property and 
Industry under the-Christian Law. (James Clarke and Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 308. 

The-substance o¢ a course of lectures delivered to the students of the New 
Haven Theological Seminary, and portions of which have also been delivered at 
Cor: ell University and at Mansfield College, Oxford. Mr. Gladden believes 
that the Christian law, when rightly interprete, contains the solution of the 
social problem, and that Christianity not ouly holds.up a beautiful ideal, but 
that it presents the only theory of industrial aut social order that can be made 
to work. 


Meditations and Devotions of the late Cardinal Newman. 
(Longmans.) Long Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 611. 5s. net. 
These papers were likely, nrost of them, to have forme! part of a “ Year- 

Book of Devotion” for reading and meditation according to the seasons and 

feasts of the year, which Cardinal Newman had for many years intended to 

compile, but which many circumstances prevented his finishing. 


Voysey, Rev. Cuarues, B.A. The Sling and the Stone, 
Volume X. (Williams and Norgate.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 440. 
10s. 6d. 

This volume is divide into four sections: (a) Revelation Tested on Moral 

Grounds; (b) The Bible and Molern Criticism; (:) Ou the Book entitled 

**Lux Mundi”; (d) The Voice of tiod. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
BARTHOLOMEW, J. G., F.R.G.S. The Tourist’s Atlas-Guide to 

the Continent of Europe. (George Piilip and Son.) Crown 

8vo. Cloth. 168 Maps. 5s. 

A series of aimirably clear section maps anf plans, with brief notes for 
travellers as to hotels, railway stations, restaurants, etc. The plans of the 
different towus will be found particularly usefal. 


Barrett, C. R. B. Illustrated Guides to the Eastern Counties, 

(Lawrence and Bullen.) Paper covers. 64. each. 

The third, fourth, and fifth volumes of this ex:ellent series. No.3 deals 
with St. Osyth, Wivenhoe, Fingringhoe, and Brightlingsea; No. 4 with South- 
end and its surroundings; No. 5 with Ipswich, auil the routes from Ipswich to 
Harwich and Felixstowe. 

Beit, Nancy. The Tourist’s Art Guide to Europe. (George 

Philip and Son.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 328. 5s. 

A handbook, very excellently illustrated, to the art treasures of every 
important town on the Continent. Gooi indices add greatly to the volume’s 
usefulness, 

Howarp, B. Doveias, M.A. Life with Trans-Siberian Savages. 

(Longmans.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 209 6s. 

This is a result of an intimate stady made by Mr. Howard of the natives of 
the Island of Saghalian, the ultimate penal colouy to which are now sent all the 
most dangerous of the Russian exiles. He cousilers these natives to be “the 
most ancient, distant and least known savages surviving ia Asia,” and the 
value of his researches can be unlerstood when it is said that for nearly three 
hundred years no other observer has written upon the subject. Mr. Howard 
was specially lucky in the conditions under which he worked, for he lived in 
Saghalian as the guest of the governor, who gave him every opportunity and 


facility for observation. 
Incus, H. R. G. The Great North Road Map. (Gall and 
Cloth. 2s. 


Inglis.) 18mo. 

A very handy and distinct map of the road between London and Edin- 
burgh, arranged in an ingenious manner which allows of an unusual amount 
of detail. When opene! to its full leugth, the map is some yards in length. 
Mites, E. J.. M.D. Byoways in the Southern Alps. (H. K. 

Lewis.) 8vo. Boards. Pp. 120. 

Illustrated sketches of spring and summer resorts in Italy and Switzerland. 
Warton, Caprain W. J. L., R.N., F.R.S. (Editor). Captain 

Cook’s Journal during his First Voyage Round the World 

made in H.M. Bark “Endeavour,” 1768-1771, (Elliot 

Stock.) 4to. Cloth. Pp. lvi., 400. 21s. 

Oddly enough this is the first volume to contain, entire and untouched, the 
original journal kept by Captain Cook upon the earliest of his voyages ; for 
Dr. Hawkesworth, in whose hands, upon the return of the bark, was placed 
the task of preparing the account of the voyage, decide} that it would be better 
to compile it from the journals of Captain Cook, Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander and 
others; the result being a jumble of facts somewhat unsatisfactory to the 
modern reader, anxious, not unnaturally, to get as clear an idea as possible not 
only of the voyage itself but also of the great mariner who made it. Now the 
Journal has been literally transeribed from the original manuscript, its interest 
and value being enhanced by the addition by Captain Wharton of a memoir of 
Captain Cook’s life, and a number of notes. A portrait appears as frontispiece. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Amateur Work.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. July. 64. 
Scene-Painting for Amateurs. LIllustratel. H. L, Benwell. 
The Spectroscope: How to Construct It. Illustrated. O. Beckerlegge. 


American Journal! cf Politics.—114, Nassau Street, New York. June. 
35 cents. 


White Supremacy in the South—How Perpetuated without Violation of Law. 
J. H. Pitman. 


“The Immigration Question in Congress. Richard H. Sylvester. 


Woman’s Sphere not in Politics. Wm. W. Phelps. 

The Woman of T'-day as Wif: and Mother. Mrs. Mabel Cronise Jones. 
The Danger of the Hour: Luxury and Extreme Poverty. 

Money and Civilisation. G. 8S. Kimball. 

Patriotism, Morality, and Pucca Alien R. Foote. 

Drunkenness and the Remedy. Leslie E. Keeley. 


Andover Review.—Gay and Bird, 27, King William Street, Strand. 
June, 23. 
Switzcriand as a Nursery of Politics. Joseph King. 
Primary Qualifications for the Ministry. Kev. D. N. Beach : 
The Ethics of Confucius, as Seen in Japan. Rev. J. H. De Forest. 
Wealth. Rev. De. A. P. Peabody. 
The Double Advantage of the Modern Preacher, 
Archeological Notes. Prof. Taylor. 
Anglo-Continental.—16, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury, E.C. June. 6d. 


German ialects in Tyrol and Vorarlberg. 
Peter Pindar. R. Murray Gilchrist. 


Antiquary.—Elliot Stock. July. 1s. 


The Proposed Demolition of a Part of Sheriff-Hutton Castle. Illustrated. 
Researches in Crete. Lllustrated. Prof. F. Halbherr. 

Notes on Archwology in Ilkley Museum. Illustrated. Roach Le Schonix. 
Fainsborough durivg the Great Civil War, 1642-1648. Edward Peacock. 


+ Arena.—Brentano. June. 2s. 64. 


Insanity and Genius. Arthur McDonald. 

The ‘Liberal Churches and Scepticism. M. D. Shutter. 
Women Wage-Karvers. VJ. Helen Campbell. 

Save the American Home. I. E. Deen. 

Arsenic versus Cholera. -R. B. Leach. 

Does the Country Demand the Free Coinage of Silver? <A. C. Fisk. 
Freedom in Dress. Frances E. Russell. 

Union for Practical Progress. B. O. Flower. 

Our National Flower : Symposium Advocating the Maize. 
Islam, Past and Preseut. Professor F. W. Sanders. 
Parisian Fashionable Folly. Illustrated. B. 0, Flower. 


Argosy.—8, New Burlington Street. July. 6d. 
St. Andrews. Alice Macdonald. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review.—Simpkin, Marshall. July. 5s. 
The Defence of India. Lord Chelmsford. 
The Proposed Changes in the indian Army. Major-Gen. F. H. Tyrrell. 
The Franco-Siam Impasse. 
France and Siam. Muang-Thai. 
Is India Safe? Sir Lepel H. Griffin. 
The Afghan Dilemma. 
Russian Turkistan, P. Gault. 
Indians in England and the Indian Civil Service. Dr. Leitner. 
The Capabilities of Eastern Ibea, Francis Parry. 
The Position of Canada. J. Castell Hopkins. 
History of Tchamp.a (now Anvam or Cochin-China), E. Aymonier. 
Where was Mount Sinai? Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
Indian Hill Stations for retired Anglo-Indiaus. R. A. Sterndale. 
The Oriental Weather in England, Pandit Indravarma Saraswati. 
Yamato Damashi-I, or, The Spirit of Old Japan. Arthur Diosy. 
Atalanta.—5a, Paternoster Row. July. 6d. 
On the Breton Border. Illustrated. Katherine S. and Gilbert Macquoid. 
The Children’s Country Holidays. Tllustrate!. L. T. Meade. 
The Development of Character in Fiction. Maxwell Grey. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Wari, Lock, Salisbury Square. July. 1s, 
In the Heart of the Summer. Edith M. Thomas. 
Admiral Lord Exmouth. A. T. Mahan. 
Passports, Police, and Post Office in Russia. Isabel F. Hapgood. 
A General Election. Sir Edward Strachey. 
Governor Morton and the Sons of Liberty. W. D. Foulke. 
ge in the Correspondence of Petrarch. Harriet W. Preston and Louise 
joxige. 

Problems of Presumptive Proof. James W. Clarke. 
If Public Libraries, why not Public Museums? E. S. Morse. 

Bankers’ Magazine.—85, London Wall. July. Is. 6d. 
The Miat Report. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
A New Crisis in America. 
Banking Profits in Past Half-Year. 
‘The Bank Suspensions in Australia. 
Actuaries and Income-Tax. Professor Freeriksen. 





Belford’s Monthly.—Monon Block, Chicago. June. 3 dols. per annum. 
Are They Hallucinations? Illustrated. Miles Menander Dawson. 
baer Fair Intercollegiate Base Ball Tournament. Illustrated. Francis W. 
Coler. 
Evolution of a Library: The Bancroft Library, San Francisco, Illustrated. 
Hubert H. Bancroft. 
The Apotheosis of ‘‘ Madame.” Hester Higbee. 


Biblical World.—46, Great Russell Street. June. 9s. a year. 
Avesta, the Bible of Zoroaster. Professor A. V. W. Jackson. 
The First Written Gospel, Lester Bradner, junior. 


Blackwood.—37, Paternoster Row. July. 2s. 64. 
The Religion of Letters, 1750-1850. 
The Romantic Marriage of Major James Achilles Kirkpatrick, sometime 
British Resident at the Court of Hyderabad. Sir Edward Strachey. 
Evenings with Madame Mohl. 
A Novel by a Jesuit Father: ‘‘ Pequefieces,” by Don Luis Coloma. 
Australia and India : Their Financial Conditions and Mutual Relations, 
Baron Hyde de Neuville’s Mempirs. 
Chance Shots and Odd Fish. ‘ A Son of the Marshes.” 
The Sforza Book of Hours. 
The Death of Sir Anthony d’ Arces de la Bastie. 
The Irish Magistracy and Constabulary under Home Rule. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. June 15. 6d. 
The Importation and Consumption of Mutton in France. 
The Settlement of Labour Disputes in Italy. a 
The Foreign Trade of China in 1892. 


Bohemian.—32, New Inn Chambers. July. 34d. 

T. H. Hall Caine. With Portrait. 

Cabinet Portrait Gallery.—Cassell. July. 1s. 
Portraits and Biographies of Sir Edwin Arnold, Lady Colin Campbell, and 

Mr. Sidney Webb. 
Californian' Illustrated Magazine.—Brentano, June. 1s. 6d. 

The Grand Canon of the Colorado. Illustrated. Chas. F. Summis. 
Dynamical Geology of the Grand Canon. Illustrated. Richard Hay Drayton. 
Our Treaties with China. Fred. J. Masters. 
The Land of the Shah: lersia, Illustrated. Theodore Copeland. 
The Danger to the Republic. Richard H. McDonald. 
Some Spanish Authors, lllustrated, Arthur B. Simonds. 
A Wheelman’s Look through the “‘ Lick.” Illustrated. J. G. Bliss, 
Hypnotism—A Normal! Faculty. Wm. A. Spalding. 
Titles won by the Pen. Arthur Inkersley. 
Picturesque Utah. Iliustrated. Genevieve L. Browne. 
Around the South Pole. J. J. Peatfield. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Publishing Co., Torqpto. June. 25 cents. 
cteria and their Role in Nature. Illustrated. John J. Mackenzie. 
The Aorta of North American Commerce: The Great Lakes. Chauncey N. 


Dutton. 
The Women of the United States, (gerard a Logsdail, 
Dak to Peshawur. Illustrated. A. H. Morr 
The Behring Sea Question. Z. A. Lash. 
The Nickel Region of Canada. Illustrated. H. A. Hilyard. 


Cape Magazine.—Dennis Edwards, Cape Town. May. 9d. 
In a Cape Prison. Charles A. Goade. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. July. 7d. 
Royal Princes and Their Brides. Illustrated. 
Right Hon. H. H. Fowler, M.P. Illustrate. R. Blathwayt, 
In Parliament Assembled. IV. Illustrated. A. F. Robins. 
In the Isle of Purbeck. Illustrated. Edith E. Cuthell. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—Cassell. July. 6d. 
e- Caricature in Politics: A Chat with Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, 
A Peep at the National Bird-Room: A Chat with Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 
Underwriters and the Risks They Run. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—27, King William Street, Strand. May 30. 
cents, 
Fast Trains of England and America. Illustrated. Gov. Lodian. 
Power-Transmission from Central Stations. Dr. Louis Bell. 
Modern Gas and Oil Engines. III. ‘ Albert Spies. 
Steam Engines at the World’s Fair. 1. Illustrated. = L. Clark, 
The Lif: and Inventions of, Edison. VI. Illustratel. A. and W. K. L. 


Dickson. 
Catholic Fireside.—92, Fleet Street. July. 641. 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Paltimore. With Portrait. 
The Catholic Church in the Pacific: The Mission of Hawaii. 


Catholic World.—Burns and Oates, 28, Orchard Street. June. 35 cents. 

The Human Soul of Jesus Christ. Very Rev. A. F. Hewit. 

The Latest Phase of the Drink Question, and the Keeley Cure. Illustrated. 
Rev. A. B. O’Neill. 

What are We Doing fur Non-Catholics? Rey. Arthur M. Clark. 

Where the Spirit of St. Vincent Lives: Mt. St. Vincent School for Girls, 

Illustrated. Marion J. Brunowe. 
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"Sarah Siddons. 


Juty.] 


Institute for Woman’s Professions. F. M. Edse' 
The tos} Attitude of Catholics towards Modern Biblical Criticism. Very 


Rev. H. I. D. Ryder. 
The ecies ts of tiene Rule. John F. O’Shea. 
Celtic Monthly.—Sinclair, Glasgow. 
Scottish Superstitions. Nora Hopper. 


Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. 
The Most Picturesque Place in the Worli.- Ilustrated. 
Pennell. 
Thomas Hardy. With Portrait. Harriet W. Preston 
The Official Defence of Russian Persecution. Joseph Jacobs. 
ne, —_ the Autobiography of Salvini. With Portrait. Tommaso 
alvini 


July. 2d. 


July. 1s. 4d. 
J. and E. R. 


With Portrait. Edmund Cosse, 

Old Portsmouth Profiles. Illustrated. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

The Author of “Gulliver”: Jonathan Swift. Illustrated. 
Oliphant. 

An Artist’s Letters from Japan. Illustrated. 

The Treatment of Disease by Suggestion. Illustrated. A. Mc. L. Hamilton. 

Famous Indians. Illustrated. C. E. S. Wood. 

A Voice for the People of Russia, George Kennan. 


M. 0. W. 
John La Farge. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. July. 7d. 


Some Facts about Marine Surveying. 

Plovers and their Peculiarities. H. A. Bryden. 
‘The First Steamer to Cross the Atlantic. 

The Sense of Sight in Animals, 


Charities Review.—43, East 10th Street, New York. June. 

The Bureau of Charities and Correction at the World’s 
Nathaniel S. Rosenau. 

Would Personal Influence Diminish Pauperism? Mrs. E. C. Bolles. 
“* Felix Qui Causam Cognavit.” Josephine Shiw Lowell. 
The Movement to Establish People’s Banks. Wilton ‘Tournier. 
General Rocliff Brinkerhoff. With Portrait. Joseph P. Byers 
George B. Buzelle: His Life and Work. 
The {nternational Congress on Africa. 


20 cents. 
Columbian Exposition. 


Frederick Perry Noble. 


Chums,—Cassell. July. 6d. 
How to Form a Collection of British Birds’ Eggs. Illustrated. 


1 R. Kearton. 
The 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys) and the Rifle Brigade. 


Illustrated. 
Classical Review.—David Nutt, 270, Strand. June. 1s. 6d. 

Credner and the Codex Bezae. J. Rendel Harris. 

Justin Martyr and the Gospel of Peter. C. Taylor. 

Critical Notes on the Republic of Plato. H. Richards. 

Pater’s Plato and Platonism. L. Campbell. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—27, Paternoster Row. July. 61. 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands. Rev. H. B. Tristram. 
The Rapture of the Saints. Rev. J. Stuart Russell. 
Ezekiel, the Apocalypse of the Old Testament. Rev. H. H. Gowen. 


Contemporary Review.—Isbister. July. 2s. 6d. 

The Future of Siam. Henry Norman. 
The Teaching of Civic Duty. James Bryce. 
Ulster: Facts and Figures. A Reply. Thomas Sinclair. 
My Testament. Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. 
The Spencer-Weismann Controversy. G. J. Romanes, with a note by Herbert 

Spencer and Professor Marcus Hartog. 
Undoing the Work of the Reformation. 
Winchester College, 1393-1893. A. F, Leach. 
A May-Day Dialogue. II. Vernon Lee. 
The Original Poem of Job. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


ie ial Cornhill Magazine.—15, Waterloo Place. July. 64. 
e 


Texts and Mottoes. 

Tournaments and Matches. 

“* With Edged Tools.” New Serial. 

** A Widow’s Tale.” New Serial. Mrs. Oliphant. 


Cosmopolitan,—International News Company, Bream’s Buildings, 
Charicery Lane. June. 25 cents. 


The City of Brooklyn. Illustrated. Murat Halstead. 

The Chase of the Chongo. Illustrated. Chas. F. Summis. 

Sorosis. Illustrated. Margaret M. Merrill. 

The Fyn and Decline of the Hawaiian Monarchy. 
owen, 


Archdeacon Farrar. 


Illustrated. Herbert I. 


The Merrimac and the Cumberland. Illustrated. T. 0. Selfridge, junior. 
Omega: The Last Days of the World. Illustrated. Camille Flammarion. 
—— Baber, Emperor of Hindustan, 1482-1530. Illustrated. Edward 
olden, 
The Deserted Homes of New England. Illustrated. Clifton Johnson. 
What Society offers Mary Grew. Clara S. Davidge. 
The F cane Woman of Spain: Emilia Pardo Bazan” Illustrated. 
Notes of the Brussel Monetary Conference. Illustrated. E. Benj. Andrews. 
Dial.—24, Adams Street, Chicago. 10 cents. 
June 1. 


Sylvester 


A Russian Evangelist: Madame de Krudener. 


June 16. 
Democracy and Education. 
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Economic Journal.—Macmillan and Co. June. 5s. 


Statistics of some Midland Villages. Joseph Ashby and Bolton King. 
Labour Federations. Clem Edwards. 

State Promotion of Industrial Peace. D. F. Schloss. 

Patriarchal versus Socialistic Remedies. John Graham Brooks. 
Adam Smith and His Re'ations to Recent Economics. L. L. Price. 
The Taxation of Ground Rents. Profeesor C. F. Bastable. 

The Australian Banking Crisis. Arthur Ellis. 

Australia under Protection. Matthew Macfie. 

‘The Homestead Strike. Professor F. W. Taussig. 

The Conditions of State Relief in Denmark. C. H. Leppington. 
The Study of Political Economy in Japan. Jinchi Soyela. 

The Hull Shipping Dispute. Clem Edwards. 


Educational Review.—2, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hiil. 


English Literature: Its Teaching in Schools. J. Wells. 

The Need for Educational Reprints. Foster Watson. 

The Educational Aspect#of Hungary. Miss Margaret Fletcher. 

‘Fechnical Education for London: Mr. Llewellyn Smith’s Report to the London 
County Council, William Garnett. 

Abraham Sharp, the Mathematician. E. M. Langley. 


Educational Review. (America.)—F. Norgate and Co. June. Is. 8d. 


Plans of Organization for School Purposes in Large Cities. Andrew S, Draper. 

The Newspaper and the College. Chas. F. Thwing. 

Spanish-Californian Schools, Chas. H. Shinn. 

University Participation—a Substitute for University Extension. 
Hart. 

Library Facilities for S:udy in Europe. 


July. 64. 


Albert B. 
J. Howard Gore. 


Engineering Magazine.—George Tucker, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 
June. 25 cents. 


What Will the Democrats Do? A Forecast of Tariff Legislation. 
Witt Warner. 

Great Britain at the World’s Fair. J.mes Dredg>. 

The Latest and Greatest Cunarder: the Campania. Illustrated. 

Evolution of the Lron-Founder’s Art. Stephen Bolland. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway. Fred. Hobart. 

English and American Railways. III. Illustrated. W. M. Acworth. 

The Amerjcan Passenger Elevator. Illustrated. Thomas E. Brown, junior. 

Progress in Steam-Engineering. Lf. Professor R. H. Thurston. 

Fire Risks in Electric Insulation. Prof. F. A. C. Perrine. 

Modern American Country Houses. Illustrated. John Beverley Robinson. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—-Eiward Arnold, Bedford Street. 
July. 6d. 


John De 


The Romance of Modern London. II.—In the Small Hours. Illustrated. 

In a County Prison. Illustrated. C. Rayleigh Vicars. 

Bagshot Park : The Residence of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 
Arthur H. Beavan. 

The North Pole up to Date: A Sketch. Illustrated. Andrew A. W. Drew. 

A Chat about Cricket. LL. Illustrated. Rev. W. K. Bedford. 


Expositor.—27, Paternoster Row. July. 1s. 


Christianity in the Roman Empire. Prof. Mommsen. 

The Church and the Empirg in the First Century. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
St. Paul’s Conception of the Doctrine of Sin. Prof. A. B. Bruce. 
Abelard’s Doctrine of the Atonement. Rev. H. Rashdall. 

The Chronology of Ezra IV. 6-23. Bishop Hervey. 


Illustrated. 


Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. July. 6d. 


The Babylonian Story of the Fall. W. St. Chad Boscawen. 
Frederick Godet. Prof. A. Gretillat. 


The Teaching of Our Lord as to the Authority of the Old Testament. Bishop 
Ellicott. 
The Kingdom of God. Rev. J. H. Bernard and Others. 
Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. July. 6d. 
Ins and Outs. Illustrated. H. Somerset Bullock. 
The Chief Mountains of the Oberland, Switzerland. L[llustratei. Rev. W. 


Senior. 
Folk-Lore.—(Quarterly.) David Nutt, 270, Strand. June. 3s. 6d. 


Cinderella and Britain. Alfred Nutt. 

The False Bride. (Gertrude M. Godden. 

English Folk-Dram:. LI. T. Fairman Ordish. 

Folk-Lore Gleanings from County Leitrim. Leland L. Duncan. 

Balochi Tales. M. Longworth Dames. 

Obeah Worship in East and West Indies. 
M. J. Wathouse. 

The Oldest Icelandic Folk-Lore. 

The Folk. Joseph Jacobs. 


Illustrated. May Robinson and 


W. A. Craigie. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. July. 2s. 6d. 


A Visit to Prince Bismarck. G, W. Smalley. 

The Evolution of Our Race. Frede:ic Harrison. 

Beautiful London. Grant Allen. 

The Recent Solar Eclipse. Prof. Thorpe. 

The Dynasty of the Brohans. Ange Galdemar. 

The Mausoleum of Ibsen. William Archer. 

The Progress of Women’s Trade-Unions. Miss E. March-Phillips. 
The Russian Intrigues in South-Eastern Europe. C. B. Roylance-Kent. 
Advance of the United States during One Hundred Years. Dr. Brock. 
French Movements in Eastern Sism. Sir Richird Temple. 
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Forum.—37, Bedford Street, Strand. April. 2s. 6d, 

Grave Obstacles to Hawaiian Annexation. Thomas M. Cooley. 
China’s View of Chinese Exclusion. Rev. Gilbert Reid. 

~ Half a Million Dollars a Day for Pensions, J. De W. Warner. 
“The Decisive Breach in the Grand Army, Allen R. Foote. 
American Literary Criticism and its Value. H. H. Boyesen. 

The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States. Dr. * S. Billings. 

_ Office-Seekers and the President’s Manifesto. Louis Windmiiller. a 
~ Phe Financial Excitement and Its Causes. George Rutledge Gibscn. 

College Men first among Successful Citizens. Dr. Chas. F, Thwing. 

Our Public School System: A Summary. Dr. J. M. Rice. 


Franco-English Review.—22, Rue de la Banque, Paris. June 15. 
75 cents, 


Technical Education in English Villages. 5S. Willis. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular } pent. a ng Fifth Avenue, New York. 
5 cen 
Met tan Life in Summer. mbes L. J. Vance. 
Greenland and Its Mysteries. Illustrated. Mary Titcomb. 
Dalmatia and Albania. Lllustrated. T. G. Bonney. 
Foy News World of London. Illustrated. Edward Porritt. 
The Sailors of the Czar. Illustrated. Valerien Gribayedoff. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Chatto and Windus, July. 1s. 
The Roman Carnival. P. Morgan Watkins. 
_ The National Anthem: A Jacobite Hymn and Rebel Song. Stringer Batemin. 
Limited Liability. B.D. Mackenzie. 
Her Majesty’s Servants: Actors. G. B. Lancaster Woodburne. 
Prospecting in British Guiana. J. E. Playfair. 
Saint Paul du Var Re-diseovered. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. June. 2s. 
Do Glaciers Excayate? With Maps. Prof. T. G. Bonney. 
Pythe:s, the Discoverer of Britain. With Maps. ‘ Clements R. Markham. 
A Journey from the Shire River to Lake Mweru and the Upper Luapula. 
Alfred Sharpe. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—5é6, Paternoster Row. July. 64. 
Caroline of Anspach. Sarah Tytler. 
The Wealth of a Wood in July. Maude Morrison. 


Godey’s Magazine.—376, Strand. June. Is, 
A Modern Orpheus: Francis Saltus. Illustrated. Mel. R. Colquitt. 
The Women of Arctic Alaska. Lllustrated. Herbert L. Aldrich. 


Good Words.—Isbister. July. 6d. 
Empty Shells. Rev, Harry Jones. 
Suffolk Moated Halls. Illustrated. Dr. J. E. Taylor. 
James Thomson : a Poet of the Woods, Illustrated. Hugh Haliburton. 
Mr. Ruskin’s Titles. With Portrait. Mrs. E. ‘T. Cook. 
A Midsummer Day in Glen Nevis. Nether Lochaber. 


Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. July. 61. 


Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair and Rev. Dr. Pentecost. With Portraits. Raymond 
wayt. 
The Saturday Review and Mr. W. H. Pollock. With Portrait. 
John Ruskin on Education. William Jolly. 
cialism and its Leaders. Rev. 8. E. Keeble. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. July. 1s. 
Italian Gardens. Illustrated. Charles A. Platt. 
French Canadians in New England. Illustrated. H. Loomis Nelson. 
Side —_ on the German Soldier. TIllustrate1. Poultney Bigelow, 
Three English Race Meetings. Illustrated. R. Harding Davis. 
Algerian Riders. Illustrated Colonel T. A. Dodge. 
Chicago's Gentle Side. Julian Ralph. 
The Function of Slang. Prof. Brander Matthews. 


~ Hertfordshire Illustrated Review.—Elliot Stock. June 15. 1s. 


«The Tribe Accurst”: Snakes. Illustrated. Dr. A. Stradling. 
Bees and Bee-Farming. Illustrated. Arthur Smith. 


Humanitarian.—Swan Sonnenschein and Co., London. July. 61. 
The Alchemy of Maternity. Victoria Wooihull Martin. 
Medieval Medicine. Rev. Alfred Momerie. 
Anthropometrical Descriptions. Dr. A. Bertillon. 
Politics inthe Home. Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 
a To the Third and Fourth Generation.” New Serial, by Walter Besant. 


“Hygienic Review.—Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, July. 64. 
The Berlin-Vienna Walk. Kenneth Romanes. 
An Interview with Mrs. Mona Caird. Illustrated. S. A. Tooley. 
Drift Children, Illustrated, J. C. D. Power. 

Idler.—Chatto and Windus, July. 64. 

‘Alphonse Daudet a’ Home. Illustrated. Marie Adelaide Belloc. 
My First Book. Illustrated. I. Zangwill. 
Memoirs of a Female Nihilist. Illustrated. Sophie Wassilieff. 
The Idler’s Club: “* Tipping.” Joseph Hatton and others. 


Iilustrated Carpenter ae ae Dicks, 313, Strand. 
6d. 


The Building Mechanics of the Bea States, Arthur Seymour Jennings. 
Dover Harbour Works. 


Imperial Federation.—Cassell. June. 4s. per annum. 
The Imperial Institute. 
, dy Communications. 








Tue Review oF REvIEws. [Juxy. 


Index Library.—124, Chancery, Lane. June. 
Calendar of Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383-1558. 
Calendar of Gloucester Wills, 1541-1650. 

Calendar of Lichfield Peculiar Wills and Index. 

Abstracts of Gloucestershire Inquisitiones post mortem. 
Abstracts of London Inquisitiones post mortem. 


Irish Monthly.—4@ill, Dublin. July. 64 
Dr. Russell of Maynooth. XV. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—270, Strand. July. 3s. 
Hebrew and Greek Ideas of Providence and Divine Retribution. C. G. 
Montefiore. 
The Emperor Julian and the Jews. Rev. Michael Adler. 
Specimens of a Metrical English Version of Poems by Jehudah Halevi. Mrs. 
Henry Lucas. 
Missionary Judaism. Oswald John Simon. 


Journal of the Cork Historical and Archeological Society.— 
Guy, Cork. June. 64d, 

The Berehaven Chalice of 1597. Illustrated. Robert Day, 

Some Unpublished Records of Cork. C. G. Doran. 

The Private Bankers of Cork and the South of Ireland. C. M. Tenison. 

Journal ofgEducation.—8é6, Fleet Street. July. 6d. 
The Use of the Optical Lantern in Class Instruction (Prize Essay). Marie J. 
Mason. 

New Code for Evening Continuation Schools. 

A New Book on Infant Psychology. Professor Sully. 

Vivendo Discimus ! Notes on the Edinburgh Summer Meeting. 

Health in French Schools. Rev.,W. Burnet. 


, Journal of the Royal Galent a * pe nga rare Avenue, 
June, 6d. 


The Influence of Commerce on the Development of the Colonial Empire. H. 
Boyd-Carpenter. 


Kindergarten Magazine,—Woman’s Temple, Chicago. June. 25 cents. 
Home Reading for the Child. Helena C. Sterling. 
Kindergarten and Public School. A. H. Heinemann. 


King’s Own.—48, Paternoster Row. July. 6.1. 
Ancieut MSS. of the New Testament., Rev. J. Culross, 


The Apostle of the South Seas: John Williams. Rev. A. ‘I. Pierson. 
The Armed Cruiser Teutonic. Llustrated. Rev. R. Shindler. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, —53, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
July. 10 cents, 
A Flower of the Air: The Orchid. Illustrated, Nancy Mann Waildle. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. With Portrait. Ruth Ashmore. 
Charles Dickens’s Daughter: Mary Dickens. With Portrait. Fred. Dolman. 


Ladies’ Treasury.—23, Old Bailey. July. 7d. 
England in Egypt. Illustrated. 
Kvery Day Life of Indian Women. Captain R. C. Temple. 
Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. July. 6d. 
Story of the ‘* Eighteenth Royal Irish.” Surgeon-Major Alcock. 
Among the Tibetans. [llustrated, Isabella L. Bishop. 
The Way of the World at Sea: Board and Lodging. Illustrated. W. J. 
Gordon. 
Delinquent Animals. Helen Zimmern. 
The Only Likeness of Shakespeare : The Bust jn the Church of Stratford-on- 
Avon. Dr. Macaulay. 
The World as Known Forty Years after Columbus's (Great Discovery. With 


Map. 
Microscopic Sea Life. II. Illustrated, Henry Scherren. 


Light on the Way.—16, New Brown Street, Manchester. July. 2d. 


The Labour Church. Hugh V. Herford. 
Disestablishment up to Date. Hector Morison. 
Lippincott’s.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. July. 1s, 

Fanny Kemble at Lenox. C. B. Todd. 

On the Way: Washington City. Illustrated. Julian Hawthorne. 

Chicago Architecture. Jllustrated. Barr Ferree. 

What the United States Owes to Italy. Giovanni P. Morosini. 

The New Poetry and Mr. W. E. Henley. (Gilbert Parker. 

Literary Northwest.—Merrill, New York. June. 20 cents. 

The Last Sioux of Minnesota. Illustrated. Rev. John Gmeiner. 

Cliff Dwellers. Illustrated. Palmer Henderson. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Illustrated. Mrs. Mary J. Reid. 

A Study of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Master-Builder.” Lily A. Long. 

Minnesota State Conference of Charities and Correction. Illustrate |. 
Little Folks.—Cassell. July. 6:1. 

‘Fluffy and Jack,” New Serial. H. Atteridge. 

“ Wolf Ear the Indiang’ New Serial. Edward S. Ellis. 


Longman’s Magazine.—39, Patertioster Row. July: 6d. 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. Prof. J. A. Froude. 
The Size of the Sea. William Schooling. 

Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. June 15. 1s. 6d. 

The Necessity for the Study of Metaphysic. Bertram Keightley. 
Free Will and Karma. W. Kingsland. 
The Foundation of Christian Mysticism. Continued. Franz Hartmann. 
Theosophy or Psychological Religion : Prof. Alax. Miiller’s Gifford Lecture, 
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Theosophy and its Practical Application. Annie Besant. 
Karma and Astrology. Rai B. K. Laheri. 
The Fourth Dimension. Herbert Coryn. 


Ludgate Monthly.—53, Fleet Street. July. 6d. 
Across Siberia. Illustrated. Arthur H. Lawrence. 
The Queen’s Westminsters. Illustrated, 
The River ‘Thames—Oxford to Goring. Illustrated. 
Albert Chevalier and His Songs. Illustrated. LK. Alfieri. 
Wellington College. Llustrated. 


Lyceum.—Burns and Oates. June 15. 4d. 
Local Option. 
Religion in the Home Rule Controversy. 
Irish Dramatists. 
Cranmer’s Claim to Canonization. 
A Literary Ter-Centenary : Marlowe. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmillan. July. 1s. 
Gilbert White of Selborne. W. Warde Fowler. 
Mrs. Kemble. Anne Ritchie. 
Trimalchio’s Feast. 
The Fetish-Mountain in Krobo, Africa. Hesketh J. Bell. 


Medical Magazine.—4, King Street, Cheapside. June. 2s. 6d. 


The Necessity for Placing Tubercular Phthisis under Control, from Another 
Point of View. James F. Goodhart. 

The Periods of Incubation and the Duration of Infection in Certain Acute 
Infectious Diseases. Dawson Williams: 

England’s Duty to Egypt, as the Pioneer of Sanitation. Dr. Greene, Pasha. 

Parisian Sanitation: The Stations for Disinfection. T. M. Legge. 

The Medical Education of Womea. Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake. 

** Antiseptic Inunction ” in Scarlet Fever: A Criticism Answered. J. Brendon 
Curgenven. 

Professor Huxley on Evolution and Ethics. 

The Massacre of the Innocents: Infant Mortality. VII. 


Missionary Review of the World.—44, Fleet Street. July. 25 cents. 
The Islands of the Sea: South Sea Islands, Rev. 8. McFarlane. 

The Japanese Religious Press. Rev. J. I. Sedler. 

Evangelisation of the Islands. Rev. E. Dunlap. 

The Present Aspect of Missions in India. James Kennedy. 


Modern Review.—4, Bouverie Street. July. 6d. 


The “‘ Sarah Grand ” Sex-Theory. Egeria and Catharine M. Whitehead. 
Tho Sanitation of Residential Property. B. H. Thwaite. 

The Civil Action in the Maybrick Case. 

Some Blots on the Divorce Law. A. T. Story. 

A Brief for Life’s Failures—Suicides. T. March. 


Month.—Burns and Oates. July. 2s. 
A Pilgrimage to Holy Island and Farne. Rev. R. F. Clarke. 
The Labour Gazette, Rev. W. D. Strappini. 
Stonyhurst Memories. Percy Fitzgerald. 
The Roman Breviary. Rev. J. Morris. 
Rome’s Witness against Anglican Orders. Rev. S. F. Smith. 


Monthly Packet.—Innes; Bedford Street. July. 1s, 

* Lot 13.” New Serial, by Dorothea Gerard. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Oscar Fay Adams. 

National Review.—13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. July. 2s. 6d. 
France, England, and Siam. R. 8S, Gundry. 
A Modern Conversation. W. Earl Hodgson. 
Sir Richard Owen and Old-World Memories. Hon. L. A. Tollemache, 
The Future Income of Labour. W. H. Mallock. 
The Argument for Belief. H. M. Bompas. 
In Defence of the Post Office. ‘*One Who Knows.” 
The Persiles of Cervantes. James Mew. 
A Grey Romance. Story. Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


Nautical Magazine.—28, Little Queen Street. June. 1s, 
Nautical Hygiene, with Special Reference to Cholera. J. R. Stocker. 
The Indian Ocean. Richard Beynon. 

Icebergs in the Southern Ocean. Wm. Allingham. 
The Ships of the Nations. II. Captain Edward Bond. 


New Peterson Magazine.—112, South Third Street, Philadelphia. June. 
20 cents. 

In the Forest’s Last Stronghold. Illustrated. F. I. Vassault. 

The Garden Spot of Washington. Illustrated. Herbert Bashfotd. 

Some Pacific Coast Writers. Illustrated. Ella Higginson. 


New Review.—Longmans, Green and Co. July. 1s. 
Two Aspects of H.R.H. Princess Victoria Mary of Teck. 
Reminiscences of Carlyle, with some Unpublishe! Letters. G. Strachey. 
Our Public Schools: their Methods and Morals. ‘ Vox in Solitudine 

Clamantis.” ; 

The Poisoning of the Future. Dr. S. Squire Sprigge.” 
Life and Labour. Emile Zola. 
Criminals and their Detection. E. R. Spearman. 
Canadian Society, Past and Present. Lady Jephson. 
The Tactics of the Opposition: A Defence. T. M. Healy. 

New World.—Quarterly. Gay and Bird. June. 23s. 
Modern Explanations of Religion. Hermann Schultz. 


Evolution: a Re-statement. C. Lloyd Morgan. 
Tennyson and Browning as Spiritual Forces. C. C, Everett. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Social Movement in French Protestantism. Elisce Bost. 
The Triple Standard in Ethics. George Batchelor. - 
The Development of the Psalter. John P, Peters. 
The Congregational Polity. J. H. Crooker. 
Andrew Preston Peabody. Philip S. Moxon. 
Newbery House Magazine.—Griffith, Farran. July. 1s, 
Portraits of some Leaders of the Church Movement. 
Early Primary Education. Mrs. Hernaman. 
The Non-Jurors. Hon, Mrs. Buckeley-Owen. 
rhe Church of St. Mary Overie. Illustrated. W. A. Webb. 
Eugéne Bersier. G. Kingscote. 
Moths and Butterflies. Agnes Giberne. 
Women and Children: their Needs and Helpers. [1. Lady Laura Rilding. 


Nineteenth Century.—July. 

The “ Arts and Crafts” Exhibition at Westminster: The Home Rule Bill 
Edward Dicey. 

The Ninth Clause. (To my Fellow Gladstonians.) Dr. Wallace. 

The New South Sea Bubble: Australian Finance. Hon. Johw Fortescue, 

The Siamese Boundary Question. With Map. Hon. George N. Curzon. 

‘“* Robbing God: ” Disestablishment. Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

Charies Baudelaire and Edgar Poe: a Literary Affinity. Esmé Stuart. 

The Pan-Britannic Gathering. J. Astley Cooper. 

Some Day Dreams and Realities. Rev. Harry Jones. 

How to Catalogue Books. J. Taylor Kay. 

Cookery as a Business. Mary Harrison. 

Great Britain as a Sea Power. Hon. T. A. Brassey. 

The Situation at Washington. Professor Goldwin Smith. 

Medieval Medicine. Mrs. King. ‘ 

The Apostles’ Creed. Professor Harnack (With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward), 


North American Review.—Brentano. June. 2s. 61. 


The Lessons of the Naval Review. Hilary A. Herbert. 
Who are the Greatest Wealth Producers? W. H. Mallock. 
How to Check Testamentary Litigation : Surrogate Ransom. 
Disappearing Dickensland. Charles Dickens. 
A Look Ahead: The Reunion of the English-Speaking World. Andrew Car- 
negie. 
Police Protection at the World’s Fair. R. W. M’Claughrey and John Eoafield. 
Thirty Knots an Hour to Europe. Prof. J. H. Biles. 
teform of the Drink Traffic. Rev. W.S. Rainsford. 
The Financial Outlook. W. Bourke Cockran. 
Christ as an Orator. T. Alexander Hyde. 
Inebriety from a Medical Standpoint. Dr. E. F. Arnold. 


Our Day.—238, Beacon Street, Boston. June, 25 cents. 


The Duty of Church Members in the Temperance Reform. Joseph Cook. 
Trusts and Monopolies as Modern Highwaymen. W. O. McDowell. 
Newspaper Apologies for Pugilism. Rev. Wayland Hoyt. 

Is the Fourth Commandment Binding upon Christians? Joseph Cook. 


Outing.—170, Strand. July. 61. 


Sails and Sailor Craft. Lllustrated. Charles Ledyard Norton. 

Kings and Queens of the Turf. Illustrated. 

Canadian Militia in Action. Illustrated. Capt. Henry T. Woodside. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel, Illustrated. 


Overland Monthly .—Pacific Mutual Life Building, San Francisco. June. 
25 cents. 

Pomo Basket Makers. Illustrated. J. H. Hudson. 

The Year 1899. William Ward Crane. 

The American Private Soldier. Illustrate’. Alvin H. Sydenham, 

Frauds on Marine Underwriters. Caspar ‘I’. Hopkins. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. July. 1s, 
The Follies of Fashion. I. Illustrated. Mrs. Parr. 
Old Hedgerows. Llustrated. 
Queen Marie Louise of Prussia. Illustrated. Wm. Waldorf Astor. 
Deal Beach. Illustrated. Sydney Gerald. 
The Armies of France. Illustrated. 
More about Society. Lady Jeune. 
Round about the Palais Bourbon. If. Albert D. Vandam. 
Goethe and Heine on the Irish Question, Dr. Karl Blind. 
Poet-Lore.—Gay and Bird. June—July. 50 cents. 
Walt Whitman. Professor Oscar L. Triggs. 
Emma Lazurus: Woman, Poet, Patriot. Mary M. Cohen. 
Early Women Poets of America. Mary Harned. 
A Talk on American Patriotic Poems. Charlotte Porter. 
Emerson as an Exponent of Beauty in Poetry. Helen A. Clarke. 


Practical Photographer.—7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. 
July. 1d. 
Thomas Fall. Illustrated. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly.—6, Sutton Street, E. June. 2s, 
Henry Ward Beecher. A. Lewis Humphries. 
Early Scottish Methodism. Robert Hind. 
The Church of the Future, James A. Cheeseman. 
Thomas Carlyle as a Social Reformer. 2 
Primitive Methodism ahd the Labour Question. John Forster. 
A Moslem Mission to Christendom. J. Hyslop Bell. 
Mark Rutherford. Joseph Ritson. Si 
The Higher Criticism and the Old’ Testament. Arthur S. Peake. 
The Parish Couucils Bill. 
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Psychical Review <-> 19, no Buildings, Copley Square, 


Cn cee Science and Education. Fe at 5 fas 
Some Reasons why Mediums do not Aid the ‘A. ". 8. in its Investigations. 

Samuel H. Terry. 

The Double Farsesiity, and the Relation of the Submerged Personality to the 
Phenomena of Modern Spiritualism. A. N. Somers 

- A Plea for Psychical Research. Miles Menander Dawson. 

An Agnostic at a Séance. J.C. F. Grumbine. 

The Search for Facts. II. Memory asa Factor. T. E. Allen. 

Quiver,—Cassell. July. 6d. 
“ Not Beyond Remedy.” New SerialeStory by Mary Capes. 
a Reynolds of Cheshunt College. Illustrated. RK. oe 
Town in England: Silchester. Illustrated. 
How Jews are Married. LIlustratel. Rev. W. Burnet, 
-A Visit to the “* Dossers.” Illustrated. J. Hall Richardson. 


Regions Beyond.—®, Paternoster Row. July. 34. 


The Athens of Africa: Morocco. Illustrated. 
The Congo Balolo Mission. 


Religious Review of Reviews.—4, Catherine Street, Strand. June 15 
6d. 
National Church. Archbishop Thomson. 
A Memuprable Demonstration at the Albert Hall. G. H. F. Nye. 
The Future of the Scottish Establishment: 
Philanthropic Institutions. V. 
Review of the Churches.—John Haddon, Salisbury Square. June 15. 64. 
The Inner History of the Wesleyan Missionary Conference. 
*The World’s Parliament of Religions. Illustrated. Rev. J. H. Burrows. 
The Jubilee of the Free Church of Scotland. Illustrated. Prof. T, M. Lindsay. 
St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. July. 1s, 
Chicago. Illustrated, John F. Ballantyne. 
Festival Days at Girls’ Colleges. Illustrated. Grace W. Soper. 
2 Scots Magazine.—Houlston, Paternoster Square. July. 64. 
Reminiscences of De Quincey. J. Stitt-Thomson. 
The French Revolution in England. A. M. Williams. 
Home Rule for Scotland. John Romans. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine,—Stanford. June. 
Remarks on Malaria and Acclimatisation. H. Martyn Clark. 
Some Ancient Landmarks of Midlothian. With Map. Henry M. Cadell. 

® Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. July. 1s. 
The Life of the Merchant Sailor. Illustrated. W. Clark Russell. 
Personal Recollections of Two Visits to Gettysburg. A. H. Nickerson. 
Foreground and Vista at the Fair. Illustrated. W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Leisure. Agnés Repplier. 
Trout-fishing in the ‘'raun. Illustrated. Henry van Dyke. 
” Aspects.of Nature in the West Indies. [llustrateil. W. K. Brooks. 


The Prevention of Pauperism. Oscar Craig. 
Shafts.—Arundel Street, Strand. June 15. 31. 
Reform.in Domestic Life. Jane H. Clapperton. 


Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street. 
Future Dictates of Fashion. Illustrated. W. Cade Gall. 
Portraits and Biographies of Harry Furniss, Sir George Reid, Colin Hunter, Sir 
Frederick Abel, a Kelvin, Cardinal Vaughan, Cardinal Vaughan’s 
Father and Broth 
From Behind the Speaker’ s Chair. VI. Illustrated. Henry W. Lucy. 


Student.—R. Ward and Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne. June-July. 4d 
a Reformer. —— R. T. Talbot. 


1s. 6.1. 


June, 6d. 


Sunday at sais dak Paternostee Row. July. 6d. 


_ A Sisterhood of G7 olin gee Illustrated. Rev. S. G. Green. 


Benares, India. Illustrated. Rev. Chas. Merk. 
In the Downs. [Illustrated, Rev. T. S. Treanor. 
from the Life of a French Anarchist: M. Tricot. 
The Jerusalem and Damascus Railways. With Sas Henry Walker. 
Italians in London. Mrs. Brewer. 


Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. July. 6d. 





Californian Illustrated Magazine.—June. 
A Leaf from the Devil’s Jest-Book. Illustrated. Chas. E. Markham. 
The Lethe of Toil. Frank Walcott Hutt. 


THE REVIEW 


- The Army asa Profession. 


OF REVIEWS. [Jory. 





Dr. Newman Hall at Home. Illustrated. 
Russian Dissenters and the Russian Government. 
Jubilee Remembrances of Persons I have Met. Dr. Newman Hall. 


Sylvia’s Journal.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. July. 64. 
Eleonora Duse. With Portrait. 
Newnham College and the Life There. Illustrated. 


Temple Bar.—8, New Burlington Street. 

La Fontiine. J.C. Bailey. 
A Group of Naturalists. Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 
Reminiscences of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
In the Valley of the Vézére., E. Harrison Barker. 
Emily Bronté, A. M. Williams. : 

Theatre.—73, Great Queen Street. 
Mr. Pinero and the Literary Drama. 
Actors of the Age. W. Davenport Adams. 
Portraits of Miss Kate Rorke and Mr, A. W. Pinero. 


July. 1s. 


F, St. J. Thackera 


July. 1s, 


Theosophist.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. June. 2s, 
Old Diary Leaves. XV. H.S. Olcott. 
Sorcery—Medieval and Modern. W. R. Old. 
White Lotus Day. 
Thinker.—21, Berners Street. July. 13, 


Daniel: In Relation to the Canon. Rev, J. E. H. Thomson. 

Economic Conditions of the Hebrew Monarchy. Professor W. H. Bennett. 
Some Aspects of the Incarnation. Rev. P. KE. Pratt. 

Professor A. B. Brace. Rev. A. Jenkinson 

The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood. er, D. Gath Whitley. 


University Extension.—Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
June. 15 cents. 
University Extension and the Public Schools. Nathan C. Schieffer. 
A Common Misconception Concerning University Extension. Edmund J. 
James. 


University Extension Journal.—Watt, 2, Paternoster Square. 
June 15. 2d. 


The University Extension Class. Ellis Edwards. 
The Greek Influeace oa English Literature. 


Westminster Review.—6, Bouverie Street. July. 2s, 6d. 

Canadian Finance and the Home Rule Bill. Hugh H. L. Bellot. 
- The Scientific Aspect of the Temperance Question. Dr. A. E. T. — 
Italian Women of the Sixteenth Century. E. P. Jacobsen. 

The Criminal. St. John E. C. Hankin. 

Some Aspects of the Work of Pierre Loti. 

South African Labour Questions. Albert Cartwright. 

The Inter-Relation of Natural Forces. Arthur H. Ivens. 

Alaska and Its People. Chas. W. Sarel. 

The Poetry,of Madame Negroponte. Rowland Thirlmere. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—853, Broadway, New York. 
June. 30 cents. 
Practical Processes of Photo-Engraving. A. W. Turner. 
Multiple or ‘* Freak ” Photographs. Charles Gravier. 
Graiving or Matting of Printing Blocks, Carl Kampmann. 
Steinheil’s Teleo Lens Attachment. Illustrated. 


Wives and Daughters.—London, Canada. June. 5 cents. 
Woman Suffrage in the Provincial Legislature of Ontario. Ethelwyn 


Wetherald. 
Work.—Cassell. July. 64. 
Practical Basket-Making. Illustrated. M. K. Malden, 
Woodwork Adapted for Technical Instruction. Illustrated. G: F. Child. 


Young Gentlewoman.—Howard House, Arundel Street. July. 6d. 
A Few Words about Appliqué. Illustrated. Ellen T. Masters. 
Stamps and Stamp-Collecting. Illustrated. 


Young Man.—4%, Paternoster Row. July, 34. 
My Adventures as a Journalist. 
Cricket. Hon. Robert H. Lyttelton. 
James G. Clarke, of the Christian World. ae \ ca 
Major Seton Churchi! 
Robert Louis Stevenson. With Portrait. W. J. , a 


Young Woman.—, Paternoster Row. Juiy. 3d. 


Under the Northern Lights. Illustrated. W. V. Taylor Princess May at Home. Illustrated. Hulda Friederichs. 
A Model a. = the New World: Phillips Brooks. With Portrait. Rev. Mary Magialene. Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

§. Linton The Land of Lorna Doone. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 
/The Moor wal What Lives and Grows There. Canon Atkinson. A Chat with Miss Mary Dickens, With Portrait. 

POETRY. 
Argosy.—July. Cassell’s Family Magazine.—July. 
Hope. . Sydney Grey. Where’s Arcady? Rvbert Richardson. 
: * Atalanta.—July. Century Magazine.—July. 
For the Princess-May. Alexander H. Japp. The Galaxy. a J. 0") Malley. 
Atlantic’Monthly.—July. 0 Granada, Illustrate: rehibald Gordon, 

pie ins eat éije tee tear y “Sea-Bird and Land-Bird.” Illustrated, ‘Mary H. Foote. 
Ghost-Flowers. M ary T. Higginson. : Moonrise from the Cliff. Dora R. Goodale. 
P = jel Bradford, jun. 


Cosmopolitan,—June. 
June. Illustrated. Archibald Lampman, 
Merope Mortalem Nupsit. E. W. Fiske. 
As Que. Elizabeth Stoddard. 
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English Illustrated Magazine.—July. : 
Margarita. Rev. T. E. Brown. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—July. 
The King and the Countess. H. Schiitz Wilson. 
The Marigold. Isa J. Postgate. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—July. 

Look on the Bright Side. Rev. S. K. Cowan. 
Who Taught the Birds? Caris Brooke. 
To Princess May. Lady William Lennox. 

Godey’s Magazine.—June. 
The Death of May. Clinton Scollard, 
June. Frank Dempster Sherman. 

Good Words.—July. 

A Picardy Pastoral. Robert Richardson, 


Harper’s Magazine.—July. 
Sleep.. Alice Brown. 
The Milky Way. Wallace Bruce. 


Idler.—July. 
The Dismal Throng. Illustrated. Robert Buchanan. 
Lippincott’s.—July. 
Released. Mary I. Forsyth. 


Longman’s Magazine.—July. 
A Spring Reverie. Nina F. Lavard. 
The Fairy Minister, Nimmo Christie. 


Chambers’s Journal.—July. 
Mendelssohn in Scotland. 
Church Musician,—11, Burleigh Street, Strand. June15. 2d. 


Mr. Sims Reeves “‘ At Home.” Richard Harrison. 
Anthem: ‘Te Deum Laudamus,” by Fred. J. Karn. 


Dial.—June. 
Music at the World’s Fair. 


Etude.—1704, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. June. 15 cents. 
Collateral Reading. Thomas Tapper. 


Piano Solos :—** Minuetto,” by I. Kavanagh; ‘‘ Mignon Minuet,” by Adam 


Geibel ; ‘The Miller’s Song,” by H. D. Hewitt. 


Forum.—June. 
Paderewski in America. Henry T. Finck. 
- Gentleman’s Magazine,—July. 
Music in Emergency. Frederick J. Crowest. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—July. 
Song :—‘* Come to Me, O ye Children,”’ by C. A. Macirone. 
Irish Monthly.—July. 
Thomas Harris MacDermott. In Memoriam. 
' Keyboard.—22, Paternoster Row. July. 2d. 
Infantile Musical Prodigies. 


How to Practice a Song. M. E. Jowett. 
Duet for Violin and Piano :—** Minuet,” by Wallace Sutcliffe. 


Lute.—44, Great Marlborough Street. July. 2d. 
Mr. Charles Chilley. With Portrait. 


Harvest Anthem: “ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” by Wm. Smallwood. 


Magazine of Music.—29, Ludgate Hill. July. 61. 
Musical Criticism, Old and New. Illustrated. 
Woman and Music. 
Minstrel.—115, Fleet Street. July. 2s. 61. per annum. 
Mr. Henry Gadsby. With Portrait. N. Croker. 


Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, June. 15 cents. 
Polyhymni Ecclesiastica. W. Waugh Lander. 
Interpretation of Beethoven’s Pimoforte Works. A. B. Marx. 
The Air of Figaro ‘‘ Non Piu Andrai.” S. de la Madelaine. 
Chromatics. ; 
Hymn for Four Voices: ‘One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” by P. A. Otis. 


Music World.—Musical Art Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. May 31. 


Biography of Theodore Thomas. 
Piano Solo: ‘‘ Mexican Dance,” by Robert Goldbeck. 
Musical Herald.—s8, Warwick Lane. July, 2d. 
Prof. Julius Hey and Mr. Lucas Williams. With Portraits. mn 
Part-Sotig (In Both Notations): ‘The Witzhes’ Flight,” by H. E. Nichol. 


Musical Herald of the United Sentence Eut-Olhe Drawer Y, Chicago. 
May. 


cents, 


A Plea for Acoustical Studies, Louis C. Elson. 
World’s Columbian Expositiva. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Art.—July. 
Carols of the Year: July. Illustrated. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Month.—July. 
Cardinal Manning. . Aubrey de Vere. 


New Peterson Magazine,—June. 
A Song of the West Wind. Hamlin Garland. 
Olive on the Heights. Joaquin Miller. 
Cloudland. John Vance Cheney. 
Our Day.—June. 
The Prophecy of Columbus. W. A. Croffut. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—July. 
The Old Camp Fire. Illustrated. Bret Harte. 


Poet Lore.—July. 
America: A Prophecy. Reprinted from Wm. Blake. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—July. 

Fulfilled. Anna C. Brackett. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. W. E. Henley. 
A Night. M. L. van Vorst. 
A Pagan’s Prayer, Bliss Carman. 

St. Nicholas.—July. 
The Ship’s Colours. Illustrated. Helen Gray Cone. 


Sunday Magazine.—July. 
My Summer Land. Illustrated. 
Brother is Sleeping. Llustrated. Eric Wentworth. 


MUSIC. 


Musical Messenger.—141, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. June. 15 cents, 
Essentials for Good Singing. Prof. T. Harrison. 
The Reed Organ: Extemporization. Winton J. Baltzell. 
Dr. George F. Root. With Portrait. 
Musical News.—130, Fleet Street. June 17. 1d. 
Tuition byCorrespondence. Aug. H. Walker. June 24. 
Prodigies. A. Watson. 
Musical Record.—Oliver Ditson, Boston. June. 10 cents,” 
Piano Solos:— ‘The Parting Song,” by Franz Behr; ‘Erminie,” by 
P. Latour. 
Musical Standard.—155, Fleet Street. 31. June 10. 
The Great Italian and French Composers. Continued. George T. Ferris. 
June 17. 
The Blending of the Registers of Boys’ Voices. 
The Great Italian and French Composers. Continued. George T. Ferris. 
June 24, 
Edward German. With Portrait. Arthur Pearson. 
Folk Songs in Modern Music. 
Musical Star.—Kobler, Edinburgh. July. 1d. 
Part Songs: ‘‘I Lo’e the Hills of Scotland,” and others. 


Musical Times.—1, Berners Street. July. 4d. 


Music in a French Cathedral: Rheims. 
Weber in London. 
Anthem: ‘‘Seek Ye the Lord.” C. Bradley. 


Musical Visitor.—13, East 16th Street, New York. June, 
Anthem: ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” by F. W. Westhoff. 
Piano Solos: ‘ Melody,” and two others. 
Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. June. 15 cents, 
Samuel Kayzer. With Portrait. 
Piano Solos: ‘‘ Pomponette,” by Aug. Durand; ‘‘ Rustic Dance,” by N. von 
Wilm. 
Organ.—149a, Tremont Street, Boston. June. 25 cents, 
Aristide Cavaillé-Coll. Illustrated. 
Organ Music: “Triumphbal March,” by A. M. Shuey; ‘‘ Adagio,’ by D. W. 
Volckmar. 


School Music Review.—1, Berners Street. July. 1id. 
Anthem (In both Notations): “ O Perfect Love,” by Sir J. Barnby. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—July. 
Musical Societies of the United States and their Representation at the World’s 
Fair. Illustrated. George P. Upton. 
Strad.—186, Fleet Street. July. 2d. 
The Technics of Violin Playing. Carl Courvoisier. * 


Vocalist.—97, Fifth Avenue, New York. June. 20 cents, 
Vocal Deformities. Illustrated. Dr. Whitfield Ward. 
Song: ‘ Her Eyes,” by Rubert Franz. 
Werner’s Magazine.—108, East 16th Street, New York. 
June. 25 cents. 
The Mechanism of Breathing among Singers. Dr. Joal. 
Musical Expressiveness. Benjamin I. Gilman. 
James E. Murdoch. With Portrait. 
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* Bees and their Ways. 


Art”Amateur.—Griffith, Farran. July. 1s. 6d. 


«A Cruel Dilemma.” New Serial.’ Mary H. Tennyson. 

The National Gallery. Illustrated. 

Lessons on Trees. Illustrated. 

The World’s Fair: Buildings, Decorations, Paintings, et:. 

An Artist’s Country Home. Illustrated. F.G.S. Bryce. 
Art Journal.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. July. 1s. 6d; 

** Sweethearts and Wives.” Frontispiece, after S. E. Waller. 

Tate Collection. - Illustrated. Walter Armstrong. 

Sir John Gilbert’s Gift to the City of London. Illustrated. 

‘A Sea-Going Studio. Illustrated. M. W. Freeman. 

The late John Pettie, R.A. Illustrated. W. M. Gilbert. 

A Connoisseur of Oriental Art: Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


lilustrated, 


Illustrated. M. B. 


uish. 
‘The Salons of 1893. Illustrated. 
Adolphe Goupil. With Portrait. Frédéric Masson. 
Pictures at the Chicago Exhibition. Illustrated. 
\Atalanta,—July. 
Paintings ‘‘ In Little.” Illustrated. Adela Orpen. 
Sketching from Nature. E. Toulmin-Smith. 
Century Magazine.—July. 
Colour in the Court of Honour at the Fair. Illustrated. Royal Cortissoz. 


Classical Portrait Gallery.—33, King Street, Covent Garden. July. 1s. 
Leje mg of “‘ Portrait of the Infanta Isabella,” by Rubens; and eleven 
rs. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—July. 
Art, Eternal and Temporary. Illustrated. Harry Quilter. 


Forum .—June. 
Decadence in Modern Art. Frederic Harrison. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Einsiedelu. 50 Pf. Heft 10. 
Masterpieces of Micro-Technique in Industrial Art. Ernst Montanus. 
Emin a. With Portrait. Karl Finke. 

A Holiday Tour in Switzerland. Illustrated. J. Odenthal. 


Chorgesang.—Hans asi Leipzig. 4 Mks. per half-year. 
une 1. 


‘Letters of Ferd. David to L. Spohr. 
Schletterer. 

Choruses: ‘Dem Kinige,” by R. Miiller; ‘* Abend will es werden,” ‘Im 
Frihling,” and “In der Nacht,” by C. "J. Schmidt. 

June 15. 

Emil Ring, Musician. With Portrait. 

Chorases for Male Voices: ‘‘ Dornrischen,” by Jvusef Rheinberger; and 
**Willkommen Mai!” by C. Reinthaler. 


Daheim.—®%, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. 
! June 3. 
Chicago, the Garden-City. Paul von Szczepanski. 
June 10 
Count von Hoensbroech’s Secession from the Jesuits. 
Illustrated. Carl Aspacher. 
June 17. 


With Portrait of David. Dr. H. M 


Leopold Witte. 


In Darkest Berlin. IV. 
In Jackson Park, Chicago. Ilustratel. Paul von Szczepanski. 


June 24, 


- Bismarckburg, the Station for Exploration and Research, and the Togo Hinter- 


land. Illustrated. Dr. R. Bittner. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pastet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. 

Heft 12. 

Albrecht Diirer. Illustrated. Professor A. Weber. 

Seraiewo, the Capital of Bosnia. Dr. C. Schmidt. 

Dr. Krementz, Cardinal-Archbishop of en With Portrait. 
Hef 

From Jerusalem, through the Wilderness, to the Dead Sea. 

Dr. Paul Keppler. 
Sketches from a Madhouse. 


Deutsche Revue,—Tauenzienstr. 50, Breslau. 
June. 
King Charles of Roumania. XVII. 
Climate and Folk-Song. Alexander Woeikof. 
A Ride through the Pampas of Argentina. W. C. Tetley. 
Lothar Bucher. I. Heinrich von Poszhinger. 
The Pernicious Influence of Woman’s Bigotry on Religion and the Church. 
J, Frohschammer. 
The War Scare of 1875.. A Reply to M. de Blowitz. 
Shipping Interests and the Navy. Vice-Admiral Batsch. 
Herod the Great. A. Réville. 
Denmark in the Next War. Albert von Forst. 
The Royal Museum for Anthropology at Berlin. Th. Achelis. 
Dr. Momerie. - 


Tilustrated. 


6 Mks. per quarter. 


July. 
King Charles of Roumania.. XVIII. 
Lothar Bucher. II. Heinrich von Poschinger. 
Korea, M. von Brandt. 
The Atmosphere of Mountains and Condensed: Air. 


Ture Review OF REVIEWS. 
ART. 


* The Paris Salon. Illustrated. Henry Tyrrell. 


* Sir John Gilbert’s Gift to the City of Lendon. 


“Senex Diplomaticus.” 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—July. 


Hertfordshire Illustrated Review. —June. 
Hertfordshire at the Royal Academy. Lllustrated. F. G. Kitton. 


!Magazine of Art.—Cassell. July. 1s. 
** Dittisham on the Dart.” Etching by David Law. 
The New Gallery. Illustrated. Frederick Wedmore. 
The Royal Academy Exhibition. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 
J. W. North, Painter and Poet. With Portrait. Professor Hubert Herkomer. 
Sketching from Nature. J. E. Hodgson. 
Two Famous Chargers: Copenhagen and Marengo. 
Jackson, 
** Hendrickie Stoffels.” Tllustrated. J. Forbes White. 
Street Balconies in Italy. Llustrated. H. E. Tidmarsh. 
The Philographic Method of Drawing. Ilustrated. J. Forbes-Robertson. 
Tilustrated. 


Illustrated. M. Phipps 


Music Review.—June. 
Art and Arcltitecture in Tennyson’s Poetry. 


' Strand Magazine.—Juue. 
Mr. Harry Furniss. Llustrated. Harry How. 


Studio.—16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. June15. 6i. 


The Naissance of Art in Photography. Illustrated. Andrew Pringle. 

Is the Camera the Friend or the Foe of Art? Sir F. Leighton and Others, 
The Nude in Photography. Illustrated. 

The Grafton Galleries. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 

The Royal Academy and Other Galleries. A. Besnard. 

Sketching Grounds: Holland. Illustrated. Arthur G. Bell. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Atrium Vestae. Guido Baccelli. 

Herod the Great. Concluded. <A. Réville, 

Siberia and Exile. Max Behrmann. 

Physician and Patient. H. Vierordt. 

Oriental Carpets. I. Julius Janitsch. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—’, Ltitzowstr., Berlin. 6 Mks. per quarter. June. 

Plevna: A Study of the Militia in the War. C. Freiherr von der Goltz. 

German Art at the German Universities. Herman Grimm. 

My Friends in India. Professor F. Max Miiller 

H. Taine: An English Diary of the Reign of Terror. 

The Literary Soirees of the Grand Duchess Maria Paulovna. I. 
Kretschmann. 

The Spitzer Collection in Paris. 

Political Correspondence :—The German Army Bill and the Elections, Germany 
and Italy, May Day Celebrations, the Opening of the World’s Fair, etc. 


Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse 15, Vienna. 50 kr. June. 
The Future of the German-Austrians. Professor H. Herkner. 
Social and Economic Sketches in the Bucovina. Concluded. 
Home Industries and Austrian Industrial Law. R. Riedl. 
Marx’s Ethics and Philosophy of History. Dr. Paul Barth. 


Freie Bihne.—K®éthenerstr. 44, Berlin. +1 Mk. 50 Pf. June. 
Woman’s Rights. II. Irma von Troll-Borostyani. 
‘* Diimmerung.” <A Play. Ernst Rosmer. 
** Der Kampf des Prometheus.” IV. A Play. 
Hertzka’s “‘ Freiland.” Benedict Friedlinder. 
The Salons, Herman Helferich. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s } 
The Granite Works of Odenwald. Illustrated. Kar] Falk. 
Letters from the World’s Fair. Illustrated. Rudolf Cronan. 
Some Small Attempts at Lo 0 i ing the World: Charles Fourier, Etienne 
Cahet, ete. Dr. J. O. Holsch. 
Suabian Colonies in Palestine. Illustrated. 
Die Gesellschaft.—Wm. Ly sere Leipzig. 
June. 
Jesuitism and Militarism. Fritz Hamme. 
Social Conditions at the End of the Century. J. Engell-Giinther. 
Poems by Ludwig Thaden, Wilhelm Arent and Others. 
Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Pagliacci” and Modern Realistic Opera. 
Hans Merian. ; 
Tolstoi’s Theory of Life. 
The Improvement of the Race. 


Lily von 


Marie Mischler. 


Christian Ehrenfels. 


Nachf., Leipzig. 60 Pf. Heft 6. 


Schmidt-W eissenfels. 
1 Mk. 30 Pf. 


With Portrait. 


W. Berdrow. 
A Reply to Panizza. C. Fischer. 
i 


uly. 
The Literary Movement in Germany. M. G. Conrad. 
Civilisation or Culture? Karl Heckell. 
Poems by Otto Julius Bierbaum and Others. 
Otto Julius Bierbaum. ‘With Portrait. Edgar Steiger. 
Taine. Karl Bleibtreu. 
Strindberg in Vienna. Anton Lindner. 
Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 
Social Democracy. 
Internationale Revue tiber die gesammten Armeen und 
Flotten.—Max Babenzien, Rathnow. 24 Mks. per annum. June. 
The Nature of Modern Warfare and the German Army Bill. 
Modern Cavalry. 


10 Pf. June 14, 
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The War Period between 1792 and 1815. 

Erfurt under the Rule of the French, 1806-1814. 
Scriba. 

On the Development of Ships’ Armour and Guns, and the Artillery Material 
of the Fleets of the World. Continued. F. Jedliezka. 

The Attack and Defence of Fortified Positions. Continued. 

The New Organisation of the Spanish Army. 

A Politico-Military Glimpse of Central Asia. 


Jahrbicher fr. os deutsche Armee und Marine.—A. Bath, 
32 Mks. per annum. June. 
The Siege of Hil oan "ohio the Thirty Years’ War, 1633-34. 
Colonel Baron von Bothmer. 
The Horse Consumption of the Cavalry in the Campaign of 1806. 
Custoza. An Example for the Battle Efficiency of Cavalry. 
Reconnoitring and Outpost Service in France and Russia. 
The People’s War on the Loire in 1870. 


Die Katholischen Missionen. —Herder, 
Missionary Bishops Who Have Die in 1392. With Portraits. 
On Kilima Njaro. With Map and Illustrations. Mgr. Le Roy. 
A Yea ar with the Menominee Indians of Keshena, Wisconsin. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. U ngleich, Leipzig. 
per quarter. June. 
Peace Congresses and Conferences. Karl von Bruch. 
The Marble Quarries of Carrara. \W. von Braunschweig. 
Panama. Continued. HK. Freiherr vou Ungern-Sternberg. 
The Military Situation. 


Magazin fir Litteratur.—Liitzow Ufer, 13, Berlin. 40 Pf. 

June 3. 

The Berlin Art Exhibition of 1x93. Dr. Max Schmid. 

A Victim of Individualism : Count von Hoensbroech and the Jesuits, 
June 10. 

The Germanic National Character. V. R.M. Meyer. 

Street Sketches. August Strindberg. 
June 17 

The Berlin Art Exhibition. IJ. Dr. Max Schmid. 

Wilbelm von Polenz. Franz Servaes. 

On the Limits of the Indecent in Art. Wilhelm von Polenz. 

June 24. 

The Exhibition of ‘* Rejectei” | ictures at Berlin. Dr. 
Hamlet Problems. LV. Franz Servaes. 
Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. —C. Gerold’s Sohn 

Pola. 17s. per annum. Nos. 4&5 
The Scientific Expedition «f H.M.S. ‘* Pola” in 1890 and 1891. 
Hydraulic Gun Mounting Arrangements on Board French Ships of War. 
5 plates and 14 figs. (iustave Schwanda, Naval Constructor. 

The Teleobjective and Distant Photography. 4 figs. Professor F. Schiffner. 

The Conduct of Modern War and its Lufluence on the Merchant Navy of Great 
Britain. ae 

Electric Boats. , bi 

On the Uses of Steam Jackets iin Double and Triple Expansion Engines. 

On Gun Tubes of Inordinate Length. 

Monatsschrift far Christliche Social-Reform.—Franz Chamra, 
. Pélten. 4 fi. per annum. June. 

Henry George’s Lei Wide. Dr. Scheicher. 

‘The Protestant Social Congress at Berlin. 

Musikalische Rundschau.—I. Maria Theresienstr. 10, Vienna. 25 kr. 
June 1, 

Verdi’s “ Falstaff” at the Court Opera House at Vienna. 
June 15. 

The Wagner Museum at Bayreuth. Dr. Arthur Seidl. 
Ingeborg von Bronsart. 

Neue Militarische Blatter. — enow a. d. Ostsee. 
June. 
‘The Organisation and Tactics of the French Army. 

Recent and Present Day Problems in Military Ballooning. 
Modern Cruisers and their Employment in Naval Warfare. 
Blockade Warfare in the Future. 

Does Germany Possess and Does She Require an Offensive Fleet? Continue! 
Die Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 20 Pf. 
No. 36. 
The Finances of the Empire. Max Schippel. 
Landed Property Laws in Prussia. Concluded. 


Continued. Lieutenant von 


Continued. 


Freiburg. 4 Mks. perann. July, 


3 Mks. 


Max Schmit. 








Max Graf. 


Yearly 32 Mks. 


r. R. Meyer. 





No. 37 
The International Significance of the Ger rman Elections. E. Bernstein. 
‘The Conservatives and Auti-Semitism. Max Schippel. 


THE FRENCH 


Afrique Explorée et CivilisSe.—Georg, Geneva. 10 frs. per annum. 


‘The Return of Dr. 0. Baumana to Pangani. 
The Maistre Mission from the Congo to the Niger. IF’. G. Clozel. 


Amaranthe.—(For Girls.) 37, Bedford Street. 
The Work of Lady Dufferin in Asia. With Portrait. 
The Bulgarians. E. S, Lantz. 
At the Champs-de-Mars Salon, A. N. d’Annezin. 
The Peninsula of Alaska. Pierre André. 


lfr. 50c. June. 
Florence Grey. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





Abbé Guenée, an Adversary of Voltaire. Continued. 


No. 38. 
Tbsen’s Philosophy of Life. R. Saitschik. 
The Nationalization of Public Health. 
No. 39. 
The Disappearance of the Great Landed Properties of Nobles in Russia. 


The Results of the Income Tax Valuations in the Kingiom of Saxony. Dr. H. 


Lux. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—kKleiststr. 16, Berlin. 2 Mks.50 Pf June. 

A Review of the Theatrical Season, 1892-3. Friedrich Spielhagen. 

Small Railways. L. Brefeld. 

The History of German Pronunciation in the Latest Times. Prof. R. 
Hildebrand. 

The Maximum Tariff of Diocletian in the Year 301 a.p. H. Bltmner. 


Sehweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miller, Zilrich. 2 Mks. June. 


The Influence of Buddhism on Christianity. Professor R. Steck. 
The First Days of the Swiss Kepublic. Dr. T. Im Hof. 
The Public Press. J. Mahly. 


Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Road. 2s. 3d. June. 


Places of Peace. Annie Besant. 

On Spiritualist Phenomena. Dr, Anton Lampa. 
Paul Heyse’s Pessimism. Ludwig Deivhard. 
The Value of Dreams. Margarethe Halm. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herder, Freiburg. 

annum. sieft 5. 

Societies for Ethical Culture. Conclude! Hl. Gruber. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. V. W. Kreiten. 

Mirabeau. Concluded. O. Pfilf. 

Literary Life in Ancient Egypt. . A. Baumgartner. 

The Significance of the Old Christian Orantes. St. Beissel. 

Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 

1Mk. Heft 13. 

Illustrate. 


19 Mks. 80 Pf. per 


** Varnishing Day ” at the Paris Salons. 
The Maid of Orleans. Karl Ki-sewetter. 
The German Emperor avd Empress at Rome. 
The Royal Residence in Bulgaria. C. Beyer. 
A German Artist’s (C. W. Allers) Home at Capri. Illustrate. Dr. A. Olinda. 


Illustrated. 


Universum.—A. Hauschild, Dresdea. 50 Pf. 
Heft 21. 
Pére-Lachaise Cemete:y. Illustrated. Clara Biller. 
Dr. J. N. Prix, the First Burgomaster of Greater Vienna. 
V. Chiavacci. 


With Portrait. 


Heft 22. 
The Cantata Fest in the Booksellers’ Hall at Leipzig. 
A. Seem inn. 
Priuce Albert of Prussia. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union Deutsche Verlagsgesells-laft, Stuttgart. 
1 Mk. Heft 11. 

Illustrated. Ernst Eckstein. 

Picturesque Archite:ture. Illustrated. F. Luthmer. 

Friedrich Hélderlin, Poet. Llustrated. C. Milller-Rastatt. 

The Age of the Earth. Karl Vogt. 

Emmenthal. Illustrated. Th. Stafer. 

The First Gold-Diggers in California. 


Illustrated. 


With Portrait. 


Sketches from Limousin. 


Illustrated. Max Lorking. 
Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Brunswick. 
4 Mks. per quarter. July. 

Gustav Spangenberg, Artist. Illustrated. Ludwig Pietsch. 

Justice and Crime, and the Art of Poetry. Hugo Heinemann. 

Wanderings in the Ancient Orient. ILi. Lllustrated. Georg Steindorff. 

Plankton and the Plankton Expedition. With Map and _ Ilustrations. 
Friedrich Dahl. 

The Electfical Current as a Mechanical Force. 

The Marquise de Crequy. Il. Georg Horn. 


W. Berdrow. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—I. Spiegelgasse, 12, Vienna. 25 kr. 
Realism in Dramatic Art. Alfred Freiherr von Berger. 
Zola’s Speech to the Union Générale d’Etudiants at Varis on May 18, 1893. 
Carmen Sylva. Marie Herzfeld. 


Zuschauer.—Il. Durchschnitt, 16, +” kite! 1 Mk. 50 Pf. 
per quarter. June 15. 
The Technique of Artistic Creation. II. Constantin Brunner. 
A Causerie on Russian Literature. Alphons Thieberg. 


MAGAZINES. 


Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Sociales e: 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2 frs. June 15. 
The Property of the People. Gabriel Ardant. 


Official Statistics on the Condition of the Workers in Be'gium. Henri Bassoul. 


The Clock-makers of Marcay. A. Du Bourg. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—G. Bridel, Lavsanue. 1 ee 50c. June 20. 
The Religious Revival in the Canton of Vaud. J. Adam 


‘A. "Gret illat. 
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Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—é, rue St. Joseph, Paris. - 60c, 
une be 


The First Poems of Villiers de A. II. Henri Bordeaux. 

sae une 25. . 

The Poetic Movement in France. ¢ Francis Vielé-Griffin. 
Ermitage.—28, rue de Varenne, Paris, 60c. June. 

Pro Libro: Notes on the Book ‘Fin des Dieux.” Henri Mazel. 

« Swanhilde.” A Dramatic Poem. F. Vielé-Griffin. 

Poems -by Maurice Maeterlinck and Others. 

Jeune Belgique.—31, rue des Paroissiens, Brussels. 4 75 ¢. June. 


* Pelléas and MéliSande ” at Paris. Iwan Gilkin. i 
Translations of the Russian Poems of ‘Tutchew. Leopold Wallner. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, rue Richelieu, Paris.. 3fr.50¢c. June. 
The Right to Work. Yves Guyot. 
Fiscal Monopolies. René Stourm. : 
“The Balance Sheet of the Bank of England. A. Raffalovich. 
The Scientific and Industrial Movement. Daniel Bellet. 
Review of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. J. Lefort, 
-The New Labour Gazette. G. de Molinari. 


. Anti-Semitism and_the Part Played by the Jews in Modern Societies. C. 


Letort. 

Ménestrel.—2 bis, rue Vivienne, Paris. 10 francs per annum, 
‘ June 4, 11, 18, and 25. 
Marie Malibran. Continued. Arthur Pougin. 


Monde Musical.—3, rue du 29 Juillet, Paris. 50 c. 
¢ June 1, 
The Electric Organ. Continued. Illustrated. A. Peschard. 


: June 15, 
-M. Eugéne Gigout, Organist, and His Works. H. Expert. 
The Electric Organ. Continued. A. Peschard. 


La Nouvelle Revue.—18, a William Street, Strand. 62 fr. yearly. 
une 1, 

The Street Waif and the Reformatory School. <A. Guillot. 

On the Earth and by the Earth. E. Simon. 

Joseph Bonaparte in America. Conclusion. G. Bertin. 

The Witchcraft Trials in the Seventeenth Century. II. F. Delacroix. 

A Disciple of M. Zola: J. H. Rosny. J, Moog. 

Gerhart Hauptmann. B. Jeannine. 

A Letter on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


June 15 
In Equatorial Africa. De Behagle. 
m and Irreligion. 


J. Psichari. 
Dante Alighieri. . Durand-Fardel. : 
The Amusements <f the Greeks and Romans at their Watering Places. 
F. Engerand. 
The Speech of Monkeys. E. Masseras. 
Letter on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
50 frs. per annum. 
June 1. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
The Pamir Question. S. Ximénés. . 
The Salon. Gustave Haller. — 
‘The Mosques of Kairwan. Léo Claretie. 
June 15. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
The Pamir Question. Continued. S. Ximénés. 
Military Spain: Reforms of Gen. Lopez Duminguez. L. Savinhiac. 
QGustave Nadaud, Comedian. Mdme. C. Berton, née Samson. 
° Réforme Sociale.—54, rue dé Seine, Paris, 1fr 1 
June 1. 


s vu 
The i pone Credit Schemes cf MM. V. Delahaye, De Morés, and Lafargue. 
E. and. 


The Communal Referendum. I. R. de la Sizeranne. 
The Assemblies of the Pays d’Etats under the Ancien Régime. Concluded. 


A. Babeau. 

Métayage Holdings in Italy. J. P. Assirelli.' 
June 16, 

The Great Commercial and Colonization Companies. Comte de Bizemont. * 
E. Rostand. 
The Communal poe epee en = Sizeranne. om 
Agricultural and Popular and the Banks in Scotland. M. d Be 
pee Workmen’s Accident Assurance. Albert Gigot. ane 


Revue d’Art Dramietique.~44 ~ de Rennes, Paris, 1 fr, 25 ¢. 
une 1. 


The Neo-Christian Theatre. Paul Berret. 
The “Contents ” of Odet de Turnébe. Jules Lemaitre. 


3 June 15, 
ae vey’s Play “Les Esprits.” René Doumic. 
The Spanish Theatre: ‘Folie ou Sainteté,” by José Etchegaray. 


Revue Bleue.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60 c. 
June 3. 


Result of the Inquiry on the Twenty-Five Best Books. 
The Lyric P. of de Heredia, Sully Prudhomme, and Coppée. F. Brunetiére. 
Literary Reminiscences: The Brizeux Dinner. Ed. Grenier. 
June 10. 
The Vote on the German Army Bill. Emile Jamais. 
J.J. Weiss. Gustave Larroumet. 


THe REVIEW. 


Switzerland in 1892. 





oF REVIEWS. me [Jony. 


June 17. : 
Symbolism in the Lyric Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. F. Brunetiére. 


A Visit to the Court of the King of Dahomey. M. Buzon. 


June 24, 
The Evolution of Lyric Poetry in the Nineteenth Century. Concluded, 
F. Brunetiére. 
The German Elections, 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18,' King William Street, Strand. 
62 frs, yearly. 
June 1, 
The Netherlands (1658). Duc d’Aumale. 
Prosper Merimée. III. ¢ Merimée Courtier and Diplomate. A. Filon. 
Constantin Huygens—A Dutch Statesman of the 17th Century. E. Michel. 
Studies on the Renaissance, E. Bonnaffe. . 
Aerial Navigation. J. Fleury. 
Frangois Ogier and Bis Diary of ee Munster Congress. G. Valbert. 
% une 15. 
Selections from the Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. 
Prosper Merimée, 1V.: Last Works, Last Love Affairs. 
‘The 4th September, 1870. A. Filon. 

An Enquiry on l'amous Chess-Players. A. Binet. 
The Reichstag, the Emperor, and the German Empire. C. Benoist. 
The English in Morocco. E. Plauchut. 
At Ravenna. Vicomte Melchior de Vogilé, 

Revue Encyclopédique.—17, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. 

June 1. 
The Champs-de-Mars Salon. Illustrated. Raoul Sertat. 
Gustave Nadaud. With Portrait. Georges Montorgueil. 
F. de Martens and the New Collection of Russian Treaties, 
A. Rambaud. 


Merimée at Cannes. 


With Portrait. 


With Portraits. G. Regelsperger. 

Progress of Photography in 1892-92. Illustrated. Leon Vidal. 
June 15, 

How to Get to Chicago. With Maps and Llustrations. Léo Claretie. 

Agriculture and the Drought. A. C. Girard. 

The lrogress of the Woman Movement. With Portraits. G. Lejeal. 

‘The Science of Statistics. Francis Desjardins. 

The Locomotives of To-day. Illustrated. G. Dumont. 


Revue de Famille,—8, rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 1 fr. 50. 


June 1. 
The Supervision of Liberated Criminals. I. Jules Simon. 
Four Stories by Bjirnson: “The Eagle’s Nest,” “The Enigma.” Comte 
M. Prozor. 
M. James de Rothschild’s Ball on March 3, 1821. Henri Bouchot. 
An Heroic Journey: Miss Marsden and the Lepers. With Portrait. Mdme. 
M.. Dronsart. 
The Bad Treatment of Soldiers in the German Army. 
une 15, 


The Supervision of Liberated Criminals. II. Jules Simon. 

Correggio and the Parma School of Art. Illustrated. Eugéne Mtintz. 
The Fur-Seals and Fisheries of the Behring Sea. Emile Oustalet . 
Four Novels by Bjérnson: ‘* The Father ” and “ Thrond.” 

The Eagle’s Flight in 1815. Germain Bapst. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—1, place d’Iéna, 
Paris. 1 fr. 50 ¢c. 


June 1. 
The 1891-92 Campaign in the French Soudan. ' 
The Maistre Mission from the Congo to the Niger. 
iransatlantic Navigation and Steamships. 
June 15. 
The Beenie of the Maistre Mission by the Société de Géographie. With 
Map. 
France and Siam at Laos. 
Japanese Foreign Trade. 


Revue Générale.—Burns and Oates, Orchard Street. 12 frs. per annum. 
June. 


G. Demanche. 


Workers’ Councils and Social Peace. Victor Brants. 

Three Weeks with Jonathan: Travels in America. 

The London County Council. Albert Joly. 

The Federation of Catholic Circles and of Conservative Associations. P. 
Lefebvre. 

Decentralisation in the Labour Legislation of the Future. C. Morisseaux. 


Revue de I’Hypnotisme.—170, Rue St. Antoine, Paris. 752. 
Some Phenomena of the Hypnotic State. Illustrated, Dr. Crocq, 
Hysterical Malingering. Dr. Paul Joire. 


Revue Militaire de l’Etranger.—30, rue et passage Dauphine, Paris. 
15 frs, per annum. May. 

The German Military Budget for 1893-4, 

The Re-organisution of the Swelish Army. 

The Bombardment and Investment of Frederizia, 1864. From the Danish 

Official Account of the War. 2 Maps. 

Revue Philosophique.—108, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 3 fr. June. 
Weissmann’s New Theory of Heredity. Y. Delage. 
M.-Diamandi, a Rapid Calculator. J. M. Charcot and A.. Binet. 
Musical Ear. L. Dauriac. 

Social Questions. G. Tarde. 
Revue des Revues.—?, rue Le Peletier, Paris. 1 fr. 


The Literary Movement in Germany. II. M..G. Conrad. 
Spiritualism and the Fourth Dimension. Henry de Varigny. 


H. Ponthiére. 


June, 


June. 
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Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60c, 


June 3. 
Anatomy. Georges Pouchet. 
The Work of France in Tunis. H. Dehérain. 
June 10. 
Simulation in Remembering Figures. A. Binet and V. Herri. 
une *7. 
Frequent Electric Vibrations. N. Tesla. 


‘The Collection of Anthropods. Charles Brongniart. 

June 24. 
‘The Latest Progress in the Unification of Time. 
‘The Domain of Mineralogy. A. Lacroix. 


Revue Socialiste.—19, rue Chabanais, Paris. 
Communal! Socialism. Adrien Veber. 
‘The Agricultural Proletariat. EE. Leverdays. 
Corporative Organisation and the Socialist Press. V. Jaclard. 
Moral Liberty and the Origin of Law. Rittinghausen. 
Philanthropy in Holland. £. Faillet. 


W. de Nordling. 


1fr.50c. June. 


THE ITALIAN 
La Civilta Cattolica.—Via Ripetta, 246, Rome. 
June 17, 


Kuropean Emigration to America. 
‘Lhe Urigin of the Roman Martyrology. Continued. 
June 7. 


La Cultura.—Rome. 


Count Cavour. R. Bonghi. 
‘Lhe Kevival of Classical Studies, 


15 frs. per annum. 
G. Staderini. 


La Nuova Antologia,—Via del Corso 466, Rome. 46 frs. per annum. 


June I. 
Poets and Poetesses. Recent Italian Verse. E. Nencioni. 
‘The Exchange of Bank-notes. A. J. de Johannis. 
Hermann und Dorothea: a Critical Study. G. Chiarini. 


June 16. 
Letters and Documents of Baron Bettinu Ricasoli. G. Finali. 
Hugo and Parisivna. According to the newly-discovered documents. 
A. Solerti. 
John of Procida and William Tell. 
The Musical Qualities of ‘‘ Falstaff.” 


Part I. 


A. Zardo. 
T. Valetta. 


THE SPANISH 


L’Aveng.—Ronda de l’Universitat, Barcelona. 25 centimes. May 31. 
Zola’s Address to the Students of Paris. 
The Antiquity of the Catalonian Language. 

Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Mairii. 16 pesetas 


perannum. June 5. 
Bibliographical Curiosities. Benigno Fernandez. 
The Philosophic Aspect of the Economic Schools. 
June 20. 
M. F. Miguelez. 
F. Perez-Aguado, 


José de las Cuevas. 


Javsenism in Spain. 
Hebrew Academies in Spain. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—lLuzac and Co., 46, Great 
Russell Street. 1s. 8d. June. 


Reminiscences of an Artist. Illustrated. F. P. Ter Meulen. 
The Lake of Geneva aud its Surroundings. Illustrated. Dia Aran. 
Professor J. W. R. Tilanus. With Portrait. Professor G. H. Van Der Meij. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. »* 


xus 


Revue du Vingtiéme Siécle.—7, Koblenberg, Bale. 1 fr. 25 c. 
June 5. 

The Colmar Club. Continued. P. Kaltenbach. 

Alsat.an Artists ot the Salon of the Champs-Elysées. 


June 20. 


St. Jean. 


Buddhism at Paris, 
Alsatian Artists: Jules Car!, Sculptor. E. Straus. 
The Question of Peace and the English Occupation of Egypt. 


—25, rue du Plat, Lyon. 
June 15. 

The Contests of the Clergy with the Parliament and the Council of the Mo Jer 
State. A. Rivet. 

Jean Bréhal and the Rehabilitation of Joan of Arc. R. 

War Ships and Naval Warfare. C. Chaban Arnau. 

Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Kenaissance in England. 
J. Grabinski- 


MAGAZINES. 


Université Catholique. 20 fr. per annum. 


P. Belon. 


Continue t. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace, 2, Florence. 26 frs. per 
annum. June l. 
St. Benedict. A. G. Tononi. 
Miss Marsden amongst the Lepers. G. Denti. 
Kconomic Union between Capital and Labour. C. Pazzoni. 


Centralisation and Decentralisation in Italy. G. Carignani. 

June 16. 
The Poetical Works of G. Zanella. Fedele Lampertico. 
The Duc de Nivernais and the End of the XVILI. Century. Vico d’Arisbo. 
The Second National Congress on Charitable Works. E. Coppi. 
The Pontificate of Stephen I[. A Study of the Temporal Power. 


Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre Argentina 76, Rome. 


G. Cassavi. 
25 frs. per 


annum. June. 
Old Age Pension Scheme. M. d’Amelio.* 
Frederic Ozanam and his Work. F. Meda. 


The Popal Legate at Jerusalem. 
Rivista Marittima.—Tipografia del Senato, Rome. Yearly, 25 lire. June. 
Naval Defensive Centres and Types of War Ships. Commander G. Astuto. 


The Petroleum-burning Experiments on board ‘Torpedo-boat No. 104. 6 pl.tes. 
V. E. Cuniberti, Chief Constructor, 
Recent Improvements in Marine Engines. Continued. 7 figs. N. Soliani. 


The Salving of the Howe, with Chart of Ferrol and figs. Gusta Pumping 
Arrangements. 


MAGAZINES. 


Espafia Moderna,.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 12 reals. 


June. 
Applications «f Criminal Anthropology. LI. 


Judicial and Medical Cesar 
Lombroso, 
The Idea of Justice in the Animal Kingiom. Adolfo Posada. 
Revista Contemporanea.—Calle de Pizarro, 17, Madrid. 2 pesetas. 


June 15. 
Moors and Jews in Madril. Carlos Cambronero. 
The Conception of Species in the Organic Kingdom. 
Cortuzar. 
The Social Question in Spain. 


MAGAZINES. 


Concluded. D. de 


Luis Vega Rey. 


De Gids.—Luzac and Co. 3s. June. 
J.T. Buys, Former Editor of De Gids. W. de Beaufort. 
Convictions of a Sceptic. B. J. H. Ovink. 
The Youth of Isaac da Costa, 1798-1803. Dr. W. G. Byvanck. 
Vragen des Tijds. —— and Co. 1s. 61. June. 


Instruction for Girls in France. J. L. A. Salverda de Grave. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Stockholm, 4 kr. perannum. No. 4. 


Esselde. 
Gertrul Adelborg. 


Dagny.—Fredrika-Bremer Society. 


The Proposed New Marriage Formulary. 
The Emigration of Swedish — to Denmark. 
The Parliament of 1893. M. 

Swedish Women at the World's 3 Fair. 
Danskeren.—Fr. Jungersen, Fr. Nygir!, and L. Schrider, Kolding. 8 kr. 
perannum. June. 


Childhood and First Youth of Frederik Schleiermacher. L. Schriier. - 

The Exploration of America in the Sixtee.th and Seventeenth Centuries. 
S. N. Mouritsen. 

June. 


Hemat.—Y. W. C. A., Stockholm. 2kr. per annum. 


A Word on the Temperance Question. 
Seven German Castles. VII. Ellen Fries. 
An Anecdote of Jenny Lind. 


Idun.—Frithiof Hellberg, Stockholm. 5 kr. perannum. No. 25 (283). 


Spanish Girls. C. H. E. R—y. 
Liberty. Elin Ameen. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Letterstedt Society, Stockholm. 10 kr. per annum. 
No. 4. 
The Samoa Isles and their Inhabitants Fifty Years Ago. [ 
The Works of Camilla Collett. Chr. Princhmann. 
Finland in the 19th Century. Oscar Montelius. 
Nyt Tidskrift-ny raekke.—De tusen hjems Forlag, Christiania. 
yearly subscr. Kr. 4. June. 
Thunderclouds. Sigurd Ibsen. 
New Art. Andreas Aubert. 
Plebiscites. H. E. Berner. 
Ord och Bild.—Wablstriim and Widstrand, Sto:kholm. 
June 6. 
The Rebellion in Upper Congo. P. Miller. 
Painting in the Nineteenth Century. Georg Githe. 
Samtiden.—Gerhbard Gran, Bergen. 6 kr. per annum. No. 5. 
Rudyard Kipling. Vilhelm Troye. 
The Teaching of Natural Science in Schools. Vilhelm Bolsche. 
Tilskueren.—™M. Galschiot, Copenhagen. 12kr. perannum. No. 5 
Agriculture in the United States. N.C. Fredriksen. 
‘The State of the Future. A. Cantor. 


’, Sverdrup. 


Half 


10 kr. per annum. 





EB American Catholic Quarterly Review. F. R. Fortnightly Review. Nat. R. National Review. 
> ¢ ¢ American Journal of Politics. F. Forum. 2 N. Natural Science. 
A. RB. Andover Review. Fr. L. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. N.N, Nature Notes. 
A. A.P.S. Annals of the American Academy of G. M. Gentleman’s Magazine. Naut. M. -Nautical Magazine. © 

Political and Social Science. G. J. Geogfaphical Journal. N. E. M. New England Magaziue 

Ant. Antiquary. G. 0. P. Girl’s Own Paper. New R. New Review. 
Arch. R. ‘architectural Record, G. W. Words. New W, New World. : 
A. Arena. G. T. Great Thoughts. N.H. - Newbery House Magazine, . 
Arg. $ G. B. Greater Britain. N.C. Nineteenth Century. 
As. Asclepiad. Harp. Harper's Magazine. N. A. R, North American Review. 
A.Q Asiatic Quarterly. Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 0. C. Our Celebrities. 
‘Ate. —_Atalanta. Idler. 0.D. Our Day. 
A.M. Atlantic Monthly. LL. Index Library. 0. Outing. 
Bank. | Bankers’ Magazine. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics. P.E.F. Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Bel. M. Belford’s Monthly. IR. Investors’ Review. P.M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. Ir. E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Phil. R. Philosophical Review. 
B.T.J. Board of Trade Journal. Ir. M. _ Irish Monthly. POL. Poet-Lore. ’ 
Bkman. Bookman. Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly. P.R. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
c.P.G. Cabinet Portrait Gallery. J. Ed Journal of Education. P.M. Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
Cal. BR. Calcutta Review. J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy. Psy. R. © Proveedings of the Society for Psychica} 
Cc. I. M.. Californian Illustrated Magaziue. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Research. 
C.F.M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J.R. A. 8, Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Q.J.Hcon. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
C.8. J.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal. J.R.C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Q. R. Quarterly Review. 
Cc. W. Catholic World. Jur. R. Juridical Review. Q. Quiver. 
Cc, M. Century Magazine. K. 0. King’s Own. R. RK. R; Religious Review of Reviews. 
C.J. Chambers’s Journal. K. Knowledge. Rel. Reliquary. 
Char. R. Charities Review. L. H. Leisure Hour. R. C. Review of the Churches. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. Libr. Library. » — St. N. St. Nicholas. 
Ch.Mis.I. Church Missionary Intelligencer. Libr. R. Library Review. Se. A. Science and Art. 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Cc. R. Contemporary Review. L. Q. don. rly. Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
Cc. * Cornhill. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scot. R. Scottish Review. — 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. ° Luc. Lucifer. Scrib, Scribner’s Magazine. 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Lud. M. Ludgate Monthly. Shake. Shakespeariana. 
D. R. Dublin Review. Ly. yoeum. — Str. Strand. 
¥E. W. R. Eastern and Western Review. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. M. A. H. Magazine of American History. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Econ. R. Economic Review. Med: M. Medical Magazine. a. Temple Bar. 
E. R. Edinburgh Review. M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. Th, Theatre. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. M. E. Merry England. Think Thinker, 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. Mind. Mind. U.S. M. United Service Magazine. 

.M. Engineering Magazine. Mis. R. Missionary Review of the World. W.R. — Westminster Review. 
E. H. English Historical Review. Mod. R. _ Modern Review. ¥, & Yale Review. 
EL. English Illustratéd Magazine. Mon. Monist. ¥.: a Young Man. 
Ex. Expositor. M. Month. Y. W. Young Woman. 
F.L. Folk-Lore. M. P. Monthly Packet, 


INDEX. 
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Afghanistan: The Afghan Dilemma, A Q, July. 
ica : 
The Capabilities of Eastern Ibea, by F. Parry, A Q, July. 
A Journey from the Shire River to Lake Mweru and the Upper Luapula, by 
Alfred Sh: , G J, June. 
The Fetish Mountain in Krobo, H. J. Bell on, Mae, July. 
Alaska, C. W. Sarel on, W R, July. 
Algerian Riders, Col. T. A. Dodge on, Harp, July. 
American People: Save the American Home, by I. E. Deen, A, June. 
Annam or Cochin-China: History of Tcha: by E. Aymonier, AQ, July. 
Archeology, (see also Contents of Antiquary, ex Library): 
‘Ancamelogioal Notes, by Prof. Taylor, AR, ~ne. 
Armies, (see also under Volunteers) : 

The Army as a Profession, by Major S. Churchill, Y M, July. 

The ‘‘ Eighteenth Royal Irish,” Surgeon-Major Alcock on, L H, July. 

Canadian Militia in Action, by Capt. H. T. Woodside, Q, July. ee 
‘ The Decisive Breach in the Grand Army of the United States, A, R. Foote 

on, F, June. 

The Armies of France, P M M, July. : 

Side Lights on the German Soldier, by P. Bigelow, Harp, July. 
Astronomy: The Recent Solar Eclipse, Prof. Thorpe on, F R, July. 
Athletics: Tournaments and Matches, C, July. 

Australia : 
Australian Finance, Hon. John Fortescue on, N C, July. , 
Australia and India: Their Financial Conditions and Mutual Relations, 
Black, July. 
' The Australian Banking Crisis, Bank, July. 
A. Ellis on, Eeon J, June. 
‘ Australia under Protection, M, Macfie on, Econ J, June. 


Bagshot Park, A. H. Beavan on, E I, July. oe 
Base-Ball: World’s Fair Intercollegiate Tournament, F, W. Coler on, Be] M, 


> 
x 


June. 

Baudelaire, Charles, and Edgar Allan Poe, Esmé Stuart on, N C, July. 

Bazan, Emilia Pardo, the First Woman of Spain, Cos, June. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, A. Lewis Humphries on, P M Q, June. 

Bersier, Eugéne, G. Kingscote on, N H, July. x ! 

Bible and Biblical Criticism, (see also Contents of Clergyman’s Magazine, 
Expositor, Expository Times, New World, Religious Review of Reviews, 
Thinker): 

The joa for Belief, by H. M. Bompas, Nat R, July. 


The Higher Criticism and the Old Testament, by A. S. Peake, P M Q, June. 
The Original Poem of Job, Dr. E.. J. Dillon on, C R, July. 
The Human Soul of Jesus Christ, by Rev. A. F. Hewit, C W, June. 
Christ as an Orator, by T. A. Hyde, N A R, June. 
Bismarck, Prince, G. W. Smalley on, F R, July. 
Brohans, Dynasty of, by Ange Galdemar, F R, July. 
Bronté, Emily, A. M. Williams on, T B, July. 
Brooklyn City, Murat Halstead on, Cos, June. 
Brooks, Phillips, A Model Bishop, Rev. S. L. Bell on, Sun M, July. 
Browning and Tennyson as Spiritual Forces, by C. C. Everett, New W, June. 


Canaila: 
The Position of Canada, by J. C. Hopkins, A Q, July. 
Canadian Finance and the Home Rule Bill, by H. H. L. Bellot, W R, July. 
Canadian Society, Past and Present, Lady Jephson on, New R, July. 
Carlyle, Thomas, 
Reminiscences of, with Unpublished Letters, by G. Strachey, New R, July. 
Carlyle as a Social Reformer, P M Q, June. 
Cataloguing Books, J. Taylor Kay on, N C, July. 
Catholic Church, see Contents of Catholic World, Month. 
Cervantes: The Persiles of Cervantes, J. Mew on, Nat R, July. 
Charities, see Contents of Charities Review. 
Chevalier, Albert, and His Songs, E. Alfieri on, Lud M, July. 
Chicago City : 
John F, Ballantyne on, St N, July. 
ae hg Gentle Side: Woman’s Work in Chicago, by J. Ralph, Harp, 
July. 
Chicago Architecture, Barr Ferree on, Lipp, July. 
Chicago and the World’s Fair : 
Foreground and Vista at the Fair, by W. H. Gibson, Serib, July. 
Police Protection at the World’s Fair, R. W. M’Claughry and J. Bonfield on, 


NAR, June. 

Great Britain at the World’s Fair, by J. Dredge, Eng M, June. 

The Parliament of Religions, see under Religion. 
Children: Women and Children, by Lady Laura Ridding, N H, July. 
China: The Foreign Trade, B T J, June. 

United States Treaties with China, Fred. J. Masters on, C I M, June. 
Chinese Immigration : 

China’s View of Chinese Exclusion, by Rev. G. Reid, F, June. 
Cholera: Arsenic versus Cholera, by R. B. Leach, A, June. 
Chongo, Chase of, by C. F. Summis, Cos, June. 
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Church and Christianity, (see also under Bible and Biblical Criticism, etc.) : 





JuLy.] INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


The Liberal Churches and Scepticism, by M. D. Shutter, A, June. 
The Apostle’s Creed, Prof. Harnack on, N C, July. 
Church of England, (see also Wales, and Contents of Newbery og Magazine): 
The National Church, by Rag away Thomson, R R R, June. 
Disestablisk ment, Rev. Dr. Jessopp on (** Robbing God s N C, July. 
Undoing the W ork of the Reformation, by Archdeacon Farrar, ¢C R, 5 uls. 
Rome’s Witness against Anglican Orders, by Rev. 8. F. Smith, M, July . 
Church of the Future, J. A. Cheeseman on, P M Q, June. 
Churches: St. Mary Overie, W. A. Webb on, N H, ” July. 
Churches iu Scotland : 
The Future of the Scottish Establishment, R R R, J 
The Jubilee of the Free Church, Prof. T. M. Hdaay ~4 RC, June. 
Civic Duty, Teaching of, Jas. Bryce on, C R, J 
Clarke, James G., of the Christian World, Y M, Taty. 
c lergy: 
Primary Qualifications for the Ministry, by Rev. D. N. Beach, A R, June. 
The Double Advantage of the Modern P reacher, A R, June. 
Clubs : Sorosis, Margaret M. Merrill on, Cos, June. 
Colonies and Imperial Federation : 
The Influence of Commerce on the Development of the Colonial Empire, by 
H. Boyd-Carpenter, J R C I, June. 
The Pan-Britannic Gathering, J. Astley Cooper on, N C, July. 
Colorado Grand Cafion, Chas. F’. Summis on, “CIM , June. 
Dynamical Geology ‘of the Cafion, R. H. Drayton’ - CIM, June. 
Cookery as a Business, by Mary Harrison, NC, J 
Confucius: The Ethics of Confucius, as seen in am by Rev. J. H. De Forest, 
AR, June. 
Country Holidays for Children, by L. T. Meade, Ata, July. 
Cranmer’s Claim to Canonization, Ly, June. 
Cricket, Hon. Robert H. Lyttelton on, Y M, July. 
Crime: The Criminal, St. J. FE. C. Hankin on, Ww R, Jul 
Criminals and Their Detection, E. B. Spearman on, New R, July. 
Daudet, Alphonse, Marie A. Belloc on, I, July. 
Day Dreams and Realities, by Rev. Harry Jones NC, July. 
Deal Beach, Sydney Gerald on, P M M, J 
es = Charles, Disappearing Pictvala, by Charles Dickens, N A R, 


Dickeon Mary, Y W, July. 
Dress : 
The Follies of Fashion, by Mrs. Parr, P M M, J 
Future Dictates of Fashion, by W. Car le Gall, ‘sen J une. 
Freedom in Dress, by Frances E. Russell, A, June. 
Parisian Fashionable Folly, by B. O. Flower, A, June. 
Education, (see also Contents of the Educational Reviews, Journal of 
Education) : 
Early Primary Education, by Mrs. Hernaman, N H, Jul 
Our Public Schools : Their Methods and Morals, New R, ‘5 uly. 
Winchester College, 1393-1893, by A. F. Leach, C R, July. 
Wellington College, Lud M, J uly. 
Festival Days at Girls’ Colleges, Grace W. Soper on, St N, July. 
Mt. St. Vincent School for Girls, Marion J. Brunowe on, C W, June. 
‘The American Public School System, Dr. J. M. Rice on, F, June. 


gypt: 
England’s Duty to Egypt, as the Pioneer of Sanitation, Dr. Greene on, 
Med M, June. 
Nile Notes, C, July. 
Electoral: A Gaoseal Election, Sir E. Strachey on, A M, July. 
Emerson as an Exponent of Beauty in Poetry, by Charlotte Porter, P L, 
July. 
Engineering, see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine, Engineering Magazine. 
English-Speaking World, Reunion of, Andrew Carnegie on, N A R, June. 
Ethics: The Triple Standard in Ethics, by G. Batchelor, New W, June. 
Evolution, (see also under Heredity) : 
A Restatement, by C. Lloyd Morgan, New W, June. 
The Evolution of Our Race, Frederic Harrison on, F R, July. 
Prof. Huxley on Evolution and Ethics, Med M, June. 
Exmouth, Admiral Lord, A. T. Mahan on, A M, July. 


Fiction : 
The Development of Character in Fiction,’ by Maxwell Grey, Ata, July. 
A Novel by a Jesuit Father, Black, July. 
Finance, (see also under Political Economy, Labour, Syndicates, Australia, 
United States, Canada, and Contents of A daly ne 
Limited Liability, B. D. Mackenzie on, G M, Jul 
The Movement to Establish People’s Banks, i W. Tournier, Char R, 
June. 
The Brussels Monetary Conference, E.'B. Andrews on, Cos, June. 
Folk-Lore, see Contents of Folk- Lore. 
Fowler, H. H., R. Blathwayt on, C F_M, July. 
France: 
Zound about the Palais Bourbon, by A. D. Vandam, P M M, July. 
On the Breton Border, by- Katharine S. and Gilbert Macquoid, ‘Ata, July. 
In the Valley of the Vézére, E. H. Barker on, T B, July. 


G nius: Insanity and Genius, by A. McDonald, A, June, 

G itysburg: pg aeicen of Two Visits tu Gettysburg, by A. H. Nickerson, 
Serib, J 

Glaciers: Do Glociers Excavate ? bad Prof. T. G. Bonny, G J, June. 

Greenland, Mary Titcomb on, Fr L, July. 

Ground Rents, Taxation of, Prof. C. P. Bastable on, Econ J, June. 

Guiana: Prospecting in British Guiana, by J. E. Playfair, G M, July. 

Hall, Dr. Newman, Sun M, July. 

Hardy, Thomas, Harriet W. x on, C M, Jul, 

Henley Regatta: Three English Race Meetings, R. Tn. Davis on, Harp, July. 

_— The he Controversy, G. J. Romanes and rof, 3. 


Hartog on, C R, Jul, 





Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 0. F. Adams on, M P, July. 
Huxley, Prof., on Evolution and Ethics, Med M, June. 
Hyacinthe, Pére, Autobiographical (My Testament), C R, July. 
Hypnotism, Wm. A. Spalding on, C I M, June. 


Ibsen, Henrik : The Mausoleum of Ibsen, by Wm. Archer, F R, Juiy. 
India (see also Contents of Asiatic Quarterly Review) : 
Australia and India: Their Financial Conditions and Mutual Relations, 
Black, July. 
Ireland : 
The = Arts and Crafts” Exhibition at Westminster, by Edwd. Dicey, N C, 
Ju 
The Ninth Clause of the Home Rule Bill, Dr. Wallace on, N C, Jaly. 
The Irish Magistracy and Constabulary under Home Rule, Black, July. 
Canadian Finance and the Home Rule Bill, by H. H. L. Bellot, W R, July. 
‘The Prospects of Home Rule, by J. F. O’Shea, C W, June. 
Religion in the Home Rule Controversy, Ly, June. 
Ulster: Facts and Figures, by T. Sinclair, C R, July. 
Goethe and Heine on the Irish ecg by Dr. Karl Blind, P M M, July. 
Italian Gardens, C. A. Platt on, Harp, 
Italians in London, by Mrs. Brewer, » ‘tL “July. 


Japan: Yamato Damashi-I, or the Spirit of Old Japan, by A. Diosy, A Q, 
uly. 


Jews and Judaism, (see also Contents of the Jewish Quarterly Review): 
How Jews are Married, by Rev. W. Burnet, Q, July. 
Journalism : 
The News World of London, E. Porritt on, Fr L, July. 
The Saturday Review and Mr. W. H. Pollock, G T, July. 
My Adventures as a Journalist, Y M, July. 


Kemble, Mrs., Mrs. Annie Ritchie on, Mac, a 
Kemble, Fanny, at Lenox, C. B. Todd on, Lipp, J 
Kirkpatrick, Major J. A., Marriage of, Sir E. =. op, Black, July. 


La Bastie, Sir Authony d’Arces de, Death of, Black, July. 
Labour, (see also under Women, and Contents of the Kconomic Journal) : 
The Future Income of Labour, by W. H. Mallock, Nat R, July. 
The Labour Gazette, by Rev. W. D. Strappini, M, July. 
South African Labour Questions, by A. Cartwright, ¥ 2. July. 
The Settlement of Labour Disputes in Italy, B T J, J 
Primitive Methodism and the Labour Question, by po Forster, P MQ, 
June. 
La Fontaine, J. C. Bailey on, T B, July. 
Lapland: Under the Northern Lights, by W. V. Taylor, Sun M, July. 
Law and the Lawyers (see also under Crime, Maybrick <_— sa $ 
Problems of Presumptive Proof, by J. W. Clarke, A M, 
How to Check Testamentary Litigation by Surrogate , Fans NAR, June, 
Calendars of Wills, see Coutents of Index Library. , 
Lazurus, Emma, M. Cohen on, P L, July, 
Libraries: The Bancroft Library, San Francisco, H. H. Bancroft on, Bel M, 
June. 
Literature, (see also under Fiction, Poetry) : 
American Literary Criticism and Its V alue, : # “3 H. Boyesen, F, June. 
The Religion of Letters, 1750-1850, Black, J 
London : 
Beautiful London, by Grant Allen, F R, July. 
Night in the Streets, E I, July 
Lothian, Ancient Landmarks of, by Henry M. Cadell, Scot G M, June. 
Loti, Pierre, Work of, W R, July. 


Mahomedanism : 
Islam, Past and Present, Prof. F. W. Sanders on, A, June. 
A Moslem Mission to Christendom, J. Hyslop Bell on, P M Q, June. 
Maize as the American National Flower, A, June. 
Malaria and Acclimatisation, by H. Martyn Clark, Seot G M, June. 
Marlowe, Christ :pher, A Literary Ter-C entenary, Ly, June. 
Marriage and the Marriage #: Some Blots on the Divorce Law, by A. T. 
Story, Mod R, July. 
Maybrick Case: The Civil ction, Mod R, July. 
Medicine (see Contents of Medical Magazine) : 
The a. of Disease by Suggestion, by A. McL. Hamilton, C M, 


Jul, 
Mediavai Medicine, Mrs. King on, N C, Jul 
Methodism: Early Scottish Methodism, Robert tina on, P M Q, June. 
Missions (see also Contents of the Missionary Review of the World, Ciurch 
Missionary Intelligencer, Regions Beyond): 
The Inner History of we fo a an Missionary Conference, R C, June. 
Mohl, Madame, Black, J 
Morton, Governor, and the Bee of Liberty, W. D. Foulke on, A M, July. 
Moths and Butterflies, by Agnes Giberne, N H, July. 
Muhammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan, E. S. Holden on, Cos, June. 
Museums: If Public Libraries, Why not Public Museums? by E. 5. Morse, 
AM, July. 


National Anthem: A Jacobite Hymn and Rebel Song, by S. Bateman, G M, 


uly. 
Matsa Peseta, Inter-Relation of, A. H. Ivens on, W R, July. 
Natural History : 
The Sense of Sight in Animals, C J, Jul 
Delinquent Animals, by Helen ph on L H, sev 
Microscopic Sea Life, by H. Scherren, L H, Jul 
A Group of Naturalists, by Mrs. Andrew Crosse, 7 B, July. _ 
Navies : 
Great Britain as a Sea Power, Hon. T. Brassey on, N C, Jul 
The Lessons of the Naval Review, by Hilary A. , Harber, N z R, June. 
The Sailors of the Czar, V. Gribayedoff on, Fr L 
Negreponte, Madame, Poetry of, R. Thirlmere on, we R. Jul y: 
Neuville, Baron Hyde de, Memoirs of, Black, July. 
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New : 
‘The Dese: Homes ag 5 New England, Clifton Johnson on, Cos, June. 
French New —— by H. Loomis a yay, Harp, July. 
id Portsmouth Profs, by by T. Bailey Aldrich, C M, J 


Kor York : Metropolitan Life in Summer, by L. J. _ coy Fr L, July. 

North Pole up to Date, by A. A. W. Drew, EI, July. 

Owen, Sir Richard, and Old-World Memories, Hon. L. A. Tollemache on, 
Nat R, July. 

Pentecost, Rev. Dr., R. Blathwayt on, Gi T July. 

Persia, Theodore Copeland on, CIM, J 

His Gommepandonce, ‘by H. W. Preston and L. Dodge, 


‘liamen' 
Ey a Tactics of the Opposition: A Defence, by T. M. Healy, New R, July. 
In Parliament Assembled, by A. F. Robins, C F M, July. 
a. Behind the Speaker’s Chair, by H. W. Lucy, Str... June. 


Pavel Personal Influence Diminish Pauperism? by: Mrs. E. C. Bolles, 
Char R, Jun 
The Prevention ot Pauperism, Oscar Craig on, Serib, argh 
Peabody; Andrew Preston, P. S. Moxon on, New W, J 
Picturesque Places: The Most Picturesque Place in the . World, J. and E. R. 
Pennell on, C M, Ji 
ar Edgar Allan, and Charles Baudelaire, Esmé Stuart on, N C, July. 


The New Poetry and Mr. W. E. Henley, Gilbert Parker on, Lipp, July. 
Early Women Poets of America, Mary Harned on, P L, July. 
A Talk on American Patriotic Bemee by Charlotte Porter, P <. July. 
Puisoning of the Future, by Dr. S. Squire Sprigge, New R, July. 
Political Economy : 
Luxury and Extreme Poverty, A J P, June. 
Money azd Civilisation, by G. S. Kimball, A J P, Jun 
Who are the Greatest Wealth Producers, by Ww, " Mallock, N A R, June. 
™ Political Economy in Japan, Jinchi Soyida on, Econ J, June. 
Post Office: In Defence of the Post Office, Nat R, + 7 
Prisons: {n a County Prison, by C. R. Vicars, E I, J 
ig apt Newspaper Apologies for Pugilism, ee: W. Hoyt on, OD, 


une 
Progress: Union for Practical P: by B. O. Flower, As June. 
Prussia, Queen Marie Louise of, W. W. Astor on, P M M, July. 
Psychical Re:earch, (see also Contents of Psychical Review) : 

Are They Hallucinations? by Miles M. Dawson, Bel M, Juue. 

the Discoverer cf Britain, Clements R. Markham on, G J, June. 

Race Problems: White Supremacy in the South, by J. H. Pitman, A J P,‘June. 
Racing and the Turf: 

‘Three English Race Meetings, R. H. Davis on, Harp, July. 

es ee a the Turf, O, July. 


Railwa: 
The Siberian Railway, F. Hobart on, Eng M, June. 
¥nglish and American Ruilways, W. M. Acworth on, Eng M, June. 
The Jerusalem and Damascus aliward: H. Walker : u, Sun H, July. 


os: The World’s Parliament of Religions, Rev. J. H. Barrows on, R C, 


ett Py The Roman Ca‘niva!, by P. M. Watkins, G M, July. 
al 
eae of omg Midland Villages, by Joseph Ashby and Bolton King, 


ree Risendis Bill, P M Q, June. 
Ratt , John, Mr. Ruskin’s Titles, Mrs. “7. T. Cook on, G W, July. 
a: . 
The a Intrigues in South-Eastern Europe, C. R. Roylance-Kent on, 


A Ava e for the People of Russia, by G. Noro eeg Cc a Te 
Se pgood on, A M, 


Sonien Dissenters and the Russian Government, Sun M, July. 

The Official Defence of Russian Persecution, by J. Jacobs, C M, July. 
Russia in Asia 

Across Siberia, by A. H. Lawrence, Lud M, July. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway, F. nye on, Eng M, June. 

Russian Turkistan, P. Gault on, A 3 
Rutherford, Mark, Joseph Ritson on, n "June. 
Saint Paul du Var Re-discovered, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, G M, July. 

Salvini, T ‘ommaso, Autobiographical, CM, July. 
Saniwich Islands 
‘The — and ‘Decline of the Hawaiian Monarchy, H. H. Gowen on, Cos, 


rare ot Obstacles to Hawaiian Annexation, by T. M. Cooley, F, June. 
ital 


"The Sanitation of Residential bigs og B. H. Thwaite on, Mod R, July. 
} —— Rg | to Egypt, as tl ioneer of Sanitation, Dr. Greene on, 
une. 


' Parisian Sanitation, T. M. Legge on, Med M, June. 
Scutland, (see also under Churches in Scotland 

Home Rule for Scotland, by John Romans, Scots, July. 
Sea, Size of, W. Schooling’ on, Lone. July. 
Sforza Book of Hoars, Black, Ji 

: The Only trace uf Shakespeare, Dr. Macaulay, LH, July. 

Shipping, ( see also Contents of the Nautical Magazine 
Board and Lodging, by W.J. Gordon, L H, July. 





The Way ofthe World at Sea: 

Sails and Sailor Craft, C. L. te hat O, July. 

The Life of the Merchant t Saflor, by W. - Clark Russell, Serib, July. 

The Latest and Greatest Cunarder : The 0 , En M, June 

Thirty Knots an Hour to Europe, by Prof. J. “HK. Biles, : R, Juue. 
a Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, by Prof. J. A. Froude, Long, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








[J uLy. 


Siam : 
The Siamese Boundary Question, ren. G. N. Curzon on, N C, July. 
The Franco-Siam Inupenee, AQ, J 
France and Siam, by Muang-Thai; yf &@ Juk 
France, England, and Siam, by K. S. hades, Nat R, July. 
French Movements in Eastern Siam, ‘Sir R. Temple on, F R, July 
The Future of Siam, by Heary Norman, C R, July. 
Siberia, see under Russia in Asia, 
Siddons, Sarah, Edmund Gosse on, C M, July. 
Sinai, Mount, ‘Where Was It? by Professor A. ~ — A a July. 
Sinclair, ‘Archdeacon, R. Blathwayt on, G T, J' 
—_ Function of, by Professor Brander bee Harp, Ji 
th, Adam, and His Relations to Recent Economics, im iL. Price on, 
Feon J, June. 


Socialism and Its Leaders, by Rev. S. E. Keeble, G T, July. 
The Social Movement in 5 migh — E. Bost on, New W, June. 
Society, Lady Jeune on, P M M, Ji 
South Pole: Around the South Pole, 2 J. J. Peatfield, C I M, June. 
Spanish Literature : Some Spanish Authors, A. B. Simonds on, C I M, June. 
Sport: Chance Shots and Odd Fish, Black, July. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, W. J. Dawson on, Y M, i” 
Suffolk Moated Halls, Dr. J. E. Taylor on, G W, J 
Sunday Question: Is the — Commandment ‘Biading upon Christians? 
by Joseph Cook, O D, Jun c 
wift, Jonathan, the Author of * Gulliver, ” M. O. W.‘Oliphant on, C M, July. 
Switzerland as a Nursery of Politics, by J. King, A R, June 
Syndicates: «Trusts and Monopolies as Modern Highwaymen, by W. 0O. 
McDowell, O D, June. 
Teck, Princess Victoria cz < Two Aspects of, New R, July. 
Hulda Friederichs on, Y W, July. 
Temperance and the Liquor ‘Traffic : 
Reform of the pg he mn Rev. W.S 
. Local Option, Ly, J 
The Scientific p rly of ‘the Temperance Question, by Dr. A. E. T. Longhurst, 
WR, July. 
Inebriety from a Medical Standpoint, by Dr. E. F. Arnold, nN A R June. 
, Drunkenness and the Remedy, by Leslie E. Keeley, A J P, J 
The Latest Phase of the Drink Question and the Keeley Cure, ry Rev, A. B. 
O'Neill, C W, June. 
The Duty of Church Members in, Temperance Reform, by Joseph Cook, 
, June. 
Tennyson and Browning as Spiritual Forces, by C. C. Everett, pod W, July. 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, F. St. J Thackeray on, T B, July. 
Theatres and the Drama, (see also Contents of Theatre) : 
Her Majesty’s Servants: Actors, G. B. L. Woodburn on, G M, Jaly. 
Irish Dramatists, Ly, June. 
Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Thomson, James, H. Haliburton on, G W, Jul 
Tibet: Among the Tibetans, by Isabella L. Bishop, LH, July. 
Trimalchio’s Feast, Mac, July. 
Trout-Fishing in the Traun, H. van Dyke on, Serib, July. 
United States, (see also under Race Problems, China and Chinese Immigra- 
tion, Education, New England, Brooklyn, ‘Chicago, New iad etc.): 
The Situation at Washington, Prof. Goldwin Smith on, N C, J 
Office-Seekers and the President’s Manifesto, by L. Winkie, i June. 
The Danger to the Republic, by R. H. McDonald, CIM, June. 
Patriotism, Morality, and Pensions, by Allen R. K te, A J P, June. 
Half a Million Dollars a Dav for Pensions, by J. De W. Warner, F, June. 
bee ~ 2 Will the Democrats Do? A Forecast of Tariff Legislation, by J. De 
W. Warner, Eng M, June. 
The Financial Outlook, by W. Bourke Cockran, N A R, June. 
The Financial Excitement and Its Causes, G. R. Gibson on, F, J 
= the C.untry Demand the Free Coinage of Silver? by A. CF Fiske, A, 


S. Rainsford on, N A R, June. 


une. 
The Immigration Question in Congress, by R. H. Sylvester, A J P, June. 
The Diminishing Birth-rate, Dr. J. S. Billings on, F, June. 
Advance of the United States in One Hundred Years, Dr. Brock on, F R, July. 
What the United States owes to Italy, by G. P. Morosini, Lipp, July. 
= agg acitond see Contents of University Extension, and University 
Extension Journa 
Universities; College "en First among Successful Citizens, by Dr. C. F. 
Thwing, F, June. 
Utah, Genevieve L. Browne on, C I M, June. 
Volunteers : The Queen’s Westminsters, Lud M, J 
Wales, Church of, Demonstration at the Albert on "i. F, Nye on, R R R. 
Washington City, Julian Hawthorne eg Lipp, July. 
Wassilieff, Sophie, Memuirs of, I, Jul, £ 
Wealth, Rev. A. P. Peabod y on, AR, J 
Weather : The Oriental Weather in England, by Pandit Saraswati, A Q, July. 
West Indies : of Nature, W. K. Brooks on, See. July. 
White, Gilbert, of Selborne, W. W. Fowler on, Mac. July. 
Whitman, Wait, Prof. Oscar L. Triggs on, P L, July. 
Women, (see also under Education, Marriage, Dress) : 
Women Wage-Earners, by Helen Campbell, A, June. 
The Progress of Women’s Trade Unions, by Miss E. M. agg F R, July. 
Institute for Woman’s Professions, by F. M. Edselas, C W, June. 
Woman’s Sphere not in Politics, by Wm. W. Phelps, A J P, June. 
The Woman of To-day as Wife and Mother, by M. C. Jones, AJP, June. 
The ‘Sarah Grand” Sex Theory, Egeria and C. M. Whitehead on, Mod R, 


July. 
The Apotheosis of ‘‘ Madame,” by Hester Higbee, Bel M, June. 
What Society offers Mary Grew, by Clara S. Bavidge ey June. 
Women and Children, by Lady "Laura Riddin; N i. Jul; 
Italian Women of the Sixteenth i med by E. P. Jacbaee, W R, July. 
Zangwill, I., on his First Book, J, Ji 
Zola, Emile, on Life aud Labour, * samc R, July. 
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LADY BURTON. 


From a photograph by Gunn and Stuart, Richmod. 











Lonpon, August 1, 1893. 
Europe continues to devour the Asiatic 
artichoke—a leaf at a time. This time 
it is Siam that has suffered, and France 
that has gained. Gradually the Asiatic area under 
Asiatic government dwindles, and outside China 
and Arabia there will be little left for the twentieth 
century to transfer to the Western flags. Already 
Persia is virtually a satrapy of the Tzar. The 
ferment in Armenia is preparing the way for the 
extension of Russian authority to the Euphrates. 
In Afghanistan, the Ameer preserves a precarious 
independence between the Muscovites—who will one 
day rule in Herat and in Balkh 
—and the British, whose out- 
posts will, in spite of ourselves, 
be pushed forward to Cabul and 
Candahar. We have annexed 
Burmah, France has begun to 


The Asiatic 
Artichoke. 


annex Siam. Arabia and China, 
regions from which Europe has 
been submerged by devastating 
tides of armed invasion, seem 
alestined to be the sole surviving 
regions of Asia governed by 
_Asiatics, 

It is difficult to say 
exactly why the 
French should have 
chosen the present time of all 
others: for pushing forward 
their frontier in the Far East. 
‘Circumstances appear to have 
precipitated their action, but the decision was 
probably taken long ago. There is only one 
way to save Siam from becoming a French posses- 
sion, and that is to make it British, We may 
talk as we please about Siamese independence 
‘being a British interest. A power that capitulates 
before three gunboats cannot be independent. If 
‘we do not intend to see the tricolour flying over 
Bangkok we shall have to anticipate it with the 
Union Jack. We may postpone the inevitable by 
temporising expedients, but ultimately there will be 
no escape from this alternative. At present we may 
probably find that it will be sufficient to establish 
some arrangement with the King of Siam which will 
enable us to regard Siam as we regard Afghanistan— 
a protected State in fact a'though not in name. We 


The French 
Attack 
on Siam. 
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M. PAVIE, 


(From a photograph by M. Comret, of Paris.) 


are immeasurably stronger than the French in the 
Indian Ocean, and Bangkok is much easier of access 
than Cabul. France has practically no trade with 
Siam, from 80 to 90 per cent. of whose foreign trade 
is conducted with the British Empire. Siam buys 
two and a half millions worth of goods per annum 
from British markets. It might suit France to 
handicap our traders by a prohibitive tariff for the 
benefit of her own subjects, and it would be well not 
to lead her into that temptation. 

British _L2ere is no question of establishing a 
Interests in British protectorate over Siam, at present, 

Siam- although the matter might be mooted 
at any moment. Lord Rosebery 
in the House of Lords, on 
July 27, thus described British 
interests in Siam :— 

We have, in the first place, great 
commercial interests in that country, 
and British shipping constitutes 
eighty-seven per cent. of the whole 
shipping in Bangkok in point of 
tonnage, and ninety-three in point 
of value. Moreover, the territorial 
arrangements consequent on this 
dispute involve matters of British 
concern. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are glad to believe that the 
French Government are not less 
alive than themselves to the value 
of Siamese independence, and that 
they regard it as a matter of moment, 
both to France and to ourselves, that 
we should nowhere have contermin- 
ous frontiers in the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, for such a frontier would 
involve both States in great military expenditure and cause 
liability to panic. 

Unfortunately, the French Government has practi- 
cally made our frontiers conterminous by insisting 
upon the cession of the Siamese territory between 
the 18th and 23rd degree on the Mekong. 

The French had some frontier quarrels 
pie French with the Siamese, out of which they had 

matum. 

no more difficulty in manufacturing a 
casus belli with Siam than we found in manufacturing 
similar pretexts for making wars in Afghanistan or 
in Burmah. Finding the Siamese Government indis- 
posed to come to terms, two French gunboats forced 
their way up on the Menam, under shell fire from 
the Siamese forts, which they returned with interest ; 
and then, having killed and wounded ten times as 
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many Siamese as their own loss, they demanded 
reparation in an ultimatum which’ embodied the 
following terms :— 

“(1) Recognition of the rights of Annam and Cambodia to 
left bank of River Mekong and the islands; (2) evacuation of 
the posts there held by the Siamese within one month’s time; 
(8) satisfaction for the various aggressions agaiust French 
subjects in Siam, and French ships and sailors in Menam; 
(4) punishment of the culprits and pecuniary indemnities to 
the families of victims; (5) indemnities of two million francs 
for various damages inflicted on French subjects; (6) im.ue- 
diate deposit of three 
million franes in dol- 
Jars as guarantee for 
claims of Nos. 4 and 5, 
or in default of guaran- 
tee farmers and taxes 
of Battambong and 
Siem Reap. Should 
these terms not be ac- 
cepted the French 
Minister will leave, 
and the coast be forth- 
with blockaded.” 

The Siamese 
Government offered 
to concede most of 
these points, limit- 
ing the territorial 
cession to the eigh- 
teenth degree. The 
French refused to 
accept this modifi- 
cation of their de- 
mands, and the 
blockade began. 


The Siamese 
Surrender. 


In their hour of 
despair the Siamese 
looked to England 
for help, and looked 
in vain. Lord Rose- 
bery sent some gun- 
boats to the seat of 
war, to protect British subjects, some 200 of 
whom are living amid the 350,000 Orientals of 
Bangkok ; but he was careful to explain that 
this action was not intended as an encourage- 
ment to the Siamese to persevere in a hopeless re- 
sistance. In reply to their request for advice, Lord 
Rosebery urged them to come to terms as quickly 
as possible with their powerful neighbour. The 
Siamese, seeing that no help was forthcoming from 
without, surrendered at discretion. By doing so 


- 


they extricated themselves from one difficulty and 
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landed us in another. For by the cession of the 
territory on the left bank of the River Mekong, north 
of the eighteenth degree, they handed over to France 
a portion of the Burmese state of Kyang Kheng, 
which, when we were rearranging our frontiers, we 
handed over to the Siamese last year, on the express 
understanding that they would not surrender it to 
any other power. It is possible that Lord Dufferin. 
may arrange this matter, as there is no difficulty in 
showing that Annam and Cambodia have no rights 
over the Burmese 
State of Kyang 
Kheng, which Siam 
only held in trust 
for us. But the 
French are flushed 
by their easy vic- 
tory, and already 
voice sare heard in 
the Parisian press 
complaining of the 
moderation of the 
Ministry. Since 
they need only ask 
to have, the Chau- 
vinists naturally 
complain because 
their Ministers did 
not ask for the 
keys of Bangkok 
on a silver salver. 

The Moral of it all. 

The French are 
doing as we have 
often done. We 
don’t like it any 
more than they 
liked our doings ; 
but that is no 
reason why we 
should call them 
names. We have 
got to make the best of it, and to make up our minds 
whether or not it is worth forestalling the French 
when the question is not the left bank of the Mekong, 
but the ownership of Bangkok. We shall struggle, 
and rightly struggle, to maintain the buffer state as 
long as we can, but buffers wear out, and we may as 
well make up our minds that if Bangkok is not 
British it will be French. The term of grace 
during which we were isolated in India is rapidly 
drawing to a close. Our great dependency is being 
approached from North-West and South-East, and 
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the menace of the French advance will be very 
useful if it cools down the fever of Russophobia. 
For we shall find that so far as we are concerned it 
is a thousandfold more easy to get on with the 
Autocrat of all the Russias than it is with the 
Republic of France. For the Tzar has at least the 
responsibilities of his position, whereas the Republic 
practically means a temporary congeries of political 
ephemera driven 
hither and thither 
by the stinging 
clouds of journal- 
istic gnats which 
swarm on the 
Parisian press. The 
French 
ment upon Siam 
will not have been 
in vain if it re- 
minds our public 
men that France, 
and France alone, 


encroach- 


is the secular rival 
of Britain. 

What will China say ? 
England acquiesces 
in the dismember- 
ment of Siam. But 
China is less likely 
to be quiescent. 
Siam is a Chinese 
tributary state. 
The territory ceded 
to France is at 
Pekin believed to 
be part and parcel 
of the possessions 
of the Emperor of 
China. The Man- 
darins do not love 
the French. They 
bear them many a 
grudge about Tonkin and the subsequent hostilities 
in Chinese waters. But although the Chinese may 
protest, they are not likely to attack. They will 
make what trouble they can for the intruding Frank, 
they will refuse to recognise the treaty extorted by 
blockade, but they will not go to war. Another 
argument, however, will be added to the store of 
those who plead for an Anglo-Chinese alliance as 
the best security for the peace of Asia. In any 
case, Lord Rosebery is likely to have his hands full 
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for some time to come at the Foreign Office, and it 
is well he has so admirable and trustworthy a 
representative in the House of Commons as Sir 
Edward Grey. 

The The shrinkage of the world is making 
Influence of ;, . ig i 
Easton the 18¢lf somewhat disagreeably felt in the 

West. two plagues of the closing century—the 
Currency and the Cholera. Of the two the currency 
is much the more 
serious. Last 
month the Indian 
Government closed 
the Indian mints, 
and by a stroke of 
the pen converted 
the whole silver 
coinage of India 
into mere token 
money, the rupee 
having a token 
value of sixteen- 
pence. The direct 
and immediate re- 
sult of taking this 
step at Calcutta 
has been to throw 
Colorado into tem- 

porary bankruptcy, 
and to compel Pre- 
sident Cleveland to 
summon Congress 
to meet in August, 
in order to deal at 
once with the silver 
crisis. All the sil- 
ver mines of Colo- 
rado are closed, 
30,000 miners are 
thrown out of 
work, and the 
Governor of the 
State is summoning 
a special session of the State legislature in order to 
suspend the payment of all debts for two years. The 
prevailing demoralisation was aptly illustrated by the 
boarding of a freight train by 400 miners out of work, 
who emptied out the goods and compelled the drivers, 
on threat of death, to carry them Eastward, free gratis 
and for nothing. Of course India will reply that she 
is not to blame, as Colorado began it by producing 
silver in excess of the world’s needs ; but my point is 
not who is to blame, but merely the close connection 
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between East and West, a connection which tends to 
become closer every year. 

The old Crusaders, who regarded the 
Paynim as the enemy of God and man, 
would have heard with grim satisfaction 
of the news of the outbreak of cholera at Mecca. It 
would have seemed to them a divine visitation, and 
they would have regarded it as nothing less than 
providential that the infidels should be poisoned by 
the observance of the most sacred rites of their 
religion. The well Zem Zem, the sacred fountain 
which, according to tradition, gushed up in the 
desert to assuage the thirst of Hagar and Ishmael, 
is a seething mass of microbes and water. Yet every 
pilgrim to the sacred sites has to drink as much of it 


Sanitation 
and Religion. 
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as he can, while a bucketful of the 
poisonous filth is being poured over 
his head. The water runs down 
the pilgrim’s person, saturating his 
filthy rags, and then drains down 
into the well once more, carrying 
with it whatever choleraic and 
other microbes it may have en- 
countered en route. These body- 
drippings, drained back into the 
well, are served up again and again 
to each successive pilgrim, until the 
wonder is not that the cholera 
kills many, but that it spares any. 
But what can be done? To close 
Zem Zem would narrow the portals 
of paradise for the True Believer. 
It is very sad that Moslems should 
thus make religion a great cholera 
propagator, but it is on the whole 
less contemptible than the conduct 
of that American congregation 
which, from its slavish dread of in- 
fection, has this year substituted for 
the communion cup which passed 
from lip to lip an arrangement by 
which each communicant is supplied 
with a separate wine-glass for his 
own exclusive use. 

For the first time since 
First Blood in Rhodesia was occupied 
ee het has been _ blood- 
shed on the frontier. An impi of 
Lobengula’s braves made a raid 
upon Mashonaland and levied war 
in their customary fashion, burning 
kraals and massacring the Masho- 
nas, whom they used to harry like sheep from 
a fold. But this time they reckoned without their 
host. Dr. Jameson, the Administrator of the Char- 
tered Company, got together a small but efficient 
force of mounted police, and summoned the Matabele 
to return to the other side of the demarcation 
line. This they refused to do. Whereupon the 
handful of police—thirty-eight: all told—opened fire 
upon them, and charging down upon the impi drove the 
marauders back to their own territory, with a loss of 
thirty men. It is but a small affair, no doubt, but it 
is first blood. Every one knew that the Chartered 
Company must sooner or later come to collision with 
the Matabele, but we all hoped it would be later rather 
than sooner. Mr. Rhodes, of course, will do his utmost 
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to square Lobengula, for the Dictator prefers ever to 
use gold rather than steel, and it may be that the 
impi marched without orders or against Lobengula’s 
wish. If so, the storm may blow over. But there 
will be some hard fighting to be done before the 
Matabele realise that Civilisation has really clapped 
handcuffs upon Barbarism as far north as the Zambesi, 
and all such frontier scrimmages remind us that the 
final trial of strength may not be far distant. 


| The East The Chartered Company experiment, 
| African Which has painted the African map red 
Company. on the Niger, and earned a dividend of 
74 per cent., and which has secured British supremacy 
as far as the Shiré highlands on Lake Nyassa, seems to 
have broken down rather badly in East Africa. The 
British East African Company, which served a useful 
purpose as a stopgap, now wants to be bought out. 
Price £180,000. It cleared out of Uganda some 
months since ; it has now discovered that it must clear 
out of Witu. The fact is, that the company cannot 
make the government of the back country pay. It 
can probably scramble along, with more or less 
difficulty, if it is allowed to keep to the coast line and 
let the interior fend for itself. To this Lord Rosebery 
objects. The company was chartered to inaugurate 
anew era, not to intercept for the benefit of its 
shareholders the natural sources of revenue. The 
work was beyond its strength. Even a millionaire 
would have found it difficult, and the British African 
Company has never had a million to call its own. 
As the rage for appropriating Africa has somewhat 
abated, it is possible no one will “ jump” the claim 
which the East African Company is abandoning. But 
it is risky business, and the French priests are near 
enough to render a French Protectorate as possible 
in Eastern Africa as in Eastern Asia. 
France seems to be recovering from the 
Bacto sedh cold fit which followed the reaction 
against the Tonkin Campaign. M. De- 
crais has at last been appointed as ambassador in 
London, and he is only too likely to be tempted to 
“bring pressure” to bear upon Mr. Gladstone in 
order to gain points real or imaginary which may be 
used as electioneering capital in France. This being 
so, it is more than ever to be regretted that the 
Victoria is eighty fathoms deep off the Syrian coast. 
This is not a time when we can afford to lose million 
pounder ironclads, which cannot be replaced in less 
than two years at the lowest. A new vessel, the 
Magnificent, the most powerful fighting-ship in the 
world, is being pushed forward. She is to cost 
£960,000, but she will not be commissioned for 
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years. We must e’en do the best we can with what 
we have got, and by naval manceuvres and constant 
evolutions accustom our seamen to sail their ships 
without running them ashore like the Howe or 
ramming them like the Victoria. 


The Verdies The Court Martial on the loss of the 
ofthe Court Victoria brought out very clearly the 

Martial. fact that the catastrophe was entirely 
due to Sir George Tryon’s mistake in ordering the 
ships to turn inwards when at a distance of six 
cables, when eight cables was the shortest distance 
at which such a mancuvre could have been safely 
attempted. Admiral Hornby, whose paper I notice 
elsewhere, is certain that Admiral Tryon must have 
been temporarily off his head with fever before 
ordering such an evolution ; but Admiral Colomb, in 
a remarkable letter published July 31 in the Times, 
asserts that Admiral Tryon was accustomed to 
maneuvre his flagship in almost entire disregard of 





From a photograph) [by Elliott and Pry. 
SIR EDWARD GREY, M.P. 


the other ships of his fleet, scouted mathematical 
considerations, and acted generally on the rule of 
thumb. Admiral Tryon, according to Admiral 
Colomb, regarded his ship as a rider regards his 
hunter, and acted accordingly with a strong and 
frequently expressed impatience of all mathematical 
calculations and mechanical certainties. He was, 
moreover, of an imperious disposition, and a stern 
disciplinarian. All his officers believed in his genius, 
and feared to oppose his will. Hence, when the 
signal was made, which was as certain to produce a 
collision as two and two are to produce four, Admiral 
Markham had such confidence in his commander that 
he obeyed orders, feeling sure Admiral Tryon would 
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manage somehow to avoid the apparently inevitable 
consequences of his own order. 
The Court, while feeling strong regret 
that the Commander of the Camperdown 
did not carry out his first intention to 
semaphore his doubt as to the signal, declares that it 
would be fatal to the best interests of the Service to 
say he was to blame for carrying out the directions 
of his Commander-in-Chief present in person. This 
is a notable utterance, coming as it does on the top 
of Admiral Tryon’s memorandum, in which he ex- 
pressly laid. down the duty of disobeying orders when 
they were manifestly fatal. At the same time there 
is a general concurrence in the finding of the Court. 
You cannot manceuvre a fleet on the principle of 
limited liability or qualified obedience. Nelsons, no 
doubt, may now and then take the law into their 
own hands at the risk of their career. But as a 
general standing rule, for the guidance and govern- 
ance of ordinary .men who are not Nelsons, the 
strict law of obedience is the best. 
The evidence at the Court, Martial brought 
out into clear relief the excellence of the 
discipline maintained on board the Vic- 
toria. As Captain Bourke remarked, it only needed 
two or three men to cause a panic, but these two or 
three were not to be found on board. There was 
absolutely no panic, no shouting, no rushing aimlessly 
about. The men fell in as upon parade. Those at 
work on the forecastle worked with a will, till. the 
water was up to their waists. Those below stood to 
their posts toa man. ‘“ Vhen the men were turned 
about to face the ship’s side it must have passed 
through the minds of many that to look out for one’s 
self would be the best thing todo. . . . I can hear of 
not one single instance of any man rushing to the 
side.” From the Admiral to the youngest middy, they 
showed that spirit of trust and bravery which is the 
glory of the service. The chaplain, whose last words 
were, “Steady, men, steady,” was worthy of his 
flock. In so large a company there must have been 
many men of but indifferent character, of com- 
paratively low morale. The fact that the whole of 
them, without a single exception, stood the death test 
is a matter of which we as a nation do well to be 
proud. The splendid response which brought £50,000 
to the Lord Mayor’s Fund for the widow and the 
orphan was the national recognition of the heroism 
of those who stood to their posts unmoved when the 
Victoria took her last plunge to the bottom. 
a tithe for theS good luck would have it, the British 
Faithful public was furnished with the de.uled 
Commons. reports of the way in which our blue- 
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jackets and their officers faced the supreme crisis, 
immediately before it was confronted by an illus- 
tration of the way in which its elected represen- 
tatives at Westminster failed in their duty. If the 


conduct of the officers and men on board the doomed. 


ironclad filled us all with pride, the conduct of the 
House of Commons covered us with shame. The free 
fight on the floor of the House which marked the 
final closuring of the Committee stage of the Home 
Rule Bill can be considered apart from the question 
of Home Rule, just as the conduct of the crew of the 
Victor.a can be considered apart from the question 
of Admiral Tryon’s fatal mistake. The faithful 
Commons, who, by the bye, muster almost exactly 
as strong ab the crew of the lost ironclad, displayed 
none of the sterling qualities of their humbler fellow- 
countrymen. Under comparatively trivial provoca- 
tion, they lost all control over themselves, and for 
the first time in history a free fight took place on 
what used to be regarded as the sacred arena of the 
House. The story is so suggestive that it is worth 
going over it if only to illustrate how things should 
not be done. 
At the time fixed by the House for 
= t© the close of the discussion on the Home 
Rule Bill, Mr. Chamberlain was speaking 
with his usual incisive vigour. As the clock drew 
near the stroke of ten, he remarked that the slavish 
adulation which Mr. Gladstone received from his 
followers had not been paralleled since the sycophants 
of Herod declared “It is the voice of a God.” 
Thereupon the further delivery of his speech was 
suspended by loud cries of “Judas, Judas, Judas,” 
first raised by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, but im- 
mediately echoed by forty or fifty other members. 
The whole House rang with the word, the only 
person who did not hear it being Mr. Mellor, the 
Chairman of Committee, who placidly closed the 
debate and called the division. Then Mr. Gibbs, 
a Conservative member, amid a babel of voices, 
attempted to call the Chairman’s attention to the fact. 
that Mr. T. P. O’Connor had called Mr. Chamberlain 
Judas. Mr. Mellor, deaf once more, allowed the 
hubbub to go on while the House was clearing for 
a division, until at last Mr. Logan, a Gladstonian 
member, crossed the floor of the House and stood 
close to the front Opposition Bench in order to 
ascertain, if possible, what it was that Mr. Gibbs 
was saying. A rude interchange of words followed, 
and Mr. Logan, in order to put himself in order, 
committed inadvertently the parliamentary faux pas 
of sitting down for a moment on the front Opposition 
Bench. Thereupon the prevailing excitement and 
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anarchy culminated in an act of open violence. The 
authority of the Chair being virtually non-existent, 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, a young Tory member, seized Mr. 
Logan by the neck, and with the assistance of Sir 


Ashmead Bartlett forcibly ejected him on to the 


floor of the House. This, in Mr. Fisher’s own words, 
was the signal for a general scrimmage. For several 
minutes a disgraceful row raged on the floor of the 
House. A mob of some fifty or sixty members 
scuffed with each other ; a coat was torn ; some heavy 
blows, audible above the din, were dealt on the faces 
of some of the combatants ; a book-shelf was smashed. 
No one knows to what dimensions the fracas might 
have grown, when fortunately the strangers in the 


- gallery loudly hissed the disorderly crowd below, the 


Chairman at last took down the word “Judas” 
complained of by Mr. Gibbs, the Speaker returned, 
and order was restored. 
wr tt hea This scandalous scene occurred at West- 
been in the minster, and no one has been punished. 
Navy. Tf anything equivalent to such a dis- 
graceful scene had taken place in the Navy, Mr. 
Mellor would have been tried by court martial and 
dismissed, and Mr. Hayes Fisher and Sir Ashmead 
Bartlett would have been placed under arrest. For 
undoubtably the causa causans of the whole disgrace- 
ful scene was the utter incompetence of Mr. Mellor. 
From the first he has never had any control over 
the House, and the concluding scene was but the 
culmination of a long series of episodes which proved 
his utter unfitness for the post thrust upon him by the 
Government. There have been many mistakes this 
session, but the worst of all mistakes was the refusal to 
continue Mr. Courtney in the Chair as Deputy Speaker. 
Mr. Mellor was installed as the strong man who 
was believed to be capable of effectively forcing the 
Bill through when Mr. Courtney, being a Unionist, 
would have raised difficulties. Never was there a 
more fatal miscalculation. But Mr. Mellor is not 
court martialled. Mr. Mellor has not even been 
asked to resign. Mr. Mellor remains where Mr. 
Mellor was placed at the beginning of the session— 
the wrong man in the wrong place, without either 
prestige, authority, or capacity to enable him to 
maintain discipline and secure order. After Mr. Mellor 
the only offenders who deserved punishment were Mr. 
Hayes Fisher and Sir Ashmead Bartlett, who were 
the first to resort to physical violence. Their only 
excuse is to say that they believed Mr. Logan was 
going to strike them. But this was an afterthought. 
The member who lays violent hands on another in a 
moment of excitement corresponds to the sailor who 
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after a collision raises a cry of panic and deserts the 
ranks. There was no such man on the Victoria. 
Unfortunately Mr. Hayes Fisher and Sir Ashmead. 
Bartlett are still members of the House of Commons. 
It is a mistake, however, to exaggerate: 
A Conceited Pry 

Assembly. the significance of the outbreak of Don- 
nybrook Fair in the House of Commons. 
That assembly thinks a great deal too much of itself, 
and it is perhaps just as well that it should for once 
suddenly become conscious of the contempt with 
which it is regarded by the country. The simple fact 
of the matter is that while its members imagine that 
it is the greatest and most august assembly in the 
world, the nation at large has learned to regard it as 
the most hopelessly incompetent and unbusinesslike 
body that exists for the purpose of legislation in the 
three kingdoms. The Mother of Parliaments indeed !— 
grandmother would be a more appropriate term, and 
a grandmother in her dotage. What more 
ridiculous spectacle can possibly be imagined 
than the way in which the House has dealt with 
the Home Rule Bill! Here is a measure of 
37 clauses, which when printed occupy seven columns 
of the Times. The House devotes 64 days to the dis- 
cussion of these clauses, and at the end of that time 
the nation learns that it has not even attempted ta 
discuss 27 clauses, occupying five-and-a-half columns 
space, but has simply passed them without any con- 
sideration at all. It is all Tory obstruction, say the 
Home Rulers. It is all Mr. Gladstone and his 
guillotine, say the Unionists. A plague on both your 
parties, say the people. If you cannot apportion 
your time better to your work than this slovenly 
method of obstructing ten clauses and bolting forty, 
you are not fit for your place. The fact is, the House 
of Commons had much better go to school, either to 
the London County Council, or better still to the 
Assemblies of any of the Scottish Churches. These 
bodies know how to do business, and the House of 
Commons does not. Until it limits all speeches but 
those of mover and seconder of each motion to ten 
minutes, it will flounder on till it sinks deeper and 

deeper in public estimation. 
I suppose I ought to congratulate the 
poeta Fovernment upon having discovered, in 
‘ $uly, 1893, what I pressed upon them 
in vain in October, 1892. Why in face of the 
plainest possible warnings Mr. Gladstone persisted 
in inserting the preposterous and suicidal in-and-out 
clause in the Home Rule Bill no one as yet seems to 
be able to suggest, excepting those who assert that 
he put it in expressly in order to take it out after 
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it had drawn the enemy’s fire. He has taken it out 
- now, and it is better late than never. But instead 
~ of acting upon the only sound principle, and leaving 
the House of Commons intact, the Prime Minister 
must needs strengthen the hands of his adversaries 
by tacking a new Redistribution Bill of Irish seats 
and a reduction of Irish representation to his 
scheme for establishing a subordinate Parliament 
in Ireland. He has laid it down that Ireland 
ought only to have 80 instead of 103 members in 
the House of Commons, and his decision has been 
countersigned by his majority. But if Ireland has 
23 members more than she ought to have, all decisions 
carried by the present House by less than 23 Irish 
votes have no moral weight. The votes of these 23 
extra members ought to be deducted from the majority 
by which the Home Rule Bill is carried. But as the 
Government majority has repeatedly fallen below 23 
on vital divisions, it follows that but for the votes of 
the doomed 23 the Bill itself would have been thrown 
out. -Mr. Gladstone’s persistence in tampering with 
the constitution of the House of Commons has fur- 
nished a new conclusive argument to the enemies of 


Home Rule. 


The Financial Mr. Gladstone last month presented to 
Mees san the House his third scheme of Home 

tion. Rule Finance. His followers accepted 
it, as they accepted both its predecessors, with an 
alacrity which gave point to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sarcasm. “ Mr. Gladstone says it is black, and they 
say it is good. Mr. Gladstone says it is white, and 
they say it is better.” His latest proposal is to 
reduce Ireland’s net payment to Imperial purposes 
by about half a million a year. The following is the 
present statement of account between Ireland and 
the Empire :— 

Spent in Ireland. 








Civil Government Charges es «- £3,123,000 
Constabulary ce oF ot -» 1,459,000 
Loss on Post Office Accoun a aa 52,000 
Cost of collection of revenue 160,00¢ 
£1,794,000 
Collectzd in Ireland. 
Customs = = se -- £2,402,000 _ : 
Excise.. Pr 3,058,000 
Stamps e m obey FOF 000 
Income-tax .. a a an ay 552,000 
Crown Lands Ze .- < 2 65,000 
Miscellaneous oe oe -»  138,0000 
£6,922,000 


making a balance received from Ireland at present of 
£2,128,000 per annum for Imperial purposes, or one 
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twenty-eighth of the whole. Mr. Gladstone proposes 
that she shall in future pay one-third of her general 
revenue, amounting to £2,276,000, minus a sum of 
£487,000, granted on behalf of the constabulary, and 
a further sum of £160,000, representing the cost of 
collecting the Irish revenue. So far, therefore, as 
Home Rule affects our finances, we shall receive 
£1,615,000 a year instead of £2,128,000, the Irish 
paying, under Home Rule, one thirty-seventh instead 
of one twenty-eighth of the Imperial expenditure. 
This is not exactly the status quo ante which British 
tax-payers were led to expect. The British elector 
is prepared to let the Irish govern themselves. He 
is not prepared to subsidise them for doing so. 
It is anticipated that about forty Peers 
The Ultimate .i1) be found, out of four or five hundred 
Outcome. : ‘ . 
who will go into the lobby, in support of 
this Bill, which will be thrown out by an unpre- 
cedentedly large majority. The question then arises, 
What next? Rumour is rife that next year the Bill 
will be introduced into the House of Lords, in order 
that the House of Commons may have a chance of 
getting through some English business. What ought 
to be done is to abandon all attempt to frame a 
Home Rule Bill at Westminster. Mr. Gladstone, or 
Mr. Gladstone’s successor, would expedite business 
immensely, and would moreover be taking the best 
and most logical course, if he were to introduce a 
Bill of less than half-a-dozen clauses, bringing into 
existence a constituent assembly at Dublin, instructed 
to draw up for submission to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment a measure expressing the views of the IJrish 
nation as to the best method of enabling Ireland to 
manage her own affairs. All these details which 
have blocked Parliament this year are unnecessary. 
It is not for the Imperial Parliament to devise 
a complete scheme of Home Rule and then to 
force it on Ireland. The proper thing is for Irishmen 
to decide upon their own scheme of Home Rule, to 
thresh it out clause by clause in a national conven- 
tion at Dublin, and then to bring it to Westminster 
to be considered by the Imperial Parliament. That 
would be much more consonant with the national 
dignity of Ireland than the acceptance of a cut and 
dried Home Rule scheme from Westminster. 
One of the questions which I submitted 
grr gg to all candidates through my helpers at 
the last general election was that of the 
Referendum. Few of them understood the question, 
and most of them treated it as one altogether with- 
out the pale of practical politics. Lord Salisbury, 
however, seems disposed to adopt it as the rallying ery 
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of the Tory party. Speaking at the Junior Consti- 
tutional Club on July 7th, he remarked that Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy was an impartial combination of 
hustle and gag, and that hustle and gag would never 
govern the English people. Proceeding to discuss 
the question of a second Chamber, Lord Salisbury 
said :— 

“T doubt whether the whole of the stress of resisting the 
great Constitutional attack ought to be thrown upon such a 
Chamber. . . Wherever the foundations of the country itself 
are to be dealt with, and attack intended upon them, in one 
form of machinery or the other, the nation is directly called 
into council upon this issuc, and this issue only, and asked 
whether it will have it so.” 

Lord Salisbury concluded by asking his friends to 
consider “whether we do not require some more 
definite, technical, absolute safeguard that the Con- 
stitution by which the nation lives shall not be 
changed without the nation’s will.” That is right so 
far as it goes. But it does not go far enough. It is 
doubtful whether we shall ever get the Referendum 
solely as a veto upon change. It will be carried as 
in Switzerland by those who regard it as the ulti- 
mate sanction of the principle of the popular 
sovereignty—the crowning of King Demos. 

The German Emperor, who has paid a 
flying visit to England to be present at 
the yacht-racing at Cowes, had the satis- 
faction before his departure of knowing that the 
Army Bill had been passed. The Third Reading was 
carried by 201 votes against 185. The military 
authorities will now have a free hand to strengthen 
their fighting-machine within the limits approved by 
the Reichstag. No one can be surprised that they 
should desire to increase the number of their soldiers 
in view of what is going on in both of their 
frontiers. The Russians have just begun a tariff 
war with Germany, which has led Germany to retaliate 
by clapping an extra 50 per cent. duty on Russian 
goods ; whilst in France we have the unrest of Paris, 
which is disagreeably manifested over the students’ 
row at the beginning of the month, and the recru- 
descence of French Chauvinism in the Far East. The 
Russian-German tariff war, owing to the complica- 
tions which may follow in the relations between 
Russia and Austria, will be watched with great 


The German 
Army Bill. 


interest. 


The last telegram received from Dr. 
Dr. Nansen. Nansen was dated Berlebagg, July 21st. 
He was then just starting for Nova 
Zembla, where he was about to pick up his first 
thirty sledge dogs, after which he has to coast 
eastward to the Olonetz River, where he will 
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pick up another twenty-six dogs. At the end of this 
month he hopes to reach the West Coast of the 
Siberian Islands. From thence he will run north- 
ward as far as he can, and when open water fails 
him, the Fram will be allowed to drift with the ice. 
He is delighted with his ship, but the reports of the 
ice are bad, and he has still to get through the Kara 
Sea. We shall probably hear from him twice or 
thrice before the darkness settles down upon the 
Fram. 
The beginning of last month was marked 
Pi oe by the great tragedy in the West Riding 
coalfield, when the Thornhill Colliery 
fired, owing to the use of naked lights in certain 
portions of the mine which had hitherto been regarded 
as free from gas. The month closed upon a still 
greater misfortune in the shape of an industrial 
dispute between the coal owners and the miners. 
The owners insist upon a reduction of 25 per cent. of 
what they call the standard rate of 1888, upon which 
an advance of 40 per cent. was made up to August, 
1890. The owners assert that this is necessary 
owing to the state of trade, and they offered to 
submit their case to arbitration. The Miners’ 
Federation, however, refuse absolutely to assent 
either to the reduction or to the arbitration upon the 
proposal. As a result the coal industry of the 
Midlands and of West Riding in Lancashire is 
paralysed. Before the miners resume working a 
great many more persons will probably have died 
as the result of deprivation and anxiety than were 
blown out of existence at Thornhill. As, however, 
they will die by singles, no one will take much notice 
of them. It is only when deaths are massed that 
they create a sensation. 
Womenin The Royal Geographical Society made 
a a itself ridiculous last month by deciding 
Politics. that women should not be admitted 
to be Fellows on the same footing as men. The vote 
at the General Meeting was 172 to 158. A plebiscite 
of the members of the Society showed that only 500 
were against the admission of women, while 1,200 
were in their favour. The speeches of the opponents 


were interesting, and deserve to be kept as monu- 


mental examples of the imbecility of the male. It is 
to be feared that Sir Richard Webster and Mr. 
Curzon and others, who seem to be of opinion that it 
will break down the natural barrier between the 
sexes if women are allowed to put F.R.G.S. after 
their name, will regard with dismay the attempt that 
is being made by leading women in England and 
Scotland to secure a National Memorial, signed by 
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women, regardless of party distinction, in favour of 
the enfranchisement of their sex. Few movements 
have made more rapid progress of late years than 
this, and it is to be hoped that the Memorial will be 
signed by all who have the interests of civilisation 
and progress at heart. 

AnExperi- 4 very interesting experiment has been 
mental Liquor temporarily checked in the United States. 

Monopoly. South Carolina, of all States in the 
world, decided to try a modification of the Gothenburg 
system. On the Ist of July no liquor was to be sold 
in the State except by the State itself. The supply 
of all drink, in short, was to be made the monopoly 
of the strictest kind, and all the corn whisky on 
which the South Carolinans were allowed to get 
drunk was to be labelled “‘ Warranted U.S. Standard 
proof and chemically pure. South Carolina State 
Dispensary.” The State had laid in large quantities 
of liquor, and the Governor calculated that he would 
be able to make a net profit for the ratepayers of 
£100,000 per annum. Unfortunately for the success 
of this experiment a judge has declared the law un- 
constitutional, and until the Supreme Court decides 
the question no one knows exactly what is going to 
be done. South Carolina is hardly the State in 
which one would have expected so daring an experi- 
ment in the Drink Question, but better South Caro- 
lina than nowhere. 
eisidny Clee The six-days’ week party last month 

ingatthe gained a very signal victory at Chicago. 
World's Fair. The directors of the World’s Fair having 
obtained a Government grant on condition that the 
Fair was not opened on Sundays, decided to open it 
on the ground that their exchequer could not stand 
the loss of Sunday closing. Their action was up- 
held as legal, and great was the exultation on 
the part of the Sunday openers. The Sunday- 
rest men were considerably crestfallen; but it 
was only for atime. To the astonishment of every 
one, after keeping the exhibition open every Sunday 
until the 16th of July, the local directors have come 
to the conclusion that they lost money on the Sunday 
business. The exhibitors would not give up their 
rest day, and the general public would not go to the 
Fair on Sunday. The result is a still more signal 
triumph for one day’s rest in seven than anybody 
ventured to hope for. After this it will be difficult 
for anyone to pretend that the blue laws are enforced 
upon an unwilling population by puritanical despots 
at Washington and elsewhere 
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gece IT am glad to see from the Australian 
Cheer, Boys, Review of Reviews that there are some 
Cheer! people who keep up their hearts in spite 
of the series of smashes which have appalled British 
investors in Australian securities. Mr. Fitchett 
seems quite hopeful, and even asserts that the chief 
result of the crisis for depositors of the Australian 
banks will be that they will get six or seven per cent. 
instead of four per cent.! This is certainly looking 
at the situation through very roseate spectacles. 
What is very evident is that the various Colonies 
are setting to work to economise with a will. If 
they can but keep in this mood long enough, there 
is little doubt that they will emerge from their 
difficulties with their prosperity much more solidly 
assured than it has been for some time past. The 
description which Mr. Fitchett gives of the Public 
Works which New South Wales has te show for its 
expenditure is certainly a very strong contrast to 
the barracks and artillery and powder and shot which 
European States have to show for the most of their 
borrowed money. 


The London Lhe London County Council is, at the 
County present moment, struggling with the 
Council. “House of Lords over the Bills which it 

considers to be indispensable for the good government 

of the Metropolis. So far as can be seen at present, 
there is no reaction against the progressive policy of 
the Council visible. The painful incident which 
vacated Mr. Tims’ seat for Battersea might naturally 
have been expected to damage the Progressive cause 
in the constituency. Mr. Willis, however, was 
returned by a large majority. The Council keeps up 
its record of good attendance. The Chairman, who 
on the 25th reviewed the work of the past year, 
stated that the Minutes of the preceding twelve 
months constitute a volume of 1,360 pages, recording 
the work of nineteen Standing Committees, which, 
with their Sub and Special Committees, have met on 
not less than 1,400 occasions-—i.e., there have been 
more than four committee meetings per day all the 
year round. The attendance of members at the 

Council has gone up from the average of 104-110 in 

1891, to 114 in 1893. Mr. Hutton’s address is a 

very valuable document, and should be kept by all 

those who wish to understand the working out of 
some of the most interesting problems in modern 
city government. 
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July 1. Railway Accident near 


» 





DIARY FOR JULY. 


——__———— 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


June 30. Annual Meeting of the International Arbi- 


tration and Peace Association, at Westminster 
Palace Hotel. 

Opening Meeting of the Head Masters’ Associa- 
tion, at Oxford. 

Celebration of the Anniversary of the Opening of 
Holloway College. 

Proclamation issued by President Cleveland, 
calling a Special Meeting of Congress in 
August. 

Blackpool; four 
killed and many injured. 

Resignation of the Argentine Cabinet. 

Annual Dinner of the Cobden Club, at Green- 
wich. 

Opening of the National Workmen’s Exhibition 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Dinner at the Mansion House to the Represen- 
tatives of Art and Literature. 

Publication of the Scheme of Arrangement of the 
Queensland National Bank. 

Student Riots in Paris. 


. Departure of Lieutenant Peary’s Second Expe- 


dition to the Arctic Regions. 


. Publication of Rear-Admiral Markham’s Des- 


patches on the Victoria Disaster. 

The proposal that women should be elected 
Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society, 
rejected by a majority of fourteen. 

First London Meeting of the Museums Associa- 
tion. 

Failure of the Commercial Bank of Manitoba. 

Richard Kenyon Bevham, and Albert Benham, 
found guilty of fraud in connection with the 
London and General Bank; the former sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude, and 
the latter to five years’. 

Renewal of Student Riots in Paris. 

Opening of the German Reichstag by the Em- 
peror. 

Colliery Disaster near Dewsbury ; 138 killed. 

Inaugural Meeting of Navy Records Society. 

New Ze.land Treasurer made his Budget State- 
ment. 

Proclamation, at PietermariteYurg, of the New 
Constitution granting responsible Government 
to the Colony. 

The London County Council decided not to pur- 
chase the Site iu Parliament Street, for the 
erection of a new hall and offices. 

Discussion on the Sunday Opening of Museums 
in the Upper House of Convocation of Canter- 
bury. 


. The Session of the Prussian Diet closed by the 


Emperor. 

The Parliament of Western Australia opened 
by the Governor. 

Professors ‘Thowmaian and Kayaian, the Arme- 
nian Prisoners at Angora, pardoned. 

Further Fatal Riots in Paris. 


. Marriage of the Duke of York and Princess 


Victoria Mary of Teck. 
Close of the Labour Exchange in Paris. 
Formation of the New Argentine Ministry. 
Cyclone in Western Iowa. 
tioting in Madrid. 


. Conference of the Houses of Convocation of 


Canterbury on Religious Education. 

First London Sitting of the Welsh Land Com- 
mnission. 

Concluding Meeting of the Museums Association. 

Introduction of the German Army Bill into the 
Reichstag. 

James ‘Tims, L.C.C., sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for fraud against a Railway 
Company. 

Religious Kiot in Montreal. 

Annual Meeting of the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion, at the Central Synagogue Chambers. 

Banquet to the King and Queen of Denmark at 
the Guildhall. 

Boating Accident at Skegness ; twenty-nine lives 


jost. 

Debates in the French Chamber on the Paris 
jots. 

Pratt Wills sentenced to five years’ penal 


servitude for defrauding the Portsea Island 
Building Society. 


9. 
10. 


12. 


Labour Demonstration in Vienna. 

Arrival of the Khedive at Constantinople. 

Fatal Fire at Chicago. 

Adoption of the Scheme of Re-arrangement of 
the City of Melbourne Bank. 

Failure of the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency (ompany, Limited. 

Openinsz Mecting of the Methodist Conference at 
Bristul. 


. Sir Gordon Sprigg presented bis Budget in the 


House of Assembly at Cape Town. 

Mr. John Deasy, M.P., fined for common assault 
on a girl. 

Commencement of the Naval Manceuvres, 

Opening «f the Bisley Meeting. 

Opening Meeting of the Institution of Naval 
Architects at Cardiff. 

Report received of a Matabele raid in Mashona- 
land. 

Annual Meeting of the National Society for 
Woman’s Suffrage at Westminster Town 
Hall. 

Opening Meeting of the Reunion of the Churches 
Conference at Lucerne. 

Orange Demonstrations against the Home fiule 
Fill beld in Ulster. 
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(From a photegraph by Messrs. B. Scott and “on, 


Carlisle.) 

Celebration of the Jubilee of Marlborough College. 
Annual Meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industries at Liverpool. 
Collision of the Gun-Boat 

Steamer Louise. 

M. Desrais appointed French Ambassador in 
London, 

Report received of Fighting in Samoa. 

Second Reading of the German Army Bills 
carried by a majority of 11. 

Deputation to Mr. Gardner, praying that the 
Order prohibiting the Importation of Canadian 
Cattle be withdrawn. 

Annual Meeting of the Royal Niger Company. 

First Meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan Con- 
ference. 

Laws passed by the Victorian Assembly to reduce 
the Salaries of Governors, Ministers, Members 
of Parliament, etc. 

Passing of the Industrial Tax Bill by the Portu- 
guese Upper House. 

The Court of Appeal sanctioned a Scheme for 
the Reconstruction of the English, Scottish, 
and Australian Chartered Bank. 

The Belgian Chamber decided that Article I. of 
the Constitution should be revised to enable 
Belgium t » acquire Colonial Possessions. 

Fighting near Bangkok between the French and 
Siamese. 


Albercore and the 





~ 


~ 
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4, 


15. 


Celebration of the French National Féte. 

Third Reading of the German Army Bills. 

( rs of the National Congress of Trade Unions 
in Paris. 

Fatal Railway Accident in Spain. 

Close of the Portugnese Cortes. 

Opening of the Trial of the Impeachment of 
Servian Ex-Ministers. 


. Court Martial on the Loss of the Victoria opened 


at Malta. 

Presentation of an Address to Sir John Lubbock 
by the London Chamber of Commerce. 

News received of the Capture of Admiral Wan- 
denkok and other Brazilian Insurgents. 


8. Meeting of the International Maritime Congress 


at Westmiuster. 

Great Fires in the City of London. 

Debate in the French Chamber on Affairs in 
Siam. 

Opening of the Wesleyau Conference at Cardiff. 


. Mr. G. Downes Carter, Treasurer, made the 


Budget Statement in the Victorian Assembly. 

The Servian Parliament agreed to the impeach- 
ment of the Avakunovitch Cabinet. 

Annual Meeting of the Royal College of Music 
at Marlborough House. 

Annual Meeting of the British School at Athens 
at Burlington House. 

Laying of the First Stone of New Harbour at 
Dover, by the Prince of Wales. 

Report received of fighting in Mashonaland. 

Delivery of the French Ultimatum to the 
Siamese Government. 


. Closing Session of the International Maritime 


Congress at Westminster. 
Fighting in Nicaragua. 


. Mgr. Clement, Metropolitan of Bulgaria, found 


guilty of inciting the people against the Prince 
and the Government, and sentenced to per- 
petual banishment. 

Report received of a Revolution in the State of 
Santa Catharina in Brazil. 

Departure of the French Minister from Bang- 
kok. 

Sir Thos. M’Ilwraith delivered his Annual 
Budget Statement in the Queensland Parlia- 
ment. 

County Council Election at Battersea; Mr. W. 
Willis ( Progressive) elected. 

Close of the Bisley Meeting. 

teply of the Siamese Government to the French 
Ultimatum. 

Prorogation of the French Parliament. 

Conference at Oxford, on the Attitude of the 
Church toward the Social Problem. 


- Annual Meeting of the British Nurses’ Associa- 


tion at Oxford. 
Opening of the Celebrations of the Winchester 
College Quingentenary. 

Announcement by the French Government. of 
their intention to blockade the Coast of Siam. 
Bombardment of Managua, Nicaragua, by the 

Insurgents. 


. Ata Meeting of the London County Council the 


Chairman made his Annual Statement. 

In the Libel Action of J. Havelock Wilson r. 
The Evening News, Verdict returned for the 
Defendant. 

Signing of the Convention fixing the Boundary 
Line between the British and German Prote:- 
torates in Kilima Njaro. 

Visit of the Prince of Wales to the Winchester 
Celebrations. 


26. In the Libel Action of Mr. J. H. Wilson versus 


29. 


7. Close of the Victoria Court-Martial. 


the Shipping Gazette, Jury found for the 

Defendant. 

Acquittal 
of Captain Bourke and other survivors. 

Conference, at Derby, of Railway Signalmen to 
discuss Hours of Labour, etc. 


. Strike in the Coal Trade commenced. 


Public Health Congress at Edinburgh, 
Retirement from Political Life of Senor Castelar. 

First Sitting of the Currency Commission at 
Singapore. 

Arrival of the German Emperor at Cowes. 

State Visit of the Lord Mayors of London and 
Dublin to the Public Health Congress at 
Edinburgh. 

The French Ultimatum accepted by Siam. 
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14, 


15. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
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29. 





Provincial Revolution in Argentine. 

Sentences on nist Workmen at Prague; 
thirty-five sent to prison. 

Jubilee Celebration of the Rothamsted Experi- 


ments. 
General Election in Bulgaria. 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


June 30. Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Frederika Macdonald, 


at St. James’s Hall, on Theosophy, 


July -k ew at Stockport, on Mr. Gladstone’s 
i 


cy, 
Mr. Asquith, at Twickenbam, on the Polive. 
Sir Charles Tupper, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on Canada. 
Mr. S. Woods, at Nuneaton, on the Crisis in the 
Coal Trade 


. Earl of Diets, at the Royal Geographical 


Society, on the Pamirs and Central Asi. 


5. Lord Randolph Churchill, at Carlis.e, on the 
Closure. 
Lord Wolmer, at Coventry, on Home Rule for 
Ireland. 
6. Mrs. Henry Fawcett, at Ilkley, on University 
Education for Women. 
te 7. Lord Salisbury, at the Junior Constitutional Club, 
: on Honie Rule for Ireland. 3 
Mr. Dillon, at Hanley, on Mr. Chamberlain. 
8. Prince Bismarck, at Friedrichsruh, on the 
Smaller German States. 
10, Mr. Albert Spicer, at Exeter Hall, on the 


Armenian Prisoners. 


. Tord Randolph Churchill, at Rawtenstall, on the 


Political Situation. 

Mr. Chaplin, at Heckington, on the Agricultural 

Sitaation. 

Duke of Fife, at the Grafton Galleries, on the 
Education of Deaf Mutes. 

Mr. Arnold Morley, at a meeting of a Telegraph 
Messengers’ Institution, on the Post Office. 

Lord Charles Beresford, at the London Chamber 
of Commerce, on the Protection of the Mer- 
cantile Marine during War. 

General Booth, at Exeter Hall, on the Salvation 


ry, at St. Stephen’s Club, on 





Ireland. 

ye a arene, at Walworth, on the Political 
itua 

Mr. B. Phekard, at Barnsley, on the Coal Crisis. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, at Willesden, on Hospital 
Accommodation in London. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, 
on Home Rule. 

Mr. William O’Brien, at Stratford, on the Home 
Rule Bill, 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, at the United Club, on the 
Policy of the Government. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, at Boston, on the 
Agricultural Situation, 

Lord Herschell, at the Hotel Métropole, on 
Musical Education. 

Duke of Cambridge, at Grosvenor House, on 
Hospital Work. 

“a toe Taylor, at Eccleston Street, on Inner 

t, 


Sir Albert Rollit, at the London Chamber of 
Commerce, on the Commercial Situation. 

Prince Bismarck, at Friedrichsruh, on the 
German Government and Political Parties. 


. Lord Randolph Churchill, at Paddington, on his 


Candidature at Central Bradford. 

Lord Farrer, at the Cobden Club, on the Economic 
Situation. 

ge ty at Barnsley, on the Dispute .in the 


Trad 
Lord George Hamilton, at Chiswick, on the 
Government. 
Lord Roberts, at Bisley, on the Bisley Meeting. 
Sir Walter Foster, near Birmingham, on the 
House of Lords and the Home Kule Bill. 


. Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Mundella, at West- 


minster, on Technical and Secondary Educa- 
tion 


. Lord George Hamilton, at Ealing, on the-Political 


Situation. 

Lord Lamington, at the London Chamber of 
Commerce, on Siam. 

a Fran at Glasgow, on his Indian Ex- 


Sit J hited ot bya, Ms Cooper’s Hill Engineering 
College, on Indi 

Sir Wilfrid brn at Trowbridge, on the Local 

Veto Bill. 





PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


June 30. Discussion on Home Rule for Scotland. 


Third Ri wre of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill. 

The Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment 
Bill passed through Committee, 


July 3. Discussion on the Indian Military Contribu- 


tions. 
4, Statutory Rules Prozedure Bill passed through 


rd 


~ 
-_ 
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cod 


14, 


~ 


~ 
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22. 


24. 


. Second 


. Second Reading of the 


Committee. 

Second Reading of the County of the City of 
Glasgow Bill. 

Third Reading of the Barbed Wire Fences Bill. 

Discussion on the Royal Naval Reserve. 

Second Reading of the Improvement of Land 
(Scotland ) Bill, 

Third Reading of the Prison Officers’ Superannua- 
tion (No. 2) Bill, the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Biil, and Elementary Education (Religious 
Instruction) Bill. 

Reading .of the Merchant Shipping 
—_ Boats) Acts (1883 and 1887) Amend- 
ment 

Third Reading of the Rivers Pollution Preven- 
tion (No. 2) Bill. 

Improv ‘sant of the Land (Scotland) Bill 
passe through Committee. 


. Third Reading of the Friendly Societies Act (1875) 


Amendment Bill. 


. Second Reading of the Reformatory Schools Bill. 


The Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Acts 

sae and 1887) Amendment Bill, aud the 
nfectious Hospitals Bill passed through Com- 
mittee. 

Third Reading of the Barbed Wire Fences Bill. 

Discussion on the Irish Land Laws. 

Second Reading of the London County Council 
(Money) Bill. 

An Address of Congratulation on the Marriage 
of the Duke of York and Princess May, moved 
by Lord Kimberley, and seconded by the 
Marquis of Salisbury. 


- London County Council (General Powers) Bill 


read a third time and pass 

Discussion on the Administration of Justice in 
Treland, 

Second Reading of y Companies (Certificate of 
Incorporation) Bill 


. Places of Worship (Sites) Bill read a third 


time. 

Trust Investment Bill read a second time. 

Reformatory Schools Bill passed through Com- 
mnittee. 

Discussion on the Millbank Prison Site. 

Statute Law Provision 
(No. 2) Bill. 

Land Tranafsr Bill and the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Bill passed through Committee. 

Discussion on Elementary Education. 


. Debate on the United States Constitution and the 


Home Rule Lager 

Second Readi he C 
(Ireland) (No. >: Bill. 

Sir George Dibbs, at Penrith, N.S.W., on the 
Finance of the Colony. 

Discussion on the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
and the Irish Unionists. 

Trust Investment Bill and the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board (Ireland) (No. 3) Bill passed 
through Committee. 

Improvement of Land (Scotland) Bill read a 
third time. 

= ars pe Fund (No, 3) Bill read a second 


gested Districts Board 





i Distentok on the Betterment Principle of the 


London Improvements Bill. 

Redemption of Rent (Ireland) Act (1891) 
Amendment Bill read a second time. 

ot eee Fund (No, 3) Bill read a third 


: Statement by? Lord Rosebery on the Siamese 


Question. 
Second‘Reading of the Law of Commons Amen‘- 
ment Bill. 


. Discussion on the Licensing Question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


June 30. Debate on Mr. Gladstone’s Proposal to apply 





Closure to the Home Rule Bill, continued : 

Amendments moved by Mr. Byrne, .Lord 

| Wolmer, and Mr. Fisher, negatived ;- Mr. 
' EGladstone’s Resolution carried by 299 to 267. 
Committee of Supply : Discussion on the Opium 
Traffic in India. 


~ 
ot 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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July 3. Committee on Clause 5 of the’ Home Rule Bill ; 


~—T 


_ 
nw 


~ 
w 


14, 


Mr, Ambrose’s Amendment withdrawn and 
{an Amendment proposed by Mr. Gladstone 
" agreed to; Amendments moved by Lord 
Wolmer and Mr. Brodrick negatived. 
Second Reading of the Congested Districts Board 
(Ireland) (No. 3) Bill. 
i anene of the Intoxicating Liquor( Treland) 


ligeeartines on Clause 5 of the Home Rule Bill 
continued: Amendments movel by Mr. 
Arnold Forster, Mr. Fisher, Sir Henry James 
rods and Captain Nay lor-Ley land, nega- 
tived., 


5 — Reading of the Metropolitan Police Order 
ill. 


Committee on Clause 5 of the Home Rule Bill 
continued: Amendments moved by Lord 
Carmarthen, Mr. G. Balfour, T. H. Boiton, 
and Mr. Bousfield negatived. 


. Committee on Clause 5 of the Home Rule Bill 


continued: Amendments moved by Lord 
Wolmer (two), Viscount Cranborne, and Mr. 
Parker-Smith, negutived ; Clauses 5, 6, 7 and 
8 passed. 


° — Reading of the London Improvements 


Discussion on Justice in Clare. 

Motion to suspend Mr. Conybeare for breach of 
privilege catried, but on his apologising, it 
was withdrawn at the suggestion of the 
Speaker. 

Committee on Clause 9 of the Home Rule Bill. 


. Committee on Clause 9 of the Home Rule Bill 


moved by Mr. 
and Mr, 


continued: Amendments 
Ambrose, Mr. John Kedmond, 
Heneage, negatived. 

Second Reading of the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Bill. 

Redemption of Rent (Ireland) Act (1891) 
Amendment Bill read a third time and 
passed. 


. Committee on Clause 9 of the Home Rule Bill 


continued: Amendments moved by Sir John 
Lubbock, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. F. Seton- 
Karr, and Mr. Rentoul, negatived ; Mr. Sexton 
suspended from the House for ‘‘grossly dis- 
orderly ” conduct. 

Third Reading of the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Bill. 

Committee on Clause 9 of the Home Rule Bill 
continued ; Ameudment moved by Mr. Parker 
Smith negatived. Mr. Gladstone announced 
that the Government would withdraw sub- 
sections 3 and 4 of Clause 9. 


. Committee on Clause 9 of the Home Rule Bill 


continued ; Mr. Gladstone’s Motion to omit 
sub-sections 3 and 4 passed ; Clause 9 passed. 

Clause 10 struck out of the Bill. 

Clauses 11, 12 and 13 negatived without a 
division. 

Clauses 14, 15, and 16, postponed, 

Clause 17 negatived without a division. 

Clauses 18 and 19 passed. 

Clauses 20 and 21 negatived without a division. 

Clauses 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 passed. 


An Address of Congratulation on the Marriage 
of the Duke «f York and Princess May, 
moved by Mr. Gladstone, and seconded by 
Mr. Balfour. 

Committee on the Home Rule Bill: Mr. John 
Morley’s Motion authorising payments to be 
made out of the Consolidated Fund in con- 
nection with the Government of Ireland 
agreed to. 

The Congestei Districts Board (Ireland) (No. 
3) Bill passed through Committee and read a 
third time. 

Irish Education Act (1892) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill, read a second time. 

Housing of the Working Classes Act (1890) 
Amendment Bill passed through Committee. 


. Committee on Clause 27 of the Home Rule Bill: 


Amendments moved by Mr. Sexton (three), 
Mr. Seton-Karr, General Goldsworthy, Mr. A. 
J. Balfour, Mr. Hanbury and others with- 
drawn. Three amendments by Mr. John 
Morley agreed to. Amendments moved by 
Mr. Seton-Karr agreed to. Clause agreed to. 
Committee on Clause 28 of the Home Rule Bill. 
Housing of the Working Classes Act xm anes) 
Amendment Bill and the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Bill read a third time. 
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23; Committee on Clause 28 continued: Amendments 


moved by Mr. ‘I. W. Russell and Mr. Hayden 
pegatived, aud a series of amendments by Mr. 
John Morley agreed to. 


£9. Committee on Clause 28 of the Home Rule Bill 





continued: Several Amendments moved by 
Mr. John Morley agreet to; and Amendments 
moved by Mr. Sexton and vthers negatived ; 
Clause finally passed. 

Committee on Clause 29 of the Home Rule Bill : 
Amendmeut moved by Mr. Johu Morley 
agreed to, and the Clause passed. 

Second Reading of the Elemeutary Education 
(School Attendance) Bill, 

The Consolitated Fund (No. 3) Bill and the 
Married Women’s Property Act (1882) 
Amendment Bill passed through Committee. 

Second Reasing of the Labour Dispute (Arbitra- 
tion) Bill ceferred, 


THE LATE M. GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
(From a photograph by Nadar, Paris.) 


. Committee on Clause 30 of the Home Rule Rill : 


Amendments; moved by Mr. T. H. Bolton, 
General Goldsworthy, and Mr. Sexton nega- 
tived; Mr. Wyndham’s Amendment with- 
drawn; and an Amendment moved by Mr. 
Morley (standing in Mr. Gladstone’s name) 
agreed to ; Clause passed. 

Clauses 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, and 40 
agreed to, 

Clause 39 negatived. 

Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Bill read a third 
time. 


- Committee on the Home Rule Bill: Mr. Glad- 


stone moved to insert after Clause 9 a new 
Clause dealing with the. financial arrange- 
ments between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Irish Education Act (1892) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill passed through Committee. 


. Committee on the Home Rule Bill continued ; 


Discussion on Mr. Gladstone's New Clause 
continued, and the Second Reading carried by 
a majority of 35. 


26. 


238 


June 29. 


July 1. 


DiARY FOR JULY. 


. Irish Education A’t (1892) Amendment (No. 2) 


Bill, and the Elementary Education (Blind 
and Deaf Children) Bill, read a third time. 


. Discussion on the Lords’ Amendments to the 


Londou County Council (General Powers) Biil. 

Committee on Mr. Gladstone’s New Clause cf 
the Home Rule Bill continued: Amendment 
moved by Mr. John Redmond negative ; aad 
a further Amendment by Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed. 

Committee on Mr. Gladstone’s New Clause of 
the Home Rule Bill continued: Amendments 
moved by Mr. Chamberlain, Sir John Lubbock, 
and Sir John Gorst negatived. 

Married Women’s Property Act (1882) Amend- 
ment Bill read a Third time. 


. Ministerial Statement on France and Siam. 


Committee cn the Home Rule Bill resumed: 
Discussion on Financial Arrangements by Mr. 
Chamberlain and others, followed by a violent 
scene; Mr. Clancy’s Amendment negatived ; 
Mr. Glidstone’s New Financial Clause « arried ; 
Clauses 14, 15, and 16 carrie!, and the Bill 
passed through Committee. 

Sir E. Grey made a Statement on Siam. 

Vote for Public Education in Scotland agreed to. 

Discussion on Agricultural Depression. 


OBITUARY. 
Ali Hemal, Pasha. 
Mgr. Ducellier, Archbishop of Besangon, 61 
Captain J. R. C. Donvile. 
Lord Decies, 82. 
Rev. Henry Higgins, 79. 
Rev. James R. Starey. 
Admiral H. B. Phillimore, 59. 


. J. 8. Oswald. 


Johu Fielden, 71. 


. Signor Eula, Italian Minister of Justi_e. 


H. C. Buss. 
Guy de Maupassant, 43. 


. Colonel H. A. Fownes-Luttrell, 67. 


Jobn McKinley. 

M. Marcou, French Senator, 80. 

H. F. Broadwood, 82. 

Father Johnson, 84. 

Justice S. Blatchford, 
Supreme Court. 

Lady Grey, 88. 

Prof. Henry Nettleship, 54. 

M. Charles Gavard, Ex-Minister Plenipotentiary 
in London. 


of the United States 


. Henry Findon, journalist, 76. 


William Avery, journalist, 81. 


. G. N. Tyroll: 


Major Thomas Knox Holmes, 85. 


. Prof. E. L. Lushington. 


Father Nicolas Mauron, Head of the 
torists’ Order, 75. 
James Henderson, Inspector of Factories. 


tedemp- 


4. James Jardin, of Dryfeholme, 77. 


Rev. Dr. Williamson. 


. Marié Davy, French ele:trician and astronomer, 


the 
John Glasgow Grant, &8. 


7. Sir Chas. P. Layard, 86. 


Herbert D. Darbisbire, 30, 
Archdeacon Boyd, 84. 


. Rev. C. G. Edmondes, 
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20. J. E. Martin, Librarian of the Inner Temple, 71. 


Prof. Delf, uf Belfast. 

General W. C. Kk. Macdonald. 

Countess Amelia H. gel, nee Teck, 54. 
Franez Niszel, Austrian dramatie poef, 62. 


21. T. W. Davis, Mayor of Halifax, 47. 
22. Baron vou Bauer, Austrian Minister fur War, 


63. 


23. W. Wintens, historian, 538, 


E. W. Verriude!, 55. 
Henri Gosse. 


24. Canon Frith, 85, 


Sibella B. Edgecome (‘*Selwyn Eyre”), novel- 
ist. 

Judge Patterson, of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
71 


Lient. A. C. L. Cameron, R.N. 
E. R. Morris, Welsh Ar. bevlogist, 


25. Jvlu Siduon, 








> ‘= 
DR. JOHN RAE. 


(From a photograph by Byrone and Co., Richmond.) 


28. Sir Thomas Martineau, 66. 
Deaths are also announced of the Duc d’Uzés, 24; 


General Vergé; Daniel Colladon, scientist, 91; 
William Cook, billiard-player, 44; Anthony J. 
Drexel, 67; M. de Gasté, French Deputy, 82; 
Donald Kennedy, shipowner; Charles Graham, 
82; Dr. Edward Shortland, 81 ; Felix Battanchon, 
violoncellist, 79; Dr. Otto Pach, composer, 60; 
C. L. Hemans, 77; General Rodriguez Arias, 
Governor of Havanna, 55; Commodore 8. Lock ; 
wood, U.S. Navy, 90; Madame Lehormand, 76 - 
Rear- Admiral Earl English of the U.S. Navy, 69; 
Antonio Ghislanzoni, Italian novelist and poet. 
69; Count Terrashina, Japanese statesman, 61 ; 
Alfred Delshelle ; Sir John Ray, the discoverer of 
Franklin’s remains; Gabriel Bollart, musician, 


69; Antonio Superchi, baritone, 76; Rev. C. E. 
Moberley, 72; 
of the U.S. 
journalist ; 
philanthropist, 62; Miss Anne Pratt, botanist, 
76, 


Rear-Admiral Melancthon-Smitb, 
Navv, 83; Paul Dabrest, French 
Col. R. T. Auchmuty, New York 
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From Aladdzradatsci.] A GERMAN VIEW: {July 23, 1893. sin 
Jockey ( ladstone succeeds in getting the old horse, Home Rule, to its goal—but how! 
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From Judy.) (July 10, 1893. 
THE NEW BRITANNIA. . 
“Rule, Britannia, From Judy.] ca : (July 26, 1893. 
’ Britannia rules his slaves.” LICK MY BOOTS. 
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From the Weekly Freeman.} [July 15, 1893. 
A HOME RULE AVALANCHE, From the Jrish Weekly.} (July 8, 1893. 
Down goes Obstruction. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


Extn to Brrrannta: ‘* The heart of Lreland could be in no address of mirth 
or marriage while the prison doors are locked on those who love her.” 
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From Puck.] [July 12, 1893. 
[THE INCONSISTENCY OF HUMAN NATURE! 
From the Melbourne Punch.) [May 18, 1893. OH, THE INCONSISTENCY 0 U 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA. He mourns the destruction of English lives and an English ship that was 
Starve the horse whilst the grass grows. designed to destroy the lives and ships of other nations. 

















From La Silhou:tte.] [July 23, 1853. 
THE NEW SIAMESE BROTHERS. 


Franxce:' Pct up your pop-gun; or, clear out! 























From Puck.) (July 12, 1893, 
SOUR GRAPES: AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE PAPAL POLICY. 





From The Sketch.] 


“VIVE LA GLOIRE!” 


From the Hindi Punch.] 
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[June 25, 1893, 


THE BRITISH VAMPIRE SUCKING THE LIFE-BLOOD OF 


POOR INDIA. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS REPUBLIC. 
From the Revue Encyclopédique.] 





z OA Coe 
From the New Zealand Graphic.) 


THE MODERN ARCHIMEDES UPSETTING 




















CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 





SOCIAL REPUBLIC, 
[May 1, 1893. 


A PRESENT DAY LESSON. 





THE WORLD. 


**Give me a fulcrum on which to rest and I will move the Earth.” 





[April 22, 1893. 
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From the Melbourne Punch.) {April 20, 1893. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 








XUM 


CHARACTER SKETCH: AUGUST. 





LORD KELVIN, P.R.S. 


N the ranks of science at the present time three 
captains are supreme in their own lines—Pasteur 
in France, Von Helmholtz in Germany, and Lord 

Kelvin in the United Kingdom. Yet although for many 
years Sir William 


we shall look in vain for an intellectual giant such as 
Lorl Kelvin. ‘he fact is somewhat humiliating in this 
age of science, and it is wort! while to discover the why 
and wherefore. In the first place, Lord Kelvin has not 

propounded any 
——— revolutionary doc- 





Thomson has been 
regarded by his 
colleagues as the 
greatest physicistof 
his generation, 
when he was elected 
to the Chair of the 
Royal Society of 
London, and sub- 
sequently raised to 
‘the peerage on his 
scientific merits, he 
was something of a 
“« dark horse” to the 
English public. A 
man of science may 
enjoy a great re- 
putation in his 
peculiar sphere and 
still be unknown to 
the masses. As a 
yule men do not 
understand the 
mystery of his work 
or appreciate its 
value, and women 
prefer accomplish- 
ments that appeal 
more to the heart. 
Philosophers, alas! 
do not win the 
affection of the 
people so easily as 
poets, artists, 
musicians, and 
‘actors. They may 
te respected, even 
admired; but they 
are seldom loved, 
unless by personal 
friends. In the 
windows of London 
photographers we 
shall find a perfect 
galaxy of popular 
favourites, “ beau- 
ities” of Society 
coming from who 


knows where, dis- From a photograph by] LORD KELVIN. [Annan, Glasgow, 


playing their 

charms, and vanish- ; 
ing goodness knows whither, serpentine skirt-dancers, 
the Jast new novelist, the boxing kangaroo, would-he 
Jaureates, the singer of an idiotic song, fashionable 
painters, and third-rate actors and actresses—all these 
and more; but rarely, if ever, a nan of science amongst 
them, except perhaps a Darwin, a Huxley, or a Tyndfll. 
We may hope to see a muscular athlete like Sandow, but 





trine such as the 
origin of species by 
natural selection, 
which comes home 
to every one and 
affects his manner 
of thinking for good 
or evil. Darwin 
certainly achieved 
a great notoriety by 
showing that man- 
kind were probably 
descended from 
monkeys. Lord 
Kelvin has _ not 
shaken any creeds, 
and his researches 
are mainly of an 
abstruse kind 
which is “ caviare 
to the general.” 
In the next place, 
he has been too 
busy in extending 
our dominion over 
matter by original 
experiments, 
mathematical 
reasoning, and use- 
Tul inventions, to 
cultivate the 
literary graces like 
a Tyndall or a 
Huxley, and win 
the plaudits of the 
multitude by his 
trenchant criticism 
or his charming 
exposition. More- 
over, his residence 
in Glasgow has 
withdrawn him 
from the vortex of 
metropolitan 
publicity. Had he 
lived in London, he 
might have been 
induced to fritter 
away his splendid 

; powers on matters 
of the moment, whereas in Glasgow he was free to 
employ them in those high investigations for which they 
were adapted. 

The Scotch, be it said, have long regarded him as an 
intellectual glory, and his photograph is quite a staple in 
the shops of Sauchiehall and Princes Streets. 

Many think Lord Kelvin a native of Scotland, but he 
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was born in Belfast on June 25th, 1824. He is, however, 
a scion of the Scoto-Irish race of Ulster which has been 
so prolific in genius. His father, Dr. James Thomson, 
rofessor of mathematics in the Royal Academical 
nstitute, Belfast, was in 1832 appointed to the chair of 
mathematics in his alma mater, the old College of 
Glasgow which formerly stood on the west side of the 
High Street, at the ‘‘ Bell o’ the Brac,” a spot memorable 
for an exploit of Sir William Wallace. His son William, 
who was destined to play a heroic part in the field of 
science, became a student of the college while a mere 
child of eleven or twelve, and astonished the older scholars 
in his father’s class by his preternatural quickness in 
solving the problems. His talent for mathematics was 
indubitable, and his father sent him to St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, where he graduate# as Second Wrangler and 
first Smith’s prizeman in 1845. The Senior Wrangler 
probably owed his triumph to ready writing, for one of 
the examiners was heard to say that he was unworthy 
“to cut Thomson’s pencils for him,” and he has since 
been forgotten. 

While at Cambridge Thomson began to publish papers 
on physical subjects—for example, heat and electricity — 
but he was active in various directions, and so far from 
being the pale student, overcome with night work, he 
was given to open air sports, gained the silver Sculls, 
and rowed in the winning boat of the Oxford and 
Cambridge. race. Enrolled a Fellow of St. Peter’s, be 
entered the laboratory of the famous Regnault in Paris, 
and in 1846 was called to the Chair of Natural Philosophy 
in his old college at Glasgow, a congenial post, which, 
in spite of tempting offers, he has never quitted and has 
rendered illustrious. In 1852 he espoused Miss Mar- 
garet, a daughter of Mr. Walter Crum, F.R.S., of Rouken 
Castle, Thornliebank, the famous calico printer, who was 
distinguished for his investigations on the nature of 
cotton fibre. She was an accomplished gentlewoman in 
every. sense of the word, and very kind, they say, to the 
poor, 

THE ATLANTIC C\BLE. 

A man of his pregnant mind and exuberant energy 
could not subside into a tevching machine. At the very 
least he wonld discover and invent. Professor ‘Thomson 
did much more; he also became a prictical engineer, an 
expert in patent right, a reformer in education, a vital 
power in the world. Genins makes its own opportunity. 
When in 1856 the late Mr. Cyrus Field had begun to 
realise his gigantic dream of uniting Europe and America 
hy means of a telegraph line across the Atlantic Ocean, a 
‘difficulty uprose which threatened to defeat all his plans. 
‘The electric signals passing through a long submarine 
cable were found to drag, and it was a question whether 
or not they would travel fast enough between Europe 
and America to pay. Mr. Faraday explained the mystery 
by showing that the electricity in the wire was selt- 
impeded by the attraction of an opposite electricity which 
it excited in the surrounding water. It remained, how- 
ever, for Professor Thomson to enunciate the law of this 
retardation and so cnvble engineers to design a cable 
which would give a satisfactory speed to the messages. 
Dr. O. Wildman Whi chouse, clectrician to the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, cortested the accnracy of “ Thomson’s 
Law,” but the voung professor quickly disposed of his 
argument, and the directors of the company, recognising 
his ability, engage his services. It is no exaggeration to 
say that he contributed more than any other scientific 
man to the ultimate success of that enterprise which was 
80 repeatedly baffled and postponed. In addition to the 
law which governed the construction of the wire, he gave 
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a theory of the mechanical forces involved in laying it, 
ald devised various means of testing it during the 
manufacture and submersion. 

HIS MIRROR INSTRUMENT. 

Moreover, he invented a new instrument for receiving 
he messages which were to be sent through it. The 
lagging’ of the electric currents, above mentioned, ‘has 
the effect of making them run together into one 
bottom current with surface ripples which correspond 
to the separate signals. of the message; and the 
ordinary telegraph apparatus used on overhead lines 
were not suited for this varying current. Thomson’s 
“mirror instrument” is, however, beautifully adapted to 
interpret all its delicate fluctuations. A tiny magnet is 
fixed on the back of a mirror the size of a threepenny-bit, 
and suspended by asilk fibre in the centre of a coil of insu- 
lated wire, and a beam of lamplight is reflected from the 
glass upon a white screen. When the current from the 
cable passes through the coil the mirror-magnet swings 
to the right or left according as the current rises or falls, 
and the “spot” of light on the screen betrays its hidden: 
movements to the eye of the telegraphist, whoin this way 
reads the signals of the message. So sensitive is the 
arrangement that I believe it was Mr. Latimer Clark who 
signalled to America and back through two Atlantic 
cables with the current from a toy battery made in a 
silver thimble with a drop of acidulated water and a 
gra.a of zinc. The feat can be done with a voltaic cell 
made in a percussion cap. 

The Atlantic cable brought the name of Professor 
Thomson into public notice, and when the Old World 
was finally coupled to the New by the Great Hastern 
in 1866, he, on returning home, was. knighted by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

HIS SIPHON RECORDER. 

The rise of a new industry is one of those tides in the- 
affairs of men which lead to fortune, and Sir William: 
Thomson took advantage of it. With the“ mirror instru— 
ment” the message Jeaves no trace, but has to be written 
down by the receiving clerk. Sir William therefore 
set himself to devise an apparatus which would write 
the message as it comes, and in a few years produced 
his matchless “siphon recordér,’ which, along with the: 
“mirror,” is now employed on most of the submarine 
cablés throughout the globe. In this apparatus a light 
coil of insulated wire is suspended between the poles of’ 
a strong magnet, and connected to a fine glass siphon 
discharging ink on a strip of moving paper. When the 
electric current from the cable is passed through the 
coil it swings to one side or the other, like the needle in 
the mirror instrument, and, swerving with it, the point. 
of the siphon pen draws a wavering line on the paper,, 
which is a permanent record of the message. 

HIS PARTNERS. 

Simple as they appear in a short description, these 
rare inventions, owing to.the subtlety of the problem, 
were not constructed without infinite pains. To exploit 
them properly, Sir William entered into a partnership: 
with the late Mr. Cromwell Fleetwood Varley, F.R.S.,, 
who first introduced the condenser to sharpen the cable 
signals, and the late Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, Professor of 
Engineering in Edinburgh University, in conjunction 
with whom, in 1876, he brought out an automatic 
signalling key. The recorder was first adopted by 
Mr. (now Sir) John Pender on the Falmouth and. 
Gibraltar cable, and made a public appearance at the 
memorable telegraphic soirée held in the summer of 
1870 at his residence in Arlington Street. On this 
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oceasion the Prince of Wales and a fashionable party 
took supper in a marquee into which telegraph wires 
from India, America, and other distant countries were 
brought, and Lady Mayo, wife of the Viceroy, despatched 
a message to her husband in India about half-past eleven, 
and received a reply before midnight, informing her that 
he was quite well at five o’clock next morning.* 

Sir William and Professor Jenkin acted as_ the 
engineers for a number of submarine cables, including 
the French-Atlantic of 1869 and the Mackay-Bennett 
Atlantic of 1879, as well as the Brazilian and River 
Plate cables of 1873 and onwards, and the West Indian 
links of 1875. They accompanied several’ of these 
expeditions, and it was in July, 1873, while the cable 
ship touched at Madeira, on her way to South America, 
that Sir William, who had been a widower since 1870, 
made the acquaintance of his future wife, Miss Frances 
Anna, a daughter of Mr. Charles R. Blandy, the present 
Lady Kelvin, to whom he was married in the following 
year. On the same trip he introduced his well-known 
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chester, celebrated for his determination of the mechanical 


equivalent of heat. Joule’s attention was called to « 
bundle of the pianoforte wire lying in the shop, and 
Thomson. explained that he intended it for “sounding 
purposes.” ‘ What note?” innocently inquired Joule, 
and was promptly answered, “ The deep C.” 

At this period Sir William revived the neglected 
Sumner method of ascertaining a ship’s place at sea, and 
calculated a set of tables for its ready use. He also 
invented a means of enabling a lighthouse to signal its 
distinctive number by long and short flashes, according 
to the Morse telegraph code. 

HIS ADJUSTABLE COMPASS. 

His most important aid to navigation is, however, the 
adjustable compass which bears his name. Its origin is 
another proof that no labour is lost, no fact is useless, 
and that even the despised “ popular ” science can be of 
inestimable value, either to the giver or the receiver. 
Any experience, however odd or trivial, may start a good 














LORD KELVIN’S SEAT OF NETHERHALL, LARGS. 


method of sounding the deep sea by a steel pianoforte 
wire instead of the ordinary lead-line. The wire slips 
through the water so easily that “flying soundings” can 
be taken whilst the vesscl is going at full speed, and 
a pressure-gauge attached to the sinker indicates the 
depth. 

SOUNDING THE DEFP C, 

The late Mr. James White, of Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow, an amiable and worthy man as well as a skilful 
mechanician, used to relate an anecdote about the new 
appliance for sounding, with great gusto. Mr. White was 
philosophical instrument maker to the University, a post 
once held by James Watt, and most of Sir William 
Thomson’s apparatus were first constructed by him. One 
day, while the sounding machine was in preparation, Sir 
William entered his old shop in Buchanan Street, along 
with a guest, no other than the late Dr. Joule of Man- 





. * A fuller account of his inventions is given in my ‘ Heroes of the Telegraph.” 


idea in a fertile imagination, especially if it be primed 
with knowledge and quickened by the act of reading 
or writing. In 1874 Sir William began an article in 
Good Words on the mariner’s compass, but a little to the 
wonder of the readers the second part did not appear 
until five years later. Inthe meantime he had invented 
an improved compass of his own, far superior to those 
in use. When writing the first paper he became alive 
to the faults of existing compasses, and set himself to 
produce one steadier at sea than the others, and cured 
of the error arising from the magnetism of the ship. 
“ When there seemed a possibility of finding a compass 
which should fulfil the conditions of the problem,” says 
Sir William, in his “ Popular Lectures and Addresses,” 
“T felt it impossible to complacently describe com- 
passes which perform their duty ill, or less well 
than might be, through not fulfilling these conditions.” 
He increased the steadiness of the card by lightening 
it and attaching to it a series of fine parallel needles, 
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From a photograph by] 
LORD KELVIN TEN YEARS AGO. 


instead of fewer thick ones. Moreover, he compensated 
the magnetism of the ship by the aid of magnets and 
aasses of soft iron placed at or near the binnacle, after 
a method published in 1837 by Sir George Biddell Airy, 
the late Astronomer Royal. 
“17 won’r Do!” 
A wise Providence has imbued the soul of the 
inventor with a parental fondness for the creature 
of his brain and a sanguine faith in its future. Were 
it not so he might lose heart in the face of diffi- 
culties, whether arising from its own defects, or the 
indifference, even the opposition, of the world, and so 
his offspring would probably die of neglect. It often 
happens that learned experts cannot see the merits of 
‘a novel invention, and in the pride of their superior 
wisdom sometimes damp the zeal of the inventor with 
the cold water of their adverse criticism. Did not 
Professor Poggendorff, of the Anna/en, stigmatise the 
first telephone of poor Phillipp Reis as a chimera ? 
Even the telephone of Bell and the phonograph of Edison 
avere at first regarded as mere toys. One day, I remember, 
Sir William Thomson desired me to take his new compass 
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to Sir George Airy at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich Park, and ask him what he thought 
of it. A crude, experimental instrument, 
mounted on gimballs in a wooden box, it 
nevertheless contained the essential features of 
the improvement, and after I presented it to 
Sir George, he looked attentively at it for some 
time, apparently in deep thought, then shook 
his head, and simply said, “It won’t do.” 
When I returned to Sir William, and told him 
of this verdict, he ejaculated, with a trace of 
contempt, ‘So much for the Astronomer Royal's 
opinion!” The event showed that he was right, 
for the Thomson compass is the best extant. 


A MEASURER OF ELECTRICITY. 


Sir William has done more than any other 
electrician, living or dead, to introduce accurate 
methods of measuring electricity. As early as 
1845 he devoted himself to this task, and, in 
addition to a large number of ingenious tests, 
familiar to electrical engineers all over the world, 
he invented two complete series of exquisite 
apparatus for measuring the electrical forces, 
both static and dynamic—that is to say, of 
electricity at rest and electricity in motion. 
Amone the most useful of these are his 
portable, absolute, and quadrant electrometers, 
his delicate mirror galvanometer, a higher type 
of his “ mirror instrument,” which has become 
the mainstay of the electrician, and his more 
recent graded galvanometers, voltmeters, and 
balances, especially useful in electric light and 
power installations. Owing to his intimate 
knowledge of electricity, mechanics, and the 
properties of matter in general, as well as his 
intolerance of any imperfection or mere approxi- 
mation to what is feasible, his instruments are 
thoroughly reliable, and the electrician uses 
them with the entire assurance that they are the 
finest and most accurate for the purpose in the 
present state of science. As to generators of the 
electric current, he has devised more than one 
form of voltaic battery, including a standard 
Daniell, for comparisons, and a large tray cell 
for giving a powerful current, as well as a 
dynamo which be brought out in conjunction 
with Mr. Ferranti. A machine for predicting the level 
of the tides in any part of the world is probably his 
chief non-electrical invention. It was exhibited at the 
Loan Exhibition of Scientific Apparatus, South Kensington, 
in 1876, where Sir William had the honour of explaining 
its action to Her Majesty. 

MORE DISCOVERER THAN INVENTOR. 


Concurrently with these and other inventions Thomson 
has carried out an immense number of experimental and 
mathematical researches in every department of natural 
philosophy. Indeed, his scientific renown culminates 
over his discoveries rather than his inventions. Of his 
discoveries, the mathematical outnumber and probably 
outweigh the experimental results. The strongest point. 
the true citadel of his genius, is perhaps the faculty of 
applying mathematics to the solution of physical problems. 
Turn where we like in the annals of latter-day science, 
we shall encounter his name, and in molecular physies— 
especially electricity—it is dominant. In heat it is 
coupled with the names of Joule and Rankine: in the 
dynamical theory of gases with Clausius and Helmholtz; 
in electricity and magnetism with Faraday and Maxwell. 
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Hydrostatics is another of his favourite themes, particu- 
larly of recent years, Many of his papers are highly 
abstruse, and their mathematics can only be read by the 
mightiest intellects. The titles alone are sufficient to 
stagger the general reader. The ordinary scientific 
jargon is bad enough, but Lord Kelvin, like Thomas 
Carlyle and some other great writers, seems to have 
devised a peculiar style of his 
own to express the workings of 
his mind. 
SAMPLES OF KELVINESE. 

Witness the following title of 
a paper read before the last meet- 
ing of the British Association 
at Edinburgh in 1892: “The 
Reduction of every Problem of 
{wo Freedoms in Conservative 
Dynamics to the Drawing of 
Geodetic Lines on a Surface of 
given Specific Curvature.” Here 
is a still more elaborate specimen 
ef Kelvinese: “A Simple Hypo- 
thesis for Electro-Magnetie In- 
duction of Incomplete Circuits, 
with Consequent Eyuations of 
Electric Motion in Fixed Homo- 
geneous and Heterogeneous Solid 
Matter.”* The point of the joke 
lies in the word “simple.” Apart 
from technicality, some of his 
sentences have quite a Glad- 
stonian length and scrupulosity 
ef qualification. No doubt they 
evinee the extraordinary grasp 
and fine discrimination of his 
intellect, but they are often a 
severe tax on the intelligence 
of the reader. For example: 
“Two or more straight parallel 
conductors, supposed for sim- 
plicity to be infinitely long, have 
alternating currents maintained in them by an alter- 
nate current dynamo, or other electromotive agent 
applied to their ends at so great a distance from the 
portion investigated that in it the currents are not 
sensibly deviated from parallel straight lines. The 
other sets of ends may, indifferently in respect to 
our present problem, be either all connected together 
without resistance, or through resistance, or through 
electrometive agents. All that we are concerned with 
at present is, that the conductors we consider form 
closed circuits, or one closed circuit, and that therefore 
the total quantities per unit of them at any instant 
traversing the normal section in opposite directions are 
equal.” 

SOME OF HIS NEW WORDS. 


New words become necessary in the progress of 
a science, and Sir William, like his late brother, Professor 
James Thomson of Glasgow University, has a propensity 
—I had almost said a “ craze”—for coining them. It is 
not always easy to invent a word that shall be apt, brief, 
and euphonious without ambiguity of meaning. “Radian,” 
for the unit angle, is one of his brother’s happiest efforts, 
and “ward,” for the direction of a force, is perhaps one 
of his unluckiest, as it is already overworked in connec- 
tion with locks, gaols, hospitals and guardians. ‘lo 





* Paper read at the British Association Meeting, Bath, 1883. 
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Sir William electricians are indebted for the useful term 
“‘mho,” the reciprocal of the “ ohm,” or unit of resistance ; 
while “ motivity,” “ diffusivity,” “ irrotational circulation,” 
“infinitesimal satellites,’ are some of the lingual 
jetsam which he is in the habit of throwing overboard 
and leaving to sink or swim. These peculiarities of style 
render some of his books, such as the classical “‘ Thomson 
and Tait’s Natural Philosophy,” 
pretty stiff reading. His class 
book, Thomson and Tait’s 
“Elements,” is a theme of jest 
amongst the feebler students 
whose mental digestion requires 
a spoon diet. It is undoubtedly 
a concentrated pabulum—a kind 
of mental pemmican; but the 
robuster scholars love to sharpen 
their understandings on its hard 
and wholesome fare. 

HIS CHARACTERISTICS AS AUTHOR. 

Even his “ Popular Lectures 
and Addresses” is not quite free 
from the tendency of his powerful 
and cultivated mind to “ fly over 
the heads of his audience,’ but 
on the whole it keeps within the 
reach of the beginner, and in spite 
of some difficult sentences, it is 
an intellectual treat of the highest 
order. Its educational value in 
opening the mind of the novice 
to the wonders of that molecular 
mechanism “in which we live, 
move, and have our being,” can- 
not be over-estimated, and it 
possesses the indescribable charm 
of originality, the verve and 
vigour of a splendid intellect at 
home in the _ subject. The 
miscellaneous contents of the 
book afford an illustration of 
the rich variety and vast extent of his attainments as 
well as the peculiar bent of his speculation. His imagina- 
tion delights in ranging from the infinitesimally small 
to the inconceivably great, from the vibration of a 
molecule to the origin of the solar system. Here we 
find him discussing the cause of the earth’s magnetism, a 
problem which has occupied his thoughts for many years, 
but apparently without bringing him any nearer to a 
solution. There, he is estimating the size of an atom, 
ani with more success. He would fain persuade us that 
it is not so very minute after all. ‘ Imagine,” he says, 
“a globe of water or glass as large as a football to be 
magnified up to the size of the earth, each constituent 
molecule being magnified in the same proportion. The 
magnified structure would be more cross-grained than a 
heap of small shot, but probably less cross-grained than 
a heap of footballs.” 

HIS ATOMIC HYPOTHESIS. 

Not content with measuring atoms, he would tell 
us how they are formed. For centuries after Demo- 
critus suspected their existence they were supposed 
to be hard, solid pellets, until Hobbes raised the 
question whether they might not be simply modes of 
motion in a fluid occupying space, and Mallebranche 
(“ Recherche de la Verité,” 1712) suggested that they 
were “petits tourbillons,” or vortices. When in 1867 
Lord Kelvin saw the experiments of his friend, Professor 
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P. G. Tait, on “Smoke Rings,” such as issue at times 
from the funnel of a locomotive or the lips of a smoker, 
in illustration of Helmholtz’s investigations of vortex 
motion in a liquid, he discerned in the flying whirls of 
vapour ejected from the experimental mouthpiece a type 
of motion, which, occurring in a frictionless, incom- 
pressible, and primordial fluid, might account for all 
the known properties of matter. Once created, such 
atoms would continue to exist through all the com- 
binations and dissociations of chemistry, until they were 
destroyed by their Maker. ‘This, I believe, is the darling 
hypothesis of Lord Kelvin; and according to Professor 
Ewing of Cambridge, he was once heard to avow that 
he regarded the time he spent on other subjects as in a 
manner wasted. 
THE WORLD YOUNG AND SOLID. 

Some of his deductions from the dynamical theory 
of heat are of an important character. In showing 
that the earth was once a red-hot ball some twenty or 
thirty million years ago, he imposed a serious check 
on those geologists and Darwinians who demanded 
unlimited time for the development of the earth’s 
crust, and the different species of animals. One of 
his experiments to demonstrate that the globe has a 
solid and not, as was believed, a fluid interior, is worthy 
of Columbus. He takes two eggs, one hard boiled, 
the other raw, and after suspending them from cords, 
sets them spinning like the earth. In ashort time the raw 
egg comes to rest, but the boiled one spins on as.merrily 
as before; and hence he infers that if the earth had a 
liquid core it would soon be stopped by its internal friction. 

HOW DID LIFE BEGIN? 

“How, then, did life originate on the earth?” he asked 
in his memorable address as President of the British 
Association at Edinburgh in 1871, and his: answer 
is one of the best samples of his popular style: “ Tracing 
the physical history of the earth backward, on strict 
dynamical principles, we are brought to a red-hot melted 
globe on which no life could exist. Hence when the 
earth was first fit for life, there was no living thing on it. 
There were rocks, solid and disintegrated, water, air all 
round, warmed and illuminated by a brilliant sun, ready 
to become a garden. Did grass and trees and flowers 
spring into existence in all the fulness of ripe beauty 
by a fiat of Creative Power? or did vegetation, growing 
up from seed sown, spread and multiply over the 
whole earth ? When a lava stream flows down 
the slopes of Vesuvius or Etna it quickly cools and 
becomes solid; and after a few weeks or years it teems 
with vegetable and animal life, which for it originated by 
the transport of seed and ova, and by the migration of 
individual living creatures. When a volcanic island 
springs up from the sea, and after a few years is found 
clothed with vegetation, we do not hesitate to assume that 
seed has been wafted to it through the air or floated to it 
on rafts. Is it not possible, and if possible is it not 
probable, that the beginning of vegetable life on the 
earth is to be similarly explained? . . . We must 
regard it as probable in the highest degree that there are 
countless seed-bearing meteoric stones moving about 
through space. If at the present time no life existed 
upon this earth, one such stone fallirg upon it might, 
by what we blindly call natural causes, lead to its 
becoming covered with vegetation. . . . The hypothesis 
that life originated on this earth through moss-grown 
fragments from the ruins of another world may seem 
wild and visionary; all I maintain is that it is not 
unscientific.” 
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ENDLESS PROGRESS THROUGH ENDLESS SPACE. 

The sun and its system were, in his opinion, originally 
formed by the collisions of meteoric stones.or defunct 
planets, as imagined by the illustrious La Place, and he 
has calculated the conditions of the genesis. In course of 
time as these bodies cool down they too will die, as poets 
from Ossian to Lord Byron have prefigured. Indeed, 
according to his theory of the dissipation of energy, the 
entire universe would come to a state of rest and death, 
if it were finite and left to obey existing laws. But as 
it is impossible to conceive a limit to the extent of matter 
in the universe, “science points rather to an endless 
progress, through an endless:space, of action involving 
the transformation of potential energy into palpable 
motion, and thence into heat, rather than to a single finite 
mechanism running down fike a clock and stopping for 
ever. It is also impossible to conceive either the 
beginning or the continuance of life without an over- 
ruling creative power, and therefore no conclusions of 
dynamical science regarding the future condition of the 
earth can be held to give dispiriting views as to the 
destiny of intelligent beings by which it is at present 
inhabited.” 

HIS PUBLIC WORK. 


In conjunction with his studies Lord Kelvin has led 
an active public life. The six months’ holiday of the 
University aud the liberality of the Senate have enabled 
him.to exercise his practical ability in numerous ways 
and in different countries. As a token of his appreciation 
of this privilege he has founded a Thomson Scholarship 
of experimental physics in connection with his class; but 
a better compensation is the glory of his name, which has 
attracted students to the University from all parts of the 
world. Amongst his miscellaneous work I may mention 
that as an examiner at Cambridge he, as well as Clerk 
Maxwell, infused a new life into the mathematical teach- 
ing there, and established the science tripos. His 
telegraph work has already been referred to, and of late 
years, since the introduction of the telephone, electric 
light, and electric power, he has been exceedingly busy 
as a consulting engincer for public companies engaged in 
these businesses. In 1891, for example, he was appointed 
president of the International Commission for the purpose 
of deciding on the best way of utilising the water power 
of Niagara, and the present year will see the opening 
of that daring enterprise. Lord Kelvin is often called 
upon to act as a scientific expert or witness in questions 
of patent right, as a member of Royal Commissions 
and scientific committees, a juror at Exhibitions, and 
SO on. 

NOT A HOME RULER. 


Besides his . uties as President of the Royal Society he 
often presides and speaks at the meetings of other, but 
especially scientific, corporations. For many years he 
has taken an active interest in politics, and his views on 
Home Rule may be gathered from a speech he delivered at 
a dinner in celebration of the Jubilee of the Telegraph six 
years ago: “I must say there is some little political 
importance in the fact that Dublin can now communicate 
(by telegraph) its requests, its complaints, and its gratitudes 
(laughter) to London at the rate of 500 words per 
minute. It seems to me an ample demonstration of the 
utter scientific absurdity of any sentimental need for 
a separate parliament in Ireland.” (Laughter and 
applause.) As a member of the Upper House he will 
doubtless vote against Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
on some principle of Conservative dynamics or rather 
statics. 
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HONOURS AND DISTINCTIONS. 

Lord Kelvin has enjoyed all the prizes of a scientific 
career. ° Social distinctions which “able” men court, if 
they do not seek, have been-showered upon him as he 
ran his course. His inventions have been rewarded with 
riches, his learning with academic honours, his public 
serviees With rank an‘ station. His triumphs have been 
fairly won, and nobody who knows the man, or his 
Herculean labours, will begrudge his trophies. His 
merit is of that transcendant order which towers above 
rivalry, and never «rouses envy unless it be in the breast 
of some conceited ignoramus. We shall only enumerate 
a few of his titles and decorations. He is an M.D. of 
Heidelberg, an LL.D. of Cambridge, a D.C.L. of Oxford, a 
past-President of a great many learned societies, includ- 
ing the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, and the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In 1891 he was elected to the 
Presidency of the Royal Society of London, which since 
the time of Newton has been the highest professional 
honour to which a British man of science can aspire. 
He is a Foreign Associate of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, and an honorary member of similar bodies in other 
countries. He is a Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, the highest distinction in France save one 
which is reserved for princes and the most illustrious 
public personages; a Knight of the Ordre pour le Mérite 
of Germany, and a: Commander of the Order of Leopold 
of Belgium. 

HIS PEERAGE. 

At the beginning of 1892 he was raised to the 
peerage by Her Majesty; and his elevation, so richly 
deserved, was hailed with lively satisfaction by his 
scientific brethren, who regarded it as a public com- 
pliment to the pursuit of science. The style and title he 
assumed was that of Baron Kelvin of Netherhall, Largs. 
It was happily chosen, although electricians were at first 
inclined to regret the loss of the familiar ‘ Thomson.” 
Netherhall, his country seat, on the coast of Ayrshire, is a 
fine mansion built by himself and replete with modern 
improvements. The Kelvin is a beautiful and romantic 
stream which rises in the Campsie Fells, and after 
flowing past the grounds of the new college—the far- 
famed “ Kelvingrove” of the old song—falls into the 
Clyde near Partick. Clear and wimpling at its source, 
the river is hopelessly polluted with dye-stuffs and other 
abominations in passing through Glasgow, and it is to be 
hoped that Lord Kelvin, if only for his name’s sake, will 
make a strong endeavour to redeem its lost purity. 

HIS HOUSE AT GLASGOW. 

The new college on Gilmore Hill, at the west end of 
Glasgow, is shown in the frontispiece. It was designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., and publicly opened in 1870. 
The course of the Kelvin between the college grounds 
and Kelvingrove Park can be traced under the bridge in 
the foreground, close to the museum and an old model of 
Watts’ engine. Lord Kelvin’s house—which, as may be 
imagined, is provided with every scientific luxury and 
convenience, such as the electric light, the telephone, 
pipe-heaters and astronomical time—can be seen on the 
extreme left. The natural philosophy department is 
situated near at hand, in that portion of the college 
front immediately to the right of the western archway, 
the class and apparatus rooms being on the upper and 
the physical laboratory on the ground floor. The routine 
work of the class is undertaken by Dr. James Thomson 
Bottomley, F.R.S., a distinguished nephew of Lord 
Kelvin, and the other assistants. Only on certain days a 
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week and on certain subjects does Lord Kelvin lecture, 
and it is chiefly the advanced students who profit by his 
instruction. A large number of the elementary class are 
Divinity and Arts students having littie or no interest 
in science, or special capacity for it, beyond learning the 
modicum prescribed for taking their degree. Some, in 
fact, are wild Donalds from the hillsides and raw Sandies 
from the plough-tail. What they require is, to be led on 
by easy steps to a clear and simple understanding of the 
subject, with the requisite calculations and experiments, 
HIS LECTURES AT THE UNIVERSITY. *- 

The Pegasus of Lord Kelvin is not well broken to a 
crawlivg pace, and is fain to spurn the trammels of a 
baby or a donkey cart and soar into his native ether, 
where few can follow him. Many years ago, during a 
course of lectures on Magnetism, his characteristic 
definition of an ideal magnet as “an infinitely long, 
infinitely thin, uniform and uniformly and longitudinally 
magnetised bar,” was received by the back benches with 
a loud demonstration of the feet which drew forth a 
sharp “Silence!” from the Professor. Before the end 
of the session the definition had been repeated so often, 
to the accompanying tramp of their feet, and the repri- 
mand had become so much a part of it, that one day, 
when, through accident or design, the students failed to 
respond, Lord Kelvin eried out “ Silence! ” all the same. 
The inspiration of the master mind is lost on such 
hearers, and the daring flights of his erratic imagination, 
the diversity and fulness of his knowledge, his passionate 
denunciations of all that is irrational and blind, are apt 
to be regarded by them as so much wasted time. When, 
by the intensity of his feelings, or the eccentricity of his 
genius, he shoots away from the point, and roundly 
condemns the “ unhappy British incb,” when he dotes 
upon his ideal vats and fluids, or bandies incredible 
millions of suns and moons about with all the leger- 
demain of a Cinquevalli, when he rushes into the midst 
of his artificial molecules, or dances away with the 
“Sorting Demon” of Maxwell, the incorrigible back 
benches, if they be not diverted, are prone to become 
uproarious. 

HIS INFLUENCE AS AN EDUCATOR. 

Sometimes one of his marvellous dissertations, the 
spontaneous utterance of his mind, would burst forth 
like the brilliant stars of a rocket at the very close of 
the hour, when the bell was ringing for another class, 
and the sea of touzled heads before him, some of which 
were as cmpty of the matter as a New Zealander's, had 
grown so stormy with impatience that he would have 
to lift his voice and cry above the din. These original 
digressions and impromptu perorations, containing the 
priceless jewels of his discourse, were simply flung away 
on all except the abler and wiser scholars, who listened 
with a rapt attention to the flashing torrent, the impetuous 
cataract of his genius. They enjoyed the rapid medley 
of bright ideas, invaluable precepts, and sublime specula- 
tions, often expressed in eloquent phrases that stuck in 
the memory as the true romance, the grander poetry of 
Science; and it is still a matter of regret to some that 
no record has been kept cf them for the edification of 
posterity. Ican only remember one as I write. He was 
speaking, I think, on the far-reaching influence of 
stresses or vibrations, and suddenly exclaimed, “I lay 
this piece of chalk upon a granite mountain and it 
strains the whole earth!” Lord Kelvin’s merit as an 
educator lies not so much in the elucidation of well- 
known facts as in the spiritual influence of his magnetic 
personality. A minor physicist, more on a par with the 
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average freshman, may, by talent and cultivation, prove 
an admirable teacher of science, but he is unable to 
inspire the student with hero-worship by presenting to 
To the 
superior pupils of his class Lord Kelvin is a revelation 
of what a genuine man ean do. There is something 
god-like in his profound intellect and tireless energy. 
The sincerity with which he labours, as though science 
were the all-in-all, is of itself a never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson. They catch his enthusiasm, emulate his activity, 
and some even ape his manner. ‘There are eminent men 
in every part of the world who owe their success in life 
to the contact electricity of Lord Kelvin. 

HIS METHOD OF WORK. 

At the conclusion of his lecture he was wont to pay a 
visit to the laboratory and superintend the experiments 
of the students. After that, he would run down to 
White’s workshop in the town and give directions about 
his inventions, or, unless otherwise engaged, retire to his 
study beside the class-room, and dictate scientific papers 
to his secretary. It was not unusual for him to continue 
this work until the small hours of the morning. Alone 
in the deserted college, save for the companion of his 
vigils, he would sit by the fireside, with a cigar in his 
mouth, reading the ponderous tomes of some old philoso- 
pher laid upon his knee, or thinking ont some difficult 
problem, while now and again a look of deep satisfaction 
would overspread his countenance. His physical is 
almost on a par with his mental enterprise. Notwith- 
standing his profound knowledge of the laws of inertia, 
rather than lose a train he has been guilty of jumping 
into it while moving, in defiance of the angry porters, 
who threatened to put him in the “Stone Jug.” It has 
been wittily suggested that his lameness was really a 
blessing in disguise, else but for that he might have 
attempted to fly in the air and broken his ne:k. Some- 
times he was accorded the privileges of his fame with a 
better grace, as when in crossing to Belfast in his yacht, 
and being anxious to get sooner into the town, he hailed 
a chance excursion steamer filled with Irish lads aud 
lasses, and was taken on board with all his party. On 
his offering to pay for the band, the captain of the 
steamer replied with conscious pride, “ Nothing from 
you, sir.” 

AND PLAY. 

In summer he loves to cruise in his sailing yacht, 
the Lalla Rookh, wherever the calls of business or 
the humour takes him—from Madeira to the Levant, from 
the Hebrides to America. On one occasion Professor 
Von Helmholtz was amongst the guests on board, and 
the savants by way of pastime began to give each other 
scientific conundrums of the most puzzling sort. It 
was observed by my informant, Professor Hill, of 
Washington, U.S., that while Kelvin and Helmholtz 
solved about the same number of the problems, the 
crishman was quicker with his answers than the German. 
With great powers, otherwise equal, quickness gives the 
advantage, especially in practical affairs. In truth, 
Lord Kelvin thinks with an electrical rapidity. He does 
not appear to weigh and reason like most men, but to 
reach his results by pure intuition. 

AN ELECTRICAL MIND. 

This peculiarity is in agreement with a definition 
of genius by Mr. Francis Galton, which on the whole 
is singularly applicable to Lord Kelvin. “It appears 
to me,” he remarks in his “‘ English Men of Science,” 
“that what is meant by genius, when the word is 
used in a special sense, is the automatic activity of 
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the mind, as distinguished from the effort of the 
will. In a man of genius the ideas come as ‘by 
inspiration; in other words, his character is enthusi- 
astic, his mental associations are rapid, numerous and 
firm, his imagination is vivid, and he is driven rather 
than drives himself. All men have some genius: they 
are all apt under excitement to show flashes of unusual 
enthusiasm, and to experience swift and strange associa- 
tions of ideas: in dreams, all men commonly exhibit 
more vivid powers of imagination than are possessed by 
the greatest artists when awake. Sober plodding will is 
quite another quality, and its over-exercise exhausts the 
more sprightly functions of the mind, as is expressed by 
the proverb, ‘Too much work makes a dull boy.’ But 
no man is likely to achieve very high success in whom 
the automatic power of the mind, or genius in its special 
sense, and a sober will, are not well developed and fairly 
balanced.” 
CHARACTERISTICS, 


Lord Kelvin is gifted with a very keen perception. 
Few things escape his notice, although he may not seem 
to observe them. His memory is uncommonly retentive, 
his reasoning faculty most clear and precise, and his 
imagination strong and fecund. ‘I'hese rare endowments 
are all stimulated by a perfervid zeal—a vehement 
enthusiasm for the pursuit of science. The hackneyed 
epithets, a “strong bias,” an “inborn taste,” are all too 
feeble to portray the irrepressible instinct, the over- 
mastering passion which is eternally goading him to the 
study of dead matter. See him engrossed in the subject 
of his discourse, and utterly forgetful of himself, or wild 
with rapture over the result of an experiment, and you 
will say this man was created for science, that he is a 
prophet or seer with a divine mission to reveal the 
physical laws. Finding his deepest joy in congenial 
Jabour, and so little inclined to frivolity that ordinary 
pleasures were in danger of proving irksome or a waste 
of time, Lord Kelvin has not required to cultivate a 
habit of perseverance and concentration. The danger 
has rather been that he might not take sufficient rest or 
diversion, and the perpetual activity of his mind in the 
same groove break down the bodily machine. Fortunately 
his splendid fund of health and energy has proved itself 
capable of meeting the extravagant demands of his genius. 
Excepting an accident on the ice, which injured his right 
leg, he seems to have escaped the common ailments of 
humanity. During his busiest period, while a widower, 
he would work all day at a white heat, so to speak, yet 
he seldom or never appeared to tire, and a few hours of 
sleep were in general sufficient to recuperate his powers. 

“LATE AGAIN, SIR WILLIAM.” 

In addition to his academical duties, his cable work and 
his inventions or experiments, he was then engaged on 
several books, including his “ Natural Philosophy,” and 
spent so much time at the college that his meals became 
very irregular, and a grey parrot, “ Dr. Redtail,” which he 
had brought from Brazil, used to greet him with the re- 
mark, “ Late again, Sir William.” At length the evil became 
so desperate that he gave orders for his luncheon to be 
on the table at a fixed hour, whether he was there or not! 
He is too alert to be called “absent-minded” in the 
ordinary sense; but the story goes that he once fell 
asleep in his chair while presiding at a public dinner in 
Glasgow. No doubt he was cruelly overworked, but 
perhaps the banquet was not so lively as it might have 
been. In the midst of his most practical and profitable 
employments, the old charm for some theoretical subject. 
will revive and ‘take entire possession of him for several 
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days, holding him speil-bound. This waywardness of 
genius is perhaps a relief to the mind, and by changing 
the current of his thoughts may act as a recreation. 
Alternations of physical with mental exertion have also 
tended to promote his health in lieu of outdoor games 
and field sports. The study of the winter session was 
corrected by the travel of the long summer vacation. 
INTOLERANT OF METAPHYSICS. 

Lord Kelvin is so devoted to science that he may 
appear to neglect other matters, until by some casual 
remark we are surprised at the extent of his acquaintance 
with them. He is so accustomed to impart learning, 
rather than receive it, that we are apt to think it is born 
in him. He is preternaturally quick to learn, and seems 
to imbibe knowledge with the air he breathes, or by the 
pores of his skin. His sympathies with the older studies 
have not been undermined by the new, and he maintains 
the importance of the classics, as well as of logic and 
moral philosophy. If he is intolerant of any branch, 
it is metaphysics, and in his lectures he occasionally 
comes down heavily on it. ‘The active nature of the man 
is antagonistic to all wool-gathering and idle dreaming. 
He takes to life as a duck takes to the water, and never 
preaches or philosophises about it. If he questions his 
existence at all, and moralises on his aims or conduct, 
it is only at odd moments, and the result is kept 
a secret. 

Great mathematician as he is, Lord Kelvin, like the 
illustrious Ampere, is easily confused by simple sums in 
arithmetic ; and in recollecting his repeated mistakes in 
addition or subtraction on the blackboard, and the 
vindictive pleasure of the class in calling his attention 
to them, I am reminded of a sentence in Lord Lytton’s 
“ What Will He Do With It?”: ‘“ Notable type of that 
grandest order of all human genius, which seems to 
arrive at results by intuition—which a child might pose 
by a row of figures on a slate—while it is solving the 
laws that link the stars to infinity.” 

THE MASTER OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Where the intellect is so predominant and impressive 
the real character is not very easily seen. Lord Kelvin 
is unquestionably a man of high honour, independent 
judgment, honesty, truthfulness, and sincerity. A 
philosopher, he is resolute and decided ; a genius, he is 
orderly and business-like, careful of details, liking to 
dot his i’s and stroke his t’s. ‘The purist in science may 
lament the time he has given to inventions or engineer- 
ing, and hint that his rare philosophic genius, like the 
pure waters of the Kelvin, has been soiled by commerce : 
but his integrity is never impugned. ‘Theory is the 
soul of practice, and if the soul is higher than the body, 
the one without the other is of littl: use in this world. 
Day by day the importance of applied science is becoming 
more manifest, and Lord Kelvin is typical of his age in 
covering the whole field. I suspect that his character- 
istic energies required an outlet in practical life. That, 
like other inventors, and even poets such as Lord 
Tennyson, he sold his inventions for the highest terms 
he could get, is hardly a reproach in our time. 

HIS MODESTY. 

His manner is unaffectedly natural. He assumes no 
airs of genius or superivrity, and is singuiarly free from 
haughtiness, conceit, or even self-consciousness. He 
exhibits none of the vanity and cocksureness with which 
the average young professor bristles like a hedgehog. 
When facts are against his opinion or hypothesis, no 
false pride restrains him from sacrificing it, and owning 
his mistake, whether in public or in private. A trifling 
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dispute on the vanishing point of a picture arose betweer 
him and Professor Fleeming Jenkin one day, and four 
months afterwards he owned that he was in the wrong. 
Some years ago he recanted his doctrine of the internal 
fluidity of the earth. He is far above the common 
weakness of magnifying his work, or of taking eredit for 
the achievements of others. Scrupulously careful to 
give honour where honour is due, the danger is rather 
that in his delight and enthusiasm over a novelty he may 
unduly prase it. The original observations of his 
assistants and students, although made in the course of 
experiments promoted by himself, are never appropriated 
by him, but always generously accredited to them, and 
apparently with more pride and pleasure than if they 
had been his own. I shall never forget his boyish 
enchantment in listening to a simple and popular lecture 
on Centrifugal Force. He could hardly contain himself, but 
ever and anon energetically clapped his hands, and 
cried out, “That’s very fine!’ His reverence for the 
great scientific names of old, as well as of to-day, and 
his own genuine modesty are beautiful and charming 
things to see. Looking further into the mysteries of 
nature than other men, and realising how little we know, 
he is animated by the spirit of Newton, who compared 
himself to a child picking up pebbles by the shore of the 
jmmense ocean of truth. When,on the Graduation Day 
of 1891, the students of Glasgow offered him their con- 
gratulations on his election to the Presidency of the 
Royal Society of London, and thanked him for his 
uniform courtesy and kindness, he placed himself on 
their own level. “ While you have shown your sympathy 
with me,” he said, “ I wish to express my sympathy with 
you. I have been a student of the University of 
Glasgow fifty-five years to-day, and I hope to continue 
a student of the University as long as I live.” He takes 
a warm interest in his old pupils, greeting them heartily, 
and showing pride in their achievements. They, on the 
other hand, never forget him, and if in the battle of life 
his lucubrations on dynamics have gone the way of alf 
knowledge, his lovable traits continue to refresh their 
hearts, and his example to inspirit them. 

AND 


HIS SYMPATHY KINDLINESS. 


With an intellect deep and subtle as the sea, and a 
vast, though professional, experience of the world, there 
is, nevertheless, a certain childlike innocence and sim- 
plicity in Lord Kelvin which, if not a mark of true 
genius, is often found along with it. A small and vulgar 
nature, cunning in worldly wiles, might perhaps impose 
upon him—for a time, at least. Genius, with its superior 
insight and highly-strung temycrsunent, is liable to a 
certain intolerance of mediocrity and its ways, and Lord 
Kelvin appears as sensitive io a blunder in mechanics as. 
a musician to a jarring note; but if his eager spirit 
grows impatient of stupidity or clumsiness on the part 
of a student or a workman, it is only for a moment, and 
is never offensive. lis little frets of annoyance are 
quickly appeased, and often end in a sweet and captivat- 
ing smile. He evinees an extreme sympathy with pain, 
and I well remember his unfeigned concern when a 
stndent ran a gouge into his hand one day in the 
laboratory. A sensibility so acute may jead to embarrass- 
ing circumstances, and it sometimes happened that in 
hurrying to catch a train against time he would keep 
thrusting his head out of the cab and urge the cabman 
to “ drive faster!” only to shrink back in evident distress 
at the resulting crack of the whip. His kindness to 
dumb animals is well known, and he has more than once 
taken a public part in preventing their ill-usage. Many 
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years ago he possessed a little black-and-tan terrier 
called “Fanny,” which he treated with infinite tender- 
ness. “Fanny” did her best to advance electric science 
by furnishing the black hairs which he employed in the 
gauges of his electrometers. I have been told by Mr. 
John Tatloek, formerly his lecture assistant and secretary, 
that one day when a guest on board his yacht levelled 
a fowling-piece at a sea-bird, he became white with 
indignation, and arrested the shot by seizing the sports- 
man’s arm. 

The highest genius from its. nature is, and must be, 
in a measure lonely; hence Lord Kelvin is at times pre- 
occupied with his studies, but for all that he is ofa sociable 
turh, and fond of company. He enjoys a good dinner, 
and is not above the humours of a comic song. Indeed, 
hie has perpetrated more than one joke himself. ‘ When 
is blotting-paper—blotting-paper?” he asked one day of 
a‘fellow Professor. “I give it up,” was the reply. 
“* Never!” he cried in great glee. 

HIS PORTRAITS. 

The portraits of Lord Kelvin which accompany this 
article were taken at different periods of his life by Mr. 
Fergus, of Largs, and are very like him. The face, with its 
Scotch and Irish traits, is characteristic of the depth, 
solidity, and brillianceof hismind. The forehead, in par- 
ticular, is very remarkable, and its intellectual power is 
unmistakable. His is one of those heads which may be 
described as all brow. Prominent over the eyes, where 
the ideo-motor faculties are believed to reside, the dome 
recedes upward to the crown, and then falls to the neck 
without any protuberance behind. His eyes have the 
inscrutable depth so often seen in men of genius. In 
colour they are blue-grey, and his hair is a fine, soft 
brown, inclining to curl. Of a Scotch build, his figure 
is tall, sinewy, and athletic, with little or no tendency to 
stoutness. Although somewhat near-sighted, and the 
snows of well nigh seventy winters have blanched his 
head, the volcanic fire of his energy is far from extinct; 
his step, in spite of the short limp, has even now the 
spring and buoyancy of youth, and to all appearance 
there are many years of useful activity before him. 
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A REALLY GREAT MAN. 


Baron Kelvin is one of those extraordinary men who 
are bound for greatness as the sparks fly upwards, 
Doubtless the time and place of his birth were favour- 
able to him, but under any circumstances he would have 
risen.to pre-eminence. He appears to have every requisite 
for the highest success—power of will, superabuudance 
of intellect and energy, as well as a good measure of all 
the virtues, and religious faith. In him we are able to 
see what a really great man is like. His supreme ability 
is never disputed by any one who knows him or his 
work. Indeed, all who come in contact with him, from 
the prince to the workman, are apt to fall under its com- 
manding influence. Even a duke would find it natural 
to serve him; and it is common enough to see him in the 
middle of a group of distinguished men as a planet is 
surrounded by its satellites, or rushing ahead of them 
like a fiery comet followed by its tail. 


THE NAPOLEON OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Such prodigies of nature are only produced at rare 
intervals, and it may be a long-time before the world has 
another scientist of his calibre. It will be easier to 
estimate his true place and proportions hereafter from 
the standpoint of distance. Apparently, however, his 
name will go down to posterity with those of Galileo, 
Newton, and Pascal. So far he is unique in science by 
reason of his multifarious and diversified career. His 
achievements would suffice to make at least three eminent 
reputations, for not only is he the greatest physicist of 
the day, but the leading electrical engineer, and one of 
the most celebrated inventors. Our wonder at the mani- 
fold lines of his activity is increased when we reflect that 
all of them are interwoven in a single piece. I would 
name him the Grand Old Man of Science were it not that 
from a political feeling he might scorn the comparison. 
Let us call him the Napoleon of Science, or—if the older 


fashion be more to his taste—the Napoleon of Natural _ 


Philosophy. 
J. Munro. 








PRIZE CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

First Prize is won by W. Culling Gaze, Fengate, Peter- 
borough. 

. Miss Cécile Lambert, 27, Blenheim Crescent, W. 

. “ Veritas,” 3, Avoca Terrace, Blackrock, Dublin. 

. Miss Sarah Lukes, Clifton House, Par, Cornwall. 

“Polycarp,” Alresford, Hants. 

. Miss Elise Huguet, Green Cliff, 8. Martin, Jersey. 

J. L. Keeling, Staponhill, Burton-on-Trent. 

Miss N. Edwards, Park Farm House, Eltham, Kent. 

. Miss Rachel F. Thompson, Castle Hill House, Settle, 
Yorks. 

10. Charles D. Rosling, Horwell School, St. Stephen’s, Laun- 

ceston, Cornwall. 
11. George F. Wright, Ings Road, Burton-on-Humber. 
12. “ Mackintosh,” Southtield, Leominster, Herefordshire. 
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Loss of Horses in War. 

THERE is an interesting article by Veterinary-Captain 
F. Smith in the United Service Maguz/ne on this subject. 
War is bad for men, worse for horses, but worst of all for 
bullocks, camels, and elephants. As with men, so with 
horses; more die from disease engendered by the cam- 
paign than by lead or steel. Mortality of horses in a 








campaign is usually heavier than that of men. Napoleon 
in 1812 entered Russia with 187,000 horses; he came out 
with 16,000; he lost 10,000 in a few days after he crossed 
the Niemen, owing to foddering them on young growing 
crops. Starvation is one of the worst sources of equine 
mortality. 

In the Crimea, during the six months’ winter, 1854-55, we 
lost from starvation 47 per cent. of the horses of the Heavy 
Brigade, 38 per cent. of the Light Brigade, 42 per cent. of the 
Artillery, and 38 per cent. of the Transport! 


He compiled the following statistics as to the pro- 
portion of the loss of horses and of men in cavalry, and 
in the artillery. In the campaign he reckons the War 
Office would be prepared to replace from 17 to 20 per 
cent. of their entire number of horses :— 


1691 to 1799, for every 100 Cavalrymen disabled there were 148 horses 


1800 to 1365 i Cavalrymen ee * a 
- na Artillerymen ,, ne 133 SC, 
1866 to 1570 a Cavalrymen ns sb i) ae 


Artillerymen ,, “ BOS 45 


» ” 
Taking the war of 1870-71 us a type, we learn that from 
Weissenbourg to Sedan— 
For every 100 Cavalrymen disabled there were 120 horses 
és 100 Artillerymen - Fy 2 
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THE MATTEN TREATMENT OF CANCER CASES. 





REPORT ON THE SECOND YEAR’S TEST 


T is just a year since the first stage of the Mattei 
experiment terminated with a negative report from 
the medical committee which had been constituted 

to watch the five test cases. That committee reported that, 
it will be remembered, we had five patients, each of 
whom had been certified by two competent physicians, 
and accepted as unmistakable cases of the malignant 
disease by the members of the committee and their able 
and zealous registrar. When the committec drew up 
its report just twelve months ago they declared, a8 the 
result of twelve months’ observation of the cases, that 
there had been no improvement, and that the cancerous 
disease had steadily advanced in all five cases. In one 
case the advance had been slow but perceptible, in three 
moderately rapid, while in the fifth the progress of the 
disease had been very rapid. The committee declare, 
as the result of accurate observation taken of the local 
condition of the disease, that in all cases the patients 
were markedly worse. They admitted, however, that 
what appeared to their scientific eye as incontestably 
true as to the progress of the disease was opposed to the 
impressions of the patients themselves, each and all of 
whom gave a favourable account of their feelings, and 
felt that they had received benefit. 

That marked the conclusion of the first stage of the 
experiment. None of the patients were cured, in 
all the objective symptoms were worse; but all the 
patients believed they were benefiting by the treatment. 
The report was not finally conclusive, but I accepted it 
loyally as disposing of any reasonable belief in the 
probability of curing malignant cancer by medicinal 
remedies. 

The committee, having arrived at this result, was 
dissolved in fact, although not in form, and the second 
stage of the inquiry began, in which the services of the 
committee were no longer necessary. 

Writing in September last year, I pointed out that so 
far as the test had then gone I accepted the report of 
the committee as to the failure of the remedies to cure 
cancer, but I as loyally accepted it when it certified that 
the patients said that the remedies have removed the 
suffering and lengthened their lives. The evidence up to 
that point seemed to show that the Mattei treatment 
would not justify any cancer patient in expecting to be 
cured, but that it would diminish the local pain, improve 
their general health, and enable them td make the most 
of the life that was left to them. Therefore, in the 
second stage of the inquiry I merely undertook to report 
as to whether or not the admitted success of the remedies 
in remedying and alleviating the subjective symptoms 
was continued totheend. From ascientific point of view 
the experiment no longer concerns the recovery of the 
patients. It is confined solely to the question whether 
or not the treatment makes dying of cancer 2 tolerable 
instead of an intolerable mode of quitting life. 

As to the subjective symptoms, it is well to remember 
that the patient is the only authority on the subject, and 
in ascertaining whether or not the remedies alleviate 
pain, the evidence of the patients themselves is the only 
testimony worth taking. It wili be seen that they all 
tell the same tale, and that without any exception they 
persist in asserting that they have been benefited by the 
treatment to which they have been subjected, and in 
which they still have unshaken faith, 

The following statements have been aidressed to me 


from four of the patients, one of the five having sue- 
ecumbed in the course of last month. This unfortunate 
patient since the beginning of the treatment had suffered 
trom two attacks of influenza, a disease which, to say the 
least, did not tend to facilitate the cure of the cancer. Of 
course Count Muttei never claimed to be able to cure every 
vase of cancer, and the fact that one of the five patients 
has succumbed is only conclusive, however, as to the ina- 
bility of the remedies to cure that particular case. But 
the inquiry in the second stage is not concerned with 
possibilities of cure, but solely with the efficacy of the 
remedies to alleviate the pain and minister to the 
happiness of the sufferers from this terrible disease. 

The nurse who attended Mrs. B. as she neared her end, 
writes as follows: 

Mrs. B. had a very quiet death. I found the blue electricity 
very good, five drops on a wet pad stops palpitation. Two 
drops in a little water taken inwardly relieves pain in the 
breast. 

The other patients, including one in whom the cancer 
was reputed to be making rapid progress, all report them- 
selves as benefiting by the treatment up to July 28. 
As before, I only use the initials of the patients. 

J. L. writes:—“I am pleased to tell you that my 
general health is good, that the cancer in my breast 
is causing me no pain, and that I am perfectly able to 
discharge my household duties. I am very thankful for 
the Mattei treatment, which I think in my: case has 
answered exceeding well.” 

M. R. writes:— The continued heat of this summer 
has made me feel at times very weak and poorly, but on 
the whole I keep fairly well considering the severity of 
the disease from which I.am sufiering. I am able to 
attend to many light duties at home. During the hot 
weather I have suffered with hot burning pain, ac- 
companied by inflammation, but I always find relief by 
applying a lotion of Augeo, with a little blue electricity. 
When the pain is sharp, green electricity gives immediate 
relief, and I also find it does good to take a few drops of 
it in water.” 

M. A. M. says :—“ The Mattei remedies have given me 
great relief, and my health has considerably improved. I 
have every faith in the treatment.” 

C. L. reports:—* I am pleased to say that I remain in 
quite as good health as I did when writing last. As I 
then stated, my health has greatly improved since using 
the Mattei remedies. I used to suffer from poor health 
and severe indigestion. I still have no pain from the 
cancer, and am not troubled by it.” 

These letters are clear enough. Admitting, as the 
doctors would tell us, that the patients are no judges of the 
progress of their disease, they at least are the best authori- 
ties as to the extent to which they suffer or are free from 
suffering. So far as the test cases go, they certainly 
appear to justify all that has been done to bring the 
remedies before the attention of the public. To those 
who may be disposed to deny that any good has been 
achieved, because the alleviation of agony has not also 
been accompanied by the cure of the disease, it is enoug’: 
to say that they evidently have never known what it is to 
nurse any one dying of cancer. A remedy which would 
enable all cancer patients to die painlessly would ‘be a 
greater boon to the world than a medicine which cured 
10 per cent. of the cases and left the other 90 per cent. to 
suffer without any alleviation of their torment. 
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THE CRISIS IN SIAM. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


—_—_~————_— 


ENGLAND, FRANCE AND SIAM, 
Our Risks, Riguts, AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Mr. GeorGEe Curzon, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
on “ India Between Two Fires,” pleads for the careful 
preservation of buffer States, for the safety and tran- 
quillity of India, He thus summarises the story of the 
French attack upon Siam :— 

HOW IT BEGAN. 

The French have had disputes and conflict with the Siamese. 
Claiming a large extent of territory (adjoining their pro- 
tectorate of Annam), which up till a few years ago was 
coloured in their own official maps as Siamese, which is 
inhabited by people of the Siamese stock, and which has been 
occupied by Siamese troops and administered by Siamese 
governors during the greater part of the present century, they 
anticipated the discussion and delimitation that were in- 
nocently proffered by the Siamese Government by the despatch 
of a series of marauding expeditions, which proceeded to expel 
the various Siamese posts and to annex the entire country in 
dispute. 

THE ULTIMATUM. 

When in the course of these operations, one Frenchman was 
killed and another taken prisoner, they abruptly shifted the 
scene of action to a larger stage, seized a number of islands in 
the Gulf of Siam, moved the French fleet to Bangkok, and, in 
despite of assurances, pledges, orders, and treaties, forced with 
two gunboats the passage of the Menam river, and menanced 
the capital. From this vantage-ground they then hurled at 
the head of the Siamese monarch an ultimatum, the severity of 
which excited the indignation and pity of all civilised observers. 
Exorbitant pecuniary indemnities were required; and at the 
same time that M. Develle was assuring the French Chamber 
and the British public of his sympathetic regard for the 
integrity of Siam, she was called upon within forty-eight 
hours to submit to a territorial dismemberment, of which, as I 
write, it is still doubtful whether it involves the surrender of 
one fourth, or of one half of the entire Siamese dominions. 

HOW IT AFFECTS US. 

If the French demand for the cession of the left bank of the 
Mekong be held to apply to the entire course of that river 
from China to Cambogia, such appropriation, quite apart from 
its wanton and exorbitant character in relation to Siam, would 
materialise and call into existence those yery British responsi- 
bilities which I have argued that even informal buffer States 
have the tendency to create. No British Government can 
acquiesce in an arrangement that would involve the cession by 
Siam of States which became British by the conquest of 
Burma, and have only been ceded to Siam by ourselves, subject 
to a condition that they shall not be handed over to any other 
power. No British Parliament can tolerate the wholesale 
extinction of a great and yearly increasing British trade with 
Yunnan and the provinces of South-west China. No section 
of British public opinion can desire that the buffer State 
should not merely be crippled, but squeezed out of existence, 
and that possible rivals, such as England and france, should 
be planted face to face in the distant recesses of the Asian 
continent, with nothing but a river or a malarial forest strip to 
separate them. France is on the brink of occupying—she is 
frankly desirous to oceupy—such a position. Let our eyes not 
be shut to the fact. 

WHAT WILL CHINA DO? 

Mr. D. C. Boulger, writing in the same Review, thus 

discusses the probability of Chinese intervention :— 


It is possible that the desire to recover what was lost in 
Tonquin may operate as an inducement in the eyes of Chinese 
statesmen to act with exceptional vigour in regard to Siam, 


which has special claims on their consideration. In the first 
place, Siam has paid tribute to China every three years for_at 


least six centuries; and in the second place, one of the most 
flourishing Chinese colonies is located in that country. It has 
been estimated that half, and the richest and most prosperous 
half, of the population of the Menam Valley is Chinese; and, 
considering this fact, it is not surprising that an ancestor of 
the present Chinese Emperor should have specially named it 
“The Happy State of the South.” The fate of Siam is not 
likely to be regarded with indifference at either Pekin or 
Canton, and France wiil be undeccived if she fancies that the 
opposition of England, whether it prove feeble or vigorous, will 
be all that she has to encounter. No doubt China does not 
yet feel sufficiently strong to be precipitate in taking up the 
cause of Siam by delivering to France in her turn an ultimatum, 
more especially as she may reasonably think that England is 
equally interested in the matter; but the attempt to execute 
M. de Lanessan’s programme will sooner or later bring China 
into the field, and her opposition may prove more serious than 
the Parisians affect to believe. Every year adds to China’s 
power for war; and our information must be singularly at 
fault if she has not very skilfully undermined the French 
position in Tonquin. 


A PLEA FOR PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS. 
By THE EArt or MEATA. 

Lorp Meatu publishes a paper in the Nineteenth 
Century, pleading for the establishment of public play- 
grounds for children in every city. He gives the following 
account as to what has already been done :— 

London alone has, since the formation of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association in 1882, increased her 
by 157, containing 4,998 acres, whilst the entire number of 
public parks and gardens within easy reach of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis is 271, containing 17,876 acres, which include 
6,380 acres acquired and maintained by the Corporation of the 
City of London. We may roughly say that the cities and towns 
of the United Kingdom, including the metropolis, possess some 
500 open spaces over £0,000 acres in extent. 

He points out that it does not suffice to lay out the 
playground. Arrangements should also be made for 
providing amusements for the children, and the heart 
of somebody ought to be pricked with remorse at being 
reminded that it is only in the Royal Parks oi London 
that no public gymnasium for the people is to be found. 

Years ago I remember to have seen them in Manchester and 
Salford. I believe now there are many in the towns of Britain. 
One of the first open-air playgrounds ever constructed was at 
Manchester ; it was made and maintained by Messrs. Armitage 
for the use of their workpeople. Following their example, 
some years ago I constructed two for the use of the tenants 
on my property in the city of Dublin. The largest is ‘divided 
by a railing into two portions, one for boys and the other for 
girls. It contains a giant stride, climbing mast, horizontal 
and parallel bars, swings, jumping-board and cat-gallows, ’ 
skittle-ground, swings, skipping-ropes attached to a central 
post, horizontal ladder, trapeze and swinging rings, and a 
sandpit in which the little children dig and play, whilst their 
mothers and nurses can sit round on benches watching them or 
chatting. The other ground is too small to be divided, and is 
therefore on alternate days devoted to the exclusive use of boys 
and girls, as the case may be. A large painted board informs 
all whether it is a boys’ or a girls’ day. In each playground 
there is a caretaker attired in uniform. The rush of children 
when these grounds were first open was so great that it was 
almost impossible, though two caretakers were employed in 
each ground, to keep any order for the first week, and conse- 
quently a few accidents occurred; but since then I have had 
no complaint, nor have I heard of any further accident, though 
the groun|s have now been opened for five years. They are in 
constant use, and, the novelty of the thing haying worn off, are 
not so inconyeniently crowded as formerly. 


open spaces 














THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON HOME RULE. 

THERE is asomewhat remarkable and fairly frank article 
on the Unionist Campaign in the Quarterly Review. The 
reviewer naturally takes the worst possible view. of the 
prospects of Home Rule, but he is sufficiently alive to the 
possibilities of the next general election to think it worth 
while to discuss what should be done if the constituencies 
were after all to decide in favour of Mr. Gladstone the 
second time, after the next general election. In that 
case the reviewer tells us frankly the House of Lords 
would give way, but he advises them to accompany their 
surrender with a demand that the Home Rule Bill should 
be converted into a separatist measure by the exclusion 
of the Irish members from the House of Commons. The 
reviewer differs from most people who have thought of 
the subject, by objecting to the referendum, holding that 
its object is practically secured by the House of Lords :— 

We have every hope and belief that the Home Rule moye- 
ment will receive its final deathblow at the next general 
election. Still we have to deal with a most uncertain quan- 
tity, the caprice of a half-educated and almost indifferent 
electorate, influenced in its judgment by personal and local 
considerations far more than by any logical approval or dis- 
approval of Home Rule. Under these circumstances, it is 
folly to lose sight of the possibility that the Liberals may 
obtain a new and even larger majority on a second appeal to 
the constituencies. 

WHAT SHOULD THE LORDS DO? 

In this contingency the position of the Unionists and the 
attitude of the House of Lords would be materially changed. 
It is impossible for the hereditary chamber to place itself in 
permanent opposition to the declared will of the people as 
signified at the polls. As things are, nobody can gainsay the 
right and even the duty of the Lords to reject the Home Rule 
Bill on the ground that it has never yet really received the 
sanction of the country. But if, no matter on what grounds or 
by what devices, the country should be induced, after the 
rejection of the Bill, to return again a majority favourable to 
Mr. Gladstone and his Home Rule policy, this ple. would be 
no longer available. Still, evenin such a case, the Lords 
would be amply justified in making their consent to pass the 
Bill when presented a second time, conditional upon the exclu- 
sion of the Irish members from the Imperial Parliament, and 
by so stipulating they would render the leap in the dark 
involved in the concession of Home Rule to Ireland less hurt- 
ful and less dangerous to Great Britain than it would be 
otherwise. 

ADVICE TO THE HOME RULERS. 

The reviewer being in the good spirits natural to a 
man who believes that he is winning all along the line, 
undertakes to teach Home Rulers how they should 
conduct their case. He says, for instance, what is quite 
true, that the Unionists have attached a preposterous 
degree of importance to the finding of the Parnell Com- 
mmission. The following passage may be commended to the 
attention of most of the Unionist controversialists :— 

We cannot conceal from ourselves that, if the Nationalists 
had turned to bay and had been able to speak the truth with- 
out endangering their cause, they would have had a defence it 
would not have been easy to answer. That defence would 
have, in effect, been this: ‘* We have been making « revolution, 
and revolutions are not made with rose-water. We wanted to 
free Ireland from Saxon rule, and we had no time to pick and 
cheose our instruments: we, a weak, poor, and distracted 
country, had to overthrow the power of a strong, wealthy, and 
united kingdom; and not being able to take up arms, we had 
to carry on a clandestine warfare by underhand violence and 
surreptitious outrage. It is idle of you to complain because 
we employed the only weapons at our disposal, or to brand us 
as criminals because we fought our. war subject to the con- 
ditions under which alone success was possible.” To this line 
of argument we fail to see any adequate answer, if you adhere 
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to the commonplace Liberal theory of the sacred right of 
insurrection. 
AND TO THE GLADSTONIANS. 

Not content with telling the Nationalists how they 
should defend themselves, he proceeds to tell the English 
Gladstonians what they would say if they understood 
their brief; the choice of evils argument, he tells 
them, is the strongest in favour of the repeal of the 
Union, and this argument he summarises in the following 
sentence :— 

The democracy of Great Britain will never consent to the 
prolonged coercion of the sister kingdom; the Irish democracy 
will never consent to forego the fulfilment of its national 
aspirations. We are brought, therefore, to a dead lock. From 
this dead lock there is one way of escape, and one way only, 
and that way is to be found in obeying the cardinal tenet of 
Liberalism, and in accepting the will of the Irish people as 
manifested by their elected representatives. 

The argument is good enough; the only odd thing is 
that a man intelligent enough to write for the Quarterly, 
can at the same time regard this suggestion as a novel 
contribution which ought to be welcomed with gratitude 
by the Gladstonians. As a matter of fact, it has been 
dinned into our ears morning, noon, and night for the 
last seven years. 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


There is not much else in the paper that is notable, 
excepting the reference to Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour is too respectable a 
leader for the Quarterly, which exults over the temporary 
galvanising of Lord Randolph Churchill into a semblance 
of life. Writing on this subject, he says :— 

During the last few months, he has been constantly 
before the public, addressing meeting after meeting in all the 
leading centres of political activity, and displaying once more 
the marvellous power of platform oratory, the exuberant 
energy, and the keen sympathy with popular sentiments and 
popular prejudices, which raised him to such high eminence, 
so gallantly won, so prematurely abandoned. That a singularly 
clear-sighted political observer, who has been content to 
remain so long in comparative obscurity, should consider that 
the compaign against Home Rule affords him a signal oppor- 
tunity for recovering his past authority, is of ill-omen for the 
future of the Home Rule agitation. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

The following tribute to Mr. Chamberlain is not 
undeserved :— 

The honours of the after Whitsuntide Session undoubtedly 
belong to the Liberal Unionist leader. In debating power, in 
clearness of statement, in vigour of attack and skill of defence, 
Mr. Chamberlain has proved himself more than a match for 
any speaker on the Liberal side, not excluding the Prime 
Minister himself. To detect the inconsistencies, anomalies, 
and absurdities of the Home Rule Bill, has been a work after 
his own heart; and the result of his investigation has been 
made known with an almost cruel lucidity. No doubt the 
strength of his case has made easier the work of a consummate 
advocate; but in addition, the marked contrast between Mr. 
Gladstone’s involved sentences, ambiguous explanations, and 
irrelevant disquisitions, and Mr. Chamberlain’s clear, plain, 
and simple style of oratory, has contributed in no small degree 
to the latter’s success as a Parliamentary debater. People 
may dispute the soundness of Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments, 
but everybody knows exactly what he means; his words are 
only capable of one, and that a straightforward explanation, 
and his oratory is always persuasive even when it is not 
absolutely conclusive. Granted life and health, he stands 
clearly marked out as likely to attain to the highest rank of 
English statesmanship, though under what combination or 
what programme he may work his way to the front still 
remains doubtful. 
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PASSING NOTES ON HOME RULE. 
Tue magazines, with the exception of the Quarterly, 
have not much to say worth quoting about Home Rule. 
Some eschew the subject altogether. Others publish 
more or less perfunctory dissertations upon the subject 
calling for little remark. 
WILL HE DISSOLVE ? 

The Edinburgh Review, in its political article, concludes 
in demanding that, according to constitutional practice, 
the rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of 
Lords should be followed by a dissolution. The reviewer 
says /— 

According to every maxim of the Constitution, it will then 
be the duty of the Prime Minister cither to resign or to 
dissolve Parliament. Upon the adoption of a “ new constitution ” 
it is for the people to decide. An we cannot believe that any 
desire to prolong the stay of a Ministry in office, or to seck 
party advantage by again obscuring the great issue upon which 
the country must be consulted, will be allowed to prevail over 
the sense of duty which in such a crisis ought to guide the 
Prime Minister in the advice he has to give to the Queen. 

VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE GAG, 

The three parliamentary papers on “ The Gag and the 
Commons” with which the New Review opens, are poor. 
Mr. Russell’s is dull. Mr. Redmayne’s is chiefly interest- 
ing because of the following sentence :— 

I deeply deplore the fact that any single clause of the Home 
Rule Bill should leave the House of Commons without 
discussion. A measure of this kind must be discussed in 
every particular before it can pass into law. If it be not 
thoroughly discussed now, it must be the next time; and what 
I feel most keenly about the whole matter is that had the 
Government acted sooner and acted upon different lines every 
single clause might have been adequately discussed by this 
time. 

Lord Cranborne’s is a trifle too exaggerated to command 
attention, as may be seen from the following sentence :— 

Further a few more steps and we shall arrive at the system 
of representative institutions which exists in the black republic 
of Hayti, where, upon a change of Government, the practice is 
for the new Ministers to execute their predecessors in office. 


THE COLONIES AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Sir Frederick Pollock, writing in the National Review, 
thinks that the retention of the Irish Members in the 
House of Commons will raise in the Colonial mind an 
aspiration to be represented at Westminster. Thus :— 

A new and gigantic Redistribution Bill would have to be 
the first chapter of our new eonstitution for the British Empire. 
These difficulties, it may be said, are enormous; they are such 
as to showethat the whole project is fantastic and unworkable. 
I am not at all concerned to dissent from this. It seems to me 
that some opportunity might as well have been allowed for 
perceiving and considering the difficulties before the House of 
Commons committed itself to a decision which, as I submit, 
puts the colonies quite within their rights if they choose to 
raise the question. 





THERE is a very interesting article in the English His- 
torical Review on the royal navy under Charles J. The 
sailor’s lot in those days seems to have been very eyv.1. 
Pay was in arrears, and the rations as often as not were 
lacking. The frightful neglect from which the sailors 
suffered had a great deal to do with the fact that with 
only one exception the entire navy took sides with Parlia- 
ment against the King. Parliament paid the sailor 
liberally and punctually, and the sailors served it honestly 
and well. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN MEDICINE. 
CurE BY SUGGESTION. 

A very interesting paper by Dr. Myers and Mr. Myers 
upon “Mind Cure, Faith Cure, and the Miracles of 
Lourdes,” appears in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, It is a paper full of the luminous 
suggestions which characterise all Mr. Myers’s writings 
in this field. The Messrs. Myers, of course, regard the 
cures of Lourdes and the Christian scientists in America 
as so many instances of cures by suggestion ; but in their 
hands this is no weapon against the belief in the Divine 
Healer. The following passage eloquently expresses what 
many have for some time past more or less inarticulately 
felt :-— 

We seem on the eve of one more forward step along a road 
which medicine has long been pursuing. Our process has as 
x rule been from local to general treatment; from the applica- 
tion or affusion of external remedies on the discased part to the 
ingestion of remedies through the stomach, and then on to the 
‘njection or infusion of remedies through the blood; We now 
propose to heal the patient’s tissues, not through the stomach 
nor through the blood, but through the brain; to utilise the 
controlling and inneryating, as we have utilised the diffusive 
and the peptic power. Affusion, ingestion, infusion, sugges- 
tion. At each step we touch the ill more intimately; we call 
more directly upon the patient’s own inward forces to effeet 
the needed change. We seem to see the great Church, like 
Nile after the route of Actium, “spreading broad her breast, 
and with her whole robe summoning the conquered into her 
sca-blue bosom and her shadowy stream.” But dare we press 
the parallel further, and say that in Science we have an Actian 
Apollo, armed not only with darts that pierce through error, 
but with rays that illumine things te come? Can any new 
faith, as absolute, as reverent as the old, guide, like the old, 
its votaries to healing of body as well as soul ? 

Absolute as the old the new faith might perhaps become if 
psychological therapeutics should win their assured place by 
the side of physiological; if it should be recognised that 
here, too, our appeal is made to no.chance caprice or uncertain 
favour, but to inflexible and eternal Law. Then, perhaps, the 
most scientific man would be the most confident,.and it would 
be the sign of wisdom to seek self-healing with the directness 
of a child. Cr is it possible that something beyond mere 
logical conviction may be needed for the profounder cure; 
that the self-healing must needs be felt to depend ultimately 
on something behind and above the Self? It may be that the 
inmost effort must still be a religious one, and that to ehange 
man deeply it needs a touch upon that mainspring deep in 
man. What, then, for such a purpose, must the religion of 
science mean? It must mean at least the ancient acceptance 
of the Universe as good, the ancient sense of the individual 
effort as co-operant with a vaster Power. If seience can 
regain this sense for man she may do with him what she will. 
For she will have united with the wonder-solving analysis the 
wonder-working faith, and with the wisdom of the children of. 
this world the wisdom of the children of light. 


The paper is also remarkable on account of a narrative 
which is vouched for by a physician occupying an im- 
portant scientific post on the continent of Europe. He 
is a savant of European reputation, and he declares that 
his wife has been controlled by the spirit of a deceased 
doctor, who was a personal friend of his, also a savant of 
European repute. This emment physician has arrived 
at the following professional conclusion as to the reality 
of such medical controls :-— 

You ask me whether I consider these agents as belonging to 
the human type. Provisionally, Yes ;—unless we admit that 
there exists, superposed upon our world, another world of 
beings distinct from humanity, but knowing it and studying 
it as we study the other regions of nature, and assuming for 
the sake of amusement or for some other motive the réle of our 
departed friends, 
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THE REVIEW 


JEW-BAITING IN IRELAND. 
Tue First Note or ANTI-SEMITISM, 

Onz of the most important articles in the magazines 
last month has hitherto escaped attention. It is entitled 
“The Jew in Ireland,” and appears in the Lyceum, the 
monthly organ of the Jesuits in Dublin. It is the first 
unmistakable note of alarm that has been sounded on the 
other side of the Irish Sea concerning the Jews, and it 
must therefore be regarded as somewhat important. 
Treland has had many grievances, but if she is to have a 
new one in the shape of a Jewish invasion, she seems 
likely to have a fresh misery added to her secular 
grievances. 

THE JEW MAN OF DUBLIN. 


It will be news to most of our readers to learn that the 
number of Jews in Ireland tends constantly to increase :— 

In Dublin, where they are settling in ever-increasing 
numbers, they do not gravitate towards the Coombe or the 
Liberties. They possess themselves rather of the quarter 
traversed by the South Circular Road. In this thoroughfare 
itself, and in the streets opening off, they have established a 
flourishing colony—so flourishing that for their religious 
needs a spacious synagogue has lately been built close by. In 
some of the streets that open off the South Circular Road one 
may walk along the pavement from end to end and hardly 
hear a word of English spoken by the children who are at 
play on the footpath. We are in as completely a Jewish 
quarter, as if we were wandering through some city of Poland 
or Southern Russia. 

The Dublin Jew man, like the English tally-man, is 
already a familiar and somewhat dreaded social figure. 





THE GOMBEEN MAN. 


The Jew in Ireland, as in all other agricultural 
‘countries, is worming his way into the gombeen business. 
The Lyceum says :— 

The danger. to Irish social and economic life which the Jew 
seems likely to create promises to come from his gombeening 
propensities. Already he has begun as a petty trader, adopt- 
ing amongst us the methods which have earned him un- 
popularity in Germany. We may notice him traversing the 
lanes of our cities, or visiting our country farm-houses when 
the “good man” is abroad and only the women of the house- 
hold have tobe dealt with. He carries bundles of cheap 
wares, or he is laden with pious pictures, or statues of the 
Christian Redeemer whose name and whose following he - 
abhors. These objects he offers at prices which secure him a 
respectable profit, and. which appear temptingly low to the 
purchaser, from the circumstance that the payment is spread 
over a considerable time. 

And so it comes to pass that the Jew gets the unfortu- 
nate agriculturist into the meshes of his net. It is 
certainly an aggravation of the case that he should do so 
by peddling crucifixes and pictures of the Christian saints 
“on tick ” to the Catholic peasantry. The Lycewm points 
significantly to the fact that the appearance of the Jew 
gombeen man occurred immediately after the creation of 
a mortgageable security in the farmer’s holding. 

“HEP, HEP!” IF—? 

It will be replied, no doubt, that so far the number of 
Jewish gombeen men in Ireland is small. 

They seem, however, to be sufficiently numerous to 
lead the Lyceum to devote an article to the question as to 
whether or not an anti-Semitic movement should not be 
started in Ireland. That we are not doing the conductors 
of Lyceum an injustice may be seen by perusing the 
closing paragraph of this remarkable article :— 

To answer according to our lights the question with which 
we began, “Should the Jew be made welcome in Ire- 
land?” we reply: If he will come to take a share in our 
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industries, to be an honest producer amongst us, to contribute 
by his labour to the general sum of our wealth, let him be 
welcome even though the field of labour amongst us is pretty 
well crowded already. But if he comes merely as a parasite, 
not to produce by labour in the field or the workshop, iit to 
live upon the fruits of the labour of others, which he secures 
by the arts of doubtful traffic and dangerous money-lending, 
then let him not be more welcome here than he is among the 
peasants of Germany or among the labourers of France. 


ETHEROMANIA. 

In Belford’s Monthly Magazine for July, Dr. Alexandre 
Guérin, of Paris, declares that family physicians by 
advising the inhaling of ether to drive away headaches or 
to quiet the restlessness of an over-wrought nervous 
system, are establishing the vice of etheromania. Dr. 
Guérin spent some months in Ireland studying the 
disease. Monsieur Sauvet thus describes his experience 
of inhaling ether for four minutes :— 

At first I felt a sudden sharpening of the power of memory ; 
utterly forgotten facts and details came back to me with 
a vividness well-nigh incredible. A friend whom 4 kept 
in the room as a witness of the experiment, now pinched 
me black and blae without causing me the least pain. A 
minute later I felt I was entering the realm of delirium; a 
waltz sings in my ears, so entrancingly clear that I begin 
dancing round the room, hugging a chair as my partner. My 
eyes see living human beings in every design of carpet and 
wall-paper ; now Iam gazing upon the distinct outlines of a 
little black woman, leisurely walking up and down the piano 
at the further end of the room. Then the excitement grows 
fast, and almost furious. At the end of twenty minutes the 
intoxication caused by these two hundred and forty seconds 
of inhalation of etheric vapours vanishes, and leaves behind it, 
with a strange weariness and almost stupor, the impression of 
an exquisite dream. 

That is the beginning of it, but the end of it is far 
different. 

Etheromaniacs left entirely to themselves, rapidly increase the 
dose, and give to tlieir nervous system a series of shocks that 
are not long shattering it beyond all remedy. Some of them, 
under the influence of the drug, commit crimes that cause 
their arrest and conviction, or dissipate their private fortune 
with the same recklessness that induces them to throw to the 
winds their health, and often their reason. In many cases 
the life of an etheromaniac ends in shame, as well as in 
unutterable sorrow, for those who love him. 

Etheromaniacs of a milder type, wise enough to keep their 
passion within bounds, invariably lose their appetite, grow 
thin and restless, are afflicted with insomnia, with trembling 
of the limbs, with failing of sight and hearing. They cease to 
care for either their profession or their friends, become morose 
and capricious in their temper—in a word, lose the very taste 
of life outside of the “artificial paradise” they have ercated 
for themselves at the expense of all that is noble, manly, and 
respected. 





An Interviewing Press Association. 

THE latest development of journalistic enterprise in 
London is the formation of what is described as the 
* National Interviewing Association,” which has its head- 
quarters at 117, Fleet Street, and is edited by Mr. Richard- 
son, who, like the editor of the Hvening News and Post 
and myself, is an old member of the stati of the Northern 
Echo at Darlington. The interview, in the opinion of the 
founders of this association, has become essential to every 
well conducted newspaper, but as most of the people to 
be interviewed live in London, provincial newspapers are 
at a disadvantage. Therefore this association has come 
into existencein order to interview political, scientific, social 
and industrial experts and leading men, for the benefit of 
such provincial papers as will subscribe to the association 
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THE LOSS OF THE ‘“ VICTORIA.” 
By Apmirau Horny. 

Most people will turn first to the article in the Fort- 
nightly, on the loss of the Victoria, by Admiral Hornby. 
It is, however, rather a slight paper; the drift of it is to 
minimise the feclings of dismay and of misery caused by the 
catastrophe. Admiral Hornby is quite sure that the best 
admiral in our “ Navy List” could not possibly have for- 
gotten the paramount necessity for keeping the columns of 
the fleet at their proper distance, excepting on the hypo- 
thesis of sudden illness. Notwithstanding the danger to 
which the policy of implicit obedience is liable, Admiral 

[ornby is certain that if the whole navy were polled, they 
would prefertostick to one admiral and one order. Admiral 
Hornby thinks that if the Camperdown had turned so as to 
form close to the Victoria, astern of her or on her quarter, 
she would have obeyed the admiral’s signal and also the 
signal book’s instructions. No such mauceuvring as Sir 
George ordered is to be found in the signal book, and the 
use of the special signals employed on that occasion seems 
to show how far Sir George must have been from himself. 
He maintains that the gridiron movement is quite safe. 
As to the moral of the disaster, he thinks it does not 
prove anything against the stability of the ship which 
was built in order to give seamen steady platforms from 
which to fight the guns in sea-way. As for the vulner- 
ability to ramming, that also concerns him little ; ships are 
built to ram, not to be rammed, and they ought to trust 
to their skill in manceuvring to avoid that danger. 

Sir Thomas Symonds, writing in the same review, 
says that he would eliminate from the signal book all 
signals ordering ships to turn inwards towards each other. 

Admiral Hornby does not confine himself to the 
Fortnightly Review. He has written a much better 
article in the United Service Magazine. He repeats his 
conviction that Sir George Tryon must have been ill of 
the fever; but even as it was he cannot understand how 
the captain of the Camperdown failed to avoid the 
Victoria. He is much impressed with the absence of 
that spirit of mutual assistance and friendly banter that 
used to characterise the Mediterranean when he com- 
manded the fleet there. H 
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to avoid collisions.” One day, when this had been done, & 
lieutenant of the Achilles misunderstood a signal, and placed 
his ship in such a position that a collision with the flagship 
was inevitable. Then the two captains resumed charge, and 
showed the whole squadron a little bit of sailoring that must 
have delighted every seaman in it. Quietly and gently the 
two big ships were laid alongside one another, as if the most 
practised home port pilot had been laying each alongside a jetty. 
The damage done was trifling—a boat squeezed, the rail of a 
ladder broken, and a plate in the Achilles’ side split by the blade 
of the flagship’s screw. It showed how accurately the ships 
could work together. On another occasion the fiag-ship got on 
a shoal in the Dardanelles in a snowstorm. Without delay her 
next astern, the Sultan, ranged up alongside, let go her archor, 
and sent the cable to the stranded ship to heave off by. Such 
friendly competition and assistance gives that complete con- 
fidence in one another, that sense of solidarity, of being 
bound together, that adds so much to the moral strength of the 
whole and makes squadron life so pleasant. It is, in my 
opinion, in that direction that the efforts of every officer in the 
Mediterranean Fleet should be turned, to restore the mutual 
confidence that late events may have impaired. They have 
lost a chief who they know ean never be surpassed, but he may 
be equalled. The Admiralty have taken the best means in 
their power to insure such a consummation. 


Sir G. Phipps Hornby’s conclusion is as follows :-— 


At present I submit that there isa blot to be wiped ont. 
The disaster might have been avoided by more confidence and 
decision, as it was avoided in one of the eases I have mentioned. 
Officers are expected to have opinions of their own, and to act 
on them when emergencies m Ly arise. The possibility of 
doing serious damage to a consort is a chief emergency, and 
any step promptly taken that averted the collision would have 
been in accord with the instructions of the Signal Book. 

It looks to an old Mediterranean cruiser as if two things 
were wanting : first, the quick appreciation of facts that comes 
from continuous work in large squadrons; and secondly, the 
celerity of individual movement for which Sir George was 
striving. 

The rest of the magazines do not publish any articles 
on the subject. They are probably waiting for the ver lict 
of the court martial, which came too late for comment 
this month. 
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THE REVIEW 


THE DUTY OF LOOKING NICE. 
By THE AuTHoR oF “THE HEAVENLY ‘IwINs.” 
THERE is a very charming article by Mrs. Grand, the 
author of “The Heavenly Twins,” in the Humaniturian. 


Tt is entitled “The 
Moral and Manners 
of Appearance,” but 
the right title is 
“The Duty that is 
incumbent upon all 
advanced women 
of being as pretty 
as they know how.” 
T ventured to say 
something like this 
at a drawing-room- 
meeting in Edin- 
burgh in spring, 
and was kindly 
taken to task by 
the prettiest lady 
present, who cer- 
tainly could not 
have taken to her- 
self any of my 
observations, for 
she was not only 
extremely good 
looking, but re- 
markably well 
dressed. 
Mrs. Grand 
declares that 
advanced women 
do not pay enough 
attention to their 
appearance, and 
she even goes so 
far as to say that 
women might have 
had the suffrage a 
long time ago if 
some of the first 
fighters for it, some 
of the strong ones, 
had not been unpre- 
possessing women. 
These two or three 
were held up every- 
where as an awful 
warning of what the 
whole sex would 
become if they got 
the suffrage, and 
instead of argu- 
ment, people used 
to say, “If you 
only saw the old 
harridans, their 
dress, and their 
manners, who are 
agitating for the 
suffrage, it would be 
enough. Ifwomen 
are to Jook like 
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good service in insisting upon the duty of paying atten- 


tion to outward appearances. 
go to school in this respect with 


But she bids the reformers 


the woman of the 


world, of whom she has a great deal to say that is 





MRS, GRAND, 


that when they get the suffrage, then defend me 


from it.” 


Of course, this is small-minded and absurd, but we 
have to take facts as they are, and Mrs. Grand does us 


4 (by H. S. Mendelssohn. 








unpleasant, but 
who has the saving 
gift of trying to 
make herself agree- 
able. Mrs. Grand 
Says :— 

What we want is 
the credit of having 
improved manners, 
not the odium of 
having corrupted 
them. We ourselves 
know, but the world 
does not recognise, 
and, therefore, must 
be taught, that it is 
not amongst us ad- 
vanced women that 
the worst manners 
are to be found. For 
vulgarity, for bold- 
ness, for folly, ignor- 
ance, want of prin- 
ciple, petty weakness, 
intrigue, and positive 
vice, you must go to 
tiie averagé society 
woman. Her one 
motive is self- 
seeking. She is & 
bad wife, a bad 
mother, and a false 
friend. For intellect 
she has a fair supply 
of shrewdness and 
cunning; for religion, 
arotten conglomerate 
of emotional super- 
stitions that do not 
improve her conduct ; 
for virtue, the hope 
of not being found 
out; while for charity, 
good feeling,modesty, 
and every womanly 
attribute, she sub- 
stitutes tact — the 
tact to respond out- 
wardly to what she 
sees is required of her 
by different people. 
The first accomplish- 
ment she acquires is 
the art of knowing 
what not tosay. She 
is never aggressive, 
never opinionated ; 
and, although she is 
quictly persistent, 
she never commits 
the mistake of being 
actively insistent. 
She listens and 
observes and bides 
her time — and she 
gets what she wants ; 


in which respect it is obvious that she is far superior to us 


whose 


good points. 


motives and whose 
honestly question. 
She cultivates what we too often scorn to 


disinterestedness no 


one can 


In a word the society woman has her 


consider, that is, charm of manner, that way of doing things 
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which does not ruffle anybody’s temper or irritate them into 
opposition. 

Mrs. Grand discusses the question as to how it is that 
advanced women should be careless about their appear- 
ance, and she lays the sin at the door of the old fathers 
at the church, who used to regard beauty and women as 
a dangerous addition to the resources of the Evil One. 
She says :— 

We are so steeped in eeclesiasticism that those of us who 
desire to ennoble our lives and do some good in our time, 
generally begin, without asking why or wherefore, by despising 
our own personal appearance and neglecting to cultivate such 
attractions as we may have. This is such a matter of course, 
that when you describe a woman as cirnest, ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred will immediately conclude that she is also a 
fright. And in this way earnestness is discredited, for there is 
a rooted objection in most minds to anything answering to that 
description, so that, by being inelegant, an earnest woman 
frustrates her own objects. 

The following observations are very sound, and I 
heartily commend them to the attention of those who are 
doing their best to win every woman her rightful place 
in society and in the state :— 

It has been said that principles rule the world, but at short 
distances the senses are despotic. When we speak, the range 
is a short distance, and it is then especially that fine feelings, 
rather than fine words, call forth the finer feelings of an 
audience. There are people who change the feeling of a room 
the moment they appear in it; it is as if they exhaled some- 
thing magnetic that soothes the wearing passions. 

We are sentient beings, and emotion is a factor to be 
reckoned with. It would seem, therefore, to be the bounden 
duty of every worker in a good cause to study the art of being 
prepossessing, and it is difficult to conceive anything more 
disastrously foolish than for women, at this critical period of 
their progress, to endanger their chances of success by being 

areless of the effect of their personal appearance, or by 
neglecting the cultivation of charms of manner, when the use 
of these two powerful auxiliaries is beyond question a good 
use. 
On no account leave the heart out of your calculations. 
There are people who endeayour to travel on their heads (as 
the Americans phrase it), while their hearts contract, and the 
consequence is that their harshness repels much oftener than 
their cleverness convinces. To succeed all round, you must 
invite the eye, you must charm the ear, you must excite an 
appetite for the pleasure of knowing you and hearing you by 
acquiring that delicate aroma, the reputation of being a 
pleasing person, and then you will be well on the way to satisfy 
the palates of those who test the quality of your opinions. We 
may be sure that, if manners make the man, they will make 
the woman too. - 


The Ordination of the Elders. 

Oovr numerous Scottish readers who love the Kirk of 
their ain country will be glad to hear that a very faithful 
reproduction of the painting by Mr. J. H. Lorimer, 
A.R.S.A., entitled “The Ordination of the Elders in a 
Scottish Kirk,” has been published by Aitken Dott and 
Co., of Edinburgh. It is a large plate, suitable for 
framing, and the reproduction has been made by the 
Swan Electric Engraving Company. The picture itself is 
full of human interest. The venerable, grey-haired 
pastor, standing with uplifted hands beneath the kirk 
pulpit, and the six grave and reverent elders at the 
table who, with bowed heads and closed eyes, are being 
ordained to the service of the kirk, form a most striking 
and impressive group. The London agents of the 
publishers are Obach and Co., in Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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HOW TO CELEBRATE A NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows, in the Forum for July, 
suggests the following improved method of celebrating 
the American National Féte. As many of her suggestions 
are equally applicable to many countries where National 
Fétes are celebrated, I quote the following :— 


On the evening of July 3rd, quiet gatherings in halls or 
churches, in which the true love of country should be explained 
and illustrated. How many a name, half or wholly forgotten, 
would then be recalled from oblivion, and with it the labour 
and sacrifice of some noble life, some example precious for the 
community ! 

The morning of the fourth to be ushered in by martial music, 
and a military display sufficient to recall the services of the 
brave men who gave our fathers liberty. At ten o’clock orations 
in various public buildings, the ablest speakers of the Common- 
wealth doing their best to impart the lesson of the day. At 
one a Spartan feast, wholesome and simple. No liquor to be 
served thereat, and none to be sold during the day. From 
twelve to half-past four in the afternoon, I would have exercises 
for the children of the public schools, examination of classes in 
American history, prizes given for essays on historical and 
patriotic subjects. Later, a gathering in public gardens, and 
a tea, with fruit and flowers, served for the children of the city. 
In the evening, the singing of national anthems, tableauz 
vivants and fireworks, and in some form, a pastoral bene- 
diction. 

To these exercises I would add the signing of a pledge of good 
citizenship. We take much pains, and not unwisely, to per- 
suade men and women to sign a pledge of total abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors. But why should we not go further than this, 
and lead them to pledge themselves to some useful service in the 
community? I would have the history of other Republics 
brought forward on this day, and especially, the heroic 
struggles of our own time. Among these, I would certainly 
accord a place to the story of the great-hearted men to whom 
Italy owes her freedom. And I would if I could compel the 
attendance of our men and women of fashion upon lectures in 
which the true inwardness of European society should be 
exposed, and the danger shown of the follies and luxurious 
pomp which they delight in imitating, and which, however 
wsthetically adorned and disguised, are for us a lead in the 
pathway of moral and intellectual deterioration. 

I would have the great political offences of the century fitly 
shown, the crimes of Louis Napoleon, the rapacious wars of 
Germany, France, and England, the wicked persecution of the 
Jews. Now that we are nearing the close of our nineteenth 
century, it becomes most important for us that its historie 
record should be truly rehearsed, its great saints and sinners 
characterised, its wonderful discoveries and inventions ex- 
plained. 

I had at one time a plan of my own, of setting apart one 
day in the year as a Mother’s Day. This festival was to be 
held in the interest of a world’s peace, and for quite a number 
of years it was so observed by groups of women in various 
parts of the country. It now occurs to me that we should 
make our Fourth of July a Mother’s as well as a Father’s 
day. In the public programme of every town throughout our 
vast Commonwealth, women should have some word to say 
and some part to play. And as in the forms of oratory with 
which we are familiar, much is made of what the world owes 
to America, we might suggest that our women speakers might 
especially bring forward the antithesis of this question, in 
another, viz., What America owes to the world. 

The suggestion as to signing pledges of good citizen- 
ship is one which might be taken up with advantage 
elsewhere than in America. 
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NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
Mr. Pearson Repiies to His Critics. 


Mr. PEearson’s book on “ National Life and Character” 
has attracted such widespread attention, and has been so 
favourably reviewed everywhere, that most readers will 
turn to his answer to some critics with which Mr. Pearson 
begins the new number of the Fortnightly. Mr. Pearson 
retorts to the Spectator, which has accused him of despair- 
ing of God’s Providence, by reminding his critic that 
such a thing is different from a belief in national or 
personal prosperity. He then elaborates once more the 
reasons which he has for believing that the armaments and 
commerce and forces of China and India may yet domi- 
nate the world. He repudiates the accusation that he 
has failed to recognise the possibilities of North America 
and of Australia, but the chief part of his article is 
devoted to a vindication of his contention 


that a Church recognising the existence of believers only and 
working for a life: beyond the grave is bound to be inexorable 
in its ideal, and to admit of no compromises with human 
frailty, and that precisely on this account it is unfitted for the 
task of governing fallible men and women. 


THE CHURCH IN POLITICS, 


Replying to the objections of some of his clerical 
critics, he asks :— 

What has the great political influence which the Church 
wields been employed to effect during the present century ? 
Did the bishops or the Church support the removal of religious 
disabilities from Protestant Nonconformists or from Roman 
Catholics, or from Hebrews? did they help to carry negro 
emancipation? did they lend their aid to the cause of national 
education? were they on the side of liberty in the one critical 
struggle of our own times, the war of North against South in 
America? is it in them the Temperance party finds its chief 
allies? or to them that the Labour party looks for advocacy ? 
Scores of admirable clergymen have helped in every one of 
these great battles for right, but the mass of their clerical 
brethren have been steadily on the side of vested interests, 
and half unconsciously no doubt, for whatever commended 
their organisation to favour with the classes. Therefore, if it 
is a question whether the State may not advantageously 
supersede the Churches in some matters that seem to be rather 
moral than political, it is surely a possible conclusion from 
past history that the Churches have not deserved so well of 
society that they should divide the ordering of life with the 
civil power. 


HOW THE STATE IS SUPERSEDING THE CHURCH. 


He is careful to point out, however, that while depre- 
cating the substitution of the Church for the State as the 
governing authority, his objection is purely political. He 
Says :— 

I believe the Church, in its true sense—that is, the great 
body of Christians bound together by a living faith—can never 
be superseded by the civil order for the discharge of peculiar 
work. Where I hesitate is from a purely political point of 
view. I have seen a system of primary education made so 
perfect as very much to destroy even the desire for the higher 
culture ; and it is a commonplace of criticism that work which 
has every distinction but that of genius may be so excellent 
that the world acquiesces in it as sufficient. Would it be so 
very unnatural if the State that has gradually assimilated 
much of Christianity into its own system should end by appear- 
ing to the mass of men to give them all that they need? All 
those functions which civil society has gradually, and often 
reluctantly, taken into its own hands—education, the relief of 
poverty, the ordering of the marriage laws, the protection of 
women and children, the opening up of careers to honourable 
ambition—are a large part of what. constituted the strength of 
the Church in old times. 
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THE APOLOGIST PLEA OF THE PESSIMIST. 

Mr. Pearson concludes his article as follows :— 

Let us bear in mind that changes for good may sometimes 
assist in producing results which it is usual to ascribe to a 
laxer morality. The ery for divorce in our own times has been 
raised partly because the higher ideal of marriage whic: 
public morality enforces does not allow it to be relieved even 
in the man by occasional libertinage; and partly because tli 
modern wife is very properly not as tolerant of rivals as the 
ladies of only a century ago were. It is impossible to regret 
the higher tone of public opinion among ourselves; but surely 
it is allowable to point out that society is losing something 
which, on the whole, worked well in past times, as it gradually 
parts with the old conception of the family. Neither here nor 
in the very similar case of the decreasing influence of religion 
can I suggest a remedy. The State, though it seems to me t 0 
deserve all reverence and love when it lives up to its magnifi- 
cent possibilities, cannot even hold the highest ideal, much less 
attempt to force it upon men and women. They must be left 
to order household life very much as they will, to think fear- 
lessly, to believe, to doubt, or to deny, as their reasoning powers 
and their conscience demand of them. May not a man, who 
does not presume to say how society should be reconstructed or 
faith purified, do a little good work if he shows that we are 
not destined to stumble upon a millennium by mere effluxion 
of time, or by some blind force which we call “ progress” 
impelling us? 


Mr. Pearson as a Prophet. 

Mr. Pearson’s famous book is the text of an essay 
upon “ National Life and Character” in the Quarterly. 
The reviewer cannot accept Mr. Pearson’s forecast as a 
true prophecy. Speaking of his book, he says :— 

Instructive and suggestive as it is,in many ways, it seems to 
us chiefly notable as a sign of the times. That so candid, con- 
siderate, and comprehensive an intellect should take it for 
granted that Christianity is behind the age, that it has done its 
work, and can no longer be reckoned a great power in the 
world’s order, surely may make us pause. We want a deeper, 
a broader, a more yital, a more ideal apprehension of 
Christianity than is common amongus. We want an exposition 
of it which will harmonise and consecrate all that is new and 
undeniable in the current knowledge. Thus, and thus only, 
can its teachers satisfy that craving after law which has driven 
so many into Atheism, and that longing for a personal union 
with the Infinite and Eternal which is the root of Pantheism, 


A Church View of Mr. Pearson. 

Tue writer of the article in the Church Quarterly Review, 
on “The Hope of Humanity,” gays that Mr. Pearson’s 
forecast of national life and character is one of the most 
pessimistic volumes that has appeared of late years, 
although at the same time one of the most interesting. 
The reviewer says :— 

His “ open eyes,” like those of Freedom, “ desire the truth,” 
and nothing but the truth. We may, however, be permitted 
to doubt whether some regenerating influences, and some 
factors moral and physical, too complex, perhaps, to be visible 
until a few more pages in the book of destiny have been’turned, 
have not eluded his scrutiny. However, our thanks are due to 
Mr. Pearson for having produced a most suggestive and valu- 
able work. It is a book every page of which teems with 
thought, and raises many more questions of vital interest than 
could be dealt with adequately within these limits. It is a 
serious attempt to foreshadow some of the next scenes in the 
world’s drama, and to weigh éxactly the probable losses of 
modern life and character against their gains. 


In the Aflantic Monthly Eugenia Skelding writes an 
appreciative paper upon Miss Clough, the first Principal 
of Newnham College. 
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HOW THE SLAVE TRADE BEGAN. 
THE Story TOLD BY Mr. FRoupE. 

In Longman’s Magazine for August Mr. Froude pub- 
lishes the second part of his paper on “ English Seamen 
in the Sixteenth Century.” The most interesting part is 
devoted to his account of how the slave trade began. The 
founder of the slave trade was Sir John Hawkins, the 
representative of a solid, middle-class Devonshire family. 
He stuck to business, traded with Spanish ports without 
offending the Spaniards, and while trading with the 
Canaries heard a great deal about the West Indies and 
the profits that might be made from supplying negroes 
to the Spanish settlers. He was intimately acquainted 
with the Guinea coast, and knew well how easily a human 
cargo could be obtained. 

ITS PHILANTHROPIC ORIGIN. 

Mr. Froude points out that the original suggestion of 
introducing negroes into the West Indian Islands eman- 
ated from the philanthropic Bishop Casas, who suggested 
it as a means of saving the remnant of the Indian tribes. 
The prisoners taken in negro wer with Africa were 
usually massacred; if they could be enslaved their lives 
would be saved, and there was a chance that they might 
all become Christianised and civilised :— 

The experiment was tried and seemed to succeed. The 
negroes who were rescued from the Customs and were carried 
to the Spanish islands proved docile and useful. Portuguese 
and Spanish factories were established on the coast of Guinea. 
The black chiefs were glad to make money out of their 
wretched victims, and readily sold them, The transport over 
the Atlantic became a regular branch of business. Strict 
laws were made for the good treatment of the slaves on the 
plantations. ‘The trade was carried on under license from the 
government, and an import duty of thirty ducats per head was 
charged on every negro that was landed. I call it an experi- 
ment. The full consequences could not be foreseen, and I 
cannot see that as an experiment it merits the censures which 
in its later developments it eventually came to deserve. Las 
Casas, who approved of it, was one of the most excellent 
of men. Our own Bishop Butler could give no decided 


opinion against negro slavery as it existed in his time. It is 
absurd to say that ordinary merchants and ship captains ought 
to have seen the infamy of a practice which Las Casas advised 


and Butler could not eondemn. 
A SPANISH MONOPOLY. 


The Home Government of Spain and Portugal claimed 
a right of monopoly in the trade. The Spaniards in the 
Canaries suggested to Hawkins that he would be very 
heartily welcomed if he would undertake to smuggle 
negroes into the West Indies. Mr. Froude points out 
that Mr. Hawkins could not be blamed for cutting into a 
traffic already established, which was sanctified by the 
Church, and to which no objection had been raised 
anywhere on the score of morality. Hawkins formed an 
African Company of the leading citizens of London, and 
fitted out three small ships, which sailed in 1562. These 
vessels picked up three hundred negroes at Sierra Leone, 
and sold them to a great profit in San Domingo, The 
Spanish Government, terrified at his intrusion into the 
West Indies, confiscated the cargo of hides in which he 
had invested the profits of his slave trading; and thus 
began the quarrel, which Hawkins improved and 
developed, until the English had established a regular 
slave trade with the Spanish Indies. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AS SLAVE-TRADER. 

Elizabeth lent Hawkins the Jesus, a large ship of her 
own of 700 tons, and took shares in the second African 
Company. She not only equipped the ship, but put 100 
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soldiers on board to provide for contingencies. On the 
second voyage Hawkins bought 400 negroes, and had a 
narrow escape of losing them owing to lack of water 
when he was near the equator; but as he piously recorded 
in his log, “ The Almighty God would not suffer his elect 
to perish,” and sent a breeze which carried them safe to 
Dominica. This was the beginning of the slave trade, 
which lasted for more than two centuries before it was 
finally suppressed. 


The Programme of a Christian Economist. 

THE Ieview of the Churches noticing Dr. Washington 
Gladden’s recent work, “Tools and the Man,” thus sum- 
marises Dr, Gladden’s programme :— 

Beyond the limits of laissez faire he adyocates the following 
extensions of the sphere of government— 

1. Free education in State schools. 

2. Sanitary supervision, securing pure air and water for all 
the people. 

3. Discouragement, if not extirpation, of parasites on in- 
dustry, viz., criminals, paupers, gamblers, and gambling 
speculators. 

4. Suppression of the saloon and of the liquor interest 
generally. 

5. Prohibition of Sunday labour: “the liberty of rest for 
each requires the law of rest for all.” 

6. Limitation of hours of labour in some callings if not in 
all; protection of the liberty of most against the tyranny of 
a few. 

7. Efficient sanitary inspection of factories, workshops, and 
mines. 

8. Peace-making—(1) in all industrial disputes, by models 
and suggestions, permissive legislation, appointment of district 
tribunals; by compelling all quasi-public corporations to 
submit their disputes to such tribunals; and (2) arbitration 
treaties with every other nation. 

9. State control, as of the Post-office, of telegraphs, railroads, 
strect railways, gas, electric light, and all virtual monopolies ; 
for their exactions come properly under the head, not of trade, 
but of taxation, and there should be “no taxation without 
representation.” 

10. Control of the economic monster known as “trust,” 
“ syndicate,” ete. 

Sharp limitation of the amount of land which any individual 
issallowed to control. 

Heavy taxation upon all legacies exceeding a certain sum. 

Parting counsel is given to the reader to remember that 
Christianity is more than a law; it is a spirit and a life. 
“ We need better methods; still more do we need better men. 
Bad philesophy has slain its thousands, but bad temper its 
tens of thousands.” 


Some Grievances of Working Women. 
Miss HELEN CAMPBELL,in the Avena, refers thus to 
two great grievances of women workers, which grievances, 
alas! are by no means confined to the United States :-— 


The question of seats for saleswomen comes up periodically, 
has been at some points legislated upon, and is, in most stores, 
ignored or evaded. “The girls look bett r—more as if they 
were ready for work,” is the word of one employer, who frankly 
admitted that he did not mean they should sit; and this is the 
opinion acted upon by most. Insufficient time for meals is a 
universal complaint, and nine times out of ten the conveniences 
provided are insufficient for the numbers who must use them, 
and thus throw oif offensive and dangerous effluvia. It is one 
of the worst evils in shop life, not only for Massachusetts but 
for the entire United States, that in all large stores, where 
fixed rules must necessarily be adopted, girls are forced to ask 
men for permission to go to closets, and often must run the 
gauntlet of men and boys. All physicians who treat this class 
testify to the fact that many become seriously diseased ag the 
result of unwillingness to subject themselves to this ordeal. 
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WHAT WE HAVE TO COME TQ, 
Tue Day Dream or AN ASTRONOMER. 

M. CaminLe FLAmManion, in the Cosmopolitan for July, 
carries his narrative of the last days of the world beyond 
the time when the collision with the comet so nearly 
destroyed our planet. His speculations as to the future 
of humanity are interesting. He calculates that in the 
year 3009 the population of the world had doubled, the 
population of the planet consisting of two thousand and 
ten millions of persons, all of whom spoke English, although 
there were many new words generally of Greek derivation. 
Long before the twenty-fifth century war had dis- 
appeared, and the first interesting part of his paper 
describes how this was brought about. 
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and the war budget was voted from year to year. It was then 
that the young girls resolved never to marry a man who had 
borne arms; aud they kept their vow. 


THE MARRY-NO-SOLDIER LEAGUE. 

The early years of this league were trying ones, even for the 
young girls; for the choice of more than one fell upon some 
fine-looking officer, and, but for the universal reprobation, her 
heart might have yiclded. There were, it is true, some deser- 
tions; but, as those who formed these marriages were from the 
outset despised and ostracised by socicty, they were not 
numerous. Public opinion was formed, and it was impossible 
to stem the tide. 

For about five years there was scarcely a single marriage or 
union. Every citizen was a soldier, in Irance, in Germany, in 
ltaly, in Spain, in every nation of Europe—all ready for a 





M. AND MME. FLAMMARION. 


HOW WOMEN ENDED WAR. 


This good work was not brought about until the 
progress of destruction had made such strides that 
statisticians were able to prove that war regularly claimed 
forty million victims per century, or eleven hundred per 
day without truce or intermission. This blessed result 
was not attained until the middle of the twenty-fourth 
century. 

Under the inspiration of a woman of spirit, a league was 
formed of the mothers of Europe, for the purpose of educating 
their children, especially their daughters, to a horror of the 
barbarities of war. 

In a single generation this rational education had freed the 
young from this remnant of animalism, and inculcated a 
sentiment of profound horror for all which recalled the bar- 
barism of other days. Still, governments refused to disarm, 








confederation of states, but ever recoiling before questions repre- 
sented by the national flag. The women held their ground; 
they felt that truth was on their side, that their firmness would 
deliver humanity from the slavery which oppressed it, and that 
they could not fail of victory. To the passionate objurgations of 
certain men they replied: “ No! we will have nothing more to 
do with fools”; and, if this state of affairs continued, they had 
decided to keep their vow, or to emigrate to America, where, 
centuries before, the military system had disappeared. 

The most eloquent appeals for disarmament were made at 
every session to the committee of administrators of the state, 
formerly called deputies or senators. 

VICTORY IN FIVE YEARS. 

Finally, after a lapse of five years, face to face with 
this wall of feminine opposition, which, day by day, grew 
stronger and more impregnable, the deputies of every country, 
asif auimated by a common motive, eloquently advocated the 
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rause of women, and that very weck disarmament was yoted in 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria and Spain. 

It was spring-time. There was no disorder. 
marriages followed. Russia and England had held aloof from 
the movement, the suffrage of women in these countries not 
having been unanimous. But as all the states of Europe were 
formed into a republic the ensuing year, uniting in a single 
confederated state, on the invitation of the government of the 
United States of Europe, these two great nations also deerced 
a gradual disarmament. 

As a result, taxation went down by nine-tenths, every- 
one breathed freely ; bureaucracy was practically dispensed 
with, and civilisation may be said to have had, tor the 
first time, a fair chance, 

SOME SCIENTIFIC SPECULATIONS. 

The following are some of the changes which M. Flam- 
marion thinks may be brought about. The metric system 
of weights and measures was universal; there was only 
one kind of money in circulation; one meridian, and that 
was. of Greenwich. France had disappeared in the 
twenty-ceighth century, Italy in the twenty-ninth, Ger- 
many in the thirty-second, while England had spread 
over the surface of the ocean. All forests had been 
destroyed. Meteorology enabled the weather to be pre- 
dicted with absolute accuracy. Aerial navigation was 
universal, custom-houses disappeared, electricity had 
taken the place of steam, and all generally was founded 
upon the progress of astronomy—an observation which 
comes naturally from an astronomer. The legal rate of 
interest had fallen to one-half per cent. Animals were 
no longer slaughtered for food; chemists manufactured 
all that was required from the air, water, and vegetables. 
Nourishment was absorbed by the mouth in exquisite 
drinks, fruits, cakes and pills. 

Agricultural products were manufactured by electricity ; 
hydrogen was extracted from sea-water; the energy of water- 

falls and tides was utilised for lighting purposes at a distance ; 
the solar rays, stored in summer, were distributed in winter, 
and the seasons had almost disappeared, especially since the 
introduction of heat wells, which brought to the surface of the 
soil the seemingly inexhaustible warmth of the earth’s interior, 


THE NEW HUMANS. 


Many changes had been brought about in the human 
body. Women’s heads had grown bigger and their bodies 
smaller, and the same change was also observable in men. 
There was only one race throughout the whole world; 
there was only one religion—the voice of an enlightened 
conscience—and the whole world was under one general 
government, All the wild animals had disappeared from 
the earth, and whales and seals had vanished from the 
sea. Mankind had acquired a seventh sense—the electric 
sense—and the eighth or psychic sense, by which com- 
munication at a distance became possible. By the aid of 
an instrument called the telephonoscope everything that 
happened anywhere in the world could be seen and 
heard simultaneously all over the planet. By the cultiva- 
tion of psychic science latent faculties of the soul had 
been discovered, mind acted rapidly upon mind at a 
distance; communication was opened up, first with Mars, 
second with Venus, and thirdly with Jupiter. Medicine 
had been transformed by hypnotism, magnetism, and 
psychic observation, and telepathy had become a great 
science. 

A NEW WORLD. 


The capital of the world was a new Athens which had 
risen on the shores of Lake Michigan; Lisbon had been 
destroyed by the sea ; Madrid, Rome, Naples and Florence 
were in ruins; Paris shared the same fate. Chinese to 
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the number of a thousand millions spread over Wes'‘ern 
Europe; their principal capital stretched like an cnd!ess 
street from Bordeaux to Toulouse. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Versailles and Rouen had sunk below the sea level, 
and were covered with water. In the eighty-fifth century 
Paris was covered with water to the height of the towers 
of Notre Dame. China was submerged, the bottom of 
the Atlantic had risen to the surface, a portion of the 
United States had disappeared, and a continent rose in 
the place of Oceanica. The duration of human life was 
prolonged to one hundred and fifty years; youth lasted 
nearly a hundred years. The human race reached its 
apogee, and for a hundred thousand years remained at 
its zenith; then a gradual decline began. 





HOW THE WORLD WILL END. 


The quantity of water in the world began to decrease, 
the great ocean disappeared, the only remaining seas 
were confined to the tropics, there were no more moun- 
tains, no more condensers of snow, all vegetation changed, 
and the earth’s rotation became slower, the day lasting 
one hundred and ten hours. As this is not going to 
happen for ten million years we do not need to be very 
much alarmed. What is going to happen after that 
M. Flammarion will tell us in the August number of the 
Cosmopolitan. 


Mail Steamers. 


Mr. W. J. Gorpon continues his most instructive and 
fact-crammed series of papers on “ The Way of the World 
at Sea” in the Leisure Hour by an article devoted to the 
mails. He began by telling the story of how the Campania, 
with 30,000 horse-power, beating the Puris, with 18,500, 
by nearly six hours. She passed the Fastnet in 5 days 
17 hours and 27 minutes trom Sandy Hook, which was 
25 hours better than the previous best. He then goes 
on to gossip about the mail carriers of the world. The 
P. and O., out of a series of 500 deliveries, had only 
seven cases of trifling unpunctuality. The Australian 
mail steamers pay £100 a day fine for every day beyond 
the contract limit. The Indian and Chinese mails are 
fined £100 for every twelve hours’ delay. The Queens- 
land mail is fined £5 an hour for delay, and is allowed 
fifty-six days for the journey. The Holyhead and Kings- 
town boats are fined 34s. for every minute that they are 
late, their time allowed being four hours and seven 
minutes to Kingstown, and four hours and two minutes 
back to Holyhead. The Irish mail boats receive £95,000 
a year subsidy—only £4,000 less than is paid for all the 
North American mails from Queenstown to New York. 
France pays two of her steamship lines a million a year. 
The largest sum paid on English lines is the £265,000 
given to the P. and O. The bridge on the Atlantic liner 
is sixty-five feet above the water-line, and the crow’s 
nest is thirty-five feet above that again; so that the 
look-out is fifteen miles in front, which is only twenty 
minutes ahead, if another ship is approaching at the 
same rate, 


In the Palestine Exploration Fund there is an announce- 
ment of a new discovery of tablets of burnt clay at Tell 
el Hesy, which have brought to light correspondence 
from Consuls and Governors of Syrian towns with the 
Kings of Egypt as far back as 1400 B.c. The most in- 
teresting paper in the number is Mr. Baldensperger’s 
“ Answers to Questions” about the “ Peasant Folk-lore 
of Palestine.” 
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AN EVENING WITH PAUL VERLAINE, 
By A SCANDINAVIAN ADMIRER. 


Tilskueren has a bright article from the pen of Sophus 
Claussen entitled “A Night with Paul Verlaine.” From 
beginning to end it is so full of lively enthusiasm, and so 
vivid in its descriptiveness, that one walks along, step by 
step, with the light-hearted Sophus and his friend, through 
the mild damp January eve, to the crowded café, Soleil d Or, 
in the Quartier Latin, and takes one’s place with them at 
one of the little tables under the dim gas-jets to sing and 
drink ale with the gifted Bohemian-hearted writers of 
La Plume—the very air pregnant with mirth and geniality, 
though it is one cloud of tobacco smoke and everyone’s 
clothes are wet or damp. It is the kingdom of Paul 
Verlaine, this “ Golden Sun” café in the heart of the Latin 
Quarter. He is known and loved by all—the penniless 
writer-hero who sleeps among vagabonds “too rich in 
soul to keep earthly goods above an hour—too great and 
good for the Academy! ” 

Paul Verlaine does not present himself this evening 
before his: disciples and worshippers until late. But 
while we wait, we get steeped to the fingertips in the 
liveliness about us. Over there in the distance we see 
Mons. Deschamps, the editor of La Plume, with a 
genial and a happy smile about his lips; and a sprinkling 
there is of the fair sex, too. All feet are lovingly beating 
time to the song that rolls boisterously up around us:— 


“Chantons, chantons comme Verlaine ! 
En avant! 
Nous avons du talent!” 


By-and-by Paul Verlaine himself arrives. A wonder- 
ful head! In his face an expression of anxiety “older than 
the flood,” but for the rest, a bearing and a personality 
so instinct with ease and glorification, that one thinks at 
once of some old Greek philosopher—Socrates, whom, 
indeed, he resembles in the massive brow and the little 
turned-up nose. White limen and dainty clothes he 
knows not of. His dress is all awry, with torn button- 
holes minus the buttons, and from beneath the grey 
beard peeps a grey wool shirt by no means clean. He is 
at once the centre of an adoring crowd. A sixty-two- 
year-old red-beard, with a disciple-mien such as may 
have belonged to Simon of the Scriptures, bends down 
and rubs the Master’s back with his own coat-tails, for 
the great philosophical cloak—the only decent garment 
Pére Verlaine carries—is soiled with two great patches 
of street dirt. 

Pére Verlaine takes no heed of him, save to shrug his 
shoulders between whiles when the cleansing operation 
becomes too violent: “That’s enough, Bibi! that’s 
enough! ” 

In a moment Sophus Claussen and his friend are 
brought forth by Mons. Deschamps to be introduced to 
this lion of lyrics as a couple of Danish admirers—Sophus 
Claussen being presented with a grave, earnest respect 
that makes him quite ashamed of himself, as “ the Danish 
translator of Baudelaire.” But alas! Pére Verlaine knows 
even less of Denmark than he knows of clean linen. 

“T too,” he observes politely, “have been in Holland. 
I lectured in Amsterdam—most lovable people!” 

Tn vain do the two Danes seek to put him right and 
pilot his thoughts a little further north. If they are not 
Hollanders, “they are still Swedes all the same.” 

A long enthusiastic talk of Baudelaire, and then it is 
time to quit Le Soleil d’Or. 

From café to café then they drive, through the 
Students’ Quarter, and from each are turned out at 
closing-time. 
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Later on, leaning over a table in a little café, he tells 
his “ Holland ” friends some amusing anecdotes. 

“There’s one good girl—an old friend,” he says, 
gesticulating with his arms, “who takes care of me at 
times, gives me clean linen, and defends me when folks 
speak ill of me. ‘Oh, now, really he is not so bad,’ she 
says, ‘he wears a high hat.’ One day this girl says to me, 
‘ How like Francois you are!’ ‘Do you mean Frans the 
First?’ I asked. No, she meant Francois Coppée, my 
colleague, member of the Academy, and she knew him 
well, too. ‘He has spoken of you,’ she says. ‘Of me?’ 
said I. ‘Yes, of you,’ answers this girl-child, ‘for he’s not 
a bit proud, you know,” 


THE VARIETY ARTISTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


In the Nouvelle Revue of July 15th, M. de la Marche 
describes the male and female variety artists (Jocula- 
tores) of the Middle Ages. As early as 1321 the 
French strolling players could boast of their own 
Corporation or Guild. They had their special charities, 
system of mutual insurance, and even burial fund. 
As they were not allowed to practise their art during 
Lent, they devoted those five weeks in the year to 
practising and learning new songs; but this in all 
seriousness, for they were noted for their piety. We only 
learn of three kings who were hostile to them, and who 
persisted in treating them as though they had been 
comedians; these were, in France, St. Louis and Philippe 
Auguste, and in England, Henry the Third. But even 
St. Louis did not disdain to look on their tricks from time 
to time. The singing of ballads entered largely into the 
artists’ programme. They seem to have composed the 
verses as they sang, bringing in all sorts of topical allusions, 
such, for instance, as the death of Simon de Montfort, 
the murder of St. Thomas a Becket, or a royal marriage. 
As for the female artistes, there was nothing they could 
not do: some danced, some sang, some walked on the 
tight rope, and they seem to have been the first circus 
riders the world has known; and from time to time 
the clergy found themselves compelled to warn their 
congregations against the too charming artiste. It was 
not uncommon that the artist became a monk and 
repented of his ways; it was rare indeed that an artiste 
abandoned her wild life. Among the most famous con- 
versions of the Middle Ages that of a certain variety 
artist named “Le Tombeur de Notre Dame” has 
remained to us, ‘together with the following curious 
legend. This man, who seems to have been the father 
of all modern acrobats, became touched with grace 
and made up his mind to enter the Monastery of Clair- 
vaux, but once there he found himself sadly out of place, 
for all were busy serving God and the Blessed Virgin ; 
he knew how to do nothing but turn somersaults and 
perform such like tricks, which were, of their kind, extra- 
ordinarily clever, but of little good in a monastery. At 
last he said to himself that doubtless the Mother of God 
would take the wish for the deed; so one day he began 
a series of his formerly most celebrated performances before 
acertain stone Virgin placed at the bottom of a crypt. He 
went through these pious exercises each day, finding therein 
infinite consolation and satisfaction. But on one occasion 
a monk surprised him, and hurried to the superior with 
the news; the latter, highly scandalised, was just about 
to enter the crypt when he suddenly saw the Mother of 
God herself, descended from her pedestal, wiping the 
poor acrobat’s brow with a celestial handkerchief. 
Marvelling at the sight he quietly withdrew, and the 
tombeur has descended to this day as one of the holiest 
monks the world has ever known. 
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THE TAXATION OF LARGE ESTATES. 
An AMERICAN PROPOSAL. 

In the Annals of the American Academy for July, Mr. 
R. ‘fT. Colburn prints a proposed bill, in which he sketches 
out a law for carrying into effect the proposals he made 
in 1891 :— 

SUGGESTED REFORMS, 

(1) Making a legal <listinction between a property com- 
petence, to be freely heritable, and a surplus which should be 
subject to State participation; (2) the creation of a public 
legatee for the purpose of accepting gifts, legacies, and the 
proceeds of taxes on inheritances, and devoting them to works 
of philanthropy, charity, instruction, amelioration, and com- 
passion, on plans comprehensive and systematic, much more 
eifcctual than the donor could himself devise or organise, even 
if his will were to be respected. 


A COUNCIL OF BETTERMENTS, 

By his bill he proposes to establish a Council of Better- 
ments which would dispose of the succession duty he pro- 
poses to levy upon all large incomes upon the decease of 
their owners. This Council of Betterments would also 
succeed to all estates of persons dying without heirs. The 
succession tax of the bill varies from a minimum of five 
per cent. to a maximum of fifty per cent., according to the 
i1elationship of the person to whom the money was left. 


LIMITATIONS AND EXEMPTION. 

He makes, however, this important limitation :-— 

Provided, always, that no such tax shall be levied or collected 
on the shares of minors or dependents of the first class, except 
on the amount in excess of ten thousand dollars ($10,000); nor 
on the shares of minors or dependents of the third class in 
excess of five thousand dollars ($5,000)); nor shall the home- 
stead, its furniture, fittings, ornaments, implements, or custom- 
ary belongings, be accounted in the appraised value of any 
share, nor be subject to any deduction, to the end that comfort- 
able and beautiful houses may be encouraged and not dis- 
couraged ; but money, bullion, precious stones, gold or silver 
plate, jewelry, pictures, carriages, merchandise, artistic or 
curious collections, beyond the ordinary and suitable require- 
ments of the successor, shall be so subject to appraisement and 
deduction. Gifts or legacies to the said Council of Betterments, 
or to such eleemosynary, charitable, religious, or educational 
agency, corporation or association as shall be co-operating 
therewith and subordinate thereto as provided in Section 7 
hereof shall be specially exempt from all appraisal or deduction 
therefrom. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council having got its money would be empowered 
to spend it as follows :— 

It shall be the duty of said Council to apply the revenues 
so accruing to works of amelioration, alleviation, embellish- 
ment, to the acquisition and diffusion of useful knowledge, 
and for wholesome relaxation from toil and care, for 
the benefit of the whole people such as shall be by the 
Council found worthy of initiation, support or assistance, 
and such as they may from time to time adopt, select 
or encourage, For this purpose the public parks, pleasure 
grounds, drive-ways thereof, the places of sepulture, memo- 
rial structures, collections of prehistoric or historic relics, 
zoological, botanical, archzologic curiosities; also the prisons, 
poor-houses, reformatories, asylams, or other retreats for the 
care of defective or criminal classes, sustained in whole or in 
part out of the public taxes, or by contributions from the said 
Council of Betterments, be and they are hereby placed under 
the control and charge of said Council for the purposes of 
supervision and regulation, in accordance with the intent of 
this Act. 

There is hereby conferred on said Council power and 
authority to visit, inspect, and report upon the organisation, 
the inmates, officers, management, reyenues and property of 
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any charitable reformatory, religious or educational corpora 
tion or association within the State, which shall receive any 
assistance, compensation or revenue from the public taxes, or 
from any municipality therein; and the receipt of any thing 
of value therefrom shall, ipso facto, subject such person, 
corporation or association to the authority herein conferred. 

It shall be the duty, in like manner, and as resources 
and occasion may justify, to invent, supply and maintain 
means and measures for the training, reformation and rational 
enjoyment of the neglected youth of the Commonwealth; also 
to promote in a systematic, economical way the care and 
welfare of foundlings, orphans, decrepit, incurable or senile 
population. To that end it may found schools of applied 
science, arts, music, domestic cookery or handicraft in such 
manner as will in its judgment, without pauperising or 
degrading the recipients, promote the welfare of society. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE GOSPEL. 

THE Nouvelle Revue contains an article by M. Funck 
Brentano on “ The Connection between Political Economy 
and the Gospel,” which is worth noting though almost 
too subtle. He opens fire upon the two English Econo- 
mists, Jeremy Bentham and Adam Smith, oddly enough 
putting Bentham first in order of time. His comprehen- 
sion of their theories, however, is clear, and so is his 
exposition of the works of Karl Marx, which he takes as 
the inevitable result of the intolerable burden imposed 
by the older school. He puts very clearly Marx’s division 
of the product of labour: the small part paid to the 
labourer, the large part paid to the man with the capital ; 
and he shows further that even on the ultimate distribu- 
tion of the wages fund, the capitalist who provides food 
and clothes for the labourer lays a heavy hand. The 
workman pays extra to the landlord, to the butcher, to 
the man who makes his boots; he pays for the use of 
their money as well as for their actual work. 

M. Funck Brentano also puts very clearly the indubi- 
table truth that if somebody buys in the cheapest market 
and sells in the dearest (which is the way in which 
modern fortunes are made), another somebody sells in the 
cheapest and buys in the dearest market. In the markets 
of the world people do not do what they would wish to be 
done unto them. 

Now, our author appears to think that in any given 
circle or neighbourhood a system of mutual help and 
forbearance should obtain. Some of his remarks point 
to protection. Very striking are his remarks on the 
economics of the Crusades :— 

Our ancestors flung themselves, without any centralised 
administration, without military organisation, without suitable 
means of transport, into a colossal and chimerical enterprise 
which nevertheless succeeded. All reasons which have been 
alleged for the success of the First Crusade are insufficient. 
Faith, devotion; account for the way in which the men of the 
twelfth century left their homes for this wandering expedition, 
tramping the roads like the Athenians of old, braving the deserts 
like the children of Israel. We understand their patience, 
their sufferings, their cruel privations. But also day by day 
this multitude had to be fed; all these feudal lords and their 
vassals from the old home farms; all those merehants and 
purveyors who followed the men at arms. Had they not been 
sustained by a common hope and a common principle, the 
Crusaders would never haye crossed the frontier of France. If 
any lord concerned had bought in the cheapest and sold in 
the dearest market the Crusades would have degenerated into 
a civil war. 

And the great cathedrals—the great public buildings of the 
Middle Ages; had the materials and the labour been bought in 
the cheapest and sold in the dearest market, where would they 
be after six hundred years? 

The thought is suggestive ; the article no less so. 
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WANTED, A POPULAR POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Tur NEED FoR SounpD EDUCATION. 


Mr. CHARLES W. SHIELDS, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, of Boston, publishes an article on the problem 
of economic education, in which he sets forth what he 
considers to be the fallacies which vitiate the popular 
political economy of the American voter :— 

The popular political economy, not being based upon wide 
study of any sort, but upon a few simple principles, can best 
be met on its own ground by showing the fallacies on which 
those principles are based. In the very fact that education 
and intelligence do not seem to haye weakened the hold of the 
popular political economy on the public mind we have good 
evidence that mere increase of intelligence will not suffice to 
eradicate it. What we want is better training in the art of 
right thinking. 

The direction which the present writer believes that 
elementary economic teaching should take may be made more 
evident by some examples of the propositions which he holds 
should be taught to or discussed by students. Such pro- 
positions are :— 

That the exports of a country will, in the long run, 
approximately balance the imports, no matter what restrictions 
may be placed upon the latter. 

That the ultimate effect of such restrictions is to make 
exports less profitable: hence that the so-called balance of 
trade needs no regulation, and that there is no danger of our 
interests suffering from an excess of imports. 

That no raising of wages is of permanent benefit to the 
masses unless accompanied by an increase in the production of 
things for the masses to eat, drink, and wear. 

That every increase in the production of those necessaries of 
life which the masses find it hard to obtain makes their com- 
mand easier to some, and places them within the reach of 
others; while every cause which has the effect of diminishing 
such production will compel some class to go with less of them 
than they would otherwise enjoy. 

That the value of every industry is to be measured, not by 
the employment it gives to labour, but by the usefulness of its 
product; in fact, that the employment shows the cost of the 
industry, not its utility. 

That the employment of the unemployed at the public 
expense would be of no permanent benetit, unless the result of 
their labour could be sold for at least its cost. 

That there is plenty of employment for everybody, if men 
only had the wages to pay them, so that what is called want 
of work really means want of money to pay for the work. 

That the lower the wages demanded in any employment, 
the greater the number of people who can find employment 
at those wages; and the higher the wages demanded, the less 
the number. 

That the supposed beneficial effects of an increase of currency 
upon business would only prove temporary, and would be 
followed by a depression corresponding to the stimulus which 
business had received. j 

That prices are determined, in the general average and the 
long run, by the quantity of any article produced and the 
demand of the public for it; that any attempt to artificially 
raise the price of any service whatever above the limit thus 
fixed will result in a diminished consumption, and hence in a 
diminished production,—in other words, that you cannot get 
the public to accept more than a certain quantity of service or 
goods at any definite price, which quantity diminishes with 
the price. 

That there is no possibility of a general increase in the 
demand for labour except by measures which would speedily 
neutralise their own effects, and that attempts to promote or 
encourage one branch of industry by making it more necessary 
only result in an equal discouragement to other branches. 

That a commercial marine is of no benefit to us except 
through bringing to our shores the products of other nations 
which we wish to enjoy. 

In general, that industry is of no use to us except by 
producing things that we need; and that, if we can get those 
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things without the industry, so much the better, because we 
shall then have more time to produce yet other things which 
we had not previously enjoyed. 

That a Chinaman who should work for nothing would there- 
fore be a benefactor to us all, being, in fact, so far as we are 
concerned, a sort of labour-saving machine. 

In fine, that the great improvements which the present 
generation has witnessed in the condition of the labourer are 
due to cheapened production, whereby everything we need is 
gained with less industry than was formerly necessary. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Neweomb’s political 
economy may be sound, but it is the reverse of popular, 
at least in the United States, and probably elsewhere. 


HOW TO SAVE THE BRITISH FARMER. 

Proressor JAMES Lona, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review upon the deluge of foreign produce on the British 
farmer, discusses and condemns the proposals that have 
been made for saving the farmer from the ruin wrought 
by foreign competition. This number is only by way of 
leading up to his own scheme, which is as follows :— 

What, then, do we propose in order to place tenant farmers 
on advantageous terms and enable them to meet the growing 
competition ? 

1. Permanent reductions of rent. The landlord must share 
the newly-acquired burdens. 

2. A comprehensive Land Bill. 

8. Stringent laws prohibiting the adulteration of milk, 
butter, and cheese, cattle foods and manures, and the sale of 
imported as British meat. 

4. Prohibition of the use of sugar in the manufacture of 
beer. 

5. Prohibition of the sale of imported fresh milk. 

6. Control of the great markets through the medium of 
which the producer is systematically defrauded. 

First, with regard to a Land Bill. We define the heads of 
such a bill as follows :— 

1. Fixity of tenure. 

2. The absolute right to make and sell improvements 
without the necessity of obtaining permission. Valuers 
should be required to inspect every farm and record its 
condition before a tenant enters. 

38. Fixed rent for a given term of years. 

4, Freedom of cultivation and sale of produce. 

5. Amendment of the Ground Game Act. 

6. Abolition of the law of distress. 

We must, however, soon look still farther ahead. Large 
farms are a mistake. In seasons like the present and the past 
farmers are helpless, because of the magnitude of the land they 
occupy. With one-quarter the acreage remedial measures 
would be possible, failure of crops almost impossible, if the 
same capital were expended in stock and manures. Our 
experience of small farming in the best cropped districts of 
the best farming countries in the world is that the fewer the 
acres the heavier the crops. We therefore hold the opinion 
that in the future—and the change will take place by degrees 
—small farming will hold the field in this country. No farm- 
ing, however, can succeed so long as produce cannot be 
marketed successfully, and at this moment the unhealthiness 
of the London markets, in particular, is a disgrace to our 
civilisation. We have, in turn, been personally defrauded in 
the sale of meat (live and dead), butter, eggs, and vegetables 
—and there is no remedy. 

Such, then, is our case. Competition will continue, will 
increase, and our experience leads us to believe that no less 
than the programme we have sketched will suffice to enable the 
farmer to successfully meet it. 





Mrs. Fyvie Mayo writes appreciatively of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in the August number of Atalanta. Mr. 
Alfred Alfieri, whose name was misprinted in our last 
number, continues his papers upon “ The Evolution of 
the Pianoforte.” 
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A MASTER BUILDER OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
THe Empress CaTHERINE II. 


Tue Edinburgh Review publishes a very interesting 
article based on Walisjewski’s “The Romance of an 
Empress.” ‘The reviewer, on the whole, is just to the 
Messalina of the North. Catherine, whose reputation 
outside Russia has been concealed by her abnormal 
licentiousness, was nevertheless the most conspicuous 
figure among the sovereigns of her age, not even except- 
ing Frederick the Great. Even her vices were incapable 
of destroying her character. The reviewer says :— 

A life of gross sensual vice did not wholly pervert the moral 
nature of this strong-willed and capable woman; she neyer 
sank to the degradation of Louis XV. 


MESSALINA, AND WHY. 


After all, it is probable that she was no more vicious 
than the ordinary male sovereigns of her age. Morality 
as between the sexes is a conception which does not 
prevail in courts, even at the present time, as we have 
recently been somewhat disagreeably reminded. What 
may be called the stud farm theory of the relationship 
between royalties was accepted in Russia in her time with 
most uncompromising frankness, as the following anecdote 
shows :— 

Female virtue and honour were almost unknown. Catherine 
was for months only a wife in name; and she was gravely 
invited by the Russian Chancellor, and by a lady of honour 
chosen to direct her conduct, to provide an heir for the throne 
of the Czars through the instrumentality of one of the lovers 
already known to have secured her favours. 

Speaking, as may be supposed, in the name of the Empress, 
the governess, the titular guardian of the virtue of the Grand 
Duchess, and of the honour of her consort, explained to 
Catherine that cases arose in which state policy must rise 
above other considerations; for instance, one, the legitimate 
wish of a wife to be faithful to her husband provided he had 
proved himself incapable to guarantee the hereditary succes- 
sion to the throne and to secure the repose of the empire. In 
fine, Catherine was given peremptorily the option to choose 
between Sergius Soltikoff and Levy Narychkine, Madame 
Tchoglokoff saying she was convinced the Grand Duchess 
would prefer the last. Catherine met the approaches. In 
that case, retorted the governess, the other would be the man. 
Catherine kept silent. Bestoucheff, with somewhat more 
reserve, spoke of Sergius in the same sense. 


It is in facts like these that the explanation of 
Catherine’s private life is to be found. 

THE FIRST DISCOVERER OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

Notwithstanding this, Catherine achieved great things 
for Russia, and the reviewer points out she was the 
inventor of the Panslavonic idea, and the first discoverer 
of the immense importance of cultivating public opinion. 
The reviewer says :— 

The idea of Panslavism may be trazed to Catherine; she 
found marks of the Slav in every part of Europe; and the 
cultivation of Russian history was one of the achievements of 
her reign. 

Quoting his author, the reviewer points out a still more 
signal illustration of her genius :— 

All this forms part of a system—a system due to the wonder- 
ful intuition of a woman, born in a petty German court, and 
placed on the most despotic throne of Europe ; due, too—and 
so better—to her clear apprehension of the great power of the 
modern world—public opinion. It is, we do not hesitate to 
believe and affirm, because Catherine discovered this force and 
resolved to make use of it, that she was able to play the part 
she played in history. Half of her reputation in Europe was 
caused by the admiration of Voltaire, solicited, won, managed 
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by her with infinite art, nay, paid for when necessary. And 
this reputation was not only advantageous to her foreign 
policy, but gave her as a ruler at home a splendour and 
an authority which alone permitted her to demand of her 
subjects, and to obtain from them, the gigantic efforts which 
made her grandeur and glory what they were. In this respect 
she was an innovator and a precursor; she forestalled the 
great agitators of ideas, and of men, who belong to the 
history of our times. 
WHAT SUE DID NOT Do, 

It was largely owing to her adroit manipulation of 
public opinion that she has become the sublime figure, 
colossal alike, and splendid, majestic, and attractive, which 
she appears to-day in the eyes of so many. However she 
did it, there is no doubt she achieved much, although the 
reviewer does not hesitate to call attention to the shadows 
in her reign. 

She accomplished little in raising the national life of the 
races under her sceptre to a higher level. Her legislation and 
administration, indeed, were somewhat reactionary in this 
respect; her conduct to the Poles was atrocious, and many of 
the boasted creations of her reign were mythical. But she 
had a tendency to the liberalism of the eighteenth century, 
which was not without genuine fruit; and if her attempts to 
promote civilisation in the main failed, they were not 
altogether insincere. 


WHAT SHE DID. 


But these drawbacks cannot conceal from me the fact 
that she was one of the great makers of modern times. 

Every diplomatist of the first rank in Europe expressed a 
belief that the reign of Catherine, a foreigner raised to the 
throne by a Preetorian revolt, would be unstable and almost 
certainly brief. Yet she governed Russia for more than a 
third of a century, enormously extended the realms of the 
Czars, and, until Napoleon appeared on the scene, was the 
most remarkable sovereign of the age. As much at least as 
Peter the Great, Catherine shaped the fortunes of Museoyite 
power; she was the real author of the Eastern Question in 
the numberless forms it has ever since assumed; her influence 
was felt in the negotiations at Tilsit, and has not disappeared 
to the present day, and her successors have carried out her 


foreign policy. Her personality stands high on the tracts of . 


time, and all that is associated with it still possesses interest. 
A crowd of flatterers and lovers, as is well known, extolled the 
majesty and beauty of her form and countenance ; she was not 
only a Minerva in wisdom, but a Cleopatra and an all-sub- 
duing Venus. Her stature, however, like that of Louis XIV., 
exaggerated too, amidst the incense of Versailles, was hardly 
above the ordinary height; she tells us herself she was not 
handsome. With perfect confidence in her own powers, she 
was a daring and skilful pilot in difficult crises, and she had 
the keen perception of the interests of the empire she ruled 
which is characteristic of the true statesman. She possessed, 
also, the genius of government, of directing, controlling, and 
managing men to a degree which has been hardly surpassed, 
and when passion and fancy did not distort her judgment, she 
knew how to choose subordinates of real merit. 


In the Medical Magazine for July there is a pleasant 
paper, translated from the German, describing the 70th 
birthday of Friedrich von Esmarch, the founder of the 
Samaritan Association in Germany, and one of the most 
eminent of moderna surgeons. 

In the Review of the Churches there is a very elaborate 
review of Dr. Gladden’s and Mr. Stubbs’s books on 
“Christian Economics.” The Rey. J. Lias publishes a 
summary of the proceedings of the Old Catholic Con- 
gress at Lucerne last year, and the Rev. W. J. Dawson 
describes “ Patronage in the Wesleyan Church.” The 
Review also publishes Dr. Lunn’s inaugural address at 
the Reunion Conference. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE GRAND TURK. 
MisrortuNE Makes StraNGE BED-FELLOWS. 
Tue English Historical Review contains an interesting 

and out-of-the-way article describing the attempt made 

by Queen Elizabeth to secure the Turkish alliance 
against Spain when England was threatened with the 

Armada. The essay is based upon the correspondence 

which passed between the two Courts in those days, and 

it is very curious to find Elizabeth appealing to the 

Sultan on the ground that Protestants and; Mohamme- 

dans are alike haters of idolatry. 

THE ENGLISH AS SEMI-MUSSULMANS, 

She was “The Defender of the Faith,” the true faith 
against those idolators who had usurped the name of 
Christian. 

To such an extent were the Turks persuaded of the simi- 
larity between Protestantism and Islam that if we are to 
belieye a contemporary report, addressed to the emperor, 
Sinan Pacha told the Roman ambassador that to be good 
Mussulmans all that was wanting to the English was that 
they should raise a finger and pronounce the Eshed or con- 
fession of faith. 

From a brief preliminary sketch of the relations which 
existed between the Turks and Elizabeth before the time 
of the Armada, it appears that in 1579 Elizabeth obtained 
permission for Englishmen to trade freely in the dominions 
of the Ottoman Empire. The next ten years English 
consulates were established at Alexandria, Cairo, Aleppo, 
Damascus, Tripoli, and Jerusalem, etc. It is curious to 
find that the first English ambassador of Turkey could 
think of no better gift for the Sultan than nine English 
bull-dogs, and a watch valued at five thousand ducats, 
The Turk of those days is very much what the Turk 
of the present day is. He was great in promising and 
very poor in performing, and as Spain had more money 
in those days than England, the power of bribing did not 
lie with the English ambassador. 

Shortly after his arrival Harebone appears to have obtained 
a promise from the Sultan that if Queen Elizabeth would 
attack Spain in the Atlantic, he would send a great force fur 
the same purpose to the Mediterranean coasts of Spain. The 
letters from Harebone and his successor, Sir Edward Barton, 
show that nothing was done to give effect to this promise. 

WANTED, A TURKISH FLEET! 

The appeal which our ambassador made to the Sultan 
in 1587 is a very remarkable document. He demanded 
the execution of a solemn treaty, in order that “ for the 
great glory of Almighty God, the idolators, our common 
accursed enemies, might be extirpated by the immense 
power granted to the Sultan.” 

I beseech your Majesty by God Almighty to spare my 
innoceney and to send, if not the whole of your great force 
against this idolator, at least sixty or eighty triremes to harass 
him in your neighbourhood from which he has withdrawn the 
whole of his usual army to employ it against my sovereign. 
As these parts of his coast are thus exposed they will be easily 
overrun and placed in subjection to the empire of your high- 
ness. Task that this occasion may be employed for the glory 
and the increase of your empire, since my Queen upon my 
urging and your highness’ instance will so fetter the Spaniard 
that he will be unable to move, and that your highness will 
not permit this opportunity to escape fruitlessly lest (if thou 
despisest His commission which my sovereign, a woman weak 
by her sex will fully execute) thou incur the fierce anger of 
God, who has created thee a mighty man &-the greatest of all 
the princes of this world for the express purpose of destroying 
idolators. : 

ROMAN CATHOLICS AS IDOLATORS. 

Our ambassador certainly-did not mince matters, and it 

would be interesting to know what those odd English- 
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men, who delude themselves into thinking that Anglican 
Christianity is practically ideitical with the Roman faith, 
would make of this vehement appeal of Queen Elizabeth’s 
ambassador to the head of the Mohammedan religion, in 
order to induce him to make war against the Pope and 
Spain :— : 

Since God alone protects His own He will so punish these 
idolators through us that they who survive will be converted by 
their example to worship together with us the true God, and 
you, fighting for His glory will heap up victory and all other 
good things. 

The Turks were complimentary, but they did nothing. 
They declared :— 
that the grand signor has always a friendly affection towards 
her majesty and a great desire for her majesty’s prosperity. 
The reasons for this friendly affection are first “for the 
meruaile he hath of her Majesty’s sex to be ruler of so valiant 
a people and wisdom to govern them so politikelye,” and 
second, “as especially for that [neither] her Majestye nor 
hers worshippe idols as other Christians which brings them 
into great contempte to him & his.” 

But nothing could be done unless means were provided 
for bribing the Pasha. The position of the English 
ambassador in the Turkish Court in those days was not a 
pleasant one. The air was filled with rumours of the 
mustering of the great Armada, which was large enough, 
they said, to bring England away in ballast. Our envoy, 
however, did his best to hold his own, and bluffed it as 
well as he could. ‘The Turks were sure, however, that 
England would be beaten. It was not until two months 
after the destruction of the Armada that news of 
England’s victory reached Constantinople. The need 
for the entry of the Turks into the field against Spain 
was then but small, but our envoy did his best to urge 
the Turks into action. He lamented that if he had only 
a hundredth. part of the money which the King of 
Spain had for bribing the pashas, he could do something ; 
but secret service money was scarce in those days. 
Nothing was done by the Turks, who promised everything 
and did nothing, as they have always done. 

TURKISH COMPLIMENTS TO GOOD QUEEN BESS, 


All that England got out of her diplomacy seems to 
have been a complimentary letter from the Sultan Vaiiva 
to Elizabeth. With the following extract I bring this 
article to a close :— 

This present letter is written to the most gracious and most 
glorious, the wisest among women, and chosen among those 
which triumph vnder the standard of Jesus Christ, the most 
mighty and most rick goucrnour, and most rare among woman- 
kinde in the world, the most gracious Queene of England, 
which follow the steps of the virgine Mary, whose end be 
prosperous and perfect, according to your hearts desire. I 
send your Majesty so honorable and sweet a salution of peace, 
that all the flocke of Nightingales with their melody cannot 
attaine to the like, much lesse this simple letter of mine. The 
singular loue which we haue conceiued one toward the other 
is like to a garden of pleasant birds: and the Lord God 
vouchsafe to saue and keepe you, and send your Maiesty an 
happy end both in this world and in the world to come. 

Cuear Sermons.—The Review of the Churches mentions 
that a Christian Mission Society of Berlin, of which 
Pastor Stocker is the lealing member, circulates every 
week 130,000 sermons; 20,000 of these are sold in 
Berlin :— 

These sermons are published in eight-paged octavo form, 
and contain also an intractus, a hymn, a prayer, and a benedic- 
tion, The sermons are from the pens of the most gifted 
evangelical lights of the German pulpit, living and dead. 
They are sold at 1-9th of a penny each. 
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THE WIFE OF THE PRETENDER 
THe Story oF MArre SOBIESKI. 


Tur Nouvelle Revue of the Ist of July contains an 
article which should form an interesting chapter in the 
history of the Stuarts, for in it Count Wodzinski tells at 
length the story of the Old Pretender’s marriage to Mary 
Clementina Sobieski, the grand-daughter of the great 
Polish hero of that name. 

A POLISH BEAUTY. 

This lady, who came so near t» becoming Queen of 
England, spent her youth at Olaw, a little town in Silesia, 
for it was there that her father James Sobieski had 
established himself with his wife and young daughters — 
three roses on one stalk, as they were styled by a poet 
of the time. Mary C!ementina, whose second name by 
the way came to her from her godfather, Pope Clement 
the Eleventh, was seventeen years of age, and already 
exceedingly beautiful, when a certain James Murray, a 
Szotch gentleman in the service of the Pope, arrived at 
the castle of Olaw to ask for the hand of Sobieski’s 
youngest daughter for James Stuart, then styled the 
Chevalier Saint George. It is said that the Pope, who 
had an equal affection for both young people, had long 
wished the marriage, and even before the subject was 
publicly mooted the Chevalier Saint George always wore 
round his neck a miniature of his future betrothed. 

A ROYAL LOVE LETTER. 

The Pope’s envoy brought with him a quaint Royal 
love-letter, which doubtless laid the foundation of the 
sincere and loyal affection afterwards borne to the 
Pretender by his wife. “ Madame,” ran the epistle, 
“The incomparable graces of your person, the eminent 
qualities of your wit and of your heart have long 
inspired in me the truest admiration. May I hope that 
you will not repulse him who hopes to henceforth love 
you alone. My supreme wish is to seceyou happy. Your 
virtues will draw down a divine benediction on my 
cause, and will redouble the affection and ardour of my 
subjects.” 

‘THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE, ETC.” 

But the young Princess was destined to go through 
many perils and trials before she finally met her lover. 
As it was obvious that the Chevalier St. George could 
not come to seek her at Olaw, it was arranged that the 
Princess and her mother should go to meet him at 
Bologna. George the First, King of England, was then 
the close friend and ally of the Emperor of Austria, and 
although Mary Clementina and her mother travelled 
incognito and under an assumed name, they were both 
arrested at Innspruck, and informed that the Emperor 
Leopold had sent them a message saying that all thought 
of the Stuart marriage must be abandoned. The Prin- 
cesses, however, never wavered, and the two unfortunate 
ladies spent a dreary autumn and winter shut up in an 
Austrian garrison, whilst the Pope in vain attempted to 
soften the heart of the Emperor. Meanwhile, the 
Chevalier, who seems by this time to have worked 
himself to a perfect frenzy of affection for his unknown 
betrothed, suggested to her parents, her pontifical 
godfather, and herself, the possibility of her escaping 
from her quasi imprisonment and making her way 
disguised to Italy, where he could ultimately join 
her. After much hesitation the little Princess con- 
sented to her lover’s plan. 
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THE POPE AS MATCH-MAKER. 

Her parents, as may easily be imagined, found it 
more difficult to do so; but they at last gave way 
in deference to the Pope’s wishes, for Clement the 
Eleventh seems to have been from the first determined 
to give his god-daughter a chance of becoming Queen 
of England. An elaborate plan was accordingly arranged 
by the Pretender himself. A certain picked number 
of men belonging to the “ Royal Irish,” a Stuart regi- 
ment then in garrison at Schletstadt, took part in the 
rescue and journey, officered by a Major Gaydon. Two 
ladies devoted to the Stuart cause acted as chaperones 
to the Princess, and a little comedy was arranged, by 
which it was to appear that, during the journey, the 
Princess was to pose as belonging to a family of 
wealthy travellers crossing the Tyrol. 

RESCUED. 

The rescuing party assembled at an inn opposite the 
castle where the two Princesses were confined, and on 
the fateful evening, after a delay of one day, obtained, 
we are told, by Mary Clementina’s mother, the Princess 
crept out, met her future husband’s faithful band of 
friends and servants, and the party started in a heavy 
six-place coach for their long and perilous journey. At 
last the party reached Venice; two days later they 
arrived at Bologna, where they were received with great 
pomp by the Cardinal Legate. It was there that 
“faithful Murray ” met her, bringing from his master 
as an engagement ring that which had been worn by 
James the Second on his wedding day to Mary of 
Modena, 

MARRIED BY PROXY. 

By special permission of the Pope the Princess, whose 
troubles were by no means at an end, was married by 
proxy to Murray in a simple white gown, by special 
desire of her future lord and master. From that day 
Mary Clementina bore the title of Queen of England, 
being always styled by the Pope “ Your Majesty.” She 
then entered the Ursuline convent, and waited patiently for 
the return of her husband. At last he came back from his 
disastrous Spanish expedition to his faithful bride, and 
during their all too short married life it is said that he had 
but one reproach to bring against her—that of her exceed- 
ing piety and love of God. ‘To her two sons, Charles 
Edward the Young Pretender, and to the Duke of 
York, afterwards Cardinal of the Roman Church, she 
was much devoted, and it was owing to her efforts 
that they were both brought up in the Roman Catholic 
faith rather than as Anglicans, which their father would 
at one moment have preferred. 


BURIED IN ST, PETER’S. 


The heroine of this romantic episode died at the age 
of thirty-four in a Roman convent. Curiously enough 
her dead body was treated in more queenly fashion 
than she had ever been herself during her short life, 
for although ske had asked to be buried in the 
Dominigan habit, her wishes were disregarded, and round 
her corpse was wound a purple mantle, while a gold 
crown was put on her brow; and so, with a sceptre in one 
hand and a golden apple in the other, Mary Clementina 
was buried in St. Peter’s, the Pope placing on the stone 
which marked the spot— 

CLEMENTINA, 
MaGnx Brirannez, 
INLE 





Francie ev Hier 
ReGina, 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. BUTLER. 
Tue ArostLE oF WOMANHOOD. 


In the Young Woman for August Mr. Dawson pub- 
lishes an interview with Mrs. Josephine Butler, of whom 
he speaks in terms of admiration only qualified by 
Mrs. Butler’s own personal remark that she was tired 
of being praised in the newspapers. In the course 
of the conversation Mrs. Butler took occasion to say 
several things concerning women both young and old. 

THE GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 

Taking the young women first, Mrs. Butler, when asked 
to give them a message, said :— 

The one thing I feel is their lack of dignity. The sense 
of their own worth should be impressed upon girls in all ranks 
of life. They are too cheap, they are made cheap, and they 
allow themselves to become cheap. They ought to remember that 
they are queens born, and that they must comport themselves 
as such, I always try to infuse into my nieces the sense of 
their own great worth and dignity es women, Nothing can 
make woman worthless. It is my intense respect for human 
nature which has carried me through all my trying work. 
The most brutal of men, the most horribly savage—and I have 
had to do with some dreadful characters—I can in a manner 
respect. I say that truthfully. The sense of womanhood and 
the value of the individual ought never to be lost sight of. 
Girls should certainly be equipped to earn their own living. 
They should never be taught to look to marriage as a necessity. 
{ would not discourage the romantic feeling; a girl’s desire to 
have some one all her own really to love—you can’t expel that 
from the heart of a woman—but it must not be allowed to 
become morbid, and a woman ought to be able to live without 
it. The more independent young women are, the more will 
they be able to find real happiness in marriage. 

IN PRAISE OF MARRIAGE. 

But Mrs. Butler is no enemy to marriage; on the con- 
trary, she deplores the fact that so many workers of the 
public should have been either unmarried or unfortu- 
nately married. She says :— 

I notice there is a tendency in some people not to appreciate 
and value the marriage relation—probably it is not altogether 
their fanlt. I cannot understand family life being supposed 
to stand in the way of successful work, and children being 
looked upon as a hindrance and encumbrance. Children give 
wider sympathy, greater power, and as a mother [ have been 
able to speak as I otherwise could not have done. My children 
have never been in my way,—my sons are now my greatest 
reward. All the time we were engaged in this special work 
my sons lived at home, until they went to the universities. 
They have been a great happiness to me. So faz from our 
work being an injury to them, from their earlicst years it has 
been nothing but a blessing. The knowledge that their father 
and mother were working against this particular evil was like 
armour to them, and made it impossible, humanly speaking, 
for them to take any other side. 

ITS INFLUENCE ON LIFE. 

“T am getting old,” she said, “and may not have many 
years before me, and I want to say this: In looking over tie 
army of women-workers, I have been struck with the fact that 
a very large proportion of those who take up great moral and 
social causes are unmarried, and that those who are married 
have sometimes been unhappy or unfortunate wives. There 
are many exceptions—these are usually cases of ideal mar- 
riages. I love my fellow-workers, and they love me, and 
nothing could be dearer than the friendship between us; but 
what I so deeply regret is that comparatively few of them can 
follow me into the wonderful sweetness and sympathy of 
family life. There are various powers and influences at work 
in a woman’s soul. She begins with her own convictions and 


Frage then some unhappy circumstance perhaps pushes . 
2 


er along a certain line. My case was absolutely the opposite 


of that. 


If I have been anything I have been a wife and 
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mother, and that has been to me more than any public work | 
have ever done.” 
A DOUBLING OF FORCE. 

There is a quickening impulse, and of a kind superior | 
any others, in the union for the public food of two souls, 
husband and wife. There is a vital foree, a family fere:, 
which is greater than the individual foree—it must be, becau: 
it is doubled. 
my husband and my family, and this bappy relation was 
brought about and realised by high principle. That has been 
my life’s experience. I have just written the life of mis 
husband, Our married life was an idyll all through, and at 
the end much more romantic and beautiful in every sense than 
at the beginning. If I have anything to impress upon th: 
world now, it is that—the sublimity of that union at its besi 
It might be much oftencr realised then it is if people woul: 
tuke marriage in the right way. They must not expect to 
find happiness ready-made; they have the making of it in 
their own hands to a great extent. People are so dreadfully 
impatient. Of course, there are often faults on both sides 
but there is a tendency to rebellion, instead of heroic endur- 
ance, and making the best of it, and holding up marriage as a 
very sacred relationship. 

WHY WE SHOULD GO TO SCHOOL TO JAPAN. 
Tue Rev. 8. A. Barnett, in the Mortnightly Review, We 
an interesting article concerning the “ Poor of the World ” 
in India, Japan, and the United States. The condition of 
the poor, he thinks, in India, is very bad, and in Americi 

it is rather worse. He says: 

The Americans haye tried to relieve the poor, but they hay 
let their Government become corrupt, and the penalty is written 
on the broken lives and bitter passions of the poor. 

It is only in Japan that he finds any consolation in tle 
course of his tour:— 

In India we had been depressed by the hopelessness, in 
China by the ugliness, and in America we were to be depressed 
by the wickedness which accompanies poverty; in Japan wi 
found the poor touched by friendship into hope, and real 
sharers in the national life. 

What is the reason that Japan has no poverty problem ? 
One reason is probably to be found in the land system, whicl 
has given to every worker a holding and encouraged him to 
supply his wants by his own labour. Effort has thus been 
developed, and wants are limited. Another reason lies in the 
nitional taste for country beauty. Nowhere else are parti: 
formed to visit the blessom-trees, and nowhere else are 
pilgrimages simply for the sake of natural beauty. A country 
life has, therefore, its Gwn interest, and men do not crowd thi 
cities for the sake of excitement. ‘There is too in Japan a 
curious absence of ostentatious luxury. ‘The habits of living 
are in all classes much the same, and the dich do not out- 
shine the poor by carriages, palaces, and jewellery, Thi 
rich spend their money on curios, which, if costly, ari 
limited; and the most popular agitation is that against 
the big European houses which ministcrs build for them- 
selyes. Wealth is thus not absorbed, and is more ready 
for investment in remunerative labour. The last reason 
which occurs to the mind of a traveller with comparatiyi ly few 
opportunities for forming opinions is the equality of manners in 
all classes. Rich and poor are alike courteous, It is not pos- 
sible to distinguish employer from labourer by their behaviour ; 
all are clean; all are casy; all are restrained. The governor 
1 ts his child go the common school, and sit next to the chill 
of the casual labourer, certain that his child will pick up no 
bad manners, and get no contamination in thought or in 
person. ‘This equality enables rich and poor to mect as 
friends, and gifts can pass without degradation. The rich 
nobles in the country, just as the university men whom we 
met in Tokio, are thus able to give to those whom they know 
to be in need, and friendship becomes the.channel of charity. 
The question is, will this survive the introduction of the 
industrial system? It is possible that some may, and that 
Japan may teach the West how to deal with the poor. 


No one knows how much of that force L owe to 
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MR. WALTER BESANT AT HOME. 
A Noveuist oN LITERATURE. 

Tur first place in the Young Man for August is given 
to the interview with Mr. Walter Besant, who, according 
to his interviewer, carries with ease his fifty-five years 
and his thirty books. <A genial, fatherly, practical man, 
he would rather spend his time in doing useful work and 
making people happy in this world. than in speculating 
He has several hobbies, amongst others 
that of collecting autographs, and he keeps the signa- 
tures of everybody neatly tied up in bundles, 

THE PRIZES OF LITERATURE. 


Speaking of the Authors’ Society and the earnings of 


literary men, Mr. Besant makes the following assertion as 
to the prizes of literature: 

I cannot make people belicve that there is such a thing 
existing as literary property. When, for instance, I stated 
that over fifty people in this country and in America were 
making more than a thousand a year by literature, my estimate 
was absolutely derided. We have since then ascertained that 
hundreds of people are making over a thousand a year by 
literature of various kinds; at least thirty in this country 
glone are making over two thousand ; at least six or seven are 
making over three thousand; and [ should say that at least 
one or two are this year making not less than four thousand. 
In every profession a thousand a year is a prize; two or three 
thousand a year is a great prize. From the peculiarity of the 
literary profession there can never b+ muy great 
prizes at the same time; but there will always be opportunity 
for everybody, and there is plenty of room at the top. 

MR. BESANT’S OUTPUT. 

No doubt this is true, but it is frightfally erowded at 
the bottom. Speaking of his own experience as a writer, 
Mr. Besant said that he wrote eleven novels in collabora- 
tion with James Rice, eleven by himself since, besides 
four books on French literature, two books on London, 
and a couple of biographies. He has written no fiction 
for the last nine months, but is engaged for two years to 
come. He is to begin a new novel as soon as he returns 
from America this autumn. He dictates nothing, but 
writes all with his own hand; typewriting, he says, 
is like talking through a box. He writes everything 
three times over. 

CONTEMPORARY FICTION, 

Speaking of the novels of the present day, he main- 
tains that the novels produced by Bentley, Chatto, Mac- 
millan, and Longman are far superior as an average to 
anything that has ever been done before. Speaking 
of contemporary romance writers, he says :— 

I am sure that in fifty years time the world will put 
Stevenson, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, and Barrie— 
who to my mind are, intellectuilly, our four best living 
writers—on a level with any writers of fiction we have had, 
Especially I admire Kipling—I love Kipling—he is a real 
genius, that fellow. Barrie is a beautiful writer. Stevenson 
at his best is a wonderful writer—only he has got to be at his 
best. Apart from these men, we must not forget that Black- 
more wrote “ Lorna Doone,” that Black wrote * The Daughter 
of Heth,” which to my mind is one of the finest novels in the 
language—and, I would add, that Rider Haggard wrote 
“She,” which as a piece of pure imagination is almost without 
parallel, 

‘Lhe modern novelist has at least a stimulus which his 


> 4 
ol these 


predecessors never possessed owing to the expansion of 


the English-speaking world. 
TO LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 
When asked concerning the pursuit of literature as a 
profession, we read as follows :— 
“JT should strongly recommend the young writer,” Mr. Besant 
continued, “to keep himself independent cf literature,—tu 
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follow some profession, to become a journalist, or do anything 
in order to be independent. Because, to be dependent on 
literature, unless you are a very good man indeed, means a 
most wretched life.” In illustration of this Mr. Besant told 
me of a case, which came under his own observation, of a 
young man who started with very good prospects indeed. He 
brought out a book which was very well reviewed, and very 
well received, but being his first book he did not make much 
money out of it. Having begun life as a clerk in the City (his 
father was a clerk before him) he did not know much of the 
world or society ; consequently, his range was limited, and his 
second book was quite a failure. “Since then,” said Mr. 
Besant, “he has been living(!) by literature. ‘Two or three 
years ago, when I last heard of him, he was receiving from 
fifty to seventy shillings for a noyelette of thirty thousand 
words, and was living with his wife an children on an income 
of less than a pound a weck. Now, if he had kept bis berth in 
the City and bided his time, he might have beeome a successful 
writer. But to cast yourself on the sea of literature, in most 
cases means certain wreck.” Mr. Besant certainly has prac- 
tised what he preaches. His first novel in partnership was a 
success; every one afterwards he has been 
sucees=ful all along, but not until six or seven years ago did 
he feel justified, he told me, in giving up a post worth three 
hundred a year, “TI did not like to be on the sea of letters 
without any kind of anchorage. Three hundred a year is at 
least bread and cheese; with that you can be independent, and 
not oblized to write for a pittance.” 
THE PEOPLE’S PALACE. 

Mr. Besant was evidently in a very genial mood, and 
not even the comparative failure of the People’s Palace 
could disturb his optimistic mood. He said he was not 
satisfied on all points, but he was satisfied on some :— 


Was 2 


SUCCESS 5 


The educational side is splendid, thanks to Mr. Low, the 
head of that departmeat, and the musical side is very fine 
indeed. It wants at this moment, above all things, a head like 
Sir Edinnid Currie, who would be always there directing and 
watching it; and I[ think on the recreative side it is languish- 
ing for want of such a head. Also, [ wish that the Library 
could be ke: t up with greater liberality. The place wants an 


income of two thousand a year more than it has got. 


The Burning of Servetus. 

Mr. C. W. Suretps, in the Presbyterian Reform Review 
for July, publishes a long, carefully written article on the 
Trial of Servetus, with the object of proving, first, that 
Servetus got very little more than he deserved, and, 
secondly, that Calvin was not to blame for his burning. 
Calvin’s idea was that justice might have been satisfied if 
Servetus had been beheaded. Mr. Shields says :— 

The grounds of this dreadful sentence have now been 
plainly revealed to us. Here was no ecclesiastical court of the 
Presbytery intent on defining heresy against orthodoxy within 
the breadth of a hair; but the highest tribunal of the republic 
set for the defence of justice, order and virtue. And the 
offences charged and proved were not theological errors 
against the five points of Calvinism, but sins against the 
essential Christian faith, together with political crimes such 
as are still defined in our laws and punished by our courts; 
blasphemy, so shocking to both civilians and divines that it 
seemed to shake the very foundations of society; sedition, 
which was already breeding schism, tumult and revolution in 
the city; and conspiracy, of which there was evidence enough 
in the Council itself as the trial proceeded. In a word, it was 
neither zeal for orthodoxy nor devotion to Calvin whic!) 
prompted the majority of the judges to order the funeral pyre 
with which his name has ever since been associated. It was 
simply their fixed determination to be rid of a pestilent fanati. 
who lad embroiled Geneva in anarchical strife, who had 
been outlawed in every country of Europe which he had 
entered, and who was at last condemned by the united voice 
of Catcolie and Protestant Christendom as an enemy to the 
whole existing civilisation. , 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. ' 


y Tue SCANDINAVIAN Nove.ist AT Home. 


Mrs. Tweepte, who gives the account of Ibsen, printed 
in another page, contributes also to Zemple Bar her 
impressions of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 

Here is her description of the great novelist :— 

THE MAN AS HE LOOKS. 

Bjérnson is a big man of powerful build. His well-knit 
form denotes great physical strength, and his splendid head 
signifies great mental power. The face is curiously round, and 
the high cheek-bones and massive jaw have a peculiarly nor- 
thern air. From his broad brow he wears his hair brushed 
straight up. The hair is now almost white, although it was 
red in his youth, and he still has great quantities of it. As he 
moves his head in his emphatic speech, the massive mane of 
hair moves and shakes and reminds one of a shaggy lion. His 
face is clean-shaven except fora small pair of reddish whiskers. 
He is a fine-looking man with his burly build and keen pierc- 
ing blue eyes.. He is very short-sighted, and is never seen 
without spectacles. He hasa very determined thin mouth with a 
kindly smile, very characteristic of the man, who is stern and 
grave and very tender-hearted. 

HIS LOVE OF MUSIC. 

Bjornson is devoted to music; although no performer him- 
self, he is passionately fond of listening. 

“Nothing gives me keener enjoyment than listening to good 
music. Music I believe elevates the soul, instead of degrading 
it, as Leo Tolstoi would make us think. Anyway, music to 
me is happiness, relaxation, aye, and inspiration. Much of my 
best work has been written after listening to good music.” 

Several of his poems have been set to music by his friend 
and compatriot Grieg, and Bjérnson has even written oratorio 
to Grieg’s music, with great success. Although Bjornson has 
travelled much, he has only once been in England, and that 
was only for a week many years ago. 

“Perhaps I may go again some day, for I am an apostle 
of Herbert Spencer’s and a great reader of your literature, 
although I speak the language very badly. I am over sixty, 
and I am too old to make new friends, more especially when 
do not talk their language. Besides, I have still a great deal 
of work to do before [ dic, and not much time to do it in. My 
work is my life; the more work [ have in hand the happier I 
am. Music is my amusement and digging is my recreation. 
You smile when I say digging is my recreation ; but it is so. 
Your Gladstone fells oaks; I dig witha spade, and IT am much 
prouder of having my name on a spade than in a book.” 

He works with his own hands at his charming home at 
Gudbrandsdal, and he is very proud of having managed to 
bring into cultivation what was once only a crop of stones. 

“ You see I was brought up among our peasantry. My father 
was a parson, and I too was intended forthe Church. Strangely 
enough my first literary productions were hymns; but that 
was very many years ago”; and he ndded, “I think the most 


sang and charming life is to be found in the simple peasant: 


ome. So-called educated society is not real, it is thoroughly 

artificial, artificial to the heart’s core.” ; 
HOW HE WORKS. 

Of his method of working Mrs. Tweedie gives the 
following account :— 

When the household is settled and things have assumed the 
usual routine, Bjérnson writes all the morning until about 
two o’clock, at which hour. the family dines, and after that 
he considers the chief part of his day’s work is done. He 
is not at all methodical and tidy like Ibsen; but then he 
has not so much time on his hands; his whole life is a rush 
from morn to night. 

Bjornson always likes to be alone when he is writing, and in 
each of his little country seats he has his own writing-room 
and large plain table. He thinks out all his scenes and 
situations, and even decides upon the conversations of his 
characters before he puts pen to paper, and during all this 
planning and arranging of his chapters he always walks 
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about. Up and down, backwards and forwards he trudges, 
muttering to himself; but when he has once decided on chapter 
and verse, he sits down and dashes it off with great rapidity, 
resulting in some very untidy and illegible MS., about which 
some very curious stories are told. But for his wife, the 
printer would probably never decipher what he writes; but 
Fru Bjornson copies nearly everything for her husband, then 
he corrects and alters it, and she copies it all over again before 
it goes to press. She is of the greatest assistance to him in 
this way. How many wives have helped their husbands in 
their work, receiving no individual thanks from the world 
outside, but happy and content in their husbands’ reflected. 
glory! . 

Mrs. Tweedie bids fair to make her name as a con- 
tributor to magazine literature. 


Hamlin Garland: a Western Novelist. 

In the Literary Northwest, Mrs. Bird devotes the first 
paper to “ Hamlin Garland,’ whose novel she regards as 
a new power in literature, whose theories of art ar 
wholly antagonistic to the English old school docu- 
ments. She says :— 

Hamlin Garland is a realist or veritist. He believes that 
there should be no plot in a novel or drama; that authors 
should deal simply with character. While Crawford describes 
the growth of love and its effect upon character as an oyer- 
mastering passion to which eyery other emotion bends, Garland 
takes any scene,- however homely, that contains dramatic 
situations, and describes it exactly as it might haye happened 
in real life, regarding love as one of the numberless incidents 
of life, and therefore assigning to it a subordinate place. 
Garland regards W. D. Howells as the greatest novelist of th« 
Realistic school, but he recognises no master save life and no 
criterion save truth. W. D. Howells’s “An Undiscovered 
Country ” was a revelation to our author, and reached him in 
«a novel manner. He saw it on the stand of a country book- 
seller, and inquired about it. The storekeeper had bought it. 
supposing it was a book of travels, and was much disappointed 
to find that it was an unsaleable novel. Garland took it and 
read it. ‘To him it still seems so fresh, so modern, so original, 
that he regards the reading of that story as an epoch in his 
life. 

This is Mrs. Bird's description of the novelist’s 
appearance :— 

About the average height, broad-shouldered and muscular, 
with grayish-brown eyes, brown hair and beard, he has the 
unassuming air of a student and man of letters. He is easy ot 
approach, his manners are winning and voice persuasive. His 
age igs about thirty-three years, and he is still a bachelor. 
whimsically excusing himself from the bonds of matrimony by 
declaring that he cannot afford to marry till we reach the 
single-tax millennium. As a lecturcr, his manner is unem 
barrassed and conversational rather than rhetorical, while th« 
matter contained in his lectures is striking and original. His 
recitations of his own poems and of scenes from his novels are 
exceedingly happy, and display his magnetic power more than 
as a lecturer. As one would naturally surmise from his novels, 
he is fond of athletic sports, can pitch a ball with the curves 
of a professional, knows how to manage a boat or a bicycle with 
skill, and is a fearless rider. 

The most sceptical pessimist cannot deny that, in his four- 
fold career as lecturer, essayist, poct and novelist, Hamlin 
Garland has made a profound impression upon the West, nor 
that he is the most ardent and enthusiastic writer of the school 
of veritists. He is the forerunner, the awakener, the messenger 
who proclaims the springtime of a Western literature. 


JuniaAN Hawtnorne describes the banquet of royal 
beauty which is spread by the “ Lady of the Lake at the 
Fair” at Chicago in Lippincott’s Magazine. He says that 
on an average he walked fifteen miles every day he spent 
at the exhibition. 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 
Tue Poet at Home. 


Mrs. Atec Tweepie has an interesting article in 
Temple Bar upon the two great Scandinavians—Henrik 
Ibsen and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. In the early months of 
the present year Mrs. Tweedie called upon Ibsen at his 
own house in Christiania, and interviewed him there for 
the benefit of the readers of Temple Bar, 

IBSEN AS HE Is, 

She says :— 

The doctor is a small man, thick set—one might almost say 
stout in build. His head is splendid. The long white hair is 
a tangled mass of glistening locks. It is brushed straight up 
from an unusually high forehead, and stands out as a sort of 
frame to the face; indecd, the face is completely framed by 
white hair, for Ibsen wears whiskers and a beard under the 
chin, the chin itself and upper lip being clean shaven. By 
this arrangement the mouth is clearly visible—and it is a very 
curious mouth. The upper lip is short, and the mouth is so 
thin and decided that the top lip hardly shows at all. The 
mouth is very determined, with a pleasant smile when talking. 
He always wears glasses; and whether from their use or from 
short-sightedness, the eyes themsclyes are somewhat sunken, 
and much hidden by the shaggy eyebrows. It is a keen face, 
not actually handsome, but impressive, and denotes power and 
penetration. 

She also adds that he wore a complete suit of shiny 
black, with a double-breasted top-coat, some of the 
buttons of which were the worse for wear. His tie was of 
white satin. In manner he is very quiet and reserved, 
speaking German very slowly and deliberately. He is of 
German descent, and very sympathetic with Germans, 
although he thinks Norway the most lovely country in 
the world. 

WHAT HE THINKS OF ENGLAND. 

He has never been in England, nor does he intend to go, 
because he does not speak the language, and, therefore, 
has not the means of penetrating the heart of the people, 
which is the one thing he desires. Yet he says he should 
very much like to go to England— 

Secause English people and English books interest me 
strangely; more especially I would like to see your old men. 
In all other countries the best work is done by men between 
forty and fifty years of age; in England, the best work is done 
by much older men, and a man of seventy or cighty is often 
still in his prime. I would like to see such men as Gladstone 
and Salisbury, Herbert Spencer and Tennyson. 

IIS MODE OF WORK. 

Mrs. Tweedie says that Ibsen is almost as neat and as 
faddy as an old maid. Everything was in its place, and 
all the MSS. were fastened up in elastic bands. He is 
always punctual to a second; writes a clear neat hand, 
walks and moves slowly, and is never in a hurry. He 
takes sone two years to write a play, and he writes it out 
so often that, when it is finished, not a line of the original 
often remains. Tie is absolutely uninfluenced by the 
bustle and turmoil that he sees all round about him. As 
to his habits, Ibsen said that he was getting lazy, and 
did not read much. He looked over the papers every 
day, and read a book now and then, 

SOME ODD HOUSEHOLD GoDs. 

By the side of the ink-pot, on the table on which he 
writes his book, there stands a little tray, and on that 
tray one of the small earved wooden bears so common in 
Switzerland. Beside it was a little black devil, holding a 
match, and two or three tittle cats and rabbits in copper, 
one of the former of which was playing a violin. Mrs. 
Tweedie asked Ibsen what was the meaning of the strange. 
group. He replied :— 
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“T never write a single line of any of my dramas without 
having that tray and its occupants before me on the table. I 
could not write without them. It may seem strange—perhaps 
it is; but I cannot write without them,” he repeated; * but 
why [ use them is my own secret,” and he laughed quietly. 

His writing-room is bare and very unpretentious. The 
drawing-room and dining-room are covered with pictures 
which he carries about with him wherever he goes. Mrs. 
Tweedie says what is surcly an exaggeration—that [bsen 
has probably male more money with his pen than any 
other writer. 

For a sketch of Ibsen’s life, and the struggles by which 
he rose to his present position, readers must refer to the 
facts in Temple Bar. Ibsen now lives very quietly, taking 
no part in politics. After his morning work is done, he 
takes a little walk before dinner. After dinner, which is 
at three, he strolls down to the hotel, where he sits down 
to coffee or beer, and reads the news papers for an hour 
or two. 

Last year his son Sigurd married 1 jérnson’s eldest 
daughter, and last month the two eminent Norwegians 
became grandfathers. 


Mr. Edmund Yates. 

Mr. Epmunp YAres is the subject of an illustrated 
interview in the Strand Magazine, which contains the 
usual allowance of views of the house in which the sub- 
ject dwells. It was first intended that Mr. Yates should 
enter the Church, but when he was sixteen years old he 
entered the Missing Letter Department of the General 
Post Office, and remained there exactly a quarter of a 
century. These were days, he says, of real happiness :— 

“T did not want to sit at the Post Office all my life.” said 
Mr. Yates, “and I began to look about me for a fresh pasture 
where fame might be gathered. It was the reading o 
‘Pendennis’ that suggested journalism, and my first real etfort 
was asct of verses—the idea for which came as I sat in the 
family pew in chureh !—which were accepted by Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, the proprietor and editor of Ainsiroi th’s Magazine. 
My first paid engagement was on the Court Journal, at the 
munificent salary of £1 a-week!” Work soon began to come 
in. The young author's talent was recognised and his pen 
appreciated and paid for. His hours were respectable—ten till 
four—at the Post Office, but they were drawn out into the early 
( ‘ His pen was 





hours of the morning in his anxiety to sueceed. 
soon employed in all the leading newspapers and periodicals cf 
the day, and he beeame dramatie eritic of the Daily News. 
His first novel was “ Broken to Harness.” He was editor of 
Ti maple Bar at the time, and having failed to tind an asthor to 
write a serial, buckled to bimself, the result being a work 
of excellent merit—followed by such dramatic productions as 
“ Black Sheep,” “ Wrecked in Port,” “The Forlorn Hope,” ete. 
Madame Blavatsky. 

In the June number of “The Proccelings of the 
Psychical Research Society ” Dr. ftichard Hodson replies 
to Mrs. Besant and Mr. Sinnett in a paper entitled “* The 
Defence of the Thcosophist.” Speaking of Madame 
Blavatsky, he says: 

With her keen insight into human nature, she was well 
aware that whatever prepossessions I had at the out-et of my 
investigation were distinctly in her favour, and in the last 
interview which I had with herself and Colonel Oleott she 
declared that the Brotherhood was unwilling that the world 
should at this time believe in their existence, that [ had, in 
fact, been practically guided by the Brothers themselves, that 
she knew I had done the most possible for her sake, that there 
was no alternative but for me to resch the conclusion which I 
had reached, that it was partly the result of her own bad 
Karma, that she deserved the fate which had overtaken her, 
but thet scme day in the far distant fature I might come to 
believe that after all she was innocent. 





With me personally, 
face to face, she was courageous unto the last. 
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M. DE BLOWITZ AS ARCHANGEL, 
By A WorsHIPPER. 

In McClure’s Magazine for July, Mr. W. M. Fullerton 
gives us an illustrated character sketch of the one great 
man left in Europe since the fall of Prince Bismarck. 
Mr. Fullerton, faithful to the principles laid down in our 
character sketches of describing a man, not as he seems 
to his enemies at his worst moments, but as he seems to 
himself at his best, paints M. de Blowitz as little short 
of an archangel. 

HIGH FALUTIN’. 
~ Mr. Fullerton says that M. de Blowitz is the creator 
of a special environment, and is in himself in his own 
way a fizal cause. He is one of the men who have con- 
tributed most to the shrinkage of this planet, and he is 
besides one of the most individualistic of contemporary 
institutions; he is more powerful than any of the diplo- 
matists; the Zimes at its best is only the accidental pro- 
jection, a kind of chronic double of himself. He is a large 
man; he likes large air, large rooms, large landscapes, and 
large and general ideas; in fact, if he shrinks the world 
much more he will have to go to a larger planet in which 
to find room for his capacious personality. All this, of 
course, we were prepared to hear, but it does somewhat 
stagger even the most obliging of believers to be told that 
M. de Blowitz eternally lives in the air of a journalistic 
City of God; such, however, is Mr. Fullerton’s assertion, 
and we, of course, are all very glad to hear it. He 
describes M. de Blowitz’s life at home and at his seaside 
retreat on the Norman coast. 
THE GREAT MAN IN PARIS. 

Here is Mr, Fullerton’s description of his hero’s daily 
life in Paris :— 

The people who come to see him—the deputies, the ministers, 
the ambassadors, the writers, the artists, the simple gens du 
monde—come more often not to his office, but to his warm and 
hospitable home. Here, in one of the streets that wind about 
the Star Arch at the head of the Champs Elysées, he receives 
all the world, rather as the charming gentleman than the 
historic journalist de Blowitz. The centre—I must add the 
admired centre—of a devoted family circle, he discourses at 
his dinner-table of the serious events of the day, volubly, 
picturesquely, and with conviction. Yet he is always ready to 
listen, and even to alter his opinions at a moment’s notice, 
though that notice must be good. While he himself makes the 
coffee, the talk becomes less exacting and more general. 
Often he tells you of his pictures, and points out to you the 
panels set into the wall of the room, works of his friends, great 
canvases by M. Clairin or Mme. Sarah Bernhardt; and one, a 
sunny vieay of the Norman house on the cliff, by M. Duphot. 
After dinner in the private study, with its high walls covered 
with paintings and souvenirs and autograph photographs of 
the greatest names of France, you smoke in the arms of your 
easy-chair, the wood fire burning brightly in an ample 
chimney; while your host, propped by divan cushions, and 
with one leg curled under him, drops grandly into pleasant 
reminiscences. One has visions of Bagdad. After an hour 
like this, you wonder when M. de Blowitz works. But he has 
been working all the time. He has been thinking in one half 
of a very capacious brain and talking from another. The 
chances are that he will have planned a column article for the 
Times newspaper, left you fora half hour to rummage in his 
books while he dictates the article, telephoned for his carriage 
to await him at nine o’clock in the court below, and asked you 
to accompany him to the opera—all before he has finished his 
cigar. But then the cigar is a remarkably good one, and 
knows not, as is the case with ambassadorial nicotine, the 
protective customs of France. 

H.M. KING BLOWITZ AND HIS COURT. 

At the seaside he has constructed a residence in 

which he can live the ideal tranquil existence of an 
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English country gentleman. But M. de Blowitz could 
not support existence in that fashion all day, so he 
varies its monotony by holding a little court on the 
seashore :— 


Towards three o’clock in the afternoon, indeed, almost daily, 
M. de Blowitz has an amiable habit. He walks down with 
members of his family, and the guests who are staying with 
him, to the pretty bathing-cabins, in front of which stretches an 
improvised awning, and, picturesque in his coloured flannels, 
he sits himself down with a cigar to watch the bathers. He, 
the most distinguished of European critics, is here and now 
the object of many curious and admiring obsewations. He 
holds here a little court on the shingle beach. Brightly 
dressed women gather to him from every point of the compass ; 
while he who has his emissaries in every quarter of the world, 
and whose subtle influence is felt at cach episode of the 
European movement, gives himself up with pardonable indul- 
gence—under the ample umbrella—to the pretty trifles of glib 
women’s charm and chatter. Before he has enjoyed enough, 
and obedient to one of those harmless devices in which well- 
taught men of the world often indulge, he retires from this 
charmed and, as I can affirm, charming circle, and climbs to 
the great villa on the cliff. There are letters to be written 
and telegrams to be sent to Paris, and perhaps an article 
meditated during the afternoon. 


Flies and Infection. 


SurGHonN- GENERAL Sirk Witt1aAM Moors, in the 
Medical Magazine for July, publishes an article on “ Flies 
and Disease,” which is not very pleasant reading. He 
says :-— 

I cannot avoid thinking, that one medium by which diseases 
are spread, has been regarded with too much indifference, or 
has been altogether ignored. This is the dissemination of 
diseases by flies. 


In proof of this he begins by telling us that on one 
occasion— 


A dead dog was thrown into a ditch in the parish of Cortal, 
and left there. The carcass was soon covered with flies, which 
then spread over the place, an epidemic of anthrax being the 
consequence. 


Among the diseases which he believes are spread by 
flies, especially in the East, are leprosy, mange, cholera, 
and ophthalmia, and worms in the nose is another horrible 
disease which flies convey from camels to human beings. 
Sir William Moore writes chiefly concerning the plague 
of flies in India— 


In most Indian towns when exposed for sale the meat is 
black with clustered flies, and a fly may have recently come 
from something not less dirty and disgusting than the evacua- 
tions of a cholera-stricken person. In India, especially during 
famine seasons, I have seen cholera-stricken persons on the 
road sides surrounded by flies. Sawtschenko has investigated 
this subject. He found that in the bowels and excrement of 
common flies, fed with pure culture of cholera, the bacilli 
could be demonstrated as late as the fourth day. Similar 
results were obtained when flies were fed on cholera excre- 
ment. Also that when flics were fed upon sterilised broth, 
after the bacilli had been supplied to them, immense quantities 
of bacilli were found, indicating that they had multiplied in 
the body of the flies. 

That ophthalmia is spread by flies there can be no manner 
o? doubt. Every traveller in the East must have seen people 
walking or sitting about with inflamed eyes, not even troubling 
to brush the flies away which swarm round the eyes. This is 
especially the case with children. 

Unfortunately, Sir William Moore does not seem to 
have any suggestion to made as to how the flies can be 
prevented doing their evil work. 
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VERDI AT HOME. 

TueE Gartenlaube (Heft 7) contains an interesting article 
on Verdi by Herr Woldemar Kaden, who paid a visit to 
Verdi-Land, and now gives us a picture of Verdi as a 
man—Verdi at home. 

BIRTH. 

Those who travel from Piacenza to Bologna, says the 
writer, pass close by Verdi’s home, for the white villa of 
Sant’ Agata lies not far from Roncole and Busseto, 
Roncole is a poor little hamlet occupied by some 1,200 
peasants, but it was in this miserable nest that a young 
couple settled down at the beginning of the century and 
contrived to earn an existence—the husband by selling 
sugar, coffee, etc., to the peasants, and his wife by 
spinning. Here on Oct. 9, 1818, Joseph Fortunin 
Francois Verdi, as the register has it, was born. 





EARLY TRAINING. 

There do not seem to be any very authentic stories of 
any marvellous musical proclivity on the part of the 
child, but his biographers are pleased to relate that he, 
like Mozart, heard music in the rustling of the waters 
and the trees, and learnt his first sweet melodies from the 
birds. It is certain, however, that the inhabitants of 
Roncole, like other people all the world over, sought 
consolation in music, and that the work of consolation ia 
this instance was performed by the old schoolmaster, who 
was organist at the church, or by an itinerant violinist 
who played at the door of Verdi's home and made a deep 
impression on the boy. A touching story is told o! the 
master, thirty years later, after he had founded his villa 
at Sant’ Agata, discovering the old violinist playing at his 
gate, and he still remembers with gratitude the poor 
musician who not only roused his musical gifts, but 
counselled his father to put him to mnusie.  Verdi’s 
training was begun on a wretched instrument which the 
father managed to acquire out of his small savings from 
a neighbouring priest; but of this piano more anon. 
When he was ten he was already organist at the church, 
and the organ on which he played still remains as a relic 
of these days, while some hieroglyphic inseriptions on the 
beams, cut by the boy with his pock:t-kuife, further 
testify to his early performances in the church. 

SANT’ AGATA. 

From this little church an1l its old organ to Sant’ 
Agata is a far cry. The villa which is Verdi’s present 
home was purchased in 1849, but since then it has been 
gradually rebuilt, and many additions have been made to 
it, until it has developed into a charming and inviting 
whole. Here its owner passes six months of the year (the 
other half is generally spent at Genoa) with only a few 
peasants for neighbours. Many must indeed wonder how 
he came to choose such an insignificant site and such 
monastic-like seclusion for his home; but for Verdi the 
jand of his birth and of his childhood has a strange 
fascination. The house is surrounded by garden, park, 
and vineyard. But it is of his horses that the composer 
is especially proud, the breed hie favours most being named 
after him. He is also passionately fond of flowers, and 
at five o’clock in the morning he may be seen walking in 
his garden and talking to the old gardener, or cutting 
flowers for the table. At seven he takes his c¢:fé-au-lait, 
and at half-past ten the bell rings for a more substantial 
breakfast. At two he betakes himself to business, and 
writes and reads till five, which is the dinner hour. 
After dinner he walks in fields and meadows till sunset, 
and ends the day by a game at billiards or some similar 
amusement. But all this is changed when the spirit 
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moves him to create. Then the Erard piano, which is 
sometimes unopened for years together, has to be tuned, 
and for hours at a time the instrument resounds under 

the hands of the composer. 

THE MUSICAL MERCHANT AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

Verdi's bedroom in the basement of the villa is a large 
apartment in which the furniture is arranged so as to 
form a screen and divide the room in two. One half thus 
serves as It is decorated with many valuable 
souvenirs, the favourite, perhaps, being the oil painting 
which represents Antonio Barezzi, the dealer in drugs, 
ete., at Busseto, and Verdi’s only patron. The name of 
Barezzi will always be honoured in the history of Italian 
music, and Verdi's becoming an apprentice in his house 
was one of those happy accidents which show that behind 
the herring-barrels and sugar bags fate was on the watch 
for genius. Barezzi was not only a flautist in the eathe- 
dral, but he could play the clarionet, the French horn, 
and the ophicleide, and he had some knowledge of other 
wind instruments. Moreover, he was the president of a 
philharmonie society which rehearsed in his house, and 
had for conductor the organist of the church. Here 
Verdi was happy, and it may be imagined that he was 
in a sea of delight when Barezzi’s Vienna piano by 
Fritz was placed at his service. Barezzi’s daughter, 
Margherita, was also something of a pianist, and Verdi 
and she played duets together, the two ending with 
inarriage, but in 1810 Verdi lost his young wife. His 
second wife, who is still living, was a famous singer in 
the first Verdi operas. 
THE 


a study. 


TWO OLD PIANOS. 


Besides numerous portraits by modern masters, many 
old prints and drawings ornament the walls of the villa. 
There is also a fine library, where everything is beau- 
tifully arranged and made accessible to visitors without 
the vain hand of the owner to guide them; but it is the 
two old pianos which are the most interesting monu- 
ments preserved by the composer. The terrible spinet 
on which he had his first lessons, and over which he 
got into such a temper that he was found smashing it to 
pieces because he could not find a certain chord on it, 
would have an interesting story to tell could it but 
make itself intelligible. Meanwhile its restoration after 
Verdi’s passionate outbreak is explained by an extra- 
ordinary inscription. It runs somewhat as follows :— 

I, Stephen Cavaletti, restored these jacks and covered them 
with leather, and added pedals; all of which I do gratis in 
acknowledgment of the good disposition of the boy Giuseppe 
Verdi to learn to play the instrument. and this alone is enough 
to rewar.l me for my trouble. A.D. 1821. 

The Fritz piano of Barezzi stands by its side. 

VERDI AS A POLITICIAN. 

Verdi was once persuaded to take up politics and 
represent a constituency in order to supply the Italian 
Chimber with some much-needed harmouy, as Cavour 
put it. Later he explained his position :— 

T know nothing of polities, but while Cavour was alive, I 
looked at him and voted as he did, feeling sure that if I only 
did as he did, I should not do wrong. Now, since Cavour is 
«one, I don’t understand the other gentlemen, aud I am afraid 
of doing something stupid. 

In the Chamber he sat by his friend Sella, and while 
the latter drew mathematical hieroglyphies, the composer 
amused himself by setting to music some silly phrase or 
other uttered by some honourable member. Several 
such Verdi autographs are in the possession of former 
deputies. 











HUMOUR IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
A CANADIAN CoMPILATION, 

A Toronto school inspector named J. L. Hughes has 
put together in the Cunadian Magazine for July a 
considerable number of good stories. Some of them 
are not new, but most of them are well worth printing, 
for a good story can hardly be told too often. The 
following samples are culled from his paper :— 

OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES AND SUCKLINGS. 

“Who made you?” asked a primary teacher. The little 
girl addressed evidently wished to be accurate in her reply : 
“God made me so long ”—indicating the length of a short 
baby—* and I growed the rest.” 

“Who were the foolish virgins?” brought the prompt 
answer from a wise little girl—* Them as didn’t get married.” 

“ Boys,” said a teacher, “can any of you quote a verse from 
Scripture to prove that it is wrong for a man to haye two 
wives?” He paused, and after a moment a bright boy raised 
his hand. “ Well, Thomas,” said the teacher encouragingly. 
Thomas stood up and said solemnly: “No man can serve two 
masters.” The questioning ended there. 

The words “His Satanic Majesty” occurred in a story 
read in one of the Toronto public schools. “ How many know 
who his Satanic Majesty is?” said the teacher. Several 
hands were raised, and the first pupil named promptly replied, 
“The inspector.” It is encouraging to know that she was a 
very young child. History and Scripture were never more 
thoroughly mixed than by the boy who wrote: “Titus was a 
Roman Emperor—supposed to have written the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; his other name was Oates.” 


SCHOOL BOY SCIENCE. 

Here are a few answers culled at random :— 

“The food passes through your windpipe to the pores, and 
thus passes off your body by evaporation through a lot of 
little holes in the skin called capillaries” “A circle is a 
round straight line with a hole in the middle.” “Things 
which are equal to each other are equal to anything else.’ 
“In Austria the principal occupation is gathering Austrich 
feathers.” “The two most famous volcanoes of Europe are 
Sodom and Gomorrah.” “Climate lasts all the time, and 
weather only a few days.” “Columbus knew the earth was 
round because he balanced an egg on the table.” “Mrs. 
Browning wrote poctry to the pottery geese.” This was 
not complimentary to the Portuguese nor to the teacher's 
method of teaching literature. “The blood is putreficd in the 
lungs by inspired air.” 

SOCTATLOGY, 

A poor boy was asked, “ What is a gentleman?” “A fellow 
that has a watch and chain,” he replied, adding, when he 
saw that his answer was not perfectly satisfactory, “and loves 
Jesus.” “ Medieval is a wicked man who has been tempted.” 
“ A demagogue is a vesscl containing beer and other liquids.” 
“Tom, use a sentence with responsibility in it.’ Tom said: 
“When one suspender button is gone there is a great deal of 
responsibility on the other one.” “ What is a lad?” inquired 
the teacher. A very small girl answered, “ A thing for courting 
with.” “Give the future of drink.” “Present, he drinks; 
future, he will be drunk.” “The plural for pillow?” 
“ Bolster.” “Compare ill.” “Tll, worse, dead.” This recalls 
the answer of the boy who said, “ Masculine, man; feminine, 
woman ; neuter, corpse.” 

POLITICS AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“Who was the first man?” said a Chicago teacher. 
“Washington,” promptly answered the young American. 
“No,” said the teacher; “Adam was the first man.” “Oh, 
well, I suppose you are right,” replied the undaunted patriot, 
“if you. refer to furriners.” “ How did that blot come on your 
copy-book, Sam?” “Ithink it isa tear, Miss Wallace.” “ How 
could a tear be black, Sam?” “ It must have been a coloured 
boy who dropped it,” suggested the reflective Samuel. “ What 
made the tower of Pisa lean?” “The famine in the land.” 
“ Now, children,” said the teacher, “ we haye gone through the 
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history of England—tell me in whose reign would you live if you 
could choose for yourself.” “In the reign of King James,” 
said philosophic Alec, “because I read that education was 
very much neglected in his time.” “Count twenty when you 
are angry before you strike,” said the teacher. “Please, k 
think it is better to count forty if you can’t lick the other 
fellow,” wisely added the cautious Harold. ‘Susan, if I were 
a little girl I would study my lessons,” said the teacher 
reprovingly. “Then I guess you are glad that you ain’t a 
little girl,” shrewdly answered Susan. “If you wish to be 
good-looking when you. grow up you should go to bed early,” 
was the advice of a lady teacher to her class in hygiene. 
Isabel rather rudely ventured to say in reply: “L’speect you 
set up late when you was a girl.” 


A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS. 


Mr. Hughes concludes his paper by the following 
suggestion, which I commend to the attention of English 
teachers :— 

The humour of the schoolroom is too valuable to be lost. 
Every teacher should record the humorous answers and the 
amusing incidents in connection with her class. Teachers’ 
Associations should appoint recorders of humour, to whom all 
teachers should send the merry sketches of their schoolrooms. 
An hour spent in reading these stories in conventions would be 
profitably spent. The publication of a yolume of such stories 
pericdically would enrich the literature of humour. The best 
collection of extraordinary answers yet issued is that prepared 
by Miss Caroline B. Le Row, of Brooklyn, New York. 


Some ENGLISH EXAMPLES. 


There is an interesting addendum to this Canadian 
paper—a few extracts from some samples of the examina- 
tion papers furnished to a writer in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for August, by one of Her Majesty’s inspectors. 'Thes« 
samples of lack of knowledge have all been culled from 
the examination papers of young women from nineteen to 
twenty-one, who wish to obtain certificates as teachers :— 

A girl of twenty-one, fer instance, who when asked from 
what different sources Richard the First obtained money for 
his Crusade, made answer to this effect: “Richard the First, 
surnamed Coeur de Lion, meaning Lion-Hearted, was a very 
powerful king. He obtaincd moncy in various ways for his 
Crusades who travelled a great deal.” From the same quarter 
came the following lucid explanation of the particular causes 
which rendercd Wiclilf's teaching popular: “ Wicliff’s teaching 
became very well known, and was thought a great deal of, and 
no doubt it came in very uscful and the people were very glad 
of it.” 

Sut this is lucidity itself compared with the explanation 
given by one of the candidates of the main principles of 
Wolsey’s foreign and domestic policy: “The main principles 
of Cardinal Wolsey’s foreign policy were the manners in which 
he attacked his enemies. In the siege of Quebee he ascended 
the mountains at dead of night, when his enemies were at rest, 
and took the town at daybreak. His home policy was con- 
ducted in a similar manner.” Another wrote, “ Wolsey was 
found out by Henry, and charged with high treason for 
breaching against the Act of Premunire.” But Hampden 
seems to have been as sore a puzzle as Wicliff or Wolsey. 
“(1) He was one of the Pilgrim Fathers. (2) He was a 
blacksmith who killed a tax-collector for insulting his daughter. 
(3) Te figured very preminently in the reign of James the 
First. He refused to pay ship-moncy and was tried by twelv« 
bishops. He held fast to his own rights, and though he 
suffered the extreme penalty, he conyineed the people that 
James was exacting too large a sum to enrich his own person.” 
One candidate considered the chief battles of the Civil War to 
have been “St. Albans, Edgehill, Bunker’s Hill, and Camper- 
down.” Another wrote, “ Both the Royalist and Parliamen- 
tarian parties in the Civil War suffered from internal dissensions 
because, their baggage being all.swept away, they were pierced 
with cold and hunger.” 
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HOW FRENCH CONVICTS LIVE. 
A Visit to New CALEDonNtmA. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes of July 15th M. Paul 
Mimande contributes a second article on the French 
penal colony of Nouméa, which is even more interesting 
than his first. After a few pages of general reflection on 
the capabilities of the penitent thief, and the danger of 
treating him too leniently, the author describes his visit 
to a Nouméan printing office, where he gave an order for 
visiting cards to a well-dressed gentleman of some fifty 
years of age, who, with an eyeglass perched upon his 
nose, was busily writing “copy.” ‘The next day, when 
passing a café he saw this same individual drinking a 
cocktail. In answer to an amiable smile of recognition, 
M. Mimande raised his hat. “ What on carth are you 
doing,” said the official with whom he was walking; 
“don’t you know that we never return the salute of a 
ticket-of-leave man!” and it turned out that the man 
with the eyeglass was a fraudulent clerk whose sentence 
of ten years’ hard labour had just expired! 

A PARADISE OF CONVICTS, 

The pith of the article is found in a deseription of 
Bourail, a small town entirely peopled by convicts, who 
have gone through the various stages of punishment. 
Here they are allowed to wear the ordinary French blue 
blouse, their hair long, and a beard. Bourail dates from 
1469, and is the second largest town on the Island; it 
lies in a valley, and the houses cluster round the chureh 
spire much as they would in any little old town in 
far-away France. Situated about ten miles from the sea 
and on good land, it contains seven hundred families, 
a population of 1,600 souls, and the traveller as he comes 
down from the hills above the town would find it 
difficult to realise that this is a penal settlement, for as 
he walks along the pleasant road which leads him into 
the valley he meets carts drawn by oxen, prosperous- 
looking labourers in blouses, and hearty strong-looking 
women, sitting Amazon fashion astride upon their horses, 
with whips in their hands, A pretty house displays the 
tricolour flag, and the traveller is soon informed that 
there resides the Commandant. It is from this important 
official that permission to visit Bourail must first be 
sought before any stranger is allowed to put up at the 
Hotel de France, a comfortable hostelry kept by the 
widow of a convict, and where, of course, both the cook 
and waiters are ticket-of-leave-men. 

ITS CAPITAL AND ITS CITIZENS. 

There is only one main thoroughfare, ‘“ But what a street 
itis!” exclaims M. Mimande; the saddler, who boasts that 
he once worked for Victor Emmanuel, is an Italian coiner 
caught and condemned at the Versailles assizes. One of 
his daughters had made a romantic marriage to a young 
government clerk, who for love of his wife procured 
his own transfer to an appointment in New Caledonia. 
His other daughter is married to a man who is work- 
ing out his time: ‘an eclectic father-in-law,’ observes 
the traveller. <A little further up the street is a hair- 
dresser who could once boast of a shop on the Doule- 
vards; he has now to content himself with shaving 
the functionaries of Bourail. The local newspaper 
office is in the same house, and the editor’s misfortunes 
have not destroyed his powers of political satire. 
His paper rejoices in the name of the Bourail Independent. 
The shabby little grocer’s shop is kept by an unfrocked 
priest; the circulating library and stationer’s shop 
belongs to a one time notary, who has a shaven face, and 
is precise and dignified in manner. He is a widower, for 
he murdered his wife. The restaurant is kept by a Chinee 
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who can talk excellent Marseillaise. He has not much to 
be ashamed of, for he is only in trouble for rebellion. 
There is a hospital wherein inhabitants of Bourail can 
procure gratuitous advice and treatment. M. Mimande 
evidently seems to think that the medical arrangements 
of the settlement are those which are in real need of 
reform. The hospital is badly built, and the two 
government doctors are overworked, being incessantly 
on horseback visiting out-stations. As for the Bourail 
police, they have practically nothing to do, and spend 
their time in catching parrots and green pigeons. The 
primary schools are managed by a religious order, 
probably Christian brothers, and the children of the 
Commandant sit on the same benches as those of the 
convicts during school hours. 
NUNS AS MATCHMAKERS. 

M. Mimande gives a curious description of the women’s 
quarter, which is managed by nuns. The lady superior 
is an alert old woman whose kind eyes are not devoid of 
satire. She observed to M. Mimande, “I used to think I 
knew all about the wickedness of the world, but I find 
I was mistaken.” There is a curious system by which 
ticket-of-leave men farming the land round Bourail are 
allowed to seek for wives, the nuns acting as go-betweens. 
Strange to say these unions are said to sueceed better 
than those when the innocent wife has come from France 
with her children te rejoin her convict husband. 

The children born in the colony give very little trouble, 
but a good school is very much wanted for the girls. It 
is to be noted that the commercial success of the small 
farmer-concessionaries round Bourail is quite extra- 
ordinary. The thrift, untiring industry, fertile intelli- 
gence, and resource of the French peasantry are equally 
remarkable under these new conditions in the far Aus- 
tralian seas. Perpetual hope springs in the hearts of the 
most degraded Frenchmen when married to the fertile 
earth, for to him “ distance cannot wither her, nor custom 
stale her infinite variety.” 


The Australian Girl. 

Jutta Nicnonson has a brief paper in the North 
American Review for July upon Australian women, 
which is well written. Its note is that the Australian 
girl is very precocious :— 

Before the English girl has outgrown childish delights the 
Australian is ® woman in miniature, seif-conscious, self- 
confident, not easily abashed, with eyes that long since have 
ceased to look out upon the world with wonder. In a short 
skirt, with a plait down its back, young Australia imitates its 
elders, flirts, falls in love, and, sometimes, reads and writes 


-funny little love-letters in all seriousness. Very youthful, very 


innocent all this in its way, but the way itself strikes one as 
just a little precocious. Like her brother, the Australian girl 
has a say as to what she learns, where [she goes, what she 
wears. In fact, she brings herself up under easy supervision. 
Grown to womanhood, the glitter and glamor of life already 
tarnished in her sight, she is without reserve, possessed of few 
illusions and less sentiment. She has arrived at a very good. 
opinion of herself. 

The Australian wife is uninteresting, her life narrows 
down, she seldom shares her husband’s interests, and is 
full of worrying household cares. The Australian woman 
is not graceful, does not dress well; she is either over- 
dressed or dowdy, and has no artistic sense of the fitness 
of things. Her feet are seldom small, her hands are 
rarely beautiful ; yet she is pretty, ta!l, and well-formed. 
She is vain and somewhat indolent, the serious side of 
life scarcely appeals to her, and she exacts neither obedi- 
ence nor reverence from her children. 
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A CONTEMPORARY OF ST. PAUL'S. 
Tue Story or THECLA. 

In the Church Quarterly Review for July there was a 
long article devoted to Professor Ramsay’s “ The Church 
and Roman Empire before a.p. 170.” The most interest- 
ing part of the review is that in which the account is 
given of Professor Ramsay’s attempt to find the nucleus at 
least of a contemporary story illustrative of St. Paul’s life 
and preaching in Asia Minor. This story he has found 
in the Acts of Paul and Thecla. The nucleus, Professor 
Ramsay thinks, dates as far back as the first century, and 
he has made an attempt to disentangle the original matter 
from the subsequent recasts. The result of his efforts is 
thus summed up by the reviewer :-— 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE APOSTLE. 

After leaving Antioch (of Pisidia) on his first missionary 
journey (Acts xiii. 51), St. Paul took the * Royal Road that leads 
to Lystra”—the new military road built by Augustus to con- 
nect his colonies—until he came to the place where the branch 
route to Iconium diverges. At this point he was met by an 
inhabitant of the latter city, who recognised the Apostle from 
the description which had been given of his personal appear- 
ance—“*a man of small stature, bald-headed, somewhat bow- 
legged, with meeting eyebrows and a rather long nose, full of 

. . ~ > ” n 
grace, at one time like a man, at another like an angel.” To- 
gether they went on to Iconium, and there, in the house of his 
host (Onesiphorus is the name supplied by the reviser), “ there 
was great joy, and bending of knees, and breaking of bread, 
and God’s word concerning temperanve and resurrection.” 

THECLA’S CONVERSION. 

The sermon was overheard by Thecla, the daughter of 
Theocleia, and affianced bride of Thamyris, as she sat at the 
window of her mother’s house close by. Night and day she 
continued to listen, clinging to her place “like a spider ” to its 
web, though she could only catch the words and could not see 
the speaker. Neither her mother nor the women servants, nor 
her betrothed, could move her. In despa‘r Thamyris appeals 
to the magistrate against Paul for corrupting the city and 
interfering between man and woman, and the Apostle is there- 
upon thrown into prison. But Thecla, the same night, by 
bribing the porter of her mother’s house with her bracelets to 
let her out, and the jailer of the prison with a silver mirror to 
let her in, succeeded in penetrating to Paul, and listened again 
to his preaching of “the great things of God.” 

THECLA’S SENTENCE. 

In the morning, when her proceedings were discovered, both 
Thecla and Paul were brought before the magistrate. The 
Apostle was scourged and expelled from the city, the lady was 
questioned why she did not obey her betrothed according to the 
law of the Iconians, and probably (as the account in Pseudo- 
Chrysostom implies) was thcn handed over to her relatives to 
be dealt with. Thecla appears to b> still searching for Paul, 
when, at the entrance to Antioch, Alexander, one of the chief 
men of the place, on seeing her, became enamoured of her, and 
attempted to force himself upon her notice. She resisted. pro- 
claiming herself a stranger, a noble lady of Iconium, and God’s 
handmaiden, and in the struggle the crown upon his head, 
adorned with figures (or as some of the Syriac MSS. better have 
it, “with the figure of Cesar”) fell to the ground. As he was 
exhibiting games to the people, it is obvious that he had an 
official position, possibly even that of high priest of the worship 
of Augustus, and the assault was revenged on Thecla by a 
sentence of exposure to the beasts which thus happened to be 
at hand, a severity resented by the women among the by- 
standers, who cried out, “Ill judgment, unholy judgment.” 
Thecla only claimed to preserve her purity until her martyrdom, 
and was in consequence entrusted to the charge of a lady of 
royal rank, Queen Tryphzna, who received her in plice of a 
lost daughter. From the t:me of Caligula’s accession in 4.p. 37, 
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Tryphna ruled over Pontus jointly with her son, and the heads 
of both of them appear on the coins. 
AN ABORTIVE MARTYRDOM. 

In the account of the martyrdom itself, the historical and 
the legendary are difficult to disentangle. A lioness is the 
cause of Thecla’s immunity from the death to which she had 
been sentenced, by refusing to touch her itself or to permit the 
other beasts to do so, and Thecla, who is yet unbaptized, 
secing a tank full of water, leaps in with the ery, “ Lo, now it is 
time to wash myself: in the name of Jesus Christ for the last 
day (or on the last day) I am baptized.” Anyhow, when the 
more than usually barbarous proposal was made by Alexander, 
to tie Thecla to two savage bulls, and assented to by the 
magistrate, Queen Tryphiena fainted away, and was for the 
moment believed to be dead, In the reaction of horror at the 
result and fear for the consequences—for Tryphena, as we 
have seen, was Cesar’s relative—Alexander implored, and the 
magistrate willingly conceded, Thecla’s release. Whether or 
no the original story left her at Antioch in the household of 
Queen Tryphena, as Professor Ramsay apparently thinks, it is 
not easy to say; all extant forms of the Acts take her first to 
Myra to rejoin Paul, then back to her home at Iconium, and 
lastly, across the hills again to Seleuceia, where also the 
Latin and Syriac versions place her death. 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN ASIA MINOR. 

Professor Ramsay, if we understand him rightly, is of opinion 
that the Acts, thus purged of later growths, are a genuine and 
contemporary record of the experiences of a disciple of St. Paul ; 
and even tose to whom this seems at first sight a conclusion 
too startling for acceptance cannot well decline, on the 
evidence, to admit at least a first century origin. Were the 
facts not to be literally true, they would yet be typical of the 
surroundings, and expressive of the thoughts, of the generation 
to which St. Paul preached, and throw a welcome light upon 
the social conditions of the country in the first generations 
after Christ. The prominence of women impressed itself 
deeply on the early history of Asia Minor. To trace descent 
through the mother was no uncommon thing. Arrian remarks 


. that while elsewhere men ruled over women, in Asia Minor 


women ruled over men. Nor was the phenomenon confined to 
heathenism ; the Jewish women are specially mentioned in the 

cts of St. Pionius, and Professor Ramsay has called attention 
to the unique appointment of a woman to be archisynagogos at 
Smyrna. At Antioch of Pisidia the women proselytes of high 
rank are the chief class through whose means the Jews effect 
the expulsion of Paul and Barnabas from the city. The 
instances of the daughters of Philip, of the Montanist pro- 
phetesses Prisca and Maximilla, or of the prophetess of whom 
Firmilian of Caesarea tells us that she baptized and consecrated 
the Eucharist, prove that in quasi-Christian, and even in 
Christian, circles the sex had attained something of a similar 
and unusual rank. It ought, therefore, to be no matter of 
surprise to find the same feature in the story of Thecla. 
“Many women” were among those who attended St. Paul’s 
preaching in the house of Oaesiphorus, just as the charge 
which the whole city brought against him was that “he has 
corrupted all our wives.” In the prayer of Thecla, as she 
stood naked in the arena at Antioch, she speaks of the “shame 
of women uncovered in her”; and on the same oceasion the 
sympathy of the women in tne crowd is more than once 
emphasised—expressed at first in wailing words, then in 
casting perfumes on the martyr. 

MRS. GRUNDY RATHER THAN TORQUEMADA. 


The reviewer points out that Thecla was condemned 
to die, not as a Christian, but on account of two charges 
held to be proved against her. The first was one of 
sacrilege, in that she had resisted an attempt to violate 
her made by one who bore for the moment a sacred 
character; the other charge was that of interfering with 
the traditions of society, and upsetting the customs of 
family life. Mrs. Grundy had more to do probably with 
the first persecution of the early Christians than any 
fervent faith in the truths of paganism. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

I notice elsewhere the two papers by Mr. Curzon and 
Mr. Boulger on the “ Crisis in indo-China,” also Lord 
Meath’s “ Plea for Public Playgrounds for the Children,” 
The other articles are readable, but do not call specially 
for notice. 

HOW TO HELP THE SEAMSTRESS. 

Mr. W. H. Wilkins, in an article entitled “ How long, 
O Lord, how long?” says that when, fifty years ago, 
Tom Hood wrote his “ Song of the Shirt,” the seamstress 
earned 24d. an hour; to-day most of them cannot average 
more than 13d. per hour. He says, truly enough, that— 

Until something has been done to place the price of these 
poor women’s labour upon a fair level we cannot hope that they 
will be able by honest toil to lead virtuous and self-respecting 
lives. 

But how to solve this difficulty is the question. He is 
in favour of more factory inspectors, and a vigorous 
attempt to establish a Union among these wretched 
unfortunates. He says: 

What is rather wanted at the present time is that the 
Factory Act as it stands shall be thoroughly carried out, and 
its provisions with regard to women-workers rigidly insisted 
upon. When that is done it will be time to talk about 
amending it. 

The first thing necessary is to largely increase the number 
of inspectors, and to appoint women factory inspectors—not in 
this industry only, but in all industries in which women- 
workers are employed. None but a woman can know a 
woman’s weakness; none but a woman can know a woman’s 
need. What is, therefore, wanted is that a committee should 
be formed of men and women who are interested in this 
question, and so form the nucleus of an organization to protect 
those who are at present unable to protect themselves. In 
connection with such a movement there might also be a 
Benefit Society, which would be useful in cases of sickness 
or distress ; and co- operative works might be started, bringing 
the producer nearer the customer, and so do away with sweaters 
and middlemen. 

THE ESTIMATE OF THE NEGRO. 


Bishop Fitzgerald, replying indignantly to Lord Meath’s 
indictment of the Southern whites for their treatment of 
the Negro, states what could be said on his own behalf 
vigorously enough, and, then, towards the close of his 
paper, sounds the following very uncertain note upon the 
passage :— 

What of the negro’s future? He has faith, music, and 
eloquence. I have never known a negro who was an infidel. 
I have known thousands who believed too much, but not one 
who believed too little. Almost every negro is a natural 
musician. The average negro is more eloque nt than the 
average white man of equal intelligence. Taking the best of 
the negro race, one could hope for almost anything in their 
future. Taking the worst, we might well despair of anything. 
Sweeping generalisations in either direction are deceptive. 
Negroes differ from one another, as white men differ from one 
another. As a whole, God has made no kindlier race. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION. 


Professor Mahaffy discusses this subject in a long 
paper, towards the close of which he thus expresses what 
he regards as the sum of the whole matter :— 

Let us distinguish clearly between technical and liberal 
instruction, even in the highest forms. To begin with a com- 
bination of both at our public schools is perfectly wrong. If 
they really aim at a liberal education, let that be attended to, 


and well-established principles which have 


and upon the old 
centuries. To 


furnished us with cultivated men for many 
allow young boys, or inc yp tent pare nts, to select the topics 
which they fancy useful or entertaining is an absurdity. On 
the other hand, every effort should be made to have higher 
technical schools, not only efficient, but so»managed that lads 
will learn good manners there, and may not be stamped with 
inferiority from a social point of view. ‘To make mere tee = 
nical education as refining as th e othe ‘r is no doubt impossible 
but every effort should, nevertheless, be used to let those wliose 
lives compel them to accept this narrower course sti ill feel the 
truth of the old adage that “ manners maketh man.” 
EVOLUTION IN PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 

Professor St. George Mivart rejoices with exceeding 
great joy upon the progress which Professor Huxley has 
made towards what his critic regards as the true faith. 
He hardly dares to hope, however, that he is right in 
regarding Mr. Huxley’s utterances as a decisive declara- 
tion in favour of the essentially distinct nature of man. 
Professor Mivart thus deseribes his own position :— 

For my own part my conviction grows ever stronger that, 
though corporeally man is but a sort of ape, his intellectual 
nature is so distinct that, thus considered, there is more dif- 
ference between him and the orung than between the latter 
and the ground beneath: its feet. 

But high as he is raised above the rest of Nature, the very 
limitations of his reason, considered in the light of the highest 
ethical aspirations of his being, demand something beyond 
Nature—a Divine Revel: ution. 

This is what the higher races of mankind seem to me to 
have, consciously or unconsciously, sought and striven for, from 
the dawn of history till the advent of Christianity. The aecept- 
ance of that revelation (of course without the surrender of a 
single truth of physical, biological, historical, or any other 
science) is, L believe, the logical outcome of the Theistie corol- 
lary implied by that power of ethical intuition which so foreibly 
responsibilities and the dignity of man. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lady C. Milnes Gaskell writes brightly and slightly 
upon her recent sojourn in the Highlands. Dr. Jessopp 
contributes an admirable short story entitled “ An Inci- 
dent in the Career of the Rev. Luke Tremain,”’a muscular 
Christian, who would have delightel the heart of Charles 
Kingsley. Prince Krapotkin discourses upon “ Recent 
Science” in an article which it is in vain to try to 
summarise. Mr. William Gibson writes on the “ Abbé 
Grégoire,” who declared his faith in Christ in the midst 
of the National Convention at the time of the French 
Revolution. Mr. Worsfold descants on the poetry of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Professor Max-Miiller replies to 
Mr. Sinnett on the subject of “ Esoteric Buddhism,” and 
“ Wyvern” writes knowingly on the “ Art of Household 
Management.” 


proclaims both the 


Women as Volunteers. 

I am glad to see the suggestion that women should form 
Volunteer Corps of their own has met with some consider- 
able degree of interest, and, what is still more valuable, 
has been freely discussed in the press. As a well-known 
lady, who writes under the name of “ Desperando,” says, 
“Regular drill and discipline will do women physically 
a great deal of good, and it is much better that women 
should learn that it is womanly to know how to handle a 
sword and fire a gun, instead of being taught to think 
that true womanliness ‘consists in screaming or fainting 
at the sight of one. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tue August number is very solid, without any article 
that calls very particularly for lengthy notice. 

THE ETHICS OF THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen discusses the question raised by 
Professor Huxley’s famous Romanes lecture at Oxford on 
the combat between the ethical and cosmic nature. Mr. 
Stephen thinks that some more has to be said, and so he 
writes about a dozen pages, leading up to the following 
conclusions :— 

T hold, then, that the “struggle for existence” belongs to 
an-underlying order of facts to which moral epithets cannot be 
properly applied. It denotes a condition of which the moralist 
has to take account, and to which morality has to be adapted, 
but which, just because it is a “cosmic process,” cannot be 
altered, however much we may alter the conduct which it 
dictates. Under all conceivable circumstances, the race has to 
adapt itself to the environment, and that necessarily implies a 
conflicteas well as an alliance. The preservation of the fittest, 
which is surely a good thing, is merely another aspect of the 
dying out of the unfit, which is hardly a bad thing. The 
feast which Nature spreads before us, according to Malthus’ 
metaphor, is only sufficient for a limited number of guests, 
and the one question is how to select them. The use of 
morality is to humanise the struggle; to minimise the suffering 
of those who lose the game; and to offer the prizes to the 
qualities which are advantageous to all rather than to those 
which serve to intensify the bitterness of the conflict. The 
more moral the race, the more harmonious and the better 
organised, the better it is fitted for holding its own. But if this 
be admitted, we must also admit that the change is not that it 
has ceased to struggle, but that it struggles by different means. 
It holds its own not merely by brute force, but by justice, 
humanity, and intelligence, while it may be added, the 
possession of such qualities does not weaken the brute force, 
where such a quality is still required. 


THE RITUALIST’S REPLY TO ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

Canon Knox Little replies to Archdeacon Farravr’s 
denunciation of the Romanising party in the Establish- 
ment by defending almost everything that Archdeacon 
Farrar attacked. In particular, he defends the use of 
confession, and pleads that the best way to maintain a 
steady and increasing enthusiasm for the Church is not 
controversial bitterness, but generous considerateness, 
large allowances for our diversity of views, and Christian 
love :— 

From “none of any manliness and intelligence” adopting 
the “abject thraldrom” of confession and absolution, some of 
the noblest men I have ever known, in every rank from the 
. highest to the lowest, and with intelligence, uprightness, and 
manliness not inferior to the Archdeacon himself, have found 
and find in the use of confession and absolution—as taught 
and sanctioned by the Church of England—gifts of super- 
natural grace, powers to fight against the encroachments of 
sin and a greater nearness to the tenderness and strength of 
Christ. 

SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 

The Rev. Donald Macleod states the case against Dis- 
establishment as strongly as he can. He begins by stat- 
ing facts concerning the past and present of the Church, 
and then:describes its comparative strength in relation to 
other Chiirches, making out that the Establishment has a 
majority over all other communicants and all other 
Protestants inScotland. If so, and if he is right in say- 
ing that the Episcopalian and Roman Catholics, and 
the Original Seceders among the Presbyterians are 
opposed to Disestablishment, how does it come to pass 
that Scotch Disestablishment is within sight ? He replies 
that it would not be in sight if Scotland could be polled 
upon the Church question alone. 
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It would seem that Dr. Macleod is rather disgusted 
‘with Mr. Gladstone for, in the foot-note, he says, “ ‘here 
are few greater curiosities in recent political literature 
than the statements and re-statements, and subsequent 
denials of them all, made by Mr. Gladstone.” 

THE NEW ISLAM. 

Mr. Edward Sell devotes a paper to what he calls “ The 
New Islam,” which is a very earnest attempt on the part 
of some of the most distinguished and cultured of Indian 
Mussulmans to bring Islam into accord with the pro- 
gressive tendencies of the nineteenth century. It is 
curious to know that the liberal spirit of Islam depends 
very largely upon the placing of a comma or a full stop. 
In the Koran it is said that, “ None knoweth its interpre- 
tation but God;” then follows a full stop; the next line 
goes on, “ And the stable in knowledge, say, we believe it, 
It is all from our Lord.” The liberal theologians maintain 
that this ought to read, “ None knoweth its interpretation 
but God and the stable in knowledge,” putting a full stop 
after knowledge, from which it would follow that men of 
intelligence can understand questions which it is com- 
monly supposed that none but God could fathom. 

In the eyes of the New School, the Mohammedan 
common law, or Shariat, is no longer to be considered a 
sacred law incapable of change. A prophet is no longer 
to be immaculate or infallible. The new reformers ex- 
plain away the texts justifying polygamy, concubinage, 
and slavery. In the law they maintain the possibility of 
changing the law of Islam when new conditions require 
new developments, and the teaching of the Koran on 
moral questions is held to be a mere temporary measure. 

THE EVOLUTION OF LIBERAL UNIONISM. 

Sir George Osborne Morgan is not a particularly 
brilliant writer, and it is with some sense of weariness 
that we turn to the discourse under that above heading. 
He has not much more to say than that Liberal Unionists 
are gravitating more and more to the Conservatives, and 
the only bright point in his paper is his remark that 
stranger things have happened in England than the 
appearance of Mr. Chamberlain in the ré/e of a Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister, and, possibly, in that of Earl of 
Birmingham and a Knight of the Garter. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. George Barlow, in his paper on “ French Plays and 
English Audiences,” writes from the point of view of one 
who admires the French players almost as much as he 
despises the English people who go to hear them. Madame 
Darmesteter has a brightly written sketch of “Spring 
in the Woods of Valois.” Mr. J. Rendel Harris replies to 
Dr. Martineau in order to prove—which he does to his 
own satisfaction—that there are certain features in the 
literary structure of the Gospel of Peter which stamp it 
indelibly as an artificial and late product. Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston has a very solid article upon the influence of Les- 
sing on German literature, for German literature, at least 
at the present time, needs more than anything else the ap- 
pearance of another Lessing. Mr. Walter Besant publishes, 
under the title of “ The Associated Life,” his presidential 
speech at the opening of Hoxton™Library. Mr. Besant 
says, “ When, in the history of any city, has there been 
found such a combination, so resolute for culture, as the 
combination of men and women which has raised this 
temple, this sacred Temple of Humanity,”’—which is 
putting it rather high for a Hoxton library institute. Mr. 
Stuart Henry has an article entitled “The Gray and Gay 
Race,” and indulges in a few pages in a pleasant little 
dissertation as to the identity there is between grayness 
and gayness, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


A goop all round number is this, with one or two 
articles everyone will read. I notice elsewhere Admiral 
Hornby’s paper on “The Loss of the Victoria,” Mr. 
Pearson’s “ Answer to some Critics,’ Professor James 
Long’s programme for the salvation of the British farmer, 
and the Rey. Samuel Barnett’s eulogy of Japan. 

THE NEEDS OF THE NAVY, 

Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds has for many long 
years been one of the most persistent of all those who 
have agitated for a stronger navy. He has, however, 
somewhat spoilt his case by exagyerations, of which this 
new article bears considerable traces. Nothing pleases 
him in our navy, and he demands immediately six rams 
of six thousand tons displacement. He concludes his 
article with the following declaration : 

The Naval Defence 
strong as those of the two 
whereas we are dangerously inf 
we have literally and truly no reserve of s] 
THE NORTH POLE. 


our nayy to be as 
strongest naval Powers combined, 
erior to France by itself; and 
ilps or men. 


scheme supposes 








THE WANDERINGS OF 

This is the title of one of Sir Robert Ball’s interesting 
astrouomical articles, It will be news to most people not 
astronomers that the North Pole moves. But it would 
appear, from the observations of Professor Chandler, that 
it does move within a small cireuit. So exact is astrono- 
mical science at the present day that the movement of the 
Pole, which has never been approached within four 
hundred miles, can be accurately observed, even if it only 
moves thirty feet in any direction. ‘lhe following passage 
summarises the result of Prof. Chandler’s observations :— 





In that palewocrystic ocean which Arctic travellers have 
described, wheré the masses of ice lie heaped together in the 
wildest confusion, lies this point which is the object of so 
much speculation. Let us think of this tract, or a portion of 
it, to be levelled to a plain, and at a particular centre let a 
circle be drawn the radius of which is about thirty feet; it is 
in the cireumference of this circle that the Pole of the earth is 
constantly to be found. In fact, if at different times, month 
after month and year after year, the position of the Pole was 
ascertained as the extremity of that tube from which an eye 
placed at the centre of the earth would be able to see the Pole 
of the heavens, and if the successive positions of this Pole 
were marked by pegs driven into the ground, then the several 
positions in which the Pole would be found must necessarily 
trace out the circumference of the circle that has been thus 
described. The period in which cach revolution of the Pole 
around the circle takes place is about 427 days; the result, 
therefore, of these investigations shows, when the observations 
are accurate, that the North Pole of the earth is not, as has 
been so long supposed, a fixed point, but that it revolves 
around in the earth, accomplishing each revolution in about 
two months more than the period that the earth requires for 
the performance of each revolution around the sun, 

LIMITS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Professor Lloyd Morgan’s paper under this title 
describes an interesting scries of experiments conducted 


THE ANIMAL 


by him on very young chickens for the purpose of 


ascertaining whether they learned to eat and drink by 
experience or by intuition. He decides in 
experience. He then proceeds to discuss what animals 
know and what they don’t know. He says:— 

As the animal has, in my view, no power of judging actions 
in relation to a standard of right, no power of appraising 
objects in relation to a standard of beauty, so also it has, I 
conceive, no power of gauging its perceptions and conceptions 
in relation to a standard of truth. For truth is a matter of 
intellectual knowledge, and such knowledge the brutes haye 
not. It lies beyon'l the limits of animal intelligence. 
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He also thinks it probable that they are incapable of 
moral judgment. They have intelligence, but reason fails 
them; reason as he defines it adapts conduct from a clear 
perception of the relationships involyed. Animals act by 
experience, association, imitation, which are the main 
factors of intelligence, not by explanation and inten- 
tional adaptation, which are the goal of reason. 
THOMAS PAINE. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has an essay upon this much- 
abused man, to whose character and career he pays 
tribute not undeserved. Paine was the son of a poor 
Quaker in Thetford, and he was all his life . Quaker, 
minus the orthodox creed, substituting a metaphysical 
dogmatism for the inner light. He was an idealist endowed 
with a strong vein of vigorous common sense. Mr. 
Stephen says he cannot take Paine seriously as a 
philosopher, but he thinks that those who share his 
views may fairly take a pride in some qualities of their 
champion’s. His chief achievement was his clear dis- 
tinctive unveiling of the hitherto masked conviction of the 
masses of his contemporaries. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Gundry, in ea well-informed article, describes the 
causes which lead the Chinese to resent the presence of 
missionaries in China. It is not very surprising that the 
missionaries should have difficulties in a country where 
thirty-seven portions of the human body are named in 
the best work in Chinese Materia Medica as valuable 
contributions to the pharmacopeeia. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson explains the use which the serpent 
makes of its tongue in fascinating its victims. Mr. 
Archer writing on “Plays and Acting of the Season,” 
confines himself to vindicating “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray ” from the criticisms of Mr. George Moore, and 
to a notice of the Comédie Frangaise. 

Longman’s, 

TnHeRE is an interesting paper “ On Leopards,” by C. T. 
Buckland, in Longman’s Magazine. Austin Dobson 
describes the “ ‘Topography of Humphrey Clinker.” Mr. 
Dobson thinks that Mr. Smollett wrote the book largely 
for the purpose of reviving his impressions of the visits 
which he had paid to Bath, London, and the north of 
England. Mr. Andrew Lang writes pretty smartly on 
Mr. Ernest Hart’s presumption in denouncing all research 
into psychical and occult phenomena, excepting those 
conducted by Mr. Ernest Hart. 

The Westminster Review. 

Mr. Fraser Rar has a very excellent paper on the 
“Colony of Gibraltar ” in the Westminster Review. It is 
a reply to Mr. Laird Clowes and Captain Gambier, who 
regard the famous old rock as worse than useless to Great 
Britain. Mr. Rae roundly combats their contention on 
almost every ground, maintaining that the rock was never 
more defensible than now, and the idea that it could 
be rendered untenable by a few Spanish batteries is 
ridiculed. His chief point is that in Gibraltar we have 
20,000 colonists who wish to remain British, and who would 
bitterly resent any proposal to hand,them over to Spain. 
Other interesting articles are the account whiely is 
given of “Home Rule in Operation,”’; and the Channel 
Islands, which is written by Mr. H. G. Keene, and 
contains within a comparatively short compass nearly 
everything that one wants to know of the Channel Islands. 
Another important article is Mr. J. Castell Hopkins’s 
Paper on “ Canada and the Pacific Canadian Railway.” 
The other notable articles are one on “ Burial Customs,” 
and Mr. F. W. Grey on “ American Popular Government.” 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. ° 

Tue National Review, I am glad to say, has at last 
followed the example of the Rrvizw or Reviews, and 
publishes this month a chronique like our “ Progress of 
the World,” under the title of “ Episodes of the Month. ° 
The first place is given toa poem on the “ Old and New 
Idealist,” by the late Earl Lytton. 

HANG HIM! 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in an article called “ Per- 
sonal Gratification Bill,” develops his favourite thesis 
that England is going to be ruined because people will 
not be rude to Mr. Gladstone. He recalls with affection- 
ate admiration the country gentleman whom he knew in 
the days of his youth, who— 
when the name of the great opponent of his Party was men- 
tioned, exclaimed, “Hang him! Hang him, I say!” in a tone 
which instantly brought before the mind’s eye a rope and an 
overhanging bough. 

The present position of affairs in England leads Mr. 
Greenwood to recall with grateful admiration the succinct 
and simple method advocated by his country squire, 
and so he has written an article called “The Personal 
Gratification Bill,’ which is the literary expansion of 
that pious utterance. Mr. Gladstone, he declares, is 
deliberately endeavouring to humiliate England from an 
excess of injured vanity, and from a desire to wreak 
vindictive vengeance upon the country which dared to 
slight him. 

Even the readers of the National Review will probably 
shrug their shoulders, and say that Mr. Greenwood is 
going a little too far, but Mr. Greenwood probably stands 
amazed at his own moderation. He says that there is 
nothing impossible in the suggestion that England may 
produce a criminal statesman :— 

The mildest historians still declare in so many words that 
there have been men in high position who played the part of 
tyrant, hypocrite, decciver, madman, traitor; and, in fact, that 
in one country or another almost every century has been 
illustrated by some distinguished personage of this kind. 

Bunt Mr. Greenwood cannot wait for the historian. If 
England is to be saved, the laws of courtesy must be 
trampled under foot :— 

Nothing will go well with us again till we have found sense 
enough to fling off some at least of the illusions which the 
prophets of Advancement have imposed on us, and courage 
enough to deny that tergiversations, mendacities, treacheries, 
have any right to shelter themselves under forms of courtesy. 


SUDERMANN, THE BERLIN PESSIMIST. 

Miss Braddon gives a very interesting account of the 
Berlin playwright whose pessimist dramas have no little 
vogue in Berlin. Miss Braddon says :— 

There is nothing farcical about Sudermann. He is pure 
Jin de siécle in his pessimism, and in his willingness to grapple 
with some of the ugliest problems in social life; but his method 
is nearer the school of Sardou and Dumas than the stern sim- 
plicity of Ibsen. Nor has he the Norwegian playwright’s love 
of the eccentric and the uncanny. He has given us no incar- 
nation of life-weariness and disappointment, like Hedda, no 
impish death-bringing syren like Hilda. The uncanny, the 
semi-supernatural, the morbid, and the mystic are as yet 
untouched by him. His meaning is as crystal-clear as 
Pinero’s ; his style as natural; but the scope and construction 
of his plays are after the Gallic manner, with an added 
poignancy, a bitter flavour that has more of stern reality than 
is to be found in the comedies of Augier, Sardou, or Dumas. 


PROFESSOR DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
Professor Dicey publishes a study of “ Alexis de 
Tocqueville.” He says that he can best be compared 
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with Mr. Bagehot among English writers. He sums him 


up as follows :— 

Tocqueville was in one sense the advocate of democracy : he 
bid statesmen accept it as a providential fact. But he was at 
bottom a scion of the old magistrature of France; he was the 
last of the aristocratic writers; and this, though it may for 
a time deprive him of one kind of popularity, is a literary 
virtue. With him fine thoughts are expressed in the best 
language ; the style, no less than the profundity, of his reflec- 
tions will make them live; he will always remain the writer 
who, with more success than any other man of his time, has 
known how to investigate, with perfect sincerity, what are 


the motives which have governed the actions both of himself 


and of his neighbours, and, haying understood them, te 
explain them to others. 
GOY DE MAUPASSANT. 


Mr. George Saintsbury publishes an essay upon this 
writer, who has come to so untimely an end. He says :— 

He is, I fear it must be allowed by all competent criticism 
which looks before and after, the Helot of Materialism, of 
Impressionism, of Naturalism, of most of the ‘isms of this 
present day. Butin recompense he is probably the greatest 
writer of the last quarter of the nineteenth century in France ; 
for if a greater is coming, he must make haste to appear, and 
must bestir himself lustily in the seven years that remain. 
In verse he has shown the dawn, and in prose the noon-day, of 
a combination of veracity and vigour, of succinctness and 
strength, which no Frenchman who has made his début sine 
1870 can pretend to equal. i 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


THe New Review is a fairly good number. I notics 
articles on the “ Future of the English Drama,” “ What 
Can the Government do for the Poor at Once?” else- 
where, : 

THE BRAIN OF WOMAN. 


Professor Buchner has an article on this subject based 
on the scientific researches of Huschke and others, whose 
conclusions he summarises as follows :— 

The character of the masculine disposition is shown in th: 
frontal bone, that of the feminine in the crown bones, and th: 
woman whose physical character is a continuation of the child- 
like has remained a child in respect to her brain also, though 
more exceptions to the rule occur than in the case of the 
ordinary child, and though the difference between the crown 
and frontal bones is not marked in the same degree. This 
scientific result is therefore in accord with the view held for sv 
many thousand years, that the woman is designed more for 
the life of the heart and of the emotions than for that of th: 
mind and the higher intellectual activities, 

Quoting a number of authorities, Professor Buchner 
comes to the conclusion that a woman’s brain is about 
one-tenth less in weight than a man’s brain, and the 
curious thing is that the higher the culture of the race, 
the more does the male brain outweigh the female brain. 
As a rule, every civilised man has got a good size coffec- 
cupful of brain more than a woman, and what is more, 
the professor’s authorities maintain that the brain of the 
female adult remains more or less in an embryotic and 
childish stage. If, however, the weight of the brain is 
considered in reference to the weight of the body, th 
disadvantage of woman disappears. That is to say, « 
woman has more brain in proportion to her flesh and 
bone tan a man. 


SAINT IZAAK OF THE ANGLERS. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne reminds us that— 

In a few days it will be three hundred years since Izaak 
Walton was born at Stafford, and the day, August 9th, is to 
be fitly kept piscatoribus sacrum. 
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And he discourses enthusiastically on the patron saint 
of all anglers. He says :— 

He was entirely the product of the old order. We see in 
him an exquisite example of that perfection of character which 
that old order not infrequently developed. He is perhaps more 
the ideal Churchman than the ideal Christian, a respecter of 
castes and an unquestioning supporter of the powers that be. 
He is the type of wan who grows obediently as he is trained, 
and gives God the glory. It is inevitable that such a type 
has its limitations. 

WILL ENGLAND BECOME ROMAN CATHOLIC ? 

The most interesting article is probably that in which 
a writer signing himself ‘ Gallio ” answers in the affirma- 
tive this question He says:— 

Presuming that a large portion of the English people will 
want in the future a working form of religion, they will have 
these two alternatives before them—first, a well-fed, State- 
endowed Church, whose official bread is well buttered on both 
sides, whose present constitution is the result of a royal 
sixteenth-century divorce suit and a seventeenth-century com- 
promise; secondly, an iron-framed organisation based on the 
assumption of unquestionable authority, armed (if that be 
granted) with unassailable logic, and accoutred with every 
device that skill and experience can invent to captivate the 
human mind and charm the human senses. 

The irresistible conviction one is led to in considering the 
future of religious England is that the unthinking agnostics 
and the easy-going good fellows who form such a large pro- 
portion of the Church of England from habit, will in the future 
either belong to no Church at all, or belong to the Church 
which can give them the extreme dose of dogma, discipline, 
and religious sentiment certain types of mind require. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Richard Temple discourses on the silver crisis in 
India, not knowing exactly what the result will be. Two 
writers plead for the Armenians, urging upon England 
the duty of redressing their wrongs. ‘lhe only redress 
which England can give to Armenia is—as I am almost 
weary of reminding those who wish to recognise facts— 
to work for a European mandate in favour of a Russian 
occupation. There is no other way of doing any good in 
Armenia; as John Bright, indeed, told the Armenian 
delegates many years ago. There is a contemporaneous 
account of the Battle of the Nile, written by an adjutant- 
general of the French fleet, which does uot, however, call 
tor any special notice. — 

THE CHURCH QUARTERLY. 

THE Church Quarterly Review for July isa number much 
above the average. This review is sometimes extremely 
dull, but that cannot be said to be the characteristic 
of the present number. The most readable article is 
«a very brightly written paper on John Ruskin; it is 
valuable if for nothing else than for its extracts from his 
works and correspondence. Another readable paper is 
that of Dorothy Sidney, the original of Sacharissa. 

WANTED ANOTHER ATHANASIUS. 

The first article on “The Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers” is devoted to St. Athanasius. The reviewer 
thinks we stand badly in need of another Athanasius 
to-day :— 

If Arianism exists in the nineteenth century, so also do other 
forms of thought with which Athanasius came into constant 
contact. There are young Basils among us, firm in the faith, 
and yet not unsuspected of error. There are men who in the 
fullest sense hold the truth, who yet hesitate about®the 
expression. One thing at least is certain. If the Church 
is to be saved in our day as it was in his, it will be by men 
who in the spirit of Athanasius will add to gifts of intellect, 
of moral power, and of leadership, a firm hold of the central 
doctrine of the Incarnation as taught in the Scriptures and in 
the Church, will combine with it that doctrine is life and not 
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merely form, and therefore, as spiritual fathers, will welcome 
every child who really holds the living truth and acts and 
speaks in entire devotion to our Lord. 

BISHOP WESTCOT!’S “GOSPEL OF LIFE.” 

The article which is nominally a review of Bishop 
Westcott’s “ Gospel of Life” is very long, and is primarily 
devoted to an exposition of the reviewer’s own line of 
thought. This having been satisfactorily set forth like 
a sermon under first, second and third, we have the 
review of the book, which is critical but appreciative. 
The reviewer says :— 

The “Gospel of Life” is nevertheless a profound and 
valuable contribution to Christian thought. It belongs to the 
class of theological works which are in the true way apologetic 
by exhibiting the great harmonies of the Faith. It contains 
much which is positively constructive. In its details it is 
suggestive and provocative of thought in a very high degree. 
It is deeply Christian in the central place which it assigns to 
the living power of the risen Christ. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. 

A long and learned article is devoted to a diseussion 
of the value of the Gospel of Peter. The conclusion of 
the reviewer is stated as follows :— 

On the whole our conclusion is that “ Peter” is so much 
later than the Canonical Evangelists that he might have 
copied from them, but that they could not have copied from 
him; that his variations from them have no trace of having 
been derived from independent tradition, but have all the 
marks of being pure invention; and therefore that it is not 
reasonable to account for his coincidences with them by sup- 
posing that he got them from independent knowledge of the 
traditions embodied in our Gospels when there is no difficulty 
in believing that he knew the Gospels themselves. 

Our verdict is that while we feel the greatest interest in 
the recovery of a genuine portion of a second century docu- 
ment—interest not diminished by the fact that it throws light 
on the ideas of a heretical sect, rather than on those of the 
Catholic Church, concerning which other evidence is abundant 
—we must pronounce it to be a eritical blunder of the first 
magnitude to treat this document as one that ever had wide 
circulation or that largely influenced Christian thought. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. 

This article is a review of the Warburtonian lectures 
of Dr. Kirkpatrick. The reviewer shakes his head 
solemnly at Dr. Kirkpatrick but rejoices to tind he is not 
so bad as he might have been— 

The whole question is to be properly considered, there is 
need of more than accurate scholarship and historical and 
critical skill. True science requires investigation by more 
methods than one. Specialists are always prone to exaggerate 
sides of truth or to make still more serious mistakes. One 
science requires to be balanced by another. In the just dis- 
cussion of such a subject as prophecy theology has its place as 
Well as criticism, and there is no hope of right conclusions 
unless the teaching of the New Testament and of the Christian 
Church is kept in view. 

TOMAHAWKING CONGREGATIONALISTS, 

The writer of the article on the “'Tercentenary Litera- 
ture of the Congregational Union ” goes for Dr. Mackennal 
and his colleagues, who ventured to print popular lectures 
on the origin of Congregationalism, in a fashion which 
recalls reminiscences of the days when ferocity was 
considered good form. One sentence is sufficient to give 
as a sample of the slashing style of this reviewer :— 

It will be readily imagined, from the exposure which we 
have alreadv made of Dr. Mackennal’s glaring ignorance and 
uninquiry, that he blindly aecepts the whole body of the 
legends of his sect as infallible. Simple ignorance is pardon- 
able; but it is criminal when ignorance affects to be historical, 
and piles up a heap of guesses gossip, suggestions, and false- 
hoods to justify the legends which it has never critically 
examined. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THe Quarterly Review for July, although very good, is 
not up to the level of the Edinburgh. The best articles 
are the first and the last; the first on the discovery of 
America, the second upon the Home Rule Bill. 

THE OLD WORLD AS SEEN FROM THE NEW. 

The essayist, who has the place of honour with a 
comprehensive survey of the evidence which led up to 
the discovery of America and the results which followed, 
concludes his paper by some general reflections which 
have as their key-note the familiar line, “ Westward the 
Star of Empire takes its way.” One result the Quarterly 
reviewer points out is the dwarfing of the European 
continent and the creation of a new Mediterranean in the 
Pacific. Speaking of the Americans, He says :— 

In their eyes, the States of Europe have about the same 
importance as had those of Greece in the eyes of a Roman 
when his ambassadors were dictating terms to the kings of 
Asia, and it had become apparent that by-and-by the whole 
civilised world would belong tohim. The Mediterranean, seen 
from a distance of over three thousand miles, shrinks to a Dead 
Sea, with deserted Spain and Africa, poverty-stricken Italy, and 
half-barbarian Hellas lying stranded around it, their part in 
the movement of mankind over, their charm grown chiefly 
artistic or antiquarian, and their influence on the western hemi- 
sphere absolutely null. As for the German Empire, it is land- 
locked, necessarily stay-at-home, and crushed under its military 
burdens. France is an anarchy; Austria is a geographical 
expression. ‘The only Powers which seem to have youth left 
in them are colonising England and medieval Russia. Neither 
of these immense monarchies can fairly be deemed the rival 
of America; each, as time goes on, will become more and 
more of a steadfast friend to her. And the new Mediter- 
ranean, where these three Powers meet, and which is no Dead 
Sea but alive with great and growing commercial navies, 
must we not discern it in the Pacific Ocean, extending as it 
does to the shores of India and Australia, no less than to those 
ef Eastern Asia? In this most astonishing and unexpected 
way has the balance of the world’s history been shifted from 
one side of the globe to the other. 


THE NEW BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
~ There was an old Battle of Hastings that was fought 
between William the Conqueror and Harold. The new 
Battle of Hastings is that which is being waged over the 
reputation of Mr. Freeman, the historian of the Norman 
Conquest. The Quarterly reviewer last year devoted 
himself to a very elaborate and very severe criticism of 
the historian’s account of the famous battle. To him 
Mr. Archer made ah able and detailed reply, and now in 
the present number the Quarterly reviewer retorts upon 
his adversary much to his own satisfaction, if we may 
judge from his own summary of what he acconaplished :— 


We have now established, briefly to recapitulate, that Mr. 
Freeman is, even on his own showing, wrong in assuming that 
the English fought behind “wooden walls,” and that his 
“palisade,” with all that it involves, must be finally abandoned. 
We have further shown that his elaborate and confident 
arrangement of the English forces rests on no authority, and is 
nothing but a raxdom guess,—a guess to which his own 

recedent, moreover, is directly opposed. Then passing to the 
tile, and taking it stage by stage, we have shown that on its 
opening phase he went utterly astray, in search of an imaginary 
attack on a phantom palisade. We have seen how another 
such guess transported to “the western ravine” a catastrophe 
which cannot have happened there; and we have traced, in our 
former article, his singular misapprehension of the great 
feigned flight. Lastly, the critical manceuvre of the day, by 
which “the Duke’s great object was gained,” and “the great 
advantage of the ground lost” to the English, proves, on 
enquiry—although introduced, like the other assertions, as an 
historic fact—to be yet another unsupported guess: for the 
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statement that, by this manceuvre, “the Normans were at last 
on the hill,” and could thus “ charge to the east right against 
the defenders of the Standard” (page 490), there is absolutely 
no foundation. 

LORD SHERBROOKE. 

The article on Lord Sherbrooke, better known as 
Robert Lowe, is very appreciative and sympathetic, as 
might be expected in a Review to which Robert Lowe 
contributed three articles—the first against household 
suffrage, the second against trades’ unions, and the third 
in favour of the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland. The Quarterly Review stili holds to 
its old thesis that Disraeli’s action in 1867 was to be fitly 
described as the “treachery of the great surrender— 
that dishonest victory fatal to Liberty.” Speaking of 
Lord Sherbrooke’s career, he says :— 

But such a life conveys other lessons than those that lie 
upon the surface. We see him tried by adversity and pros- 
perity, and in both preserving the even tenor of his way. In 
the midst of success he betrays a doubt whether the game of 
life is worth the candle; nor could the vexations of his lot 
prevail over his old-world courtesy, his patience and con- 
siderateness. By the sweetness and gaicty of his disposition 
he effectually disguised from those around him the hourly 
mortifications which blindness imposed. 

THE FINE ART OF BOOKBINDING. 

Collectors of books will turn with interest to the 
article on the art or craft of bookbinding, which surveys. 
the whole subject from the terra-cotta cases of Assyria 
down to the present day. Before printing was discovered, 
the manufacture of .books and their bindings was chiefly 
carried on by the Church. After the printing press, 
artistic bookbinding began its history, and when women 
took to reading books, they became portable: Then book- 
binding in wood, precious stones, enamel and ivory, 
disappeared, and calf, morocco, and parchment came in 
their place. Venice took the lead in the new art, and the 
Crusades gave a stimulus to highly-embellished book- 
binding as to other things. The French school of binding 
was founded by Grolier at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Modern bookbinding was introduced into Eng- 
land by Germans, Dutch, and Normans. After the 
French Revolution, an influx of French emigrants once 
more reinforced our English bookbinders. There is not 
so much gossip as is often to be found in articles of this 
kind; but here and there are items such as that Harley, 
first Earl of Oxford, employed a firm of bookbinders to 
bind his library in red morocco at a cost of £18,000, In 
the British Museum, theology is bound in blue, history 
in red, poetry in yellow, and natural history in green. 
Roger Payne, the most famous of English bookbinders, 
was a drunkard, and died in extreme poverty. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

An article upon “ Political Spies” tells again the 
famous story of Le Caron. In the article on “ The Privy 
Council under the Tudors,” the writer endeavours— 
to lay before our readers some samples of the materials for 
English history contained in the register of the Privy Council; 
but it must not be supposed that we have to any considerable 
degree exhausted the interesting contents of this mine of 
information which is now being made accessible to the general 
oe through the enterprise of the officers of the Council 

ce, 

Tm the paper entitled “The Fall of the Ancient 
Régime ” the reviewer endeavours to enable his readers 
to understand the French Revolution by explaining 
some of the past administrative difficulties which existed 
between the two countries at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Tue Edinburgh Review for July is an admirable number. 
There is hardly a dull article in it, and from first to last 
a very high standard of interest and of excellence is 
maintained. I notice elsewhere the remarkable article 
upon Cardinal Newman and Bishop Lightfoot, and also 
the historical monograph on Empress Catherine II. 

NEWS ABOUT THE CANAANITES. 

The first place in the review is given to a very lucid 
and interesting account of the “ Tell Amarna Tablets,” 
the discovery of which has shed a flood of confirmatory 
light upon the narrative of the Pentateuch. The writer 
says :— 

The testimony of the stones pronounces in favour of the 
knowledge and honesty of the great writers of old, when 
traduced by those whose unkempt and ignorant forefathers 
were driving their wagons over the desolate steppes of the 
Volga regions, while art and poetry, commerce and literature, 
were already flourishing among the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
the Hittites and Phoenicians, and in the plains of Southern 
Palestine itself. 

The Tell Amarna tablets represent a literature equal in bulk 
to about half the Pentateuch, and concerned almost exclusively 
with political affairs. They are clay tablets, varying from two 
inches to a foot in length, with a few as largeas eighteen inches, 
covered with cuneiform writing generally on both sides, and 
often on the edges as well. The peasantry unearthed nearly 
the complete collection, including some three hundred and 
twenty pieces in all; and explorers afterwards digging on the 
site have added only a few additional fragments. The greater 
number were bought for the Berlin Museum, while eighty-two 
were acquired for England, and the rest remain either in the 
Boulak Museum at Cairo, or, in a few instances, in the hands 
of private collectors. 

A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 


The writer of the natural history article makes a very 
strong protest against the hideous and brutal custom of 
decorating women’s hats with the corpses of singing 
birds. Apart from this, the practical part of the reviewer 
is thus stated :— 

Something can and ought to be done to enlarge the scope 
and increase the efficiency of the Birds’ Protection Act, passed 
as long ago as 1880, but hitherto in some vital respects a 
failure. This Act ordains for certain birds a close time from 
March 1 to August 1, and by this some land birds and sea 
fowls are scheduled as wholly protected from legal slaughter ; 
but the close time begins a month too late, and ends at least 
a month too soon, to render the protection of real service. 
Moreover, it forbids neither nest-destroying nor egg-stealing, 
though both are causes of ruinous destruction to thousands of 
broods of young birds, especially along the sea-coast, where 
dealers are ever on the watch. If these defects could be 
rectified, landowners persuaded to prohibit the incursions of 
unlicensed and professional birdcatchers, and if all the real 
friends of birds would but exert themselves individually in 
enforcing the law, a great step would be gained towards the 
abolition of horrors in the fields and woods and hideous head- 
dresses in the world of fashion. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF WEALTH. 

This is the title given to an elaborate review of M. 
Jannet’s article on “Capital, Speculation, and Finance 
in the Nineteenth Century.” The reviewer thus sum- 
marises the scope of his article, which is full of facts, and 
much more readable than financial articles usually 
contrive to be :— 

From one part of his work we have endeavoured to show how 
the rapid increase of wealth, which has been the characteristic 
of our own age, has promoted the progress of the world and 


has improved the condition of the poor; from another part of 


if we have tried to explain how, in the pursuit of wealth, men 
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have stooped to practices which have been both fraudulent and 
injurious, and by their conduct have brought dishonour on 
themselyes and ruin on those who have trusted to them. But, 
if one part of his work confirms us in our dislike of the new 
patent inventions for promoting progress by destroying riches, 
the other part of it makes us hesitate in adopting any drastic 
methods of purifying the Augean stable. 


RUSSIA AND THE PACIFIC, 


The writer of this article is, on the whole, not much of 
an alarmist, although he considers that in the North 
Pacific lies the key to the whole Pacific Question. His 
conclusion is that— 

Whilst we acknowledge the strength of the Russian position 
there, we need not dread it. It will be our own fault if 
we do not resort to the right methods of neutralising it or 
diminishing it considerably. Whilst the opening of railway 
communication between Russia in Europe and the coast pro- 
vinces of Eastern Siberia may add to the defensive, and even 
offensive, capabilities of the latter, we have seen that they may 
be viewed also in another aspect. The new line will be a 
hostage to China. We may anticipate with a fair approach 
to confidence that the most important result of making the 
Siberian railway will be an increased demand for those 
facilities of sea-transport which the British mercantile marine 
can alone supply. 

ONE OF THE ASIATIC LITTLE WARS. 

“ The Campaign in the Kanjut Valley ” gives a graphic 
account of the campaign led by Colonel Durand against 
the hill tribes, living where three empires meet between 
Kashmir, Tibet, and the Russian territories. The story 
reflects great credit upon our soldiers. The writer, who 
bases his article upon Mr. Knight’s book, says :—~ 

Among our little wars that in the Kanjut valley is entitled 
to a memorable and conspicuous place. It was noteworthy for 
the natural surroundings amid which it was conducted, for the 
conspicuous valour shown on both sides, and, above all, for the 
complete harmony which seems to have resulted from it. Be- 
fore Colonel Durand’s advance the Kanjutis were at heart the 
allies of Russia. The events whic!: have happened since the 
campaign have gone to show that there is no risk of a fresh 
attack from the Kanjutis, but that we have still to place our 
hotse in order with the hillmen of the Indus yalley below 
sunji. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles cover a wide range of subjects. 
Walpole’s “Isle of Man” is a review of Mr. Walpole’s 
book, “The Land of Home Rule.” To the title the 
reviewer takes the following objection :— 

The Home Rule of the Isle of Man is at the most mere.gas 
and water Home Rule. Hence it is obvious that, for the 
purposes of practical polities, the so-called Home Rule of the 
Isle of Man is useless, as an example, when we discuss the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland. It is therefore better to 
leave the political question of the hour, and to consider 
Mr. Walpole’s interesting work simply and solely as an essay 
on the Isle of Man. 

“ The Tragedy of the Ceesars” is the title of the article 
on Mr. Baring Gould’s recent book on the Claudian and 
Julian Ceesars. The reviewer says it 1s :— 

A very pleasant and readable book, founded on the natural 
alliance between art and literature continued into artistic and 
literary comparative studies. 

“ Sir Henry Maine as a Jurist” is a highly appreciative 
article based upon books recently published by Sir Henry. 
The reviewer says:— ~ 

Capable workers in historical research are many, directors of 
research are few. Maine’s was, nay is, one of the directing 
minds. 













THE FORUM. 
Tue Forum is a good average number, although there 
are not many articles which call for special fote in 
England. Mr. Bryce’s paper on the “ Teaching of Civic 
Duty” appears in these pages simultaneously with its 
publication in America. There are a couple of articles 
- devoted to the pension scandal and to the World’s Fair. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s paper suggesting improvements 
in the Celebration, of the Fourth of July is noticed else- 

where. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF A CHRISTIAN PREACHER. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the Forum, discusses the func- 
tions of a Christian preacher at some length, and his 
observations are very much to the point. He tells young 
men who are thinking of entering the ministry :— 
mever was “the cloth” or “the pulpit” less venerated than 
now, never was so scant respect paid to the mere vestment and 
‘standing place; but never did an age or a nation so greatly 
need the prophet, as this age and this American people, and 
never was age or nation more ready to hear and heed the 
prophet, if he comes to it inspired by the consciousness of a 
divine message. 


‘Of the duty of a preacher in the present day he says:— 

His message of life is in spirit the same which has been 
given by the prophets of all the ages, but its form must be 
adapted to the thought-forms of his own time. And while his 
immediate object must be the inspiration of the individual, his 
ultimate object must be so to give that inspiration that a new 
social order, an order of love not of ordered and regulated 
selfishness, shall rule in the social, the industrial, and the 
political world. 

THE RUSSIAN EXTRADITION TREATY. 

Mr. J. B. Moore replies to Stepniak and others who 
“have denounced the recent extradition treaty between 
Russia and the United States, meeting each point in their 
indictment, and finishing up as follows :— 

Contemporaneously with the publication of the Russian 
treaty, it is constantly declared that it is the most comprehen- 
sive of all our extradition treaties. If those who labour under 
‘that impression would turn to our other treaties, they would 
soon be convinced of their error. The list of crimes in the 
Russian treaty is substantially the same as that in our treaties 
with Belgium, Japan, and Colombia. It is not nearly so 
comprehensive as the list in our recent treaties with Great 
Britain, Spain, Sweden, and the Netherlands. The effoyt to 
find sometiing extraordinary in the treaty is doomed to 
disappointment, aud may well be abandoned. 

POFULARITY OF PLAY WRITING. 

Mr. A. M..Palmer has a paper in which he explains 
“** Why Theatrical Managers reject Plays.” He says that 
it is a reasonable estimate that since he began managing 
“theatres ten thousand plays have been read and con- 
sidered “in his office. As he has only been manager 
twenty-two years, this would give more than four hundred 
plays a year, and more than onea day. The amount of 
amateur play-writing in America is simply astounding. 
Each year brings a new crop of new playwrights, and 
“two years ago, when the New York Herald offered a prize 
for a one-act play, there were six hundred competitors. 
‘He thinks that the need of the American stage at 
‘present is American plays which would drop the con- 
ventional stage Americanism, and give us in their place 
the gentle, the strong, the correctly-talking, and cor- 
rectly-behaving characters of American life. 

AMERICAN COLOURED GLASS. 

Louis ©. Tiffany declares that the best American 
coloured glass and windows are superior to the best 
medixyal windows. The American artist combines effects 
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and beauties which were never dreamed of in the past. 
The prospective importance of this revived art is not to 
be over-estimated. No artistic employment offers greater 
advantages to the artisan, and Mr. Tiffany advises the 
most efficient art students to turn their attention in this 
direction. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. John Malone, an actor formerly in Mr. Booth’s 
company, gives some interesting reminiscences of Edwin 
Booth. Mr. Hudson discusses the army as a military 
training school. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue North American Review for June is a fair average 
number. Lady Aberdeen writes brightly and sympatheti- 
cally upon “ The Irish Village at the World’s Fair.” Pro- 
fessor Samuel Brun points out, in an article entitled 
“ Divorce made Easy,” that in twenty years in the United 
States the number of children involved in the divorce 
cases tried reached two hundred and sixty-seven thousand, 
and in one hundred and forty-one thousand cases they 
do not say whether there were any children at all. One 
divorce in America, says Professor Brun, was granted 
because the wife had a sick headache and her husband 
smoked, while another got a divorce because he insisted 
on quoting to her St. Paul’s text that a wife ought to be 
obedient to her husband. 

Professor Briggs discourses on the future of Presby- 
terianism, from which we learn that liberal theologians in 
America are nowhere so uncomfortable as in the Presby- 
terian Church. He does not think that they will leave 
it, but they will struggle on inside until the Presbyterian 
Church becomes as broad, catholic, and progressive as 
her Congregational and Episcopal sisters. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in an article entitled “How 
Distrust Stops Trade,” points out the mischief that is 
being done by the uncertainty about the currency. An- 
other article on “ Bimetallism” is that by Mr. Leach, an 
ex-director of the Mint. It is a survey of the silver 
legislation and its results. Mr. Leach is dead against 
the silver currency. 

Mr. Tourgee, writing on the “ Anti-Trust Campaign,” 
strongly presses for laws to break the power of capitalist 
trusts of every sort and character. This he thinks is 
necessary to relieve American civilisation of the peril of 
feudalism based on wealth. 

Dr. Ingersoll argues in favour of admitting the Chinese 
to the United States, stating the case in favour of tolera- 
tion with great force and eloquence. He denounces the 
Geary law excluding the Chinese as being as inhuman 
as the Russian order for the expulsion of the Jews. Mr. 
Geary, the author of the law, defends the exclusion of 
the Chinaman on the ground that Chinese labour is 
organised practically on the basis of slavery, and that 
the American free labourer is ruined by the heathen 
Chinee. The Pacific States which contain nine-tenths 
of the Chinese in America are unanimous against any 
more being allowed to come in. He concludes his 
article by declaring there is no-room in this country 
for the establishment of foreign governments for 
the races who are not willing to submit to the author- 
ity of our American laws. 

Professor H. B. Boyesen tries to explain the Norwegian 
political crisis to American readers. Mr. H. G. Prout, in 
an article entitled “‘The Fastest Train in the World,” 
describes the train between New York and Chicago which 
covers 1,900 miles in forty hours. The train is timed to 
do nine hundred and sixty-four miles from New York to 
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Chicago at an average speed of forty-eight miles an hour, 
including nine stops. ‘Twenty-five miles are run at the 
rate of seventy miles an hour, and one of these miles was 
run at the rate of eighty-four miles an hour. The train 
by which this is done runs on the New York Central and 
Lake'Shore railroads. Itis called a twenty hours’ service. 
Mr. Prout thinks they will get down to eighteen. 

The Marquis de St. Carlos describes ‘‘ French Girlhood ” 
in an article written apparently to make American girls 
thank their lucky stars they were not born in France. 
Mr. George A. Stuart describes “Pnternational Yachting 
in 1893.” He says that, for the International Cup race of 
this year, yachts have been built to the value of not far 
short of a million dollars, and most of them will be 
obsolete by another year. Dr. Louis Robinson, whose 
photographs of new-born babies hanging on by their 
hands to a tree branch will be familiar to our readers, has 
a brief paper entitled “The Natural History of the Hiss.” 
All birds and animals that rear their young, and climb 
trees, hiss when in danger. Dr. Robinson thinks that 
they have adopted it because nothing frightens their 
enemies so much as snakes, Animals hiss therefore to 
deceive their enemies into the belief that they are face-to- 
face with serpents. 





THE ARENA. 

Mr. Coutson KErnaHAN, the author of “ A Dead Man’s 
Diary,” whose portrait figures as the frontispiece of the 
July number, gives the confessions of a suicide, which he 
took down from the lips of the man in question while he 
was in a condition of intense mental excitement. It was 
upon the experiences thus received that he wrote the 
“ Dead Man’s Diary.” 

WHO WROTE SHAKESPEARE ? 

This number contains the first instalment of the verdict 
of the jury which Mr. Flower empanelled for deciding 
whether or not Shakespeare wrote the plays which have 
made his name immortal. It is an odd jury. Of the 
nine who give their judgment this month, Mr. G. Kruell 
is the only one who believes that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare. Mr. Frothingham and Miss Willard incline toa 
theory of a composite authorship, but Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
the Marquis of Lorne, Henry George, and three others of 
less note, are all in favour of the Shakespearian authorship 
of Shakespearian plays. Mr. George expresses what is a 
very general opinion when he says :— 

Nothing but perversity could attribute Shakespeare’s plays 
to Bacon. If, in your tribunal of literary criticism, there is in 
use any phrase that will soundingly declare the allegation pre- 
posterously false, and the “allegators” wanton and pestilent 
disturbers, record it as my verdict in this case. 


CHRIST, HIS CHURCH, AND WHISKY-SELLERS. 


Most of the papers in this number deal with American 
subjects ; two of-them are devoted to the money question. 
Mr. George B. Brown has a paper on “ Christ and the 
Liquor Problem,” which is a bold attempt on the part of 
a whisky dealer to prove that the Methodist Church of 
the States is on the wrong track in refusing membership 
to whisky dealers. After quoting the familiar text about 
the Son of Man coming eating and drinking, and being 
accused of being a wine-bibber and a friend of publicans 
and sinners, Mr. Brown says :— 

From this it is evident that Christ used, as was customary 
among His friends, an intoxicating liquor as a beverage; and 
if He were to come again upon the earth in human form, and 
to live exactly as He did when here, the Methodist Church 
would have to change its Book of Discipline in order to 
admit Him to membership therein, as certainly, from its 
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present position, He would not be moral enough to become 
a member of such an association. 
REALISM IN GERMANY. 

Dr. Emil Blum has a very interesting paper on the 
“Realistic Trend of Modern German Literature.” Dr. 
Blum says that, in the eyes of the realist, love is sexuality, 
and as a passion is not classified as a higher psychic 
motor than other passions such as egotism, ambition, 
pride, race feeling, or pity. He speaks very. highly of 
Hermann Conradi’s “ Adam Mensch,” which is the most 
horrible, most repulsive, yet the most attractive book 
another novelist of the same school has ever read, from 
which it may be inferred that it is, as he says, shocking 
indeed. Of the same school is an ardent anarchist, John 
Henry Mackay by name, whose sentiments Dr. Blum says 
are best presented by his own words, “I hate this life, 
this miserable life, with growing hate,” from which it 
would appear that sensible readers should give modern 
German realism a wide berth. ‘ 

SHOULD WOMEN BE TAUGHT THEIR BUSINESS? 

Rabbi S. Schindler, in a paper entitled “ Innocence at 
the Price of Ignorance,” speaks out very sensibly as to 
the absurd and wicked notion that prevails in many 
quarters as to the duty of keeping women in ignorance of 
everything that it is most important they should know 
if maternity is to be the chief duty of their lives. He 
says :— 

We know that we have to bear all the consequences of all 
the acts committed by a long line of ancestry; and still we do 
not as yet know how to use these eternal laws to advantage, 
simply because our experience has ever remained individual, 
and has never become universal, as was the case in other 
branches of science. Especially that half of the human kind 
upon whom nature has laid the strictest obligation to take 
eare of the future, viz., the female sex, which has more to 
suffer from any infringement upon natural laws than has the 
male sex, is left to grope in the dark; is thrown upon mere 
instinct, and kept in the darkest ignorance as to the laws upon 
which depend, not only their own welfare, but that of their off- 
spring. They are taught a multitude of things, and yet the 
greatest secrecy is kept in regard to the most important 
relation into which they are to enter. 





A Programme for Working Women. 

In the last of Helen Campbell’s papers on “ Women 
Wage-earners,” which have been running for some months 
past in the Arena, the following six points in the pro- 
gramme of the Working Women’s Society of New York 
are given as the most succinct women’s programme that 
has yet been drawn up in the United States :— 

1. To encourage women in the various trades to protect their 
mutual interests by organization. 

2. To use all possible means to enforce the existing laws 


relating to the protection of women and children in factories , 


and shops, investigating all reported violations of such laws; 
also to promote, by all suitable means, further legislation in 
this direction. 

3. To work for the abolition of tenement-house manufacture, 
especially in the cigar and clothing trades. 

4. To investigate all reported cases of cruel treatment on 
the part of employers and their managers to their women and 
children employees, in withholding money due, in imposing 
fines, or in docking wages without sufficient reason. 

5. To found a labour bureau for the purpose of facilitating 
the exchanging of labour between city and country, thus re- 
lieving the overcrowded occupations now filled by women. 

6. To publish a journal in the interests of working women. 

7. To secure equal pay for both sexes for equal work. 

These points are the same as those made by the few clubs 
which have taken up the question of woman’s work and wages, 
but thus far only this society has formulated them definitely. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


We have noticed elsewhere M. Mimande’s curious 
account of the French penal settlement at Nouméa. 


THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY. 


In the Revue of July Ist M. Bazin begins a series of 
articles on “ The Italians of To-day,” in which he describes 
the provincial life of northern Italy. There is no greater 
popular fallacy, he says, than that which declares the 
Italians to be a lazy people, at any rate as far as the 
peasantry are concerned. He has himself taken walking 
tours all over the Roman Campagna and round Naples, 
and everywhere he found laborious and patient workers, 
Were it not for the huge land tax of thirty-three per cent., 
he points out that the Italian peasant might become as 
prosperous as his French brother. Like most of those 
whorhave travelled in Italy, M. Bazin was much struck 
by the rarity of silver. On one occasion he had to accept 
as change ten franes worth of coppers. 

M. Bazin gives an interesting glimpse of the King and 
Queen of Italy on the occasion of their opening an asylum 
for the blind at Milan. The King arrived first in a 
carriage and pair; he was dressed in broadcloth and had 
on a tall hat; as soon as he stepped into the entrance hall 
of the Institution he signed to those around him who had 
uncovered themselves to put on their hats, and then spoke 
to each in a low clear voice. His attitude was entirely 
military,and it was easy to see that he likes standing while 
talking. ‘“ His moustache is terrible,” observes the French 
scribe, “ though less so than that represented on his pre- 
sentment on the Italian coinage.” 

Ten minutes later the Queen arrived in a splendid 
carriage and four ; she wore a black velvet hat covered with 
feathers, and a dark blue gown. The most striking thing 
about her countenance are her long golden eyelashes. 
M. Bazin also noted how admirably she understood and 
fulfilled her duties as Queen, making herself especially 
gracious to the poor, humble, and afflicted. 

AN ITALIAN ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

In a rapid sketch of modern Italian literature, the same 
author makes special mention of a young poetess, 
Signorina Ada Negri. This young lady who is only 
twenty-two years of age, is the daughter of a poor widow 
at Lodi. At the age of eighteen she became an elementary 
schoolmistress, and two years later published her first 
yolume of verse “ Fatalita,” which obtained an immediate 
success, for in it the Italian girl poured out all her heart, 
and described her sad poverty-stricken childhood. 
Signorina Negri was lately appointed mistress in one of 
the best government schools of the land, and it is said 
' that she is now writing a long and ambitious poem. 


JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 

M. G. Valbert gives, in a few pages, a vivid description 
of the youth of Joseph de Maistre, the famous author of 
“Les Soirées de Saint Pétersbourg.” The De Maistre 
family came originally from Languedoc, and Joseph was 
one of fifteen children, being born on April Ist, 1754, at 
Chambéry. His father had very strict and rigid ideas as 
to how young people should be brought up, and long after 
he had reached the age of manhood the future writer 
never opened a book without first asking the permission 
of his redoubtable parent, who had been ricknamed by 
his friends “ The Block of Granite.” De Maistre was for 
long years the pupil of the Jesuits, to whom he always 
remained most loyal and devoted, and many years after he 
wrote to a friend, “ My grandfather loved the Jesuits, my 
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father loved them, my beloved mother loved them, I love 
them, my son loves them, and his son will love them, 
should the King ever allow him to have a son.” 

M. Du Bled continues, in the same number, his “ History 
of Franche Comté,” a province which played a great part 
in monarchical France, and which can boast among its 
children many famous men. 


THE FUTURE OF MEXICO. 


In the Revue of the 15th of July, M. Fouillée writes a 
long and learned artifle cn “The Science of Life,” and 
M. Jannet contributes an account of Mexico both from 
the social and economic point of view, which might be 
read with advantage by any intending settler in Central 
America. Should coal-mines ever be discovered on 
Mexican soil, M. Jannet declares that that country will 
become one of the greatest wealth-praducing countries in 
the world, but of course without coal the most valu- 
able mineral treasures must lie dormant. The 
American Indians, who apparently find it easy to work 
and exist in Mexico on very little, have driven out the 
European emigrants, and there are in all, says the 
ee some four or five thousand French established 
there. 

CATHERINE ILI. 


M. Rod, in the same number, discusses the evolution 
of modern Italian literature, and attempts to give some 
idea of the methods and work of Signor A. Fogazzaro, a 
poet-novelist whose writings seem to be as popular in 
Germany as Italy. The Marquis d’Aragon, who has 
been fortunate enough to obtain the advance proofs of a 
forthcoming volume of letters addressed by the Prince 
de Nassau Siegen to his wife during the former’s journey 
through the Crimea with Catherine II. of Russia in 1787, 
gives a vivid account of the great Empress’s famous 
progress, and throws many curious sidelights on Potem- 
kin’s character, whilst of Catherine he quotes the follow- 
ing brief description :— 

No one can form an idea of her absolute simplicity of 
manner; her conversation is charming, and when she discusses 
any subject she unconsciously betrays her wide and varied 
knowledge and wit. She would have been in private life a 
most charming person. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


We have an exhaustive study re the fur-producing seal, 
by M. Plauchut, and an explanation by M. *Dex of 
the various methods attempted with more or less success 
by those modern alchymists who hope to discover some 
way of making artificial diamonds. M. Dex seems to have 
a considerable practical knowledge of the subject. The 
Vicomte de Vogiié’s article, “ An Inquiry about Egypt,” is 
really a review of a book lately published in Paris by the 
Duc d’Harcourt, entitled “Egypt and the Egyptians,” 





A Burnp TyPewritER.—Typewriting is about the last 
profession to which a blind man might be expected to 
devote himself; but Mr. W. H. Hemming, of 6 Gilbert 
Road, Peckham, informs me that he is prepared to do 
typewriting work thoroughly and accurately, either in 
copying manuscript or in working to dictation, or in 
addressing envelopes just as if he were a sighted man. 
He does this by the aid of his wife, and has a Yost 
machine with an improved keyboard constructed from 
the suggestion of Dr. Campbell of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind. Possibly there may be some of 
our readers who, having typewriting work to dispose of, 
and not knowing exactly where to turn, might like to 
give a blind man a chance, 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

WE have noticed elsewhere the articles on “ Political 
Economy and the Gospel,” and Mary Clementina 
Sobieski. In the Revue of July lst Savvas Pacha 
contributes, under the form of a letter written to the 
Editress of the Revue, a fourth and concluding article 
on idealism and realism in the fiction of to-day. In a 
careful analysis of “La Terre,” he attempts to prove that 
Zola has, in reality, only shown an incomplete side of 
French rural life, for it is his contention that no true 
realism can exist without idealism. 


A LOST HERITAGE oF £17,000,000. 

An anonymous article gives a curious but somewhat 
involved account of the so-called Bonnet Heritage, which 
has been, declares the writer in the Nouvelle Revue, in the 
hands of Great Britain since the death of a certain Claude 
Francis Bonnet, one time King of Madagascar, who, 
towards the year 1783, seems to have confided a large 
fortune to John Company, which his numerous descen- 
dants have ever since been trying to reclaim. The author 
of the article does not deny that the English made 
several attempts to restore the money to Bonnet’s heirs. 
As late as 1824 the Admiralty informed the French 
Government that a certain M. Bonnet, deceased at Cal- 
cutta, had left to his French relations an immense fortune. 
But before the fortune could be given over the Bonnet 
family were asked to produce the death certificate of their 
wealthy great uncle. This, apparently, they have never 
been able to do, and it certainly, from the French point 
of view, does seem hard that Great Britain should now be 
enjoying a sum of £17,000,000 sterling, which might 
be utilised in making happy dozens of well-meaning 
Bonnets. 

ART IN ALGERIA. 


M. Marye in an account of the artistic education of 
Algerian natives points out that France might utilise to 
great advantage the undoubted artistic tastes and capa- 
bilities of her African subjects. Why should not, he 
asks, an art department be opened in each national 
school? In old days the Arabs produced exquisite works 
of art with the most primitive instruments. Already the 
French Minister of Public Instruction is about to found a 
museum of Mussulman art in Algiers, and M. Marye also 
recommends the establishment of a native sa/on where 
once a year native artists could show their work. 


THE M.F.H, IN FRANCE. 


M. de Wailly, continuing his series of articles on modern 
sport, describes the duties, trials, and pleasures of a 
M.F.H., and gives a passing mention to the best known 
sportsmen in France, at whose head he places the 
Admiral Prince de Joinville, the happy possessor of 
ninety English staghounds, and who organises the great 
hunting parties at Chantilly and Rambouillet. The two 
ladies whofi M. Marye honours by a mention are the 
Duchesse d’Uzés, Boulanger’s one time supporter and 
friend, and Madame Bischoffsheim. 


ROUSSEAU’S JULIE. 


In the Nouvelle Revue of July 15th, M. Rossel has been 
at much pains to reconstitute the personalty of Madame 
de Warens, the lady who played so great a part in Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’s early life, and whom he somewhat 
cruelly immortalised in his celebrated confessions. M. 
Rossel gives anything but a pleasant picture of the 
“Maman ” to whom the author of “ La Nouvelle Heloise ” 
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was at one time so tenderly attached. But he admits 
that she had a salutary effect on Rousseau’s literary style, 
and says that in depicting Julie he was really inspired by 
his memories of the hostess of Les Charmettes. 

THE FRENCH NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

In the same number, M. de Dubord gives an inte- 
resting account of the Bibliothéque Nationale. Charles 
the Fifth seems to have been the first individual public- 
spirited enough to wish to share with others -the riches 
of his library, which then consisted, we are told, of 1,200 
volumes; even when Louis the Fourteenth came to the 
throne there were only about 5,000 books in what was then 
called the Royal Library. During the eighteenth century 
a great number of eminent personages left both their 
libraries and collections of medals and engravings to the 
Bibliothéque, and in the year of the Fall of the Bastille, 
1789, the Paris public library could boast of 300,000 
volumes. The great Revolution, which destroyed so much 
that was priceless in the way of works of art, and royal 
collections of all kinds, proved a positive benefit to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, for to it were taken all the rare 
manuscripts and printed books found in the convents 
and monasteries. Like that happy nation of which we 
have all heard so much, the French National Library 
may be said to have had no history worth recording till 
the Franco-Prussian War, -when there was great fear 
expressed lest an ill-directed bomb might set fire to the 
splendid block of buildings in the Rue Vivienne. During 
ali those weary months the large personnel of the Biblio- 
théque remained admirably faithful to their duties, and 
even during the Commune the library escaped all damage. 
Unfortunately the many priceless — bibliographical 
treasures containéd in the Bibliothéque Nationale have 
never yet been clearly catalogued in any methodical 
manner, and the would-be reader has sometimes a great 
deal of trouble to find what he wants. M. de Dubord 
makes an eloquent appeal to the French Government for 
more funds. He points out that the British Museum has 
an income of over £50,000 a year, whilst last year the 
Bibliothéque only received something like £34,000. 

EMANCIPATION OF THE FAIR SEX. 

M. Quesnel writes an article on the Emancipation of 
Woman, apparently suggested by Frau Crepaz’s book, 
“The Emancipation of Women and its Probable Conse- 
quences,” a volume which attracted, it will be remembered, 
the favourable notice of Mr. Gladstone. The French 
writer has very little sympathy with the views expressed 
by the German lady, and is evidently all in favour of the 
Emancipation of Woman, for he entirely denies any of 
the “Probable Consequences” feared by Frau Crepaz, 
As befits a gallant Frenchman he refuses to believe 
that the free woman will become masculinised and 
lose half her charms, and he points to the American 
girl as an instance of what a charming creature an 
emancipated woman can be. Indeed, he goes even 
further, for he declares that it is the most intelligent, not 
the least wise women who have the most children; but 
he adds prudently that he had better not venture into 
that rather delicate question. 

In the Sunday at Home Mrs. Brewer has a couple 
of papers on “ Foreigners in London,” describing the 
Asiatics and Africans who are to be found in our city. 
About ten or twelve thousand Asiaties enter London 
yearly; a few hundreds are Parsees and Japanese, the 
rest are mostly Chinese, Malays, and Tndians. In religion 
they are mostly Mohammedans, Buddhists and Hindoos. 
Two thousand five hundred of them are Chinese. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


—_—>— 


© The Quarterly Illustrator. 

Tue midsummer number of the Quarterly Illustrator is an 
American venture which started this year. It is a kind 
of quarterly Review or Reviews for the illustrated 
magazines of the world, and is published by H. C. Jones, 
92 and 94, Fifth Avenue, New York, at thirty cents a 
copy, or one dollar a year. It is admirably printed, the 
illustratiohs are selected from a wide range, and as a 
picture book it is one of the best now published. 





The Cosmopolitan. 

Wits the July number the Cosmopolitan begins at half 
its previous price; instead of being supplied at 25 cents, 
it is in future only to cost 124 cents. The high character 
of the illustrations of the magazine is maintained unim- 
paired. It publishes no fewer than three frontispieces, if 
we may so call them, and the illustrations of several of 
the articles are even above the average. ‘ The World’s 
Fair at Chicago as a Turning Point in the Arts” is 
carefully written and well illustrated. ‘he article on the 
great railway systems of the United States deals with the 
Central and Pacific Railways. Another excellently illus- 
trated paper is “ Engineering with a Camera in the 
Canons of the Colorado.” The cliff-dwellers of New York 
describe life in the enormous sky-scrapers which in the 
opinion of the writer of the article are setting an example 
to the old world as to the way in which apartment houses 
should be built. M. Flammarion’s penultimate paper 
about “'The Future of the World” is noticed elsewhere. 
Mr. McCracken has a paper on the Referendum, which he 
says is now a plank on the platform of every association 
of political reform in America. The Referendum alone is 
capable of restoring to the citizens that personal exercise 
of political rights which is the heritage of free men. 





Harper’s. 

Tue first place in Harper’s Magazine is devoted to a 
well written and copiously illustrated account of the 
Cock Lane Ghost. Mr. Howard Pyle tells the story of 
the mysterious rapping and scratching, which in the 
eighteenth century were supposed to emanate from a 
poisoned Miss Fanny. Mr. Pyle in reviewing the evidence 
evidently inclines to a belief that there was something 
genuine about the manifestations. It is very curious to 
sec the tendency to rediscover the supernatural cropping 
up inall directions. A sketch of Greenwich village—the 
Greenwich being, not on the Thames, but in New York 
State—is full of pleasant illustrations of old time life in 
the New World. We have the second instalment of the 
paper upon Italian gardens. Colonel Dodge adds the 
“Riders of Tunis” to his series of papers about the 
horsemen of all lands. There are one or two papers on 
natural history and on travelling, but the bulk of the 
rest of the number is devoted to fiction, serials, and 
short stories. 





McClure’s, 

McClure’s Magazine continues to be light, bright, and 
readable. The frontispiece of the second number is a 
agp of Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is interviewed 

y Edward E. Hale. The article is illustrated and 
pleasant, but rather slight: the conversation chiefly 
turned upon Emerson. Dr. Holmes devoted a year to 
the study of Emerson’s life and works in order to write 
his Emerson in the “ American Men of Letters” series, 
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but very few people seemed to appreciate the value of 
the work. Mr. Blathwayt’s paper on “ Wild Beasts” is 
noticed elsewhere, so is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Ballad 
of the Sea.” ‘The ‘ Portraits of Celebrities” include 
Mr..Hale and M. de Blowitz; of the latter it seems to be 
impossible to discover any portrait earlier than 1866. A 
less familiar name is that of D. V. Urrabieta, a Spanish 
artist, who is said to be at the head of the con- 
temporary illustrators. Mr. Edison figures at the age 
of three, thirteen, thirty-one, forty-four and forty-six, 
and also there is an account of “‘ M. de Blowitz at Home.” 
The article on the “ Race to the North Pole” contains an 
account of the expeditions of Nansen, Perry, Gilder and 
Jackson. ‘ 





The Century. 


THE most notable article in the Century Magazine, both 
for illustrations and for its subject, is the first, Stephen 
Bonsal’s account of “ Fez, the Mecca of the Moors.” 
The pictures stand out from the page very remarkably. 
There is also a striking page devoted to the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon in the article on “The Prince and 
Princess Achille Murat in Florida.” The art articles are 
devoted to Japan and Sweden, and very remarkable some 
of the are. The work of Anders Zorn, the Swedish 
etcher, reveals new possibilities in etching. The “ Famine 
in Eastern Russia” gives an interesting account of the 
relief work of the young Tolstoy. The only other illus- 
trated article is that devoted to “ International Yachting.” 
A pleasant, but not an illustrated paper, is filled with 
Dr. Phillips Brooks’s “ Letters to Children.” Another 
paper, which has no illustrations, is an account of a 
Philosopher’s Camp. The article is written by Mr. W. 
J. Stillman, and tells the story of that pleasant com- 
panionship in which Emerson, Agassiz, Lowell, and 
others, were of the purty. Longfellow was to have gone, 
but he declined on hearing that Emerson was going 10 
take a gun. “TI shall not go,” said he; “in that case some 
one will be shot.” 





Seribner, 


Scribner is almost entirely given over to fiction. It 
contains six complete stories. There is one article that 
redeems this barren waste of romance, and that is Mr. 
Julian Ralph’s article on his experiences as a newsparer 
correspondent. Mr. Ralph appears to be a phenome.ial 
worker, and sometimes writes from seven to ten columns 
of special descriptive matter in one day. When he did 
the last Presidential Inauguration, he got up at fivo 
o'clock in the morning, drove round the city to see the 
people come in, had breakfast, drove round the city again, 
called at the White House, gossiped with the crowd, 
saw the ceremony, had lunch, aud sat down at half-past 
one o’clock to write steadily for twelve hours, with 
messenger boys carrying his copy off to the telegraph 
office, with sometimes only eight or ten words written 
upon each piece of paper. The article is aboyt the best 
kind of one phase of American newspaper life"I have e: er 
seen. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 


Expense is evidently no object in the production of this 
periodical. This month we have a coloured frontispiece, 
charmingly executed, while the illustrations are at last 
attaining something like the American standard; there 
is still a good deal to be desired in some of them, but 
others are very good indeed. The paper describing a 
cruise on the Kennet and Avon Canal from Reading to 
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Bath is charmingly illustrated. Mr. Mallock, I am glad 
to see, has adopted the diagram as a means of illustrating 
his ideas as to the distribution of wealth. W. A. Alden’s 
story of “A Darwinian Schooner” will attract many 
readers. The excitement occasioned by the action of the 
French in the far East adds to the interest of Mr. 
Curzon’s description of the capital of Annam. Dr. Conan 
Doyle, Mr. Roden Noel, and Mr. Lewis Morris contribute 
the poetry. Ananonymous writer, who has no love for 
Lady Jeune, writes on society, and lays all the blame for 
its shortcomings on the plutocrats who have swamped it 
of late years. Mr. Zangwill, writing the gossip at the end 
“without prejudice,” devotes some paragraphs to the 
“Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” In one of the paragraphs 
Mr. Zangwill says :-— 

I am sometimes tempted to the conjecture that the sowing of 
wild oats by the man is a necessary phase in the development 
of his character. Just as the human embryo repeats all the 
animal stages by which man rose from the ranks of the amceba, 
before it settles into the human figure, so the spiritual man 
goes through all the savage experiences of his race in the 
development from polygamy to monogamy. Marriage is the 
world-experience redemonstrated in the individual. 

It would be interesting to know whether Mr. Zangwill 
is also tempted to the conjecture that similar conduct is 
an equally necessary phase in the development of woman’s 
character. She also was a human embryo, and if the 
spiritual man must pass through polygamy to monogamy, 
why should the spiritual woman not also pass to the 
same stage from polyaudry? What is sauce for the 
gander is surely sauce for the goose. 





The English Illustrated. 

Tue English Mlustrated Magazine promises to be the best 
sixpenny illustrated from the point of view of illustrations 
and general interest. It has been enormously improved 
since it left Messrs. Macmillan. I notice Mr. Ruskin’s 
letters and “‘ Hartmann the Anarchist” elsewhere. After 
these the most interesting paper is the one on poachers 
and poaching, by the admirable writer who signs himself 
“ A Son of the Marshes.” Mr. George Gissing ayg@ Robert 
Buchanan contribute short stories; the Duchess of Rutland 
begins an illustrated article upon Belvoir Castle, and Mr. 
Adderley writes pleasantly and from knowledge of the 
work that is being done in the East End of London for 
the civilisation of the masses of our people. The only 
bad thing about the article is its title, “Is Slumming 
Played Out?” which gives very little clue to the nature 
of its contents. 





The Strand. 

"In the Strand Magazine the success which has followed 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s detective stories has suggested to Mr. 
Newnes the propriety of filling up his series from the 
stories of the Diary of a Doctor. The new series has 
been begun by Mrs. Meade, whose Medicine Lady seems 
to have suggested the working of this new vein. The 
first article in the Strand is devoted to Buckingham 
Palace, which is written by Mary Spencer Warren, and is 
illustrated by many photographs of the interior, hitherto 
unpublished. Miss or Mrs. Warren—why do not women 
always mention their status when they write ?—gushes 
at length over the Palace and of: its treasures and its 
mistress, 





The Idler. 
Tue Idler devotes the first page to a very elaborate 
article, copiously illustrated, about the royal pets at 
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Sandringham. The paper is carefully written, and there 
are portraits of an endless series of dogs and horses, but 
after a time you are apt to get bored with catalogues of 
pets. Mr. Zangwill begins a story of the Jews in 
George III.’s time, under the title of “The King of the 
Schnorrers.” The “ Memoirs of a Female Nihilist” are 
illustrated by an artist who makes the female Nihilist 
much more romantic-looking in person than she could 
possibly have been in real life. The interview with 
Mr. Jones is alluded to elsewhere, as also Mr. Morley 
Roberts’, account of his first book, “The Western 
Avernus.” Mr. Roberts has tried some forty different 
callings in his time! 


A Home of Peace for the Dying. 


I HAVE repeatedly called attention to the scandalous 
omission in English institutions of homes of rest and 
peace for the dying. With the exception of Friedenheim, 
a small institution in the north of London, there has been 
no place where friendless men or women upon whom is 
the hand of death can retreat in order to close their 
eyes in peace. The philanthropic enthusiasm which 
glows in the West London Mission has led Mr. Howard 
Barrett and some friends to establish a Home of Peace 
which they call St. Luke’s House. This institution was 
opened on the 14th of last month by Lady Battersea. It 
contains sixteen beds, six for men and ten for women. 
There will be no distinction of creed or absence of creed 
in the applicants. It costs £50 to keep one bed going 
for a year, and £10 to fit up each bed. Mr. Barrett 
says :— 

The list of institutions already existing, who receive such 
cases, is lamentably small. Miss Davidson’s admirable home 
in Mildmay Road—the first in England—has lately removed 
to very large and beautiful premises in Avenue Road, N.W., 
where she can accommodate forty patients. The Roman 
Catholic Hospital of 8S. John and Elizabeth, Great Ormond 
Street, devotes several of its beds to this purpose regardless of 
creed. The Anglican Sisterhoods in charge of St. Peter’s 
Home, Kilburn; St. Joseph’s, Kensington; St. Cyprian’s, 
Edgware Road; and the Hostel of God, Clapham; open their 
doors to a certain proportion of such cases, mostly, however, to 
women only. But the fact remains that, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, Miss Davidson’s “ Friedenheim” and 
“St. Luke’s House” are the only two places in or anywhere 
near London (or, I believe, in England) wholly set aside for 
the care of the dying, and it is manifest that the present 
accommodation is utterly inadequate to the existing and urgent 
need, and touches only one here and there in the melancholy 
throng. 

The subject was dealt with in an interesting and touch- 
ing story in the Woman’s Herald, of July 27, where the 
heart of a woman and the imagination of a novelist were 
all employed in enforcing the need for such an institution. 
But no art or skill can heighten the eloquence of the 
simple fact that all men must die, and that civilisation 
in London has not provided for scores and hundreds, and 
even for thousands of them, any place in which to die. 











A Sign of the Times. 

In the Month there is a remarkable article entitled “ A 
Convert through Spiritualism.” Is the Rev. Father Clarke 
going to discover that Spiritualism may become the hand- 
maid of the Church? The writer of the article was a 


Protestant who was brought into the Catholic fold solely 
through teachings received at these sCances which:Bishop 
Bagshawe regards as modes of holding intercourse with 
the devil. 
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JHE FORTHCOMING CONFERENCE AT LUCERNE. 


Hore. Dg L’EvropPE, LUCERNE. 
T is the loveliest place that I have ever seen. For 
lake and mountain, woodland and island, crag and 
cataract, for unique and unapproachable perfection 
there is no place like Lucerne. Derwentwater among 
English lakes, Loch Lomond in Scotland, Killarney in 
Ireland, Maggiore in Italy, are each supreme, but one 
and all must pale their ineffectual glories before the 
romantic Lake of 
the Four Forest 
Cantons. A great 
snowstorm raged 
at the beginning of 
the week in the 
mountains through 
which the Furka 
Pass winds its way 
totheglacier source 
of the Rhone, and 
as a result the 
towering summits 
of the Alps are as 
if- clad in white 
samite, mystic and 
wonderful. Sitting 
here at the open 
window I see 
Lucerne as a queen 
enthroned on the 
waters, her left arm 
resting on the 
wooded slopes of 
the Rigi, while at 
her right the jagged 
erags of Pilatus 
ierce the clouds. 
tween the two 
the whole southern 
horizon is encircled 
by a great amphi- 
theatre of moun- 
tains, whose . dark 
and sombre majesty 
is relieved here and 
there by the gleam- we ; c(i 
ing silver of the weer’ oe one ii 
snowfields on the ai RSET 
higher ranges be- 
yond. The Snow-covered shoulder of the giant Titlis 
ig just visible over the nearer hills, the radiant 
ermine of nature is spread over the great range that 
stretches from Rigidalstock . to Hasenstock, but the 
crowning glory 6f the sublime expanse of lake and 
firmament and mountain range is the mighty mass of 
the Tédi, which, covered with snow as with a mantle, fills 
in the great gap between the serrated peaks of the 
Rotharen and the bosses of Mount Niederbauen. The 
lake gleams and glitters in the radiant sunlight with a 
restful shimmer of golden glory. There is barely enough 
wind to ruffle the azure surface, but the water throbs and 
trembles with tiny wavelets, and every glancing sun- 
beam finds a thousand mirrors on its wide expanse. You 
see glimpses of it here and there through the trees, now 










arrayed in all their summer greenery. Yonder the 
sedgy margin of the lake suddenly thrusts out a broad 
carpet of green into the water, nearer the city it is the 
lake which creeps with graceful curve into the shore. 
The meadows, not dry and bare as those at home, but 
rejoicing in luxuriant verdure, are as brightly green as 
the lake is blue. Only one cornfield is visible, a small 
patch of gold on the crest of the wooded hill round 
which the lake 
winds on its way to 
Kussnacht ; all else 
is green with the 
innumerableshades 
of grass and wood- 
land, which forms 
the pastoral fore- 
ground of the more 
stern and rugged 
splendour of the 
towering peak and 
radiant snowfield. 
Lucerne city sits 
on the marge of 
Lucerne lake, like 
the lady of the lake 
sole sitting by the 
shores of old 
romance. The old 
wooden bridges, 
with history em- 
blazoned beneath 
the arches of their 
roof, still as for four 
hundred years help 
the citizens to cross 
dryshod their rush- 
ing river, and still 
on the Mussegg 
frown the quaint 
old towers which, 
before the days of 
gunpowder, en- 
abled its doughty 
burghers to defy 
the threats of 
marauding nobles 
or of hostile states. 
The great organ fills 
with the seraphic strains of the modern master-singers the 
lofty aislesof the ancient cathedral. On Sunday Dr. Glover 
preached in the Rathhaus between four walls carpeted 
with the portraits of ancient burgomasters immediately 
above the historical collection of the city museum. Just 
inside the walls the Old Catholics worship in their newly- 
erected church, in the capital of the canton, which was 
once the Jesuit stronghold. North of the city may still be 
seen the mortuary chapel which marks the battlefield of 
Sempach, and every year, with banner and with song, tlre 
school-children assemble from near and from far to cele- 
brate in festival the anniversary. of that great day, five 
hundred years ago, when the allied Switzers broke the yoke 
of their Austrian oppressor. On the other side of the lake 
at Stanz they still lovingly show you the birthplace and 
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the relics of Arnold of Winkelried, who made way for 
liberty at Sempach by burying the Austrian spears in his 
body. Further to the south there is Tell’s chapel, and 
the famous meadow of Rutli, where the great oath was 
sworn out of which the Swiss Republic was born. The 
very air is tremulous with the echoes of the past, which 
still reverberate among the 
hills. Not even the vile- 
smelling smoke of the Swiss 
locomotives—the vilest in all 
Europe—can destroy the 
aroma of romance which suf- 
fuses everything. Religion, 
romance, poetry, war, history 
—all that is most sublime 
in human heroism or most 
pathetic in human passion— 
all are crowded in upon the 
mind, as if it were not enough 
to have the most perfect 
natural beauty as a dower, 
but that of places as of 
persons the great word holds 
true—‘“to him that hath 
shall be given.” 

Lucerne, beautiful for 
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and women in carrying out the work which the Church 
was instituted to accomplish—the salvation of the world 
—it is a great deal too narrow. There is no chance of 
securing uniform creed, uniform ritual, or uniform 
church government. Even if the existing sects, whether 
Roman, Anglican, Greek, or Nonconformist, were not in 
existence, if the field were 
cleared of those crystallised 
boulders of churches which 
block the path of reunion, 
the attainment of such 
uniformity could never be 
accomplished, and if attained 
by miracle could never be 
sustained, Men can no more 
be all of one sect than they 
can be all of one stature. 
Hence reunion on the basis 
of uniformity either of creed, 
rituai, or church government 
is utterly impossible. As 
long as men are born different 
with characters which are the 
net outcome of the influence 
of hundreds of generations, 
so long they will worship the 
Highest in different ways, so 





situation, and the joy of the 


long they will formulate their 





whole earth, lives vigorously 
in the present and confronts 
with serene and hopeful brow 
the developments of the 
future. The streets that lie behind her ancient 
ramparts are all lit with electricity; the river Reuss has 
been bridled and bitted and made to drive all the 
machinery in a composite factory, where the same shaft- 
ing, driven by the water power from the lake, polishes 
diamonds in one room, helps to make bicycles in another, 
and drives the forge-hammers in a third. On the lake 
naphtha and electric launches flit about noiselessly and 
swiftly, as if propelled by unseen genii; chalets nestle 
beneath the crags on the lakeside as the nests which the 
twittering swallows build under our eaves, whose owners 
wrest by untiring labour a harvest from their rockbound 
soil. Deep down in the soft translucent water the fish 
flash to and fro, and in the noontide heat the swimmer 
plunges with joy into the liquid coolness of the lake. In 
the evening the bands play in front of the great hotels, 
and the strains of their music are heard fitfully on the 
water as the belated boating parties hasten homeward in 
the twilight. It is here where for this year the Grindel- 
wald Conference has established itself to discuss among 
the fairest of earthly scenes the fairest of earthly dreams 
—the reunion of Christendom—when “ they may be one 
even as we are one.” 

This month I spent ten days at the Reunion Confer- 
ence, saying a word as occasion offered for the Civic 
Church. Dr. Lunn, the president of the Conference, was 
good enough to ask me to return in September, when 
three days will be set apart for the consideration of the 
Civic Church as a practical means of securing the 
reunion of Christendom. The basis of reunion which 
has hitherto been favoured by the Grindelwald Confer- 
ence has always seemed to me much too narrow. It is 
limited to the so-called Orthodox Christian denomina- 
tions—that ig to say, to those churches which in their 
creeds -profess to assent to the doctrine of the Trinity 
and of the Divinity of Our Lord. As a basis for the 
reconstitution of am organic denomination this is too 
broad; as a basis‘for securing the co-operation of all men 
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conceptions of the Infinite in 
different fashion, and so long 
they will constitute their 
church systems according to the prejudices, principles, 
and necessities of their own elective affinities. All 
that can be done in the direction of reunion is to 
slacken the stress or friction of the existing rivalry, 
to constantly insist upon the superior importance of 
the welfare of the whole over the particular or 
personal interests of any single sect or section of a 
sect. But although it is impossible ever to get all men 
and churches to agree to preach or to pray or to praise 
in common, it is not impossible to get their members, and 
others who are not members, to think, to discuss, and to 
act together in grappling with the great social and 
national questions which confront society. 

Thus it has always seemed to me that the only prac- 
tical means of reuniting Christendom is to begin the 
other way about. Instead of seeking to get the churches 
to unite and dorm one church, the true plan is to form a 
civic or municipal or national union, comprising all 
existing churches and all who will co-operate with them 
in any given geographical or social unit, which would 
undertake in common those works of utility and of 
righteousness which can only be undertaken by the 
collective action of all those within any given area who 
are willing and ready to sacrifice some of their time, 
means, or energy for the realisation of the Divinely 
inspired prayer—“ Thy will be done on earth as it isin 
heaven.” This central federal body would no more inter- 
fere with the independent life and action of each of the 
existing churches than the Federal Council at Berne 
interferes with the freedom of action of Lucerne. The 
Civic Church, or local federal centre, round which 
all existing organisations, religious and humanitarian, 
could gather, would have nothing whatever to do with 
any subjects excepting those expressly delegated to it by 
the churches or societies whose representatives constitute 
its council. This spiritual counterpart of the Town 
Council, which will endeavour constantly to realise ideals 
not as yet sufficiently recognised as to be embodied in Acts 
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of Parliament and entrusted to the administration of the 
secular authorities, I call the Civic Church. Those 
who constitute it can call it what they please. In 
Switzerland the association that comes nearest to 
the idea of the Civic Church is the Society for 
the Public Benefit—an excellent society to which we 
owe it, among other benefits, that the green meadow of 
_the Oath, where the three men of Rutli swore to free their 
native land of the Austrian oppressor, was secured for 
all time asa public possession. In Brighton this associa- 
tion is called the Civic Centre; in Rochdale and Man- 
chester, a Social Questions Union; in Glasgow, an 
Association for Improving the Condition of the People; 
and always and wherever a true helper exists, the 
members of the Helpers’ Association constitute the germ 
of the Civic Church. For the essential and root idea of 
the Civic Church is, that in every community there must 
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be some person, if not some definite organisation, which 
will take trouble to look after the welfare of the whole 
community, as the different churches take trouble to 
secure the salvation of the individual souls of their 
respective congregations, It is astonishing how much 
difference there is between different communities—how 
much even the most advanced communities differ from 
each other to their own disadvantage. A town that is 
very public spirited in one department of public affairs, 
will lag lamentably behind its neighbours in other depart- 
ments ; and, what is still more extraordinary, will all the 
time be unconscious that it is behind the times. 

What is wanted is a new edition of the old creeds 
brought up to date and adjusted to our social organism. 
We want a new Westminster Confession of Faith, dealing 
not with metaphysic and polemic, but with the actual 
needs of the communities in the midst of which we live 
and move and have our being. We want 
a Normal Standard of Social Necessaries, 
which will be ready to hand as a handy 
mete-wand or measuring-stick, by which 
every one may gauge how far his town 
or district falls short of the standard that 
some other communities have already 
attained; and we want in every town 
or district a living centre of earnest men 
and women who will care for the welfare 
of the community as the earnest pastor 
cares for the souls of his flock. The 
function of the Civic Church is thus, 
as it will be seen, exceeding broad. It 
is not to supersede any existing organisa- 
tion, but to bishop them, to organise 
all the progressive and righteous forces 
in any district so as to keep conscience 
in the saddle, to direct the aspirations 
of the community in the most promising 
line of progress, to keep the local 
authorities up to the mark and the local 
electorate fully informed of the moral 
bearings of the questions before it. Surely 
these are great and manifold responsi- 
bilities, which are not likely to grow 
less because no one is undertaking to 
discharge them. 

I am therefore glad to inform my 
friends and Helpers that by the kindness 
of Dr. Lunn I have an opportunity of 
bringing the whole subject fully before 
the Reunion Conference at Lucerne in 
the month. of September. On Saturday, 
September 9th, the whole evening will 
be devoted to the consideration of the 
question, when I hope we shall have 
representatives present from the various 
Civic Centres in England and Scotland 
and also from the Society for the Public 
Lenefit in Switzerland. Saturday night 
will be devoted chiefly to a description 
of the work that has already been 
actually accomplished in the formation 
of Civic Centres, and a record of ex- 
periences which may be helpful to others, 
On Sunday afternoon, we shall, weather 
permitting, hold a camp meeting under 
the trees on the mountain side, when the 
subject will be the aspiration how best 
to unite all the existing agencies which 
have been formed or are being formed 
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for bringing about the salvation of the community. On 
Monday evening the concluding meeting of the Conference 
will be given up to the same question. 

I hope that there may be a goodly muster of Helpers 
and sympathisers at Lucerne on September 9th. ‘The 
Helpers’ Association and the Civic Church movement 
might receive a great fresh impetus from the Conference 
if it is adequately attended and the subject is properly 
presented. My wife and I hope to be at Lucerne, all being 
well, on September 8rd—Cromwell’s Day--and will be 
delighted to see as many of our friends and Helpers as 
may be able to spend a week on the most beautiful of 
the Swiss jakes in the promotion of one of the most 
fascinating of all causes. 
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The illustrations in this article are taken by permission 
from the sumptuous volume, “ Switzerland,” Poetical 
and Pictorial, a collection of poems by English and Ameri- 
can poets compiled by Henry Eberli, with eighty-seven 
illustrations. Mr. Eberli was an old Helper of ours when 
he was in England, and I am delighted to see this 
evidence of his devotion to England and to Switzerland. 
The book is published at Zurich, but my publisher, Mr. 
Marshall, 125, Fleet Street, E.C., will be very glad to 
receive orders for it. The boo, which is bound in cloth, 
half gilt, and contains over five hundred pages, is pub- 
lished at 10s. 


THE UNFAITHFUL GUARDIANS AND THEIR LADIES’ COMMITTEE. 


“I found the Workhouse (at Buckingham) in a dirty, untidy, and discreditable condition.”.—Mr. Murray Brown, H.M. 


Inspector, 1893. 
AYNHE Workhouse at Buckingham may have been dis- 
e4 creditable, but it is less discreditable than the 
Board of Guardians, whose infidelity to its duty 
is thus exposed by the Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. For the Guardians, of Buckingham have 
been guilty of the indescribable folly of first making 
their workhouse a disgrace to the county, and then of 
making a public exhibition of their own pride, prejudice, 
and stupidity, by resenting the sensible and practical 
advice of the Ladies’ Committee, which they themselves 
appointed to look after the work they had shown them- 
selves utterly incompetent to perform. 

The Ladies’ Committee, of which Miss Holland, one of 
my Helpers, was the Hon. Sec., were no sooner appointed 
than they set to work in a businesslike fashion. After 
three months’ careful study of the workhouse, they drew 
up a report, which the Guardians refused to consider, but 
the gist of which I publish, in order that other parts of the 
country may know the shame of Buckingham, and that 
reformers everywhere may be encouraged to press for the 
appointment of Ladies’ Com nittees, to whom it is evident 
we must look for the practical improvement of our poor law 
administration. 

It isa disgrace to England that such a state of things 
as is revealed by this Report should have been allowed 
to exist, and it is a still greater disgrace that, instead of 
being humiliated by this exposure of the inhumanities 
perpetrated under their authority, the Guardians—all of 
whom are men, and one of whom is a clergyman— 
eashiered the Ladies’ Committee. They will have no more 
meddling women in Bucks Union to suggest that paupers 
should have screens before them when they die, and 
pocket handkerchiefs and nightshirts. ‘‘ Good heavens! ” 
cries the Bumble of Bucks, “ what are we coming to?” 
Poor Bumble! what he has come to is very obvious, as 
he is himse!f beginning to discover somewhat tardily. 
Here, however, is the Report :-- 

Being aware that you are about to appoint an assistant 
matron, we earnestly hope that you will choose some one that 
is experienced in nursing. We consider the matron has already 
so much to do in the way of general management that it is 
important she should have efficient help given to her in nursing 
the sick and infirm. 

We also beg to call your attention to the death of two women 
named Marks and Jones. We do not consider sufficient atten- 
tion was bestowed upon their latter hours; that no sereen was 
placed around their beds; and that in the case of Caroline 
Jones medical afd was not given to her for four days after her 
last seizure. We venture to say that had either of the women 
been in homes of their own, lowever poor, they would have had 
more uttention. We think that a screen should at once be pro- 
vided, and that orders should be given for its use when persons 
haye to be washed in bed, in severe illness or approaching death. 


We also wish to call your attention to the lack of garments 
for the use of the sick and infirm people when compelled to get 
out of bed. We find in other Workhouses inexpensive garments 
are provided. Your Committee will be pleased to assist the 
Matron in the cutting and making of such garments, should 
you give the necessary sanction for the same. 

We also think that a small bed towel should be provided for 
the use of those persons who have to take their meals in bed. 
It would add much to their comfort and cleanliness. 

We also find that pocket handkerchiefs are not allowed to 
the inmates. We feel that in regard to cleanliness this is an 
error. We would suggest that handkerchiefs be purchased, 
and that at least one per week be given to each inmate. 

We would next suggest that the scrubbing of the stone floors, 
staircases, and passages be relegated to the men. This would 
enable the women to devote time to laundry and needlework. 

We think that the porter might assist or superintend this work, 
and also that he should be requested to keep his present 
pantry (which we note you purpose removing) in a better and 
cleaner condition, and that he be requested not to cut the 
bread for the inmates more than one hour prior to the serving 
of the same. 

We also wish to call your attention to the girls and young 
children in the House. The present care-taker of the youngest 
children (IF. Cross) we consider to be mentally incapable of 
the work, and that a more eflicient person should be appointed 
at once. We also consider that 2 day-room similar to the one 
now occupied by the boys should be arranged for the girls and 
young children, The stone floor, bare walls, and generally 
dreary aspect of the room now used by them, and the entire 
absence of home life, is deleterious in view of their future lives. 

We note your refusal to allow us to visit the sick and infirm 
mn. We much regret this, as we find it is done in other 
Workhous¢s. In view of this refusal being continued, we 
respectfully ask you, who is to visit them? Surely they need 
cheering as much as the women. 

We also beg to call your attention to the diet now given to 
the sick and infirm women and childr-n. We are astonished 
to see the amount of food that is daily left. We donot consider 
this to be because a surfeit of food is given tothem. We 
venture to say it is because it is not suitable. (1st) lt is never 
varied; (2nd) It is not served in a way to commend itself to 
those nt in robust health. 

We would suggest that a thorough alteration be made in the 
diet, subject. to the approval of the Local Government Board 
and the Medical Officer. We should also like tosuggest that the 
bread now left be made into puddings and given to the children 
for supper. As housekeepers, we can vouch for the economy of 
these puddings, and that they are always eaten with relish. 

We feel that the question of a change of diet requires much 
thought, and we would suggest that with a view to this you 
should appoint four Members of the Board to* meet your 
Medical Officer for the House and ourselves to thoroughly dis- 
cuss the same, all resolutions to be then placed before you. 

There is one thing upon which we should like to have a very 
clear understanding, viz.: Is it necessary that we should always 
be accompanied by an official when visiting the inmates ? 








JHE WASTED WEALTH OF KING DEMOS. 


IV.—HIS ARISTOCRACY. A 


SENSE of the immensity of the wasted wealth of 
King Demos grows upon the mind. I have already 
described his Unoecupied Mansions, his Patrols 

eager for fresh service, and his treasure of past Glories. 
This month I have to describe a different class of wasted 
wealth, not less precious and not less capable of re- 
clamation than any of the others—to wit, the Aristocracy 
of the land. Here is treasure trove indeed, which every- 
one has hitherto recognised as being capable of destruc- 
tion by King Demos, but comparatively few have recog- 
nised as being capable of being exploited for his needs. 

The present moment is propitious for proclaiming the 
fact, for already the air is rent with the discordant notes 
of the Liberal wind instruments as the expert practi- 
tioners are tuning up for the purpose of sounding once 
more in the ears of the British people the stirring slogan 
of “Down with the House of Lords!” For these astute 
and sanguine performers are destined to a great and a 
grievous disappointment. ‘The English people are not 
exactly in a mood to rise in their might and go on 
the war-path to take the scalps of the House of Lords, 
merely because that body, acting in accord with the 
majority of the English electors and the majority of 
the English Members of the House of Commons, asks 
that the latest revised version of the Home Rule Bill 
should be submitted to the constituencies ‘before the Bill 
is finally forced upon the Constitution by a majority 
varying from fifteen to fifty Irish votes. 

THE OLD TURK’S HEAD. 

The House of Lords has long and deservedly been the 
favourite Turk’s head of the popular party in England. 
For sixty years and more they have constantly set at 
defiance the wishes of the voting majority of the English 
constituencies, and as constantly it has been the natural 
and necessary resource of the popular party to get up the 
steam for a General Election by denouncing the selfish 
obstruction of a handful of interested and headstrong 
aristocrats. But this year, when almost for the first 
time in the life of this generation the veto of the Peers 
has been bespoken in advance by a majority of the 
English electors, the attempt to send round the fiery 
cross is worse than an anachronism—it is idiotcy. 

But it is not of the British aristocracy entrenched 
in the Gilded Chamber that I speak when I invite 
King Demos to regard them as a portion of his wasted 
wealth. There is little or no wealth for Demos in the 
hereditary House, although there is no saying what may 
yet be discovered there if the Commons proceed much 
further in the fatally facile path of closing debate before 
it has begun by the guillotine, which thrusts whole 
clauses holus bolus through the division lobby, with- 
out even so much as the formality of a word being said 
in explanation or defence. But there is an infinite store 
of wealth for Demos in the peers themselves, in their 
ancestral position and in their ancestral possessions, and 
to this subject I now address myself without delay. 


FROM THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 

It is rather odd that I, of all men, should have to point 
out the possibility of utilising the English noble in the 
service of the democracy. For I was brought up in the 
strictest sect of the Radical Republicans. My father, 
before he went to college to prepare for the Congregational 
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ministry, served his apprenticeship as a cutler at a 
Sheffield forge, in the dark and evil days when the 
Cutlers’ Union, a Vehmgericht enforcing its decrees by 
rattening and murder, had not yet developed into the 
modern Trades’ Union. Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law 
rhymer, with his passionate impeachment of the lords 
of the soil who made dear the bread of the poor, gave 
poetic expression to the deep inner conviction of every 
north-country Radical, who to this day, in their heart of 
hearts, believe that it will never be well with England 
until she is rid of the Lords. Many a time and oft I 
heard my father remark, when I was a boy at his knee, 
that it would be a blessed day for England if the whole 
British aristocracy could be placed on board a ship and 
sunk in mid-Atlantic—a variant from the usual prescrip- 
tion for healing the woes of Ireland, which might perhaps 
have been equally efficacious. Reared with such tradi- 
tions, it was inevitable that I should have thrown myself 
heart and soul into the two recent campaigns against the 
House of Lords which took place when they mutilated the 
Trish Land Act and resisted the enfranchisement of 
the county householder. My “ Fifty Years of the House 
of Lords,” which was circulated by the hundred 
thousand, is an impeachment of the Upper Chamber, 
which is all the more unanswerable because it 
is based entirely upon their own acts and deeds. 
It is therefore a somewhat strange irony of fate 
that I should now have to take the initiative in appealing 
to the peers to grasp the opportunity of their great 
position, and in pointing out to King Demos the immense 
possibilities of good that are latent in the historic peerage 
of Britain. 


A PRACTICAL SECOND BEST. 

My antecedents are at least a sufficient guarantee for 
the fact that I have not approached the consideration of 
the subject with any lurking prejudice in favour of the 
peers. The same simple but inexorable logic that led me 
to make my pilgrimage to the Vatican, leads me to publish 
this article about the Peers. I am of a practical turn of 
mind, and all means seem to me important only so far as 
they lead to the end. My father’s prescription of the 
Atlantic may have been the best solution of the problem 
of the House of Lords. But as there exists no power 
capable of conducting our peers across the gangway of 
the ship destined to be scuttled in mid-ocean, we must 
fall back on second bests. After having done your level 
best to destroy your enemy, and having failed, the next 
thing to do is to see if you cannot make terms with 
him, so as to exploit him and his for the good cause. As 
long as there is even an off-chance of exterminating your 
adversary you naturally refuse to treat, but when it is 
quite palpable that he refuses to be exterminated, at 
least in your lifetime, men of a practical turn of mind 
reconsider their position and ask whether or not they can 
more easily attain their end by adopting a less uncom- 
promising policy. 

SURVIVAL AS AN ARGUMENT. 


Side by side with this argument there operates another, 
and that is a respect for that which has been and that 
which still is, not because of any particular reverence for 
age as such, and certainly not from any reluctance to 
reform anything to any extent where reform is needed, 
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but because there is a strong presumption that there 
must be much saving salt in an institution which keeps 
its savour for centuries and for millenniums. The barque 
that has weathered a thousand storms and still rides 
triumphant on the waves, has given proof of the sound- 
ness of her timbers and the fidelity of her workman- 
ship, which we cannot have in the newer craft that are 
spick and span. The time may have come for sending 
her to the ship knacker; it may be absurd to propose to 
fit the old sailing ship with boilers and patent com- 
pound engines and double screws, and the attempt to 
put new wine into old bottles is not always to be com- 
mended—at least if you put too much new wine into too 
old a bottle. But there has been a raison d’étre for all 
things, even for the Turkish Empire and Mrs. Grundy, 
and if you cannot get rid of them, you must e’en make 
the best of them, or they will make the worst of you. As 
it is with the Pachas, so even my most intransigeant of 
Radicals may admit it may be with the peers. Failing 
the Gladstonian bag and baggage prescription, which 
might be excellent if it only could be administered, what 
do you propose to do with the British aristocracy ? 
THE PARLOUS POSITION OF THE PEER. 

The peer is for the most part a poor creature, and one 
greatly to be commiserated by the benevolent. For nearly 
a hundred years he has been the favourite cockshy of every 
popular demagogue. Even to this day the Home Ruler’s 
great hope is that when all other chances fail he may get 
a rise out of the peers by ingeniously combining the ery of 
The 
peers have lost heart in themselves; they have lost faith 
in their order ; they are almost afraid to ask for leave to 
live. Radicalism has insulted them, Demos has humi- 
liated them, it has become an article of faith with half 
the nation that they are enemies of the people, and the 
whole trend of modern democracy threatens to leave them 
stranded high and dry, hopeless anachronisms which ¢an 
ask for nothing more than to be gracefully and painlessly 
put out of existence. What with being bullied by the 
Liberal party and being used as catspaws by the Tory 
party, alternately to defend and to betray the institutions 
which they most prize, the position of a peer is not 
enviable. The relative importance of England compared 
with the rest of the English-speaking world shrinks daily, 
and nowhere outside these islands is a hereditary peerage 
to be found among English-speaking men. The British 
noble, like the bulls of Chillingham or the ruins of 
Kenilworth Castle, is a curiosity with a very narrow 
habitat. You can find him within these four seas and 
nowhere else in the whole world. This, although 
increasing his value as a curio, cannot be said to give 
him the old consciousness of his right to swagger in 
the foretop of the State in directing the destinies of the 
English-speaking race. 

HIS LAST CHANCE. 

But in these late days, if the peer but knew it, there 
has been a diversion of the hostile forces which pressed 
him hard. For the last forty years, the middle class, 
with the purse of capitalism at its back, made war upon 
the aristocracy. The Free Traders have smitten the 
great landlords a mortal blow; their rents have dwindled, 
and are dwindling still, to zero. Prosperous ironmasters 
or American capitalists sit in the palaces of our nobles, 
and even Quarter Sessions have been abolished by the 
Conservatives themselves. But even now, when the pride 
of the peer is humbled in the dust, and his enemy 
exulteth over him continually, the tide of war has rolled 
from his castle gates and is now beginning to assail the 
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fortresses of his ancient adversaries. Modern Socialism 
strikes not at the peer so much as at the capitalist. It is 
a protest against the unearned increment of mere wealth 
acquired without effort, and spent without any sense of 
the stewardship of money. It is aimed far more directly 
at the employer of labour and the stockholder, at the 
trading capitalist and the banker, than at the landlord— 
at least at the landlord of agricultural land. The peer 
has thus obtained a respite. When the forces of social 
democracy are assailing what the Americans call the gold 
bug, the peer, if he did but know it, has an opportunity 
of reasserting himself which may never occur again in 
his history. 
RESPITED—AND WHY ? 

For it is a simple fact, which anyone can verify who 
cares to ask any of his friends among the peers, that the 
stewardship of money is recognised much more system- 
atically even by the average landlord than by any but 
the most philanthropic capitalist. Take, for instance, the 
case of two men, each with a million sterling in their 
hand to invest; one buys a great estate with a historic 
seat, the other buys consols. They may be both men of 
average philanthropy, but at the end of the year the owner 
of consols will have received £25,000 net, of which, if he 
is very generous, he may distribute £5,000 in charity or 
in works of piety, whereas the purchaser of the landed 
estate would count himself very lucky if he could reckon 
upon receiving £10,060, the whole of the remaining 
£15,000 being as it were automatically distributed in 
benefactions, subsidies, rates, expenses of maintaining 
what is virtually the county museum and the county 
park and other expenditure, the chief and sometimes 
the whole advantage of which is reaped by his poorer 
neighbours. 

The charges with which custom, tradition, and the 
law have saddled the landowner are, at least, twice and 
often ten times as great as those which press upon the 
holder of consols. Hence the predatory Socialist, who is 
going about seeking whom he @an devour, finds much 
more to attract him in the middle class capitalist than in 
the aristocratic landowner. 


THE TIMIDITY OF ANACHRONISMS. 

The peers are, however, such feeble folk, and so afraid 
to call their souls their own, that they seldom venture to 
dwell on this fact even to themselves, and they never 
dare to tell the truth to Demos. What a difference there 
is between people who feel they have a right recognised 
by public opinion and the movement of the times to do 
what they want to-do, and those who are painfully 
conscious of their being anachronisms who are merely 
suffered to survive! ‘Take, for instance, the contrast 
between the Chief Constables and the peers. In the olden 
days when the féudal system took root and flourished on 
English soil, the peer was as conscious of the natural 
necessity for his existence as our Chief Constables are 
to-day. They were, indeed, in those days constantly 
discharging the duty of Chief Constable in their respective 
domains. But nowadays while the Chief Constable is 
everywhere hungry for more work, confident of his ability 
to do it, eager not to lose any and every chance of 
magnifying his office for the service of the community, 
the peer, nervous and timorous, never dares to propose 
when we are reshaping English institutions that any new 
powers should be entrusted to him, or that any fresh 
responsibilities should be fitted upon his shoulders. It is 
the old story of the Land League and the Castle Govern- 
ment of Ireland. The Castle Government is so conscious 


that its existence is contrary to modern ideas that it is 











afraid to shoot even when it knows that it is right; 

the Land League was so certain that it was the real 

representative of Ireland that it did not hesitate to kill 

even when it was not sure whether it was in the wrong. 
THE LATE LORD CARNARVON. 

The peer whom I knew best and loved most was the 
late Lord Carnarvon. A fine and noble soul, full of 
natural piety and of quiet invincible courage, he never 
was rightly appreciated by his contemporaries, He did 
his duty and did it nobly, but no man could have been 
more saturated through and through with the conviction 
that it was all of no use, that the Destinies had decreed 
that England should fall a prey to the demagogue and 
the democrat, and that soon all this famous and stately 
remnant of the old English nobility would be but 
as the wreckage that strews the beach after the 
vessel has foundered in the storm. Yet, notwith- 
standing that deep, disheartening conviction, Lord 
Carnarvon fought on, never faltering in his struggle 
for what he considered the rights of his order and the 
interest of his class, with which, in his opinion, were 
inextricably bound up the welfare of Britain and the 
very existence of the Empire. I refer to him as the 
prominent example in our time of the peer who, though 
no craven, never had heart to hope, and who, while 
fighting on with indomitable spirit, never believed it was 
possible that the shadow would go back on the dial of 
Ahaz, or that the English nobles would ever again be 
welcomed to their old place in the guidance and govern- 
ance of the English world. 

WITHOUT FAITH NO SALVATION. 

Therein he was mistaken. The English noble has still 
before him a career as brilliant as that of the peers who 
signed the Magna Charta or who conquered France at 
Agincourt and Crecy. He may, if he has it in him, still 
rule England, under other forms, no doubt, but not less 
really and truly than his ancestors ruled it in the days 
of the Plantagenets and the Tudors. Feudalism is dead, 
no doubt, and the arrogance of caste which it engendered. 
But the English noble may yet become the leader and chief 
of the democratic masses, and command, amid the plaudits 
of an admiring and grateful people, the homage due to 
one who acts up to the great principle of noblesse oblige. 
But it is necessary, first of all, for the peer, as for the 
commoner, to have faith in himself and faith in his cause. 
At present he has neither. He despairs; and to the 
despondent there is no sunrise of success. If they do not 
believe in themselves who know themselves, how can 
they expect us to believe in them who know them not? 
Without faith there is no salvation for soul or for 
aristocracy. 

POSSIBILITIES BEFORE THE PEERS. 

I do not propose to waste time on the House of Lords. 
It is the only relic of feudalism which excites popular 
discontent. As the Church would be stronger if dis- 
established, so the peers would be infinitely more 
powerful if they dissolved the Upper Chamber. But of 
that I need not speak in this connection. Nor do I wish 
to insist upon a readiness to sacrifice the hereditary 
House as a condition precedent to beginning their new 
‘career under democratic auspices. It follows no doubt 
as a corollary from the principle “Let not your good be 
evil spoken of,” but it is not essential to our main 
position. 

That position is briefly this. That in England at this 
rer time there is absolutely nothing to hinder any 

nglish noble who is worth his salt being installed by 
popular acclamation as veritable ruler of any of our 
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English shires—if only he will take the trouble to help 
the people instead of spending his time in amusing him- 
self and friends of his own caste. If, as in olden times, 
they will live for the people, the people will be only too 
willing to die for them. We are face to face in their case 
with an abdication of influence, as a result of the loss of 
power that is as discreditable as it is unusual. Yet, not- 
withstanding all their sulks and all their frivolity, our 
nobles could still rule us if they pleased to take their 
functions seriously, and perform their duties with a due 
sense that to be a leader a man must not be a despot, and 
that to rule a people one must know their needs and 
understand their wants. 
A NEW INNINGS, AND ITS CONDITION. 

I have recently returned from a short cycling tour in 
France. There the chateaux are empty or in ruins. 
The noblesse is impotent or non-existent. Where its 
shadow lingers it is fiercely assailed by the envy of a 
democracy of which it cannot be said, even by its 
bitterest enemies, that “it dearly loves a lord.” Every- 
where the contrast was most marked. In France the 
noble has had his last innings, and can play no more. 
In England he may still, if he pleases, go to the wicket 
and prolong the game, and make as good a score as ever 
his ancestors did in the past. But to do this he must 
play the rules of the game and obey King Demos, even 
when he proposes to guide his steps. 

THE POPULARITY OF THE PEER. 

Mr. Labouchere is said to have declared, in his dry 
humorous way, that he would never consent to abolish 
the House of Lords, because he could not hope to hold 
his own if a duke were to come out against him as Tory 
candidate at Northampton. Mr. Labouchere is right. 
Even now, with all the prejudice against the Oligarchical 
Chamber, which naturally results from its insensate 
opposition to the needs and wishes of the nation, if it 
were destroyed to-morrow, oligarchs would be at a 
premium in all the most democratic constituencies in 
Great Britain. There can be no better test than this of 
the permanent ingrained respect which the ordinary 
Englishman has for the noble. It is idle saying that it is 
all snobbery. Snobbery itself has to be explained, and 
the English Radical wirepuller’s craving to have a 
candidate with a handle to his name arises from the 
fact that men with titles have done good service for the 
people. 

THE TRADITION OF SERVICE. 

Our nobles have still the tradition of service. <A few 
conspicuous examples which seem to discredit their 
order are in reality conspicuous because of their contrast 
to the general average. Take a peer with an income of 
£20,000 and an ordinary financial magnate with a similar 
revenue, and you will find that the former usually does 
twenty times as much unpaid work for the community 
as the latter. In many cases the unpaid work which 
peers do for their fellow-men is almost incredible. 

Talking over this subject the other day with the Earl 
of Meath, he told me an anecdote illustrating its truth 
which I take the liberty of repeating here. Lord Meath 
said that the Duke of Westminster was one of the peers 
who were literally weighed down by an ever-present sense 
of their obligations to the community. “Some short time 
ago,” said Lord Meath,“ I spent a delightful afternoon 
wandering through the beauties of Cliveden—the place 
which the Duke of Westminster recently sold to Mr. 
Astor for £300,000. Shortly after, I had occasion to call 
upon the Duke to ask him to take the chair at some 
public meeting in which I was interested. The Duke 
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looked over his engagement book and said he was very 
sorry he had not a spare afternoon. ‘But,’ I replied, ‘I 
don’t want it immediately; any time this season will do.’ 
The Duke answered, ‘ But I have no spare afternoon the 
whole season. I have every day filled up with public 
engagements of one kind or the other.’ I said, half 
wonderingly, ‘Do you really mean to say that every day 
during the whole of this season you have an engagement 
of a public nature, and you have not a single day left for 
yourself?’ Then the Duke, somewhat apologetically, 
turning over the leaves of his note-book, said, ‘I beg 
your pardon, I find I have one day I had reserved 
for myself which has no public engagement. You can 
have that if you like. You see,’ he added somewhat 
p'aintively, ‘I had reserved that day in order to see 
Cliveden. If I had not done so I should have no chance 
of visiting it this year.’” Lord Meath said, “ Of course, 
I assured the Duke that on no consideration would 
I deprive him of his one solitary day, and I left 
marvelling at the amount of public work which is 
thus unobtrusively discharged.” It would be interesting 
to know how many holders of consols and other scrip 
devote even so much as one afternoon a mouth to the 
furtherance of other people’s welfare than their own. 


RENT AS RULERS’ WAGES. 

The Duke of Westminster’s engagements are no doubt 
as exceptional as his revenue. But most noblemen are 
more or less in the same position of closely-watched 
slavery—dignified by the name of power. The old idea, 
no doubt, of the lands settled on the feudal barons, was 
that they should in return do the governing of the region 
that paid them rent. It would be interesting to know 
how many of our peers, after these long lean years of low 
prices and of agricultural depression, have any rent at all 
after meeting the various charges of the estate, rates, 
maintenance, etc. The case of Irish peers is perhaps 
exceptional. “What do you think,” said an Irish 
noble to me one day, “I draw from my Irish estates? 
I cannot afford to live on them. That would be too 
extravagant. I let the Castle, and what do you think my 
net annual revenue is?” Of course I could not say, but 
surmised that it was small. “ Small!” he rejoined ; “ it is 
a minus quantity. I not only receive nothing, but I have 
avsolutely to subsidise it to the extent of £2,000 a year 
from my wife’s private income!” Another well-known 
peer, who is universally respected and deservedly popular, 
told me the other day that he had estates in four counties, 
from only one of which did he draw any net revenue ; it 
was the one estate where he had not a residence. The 
cost of maintaining the great baronial keeps or the modern 
castellated palace—even if, as in the case of the Duke of 
Westminster, you never can find time to visit it—is 
enormous. When they are rated at anything like their 
actual value they become so many white elephants, and 
are now rapidly passing into the hands of Americans and 
Jews. 





THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE PEERS. 

The noble is the hereditary custodian of the art 
treasures of his county. He has its only picture gallery 
under his charge, and its museum of historical antiquities. 
Sometimes he has a costly library to keep; almost always 
he has to maintain the only park and gardens, which 
afford object lessons to the country-side in horticulture, 
arboriculture, and landscape gardening. He often owns 
the only edifice in the shire with any architectural pre- 
tensions, and he has to subscribe to every church, every 
school, and every town hall on his domain. He is often 
lord-lieutenant, always a magistrate, and often a member 
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of the County Council. At every turn he is confronted 
by a public duty, or reminded of some social obligation. 
Many nobles do their work badly, but none of them are ever 
permitted to forget that it lies at their door waiting to 
be done. If they do it in a fashion more or less per- 
functorily, still it is because they do it, and have gone 
on generation after generation doing it, that they continue 
to this day as a permanent element in English society. 
THE CHANCES OF A PEER. 

No one can wander through our English country side 
without being impressed by the enormous stock-in-trade 
which the British noble has at his command if, discarding 
the adventitious and unpopular prerogatives of his caste, 
he were but to go into business on his own account. To 
begin with, his house is universally regarded as the natural 
seat of authority and of influence. Whenever he chooses 
to exert himself, his shortcomings are excused, and any 
approach towards success is hailed with gratitude and 
surprise. All positions of public trust and public useful- 
ness are open to him the moment he expresses a wish to 
occupy them. When a mere youth, rival wirepullers 
fight for the honour of having him as their candidate for 
the county seat. Everything that other men have to 
spend their lives for, and attain, if at all, with an infinity 
of toil and trouble after the best part of their life is past, 
is heaped upon the young peer as if it were his natural 
right. To all his virtues local gossip is very kind; to all 
his faults a little blind. No matter how bigoted, how 
besotted, or how imbecile a peer may have been, his 
successor has no trouble in securing all the kudos, all the 
prestige, and all the influence which have been won by a 
long succession of devoted public servants. 

WHAT MORE IS WANTED? 

What more then, it may be asked, can. you desire? 
Much every way. The position of the peer is one 
of infinite potential usefulness, but in reality in many 
cases how little use is made of it! What are scores, 
nay hundreds, of our peers doing which shows that they 
have the slightest sense of the immensity of the dower 
England has heaped upon them for having done her the 
honour of being born? Jt is true that there are some 
peers who make their country seats the centre of all good 
work, the pharos of the country side, the meeting-place of 
all who do anything for the shire. But how many are 
there whose stately residences are mere lordly pleasure 
houses, the home and haunt of every unworthy and 
sensual indulgence, the abode of gluttony and of indo- 
lence and of self-amusement—the very last place in the 
whole land where you would seek for a man, much less 
for a leader of men! Instead of a worthy ambition to 
live and die for England, there is little but peevish 
repinings at the drift of events and an insolent querulous- 
ness over the decisions of King Demos! What is wanted 
is that the better nobles should bring the sentiment of 
their caste to bear upon those who are living unworthy 
of their high vocations, and that there should at last be 
formed among the peers, especially among the younger 
peers, a definite party which might well be called the Old 
England party, that would manfully endeavour to make 
every English noble once more the natural chief of the 
people among whom his lot is cast to dwell. 

THE OLD ENGLAND PARTY. 

The present Duke of Rutland and others endeavoured 
to found a Young England party some fifty years ago, 
which, notwithstanding the help afforded it by Mr. 
Disraeli, failed to make much mark tpon English social or 
political life. But in its essence the Young England 


movement aimed right, although its eye was not single, 
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and it was born toosoon. We who live on the eve of the 
twentieth century.can avoid its mistakes and aim more 
directly at the heart of things. 

What, then, is the dominant principle of the proposed 
Old England party? Simply the old familiar principle 
of noblesse oblige applied in a new sense. The claim to 
overrule the will of the people by a hereditary Chamber 
is untenable and need not be discussed. Not in the 
House of Lords, but in their own, houses, must the work 
of the Old England party be accomplished. It will have 
no success if the noble does not definitely put out of his 
head all the nonsense which leads so many to maintain 
an attitude of more or less resentful opposition to the 
advent of democracy. King Demos has set up his throne 
amongst us, and he has come to stay; nor will he brook 
much longer the insolence of subjects who, because they 
have handles to their names, imagine they have a divine 
right to dictate to him the way he shall go. Equally, of 
course, the peer must rid himself of all lamentations over 
the dear dead past, which returns no more. If he does 
not up and be doing, and act in the living present, he too 
will be added to the past and the dead, and to those 
things which, having died unlamented, go down to the 
pit with no hope of any resurrection. 

LOYALTY TO KING DEMOS. 

The peer who would join the Old England party must, 
first and foremost, accept the sovereignty of King Demos, 
Would that we had a pope who could compel the allegiance 
of our peers to the democracy, as Leo XIIT. has compelled 
the allegiance of the French clergy to the Republic! After 
having thus loyally bowed to the inevitable, they can ask 
themselves how far they can help the new monarch to rule 
his realm wisely and well, and what they can do in the 
position in which it has pleased God to call them to 
make the advent of the new era more peaceful and more 
happy than it could possibly be if they were to hold 
aloof and sulk in their tents. If they honestly do these 
two things they can hardly use their senses for an hour 
without seeing that they have an unequalled opportunity 
of making themselves indispensable to their new Sovereign. 

WHAT KING DEMOS WANTS. 

King Demos wants several things. He wants to have 
the labourer settled on the land, so that our fields may 
be made as garden-like as those of Belgium and Switzer- 


land. He wants social equality to follow on the heels of 


political equality. He wants all his boys and girls to 
have as fair a start as possible on the ladder of life. 
He wants his poor old veterans to be made as 
comfortable as possible in their closing years, and he 
wants to cast out the demon of ecclesiastical arrogance 
and sectarian side which is fast making the State Church 
to stink in the nostrils of many constituencies, especially 
in the country districts. Now in all these things the 
peer can help Demos far better than Demos can help 
himself, and at the same time the peer helps Demos he 
is also helping himself. 
HOW THE PEER CAN HELP DEMOS, 

™ To begin with, it would be simply putting silver and gold 
into the pockets of the English nobles if they could by any 
manner of means contrive some method of converting 
their untilled acres into such gardens of plenty as those 
familiar to every traveller who whirls through the region 
devoted to the petite culture in middle Europe. It is 
a difficult thing to say how it is to be done, but it 
is easier for the noble to secure a common agreement 
among all those who are on the land, and without whom 
and against whom the agrarian reformer will find it 
impossible to do anything but mischief. Even if the 
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experiment fails and Hodge cannot be transformed into 
the little peasant proprietor of the Continent, the fact 
that the lord at the castle did his level best to help him 
to make the trial wili be remembered to his credit in the 
great day of account. 

IN DESTROYING CASTE, 

But if the peers, opportunity of dealing with the land 
question is one of doubt and difficulty, that is not the case 
with what after all is one of the most deeply-implanted 
instincts of the human heart—the desire for social 
equality. The peer can attain this, so far as it is attain- 
able, as nobody else can. Not all the Revolutions of 
France have obtained for the bowrgevisie or the peasant the 
entrée into the exclusive drawing-rooms of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. No Act of Parliament can give the 
village watchmaker a social equality with the village 
squire. But the peer who is at the head of the social 
pyramid can, if he pleases, work this miracle. Not, 
of course, in its entirety. The most revolutionary peer 
could not make the ablest school teacher a welcome guest 
on equal terms in the exclusive circles confined to the 
oldest county families. But without being revolutionary 
he can do much towards the annihilation of the hateful 
caste and class barriers which deface English society, 
especially society in the country. As M. Gambetta estab- 
lished the Third Republic by asserting the right of the 
nouvelles couches politiques. to place and power, so the 
peers can keep themselves at the head of .the country 
for an indefinite period by recognising the nowvelles 
couches sociales which are at present without their gate. 

HOW IT MIGHT BE DONE. 

“What then,’ I think I hear some peer say, “am I to 
invite my farrier to lunch, and dine with the scavenger ?” 
Not at all. The service of King Demos is not hard, and 
his burden is light. All that the peer, who wishes to 
carry out this programme, has to do is to revive the old 
custom which gave entry to the castle to all who were 
doing service for the castle, substituting those who are 
doing service for England for the vassals who did the 
governing in ancient days under their over-lord. The 
whole social life of many an English county would be 
changed if instead of the noble limiting his rites of 
hospitality almost exclusively to the county families 
or to personal friends, or to the members of some 
smart set, he were to determine to use that hospitality 
as a meaus of bringing him into personal and living 
relations with all those public servants who are serving 
England within the radius of his influence. Why should 
not the peer make himself a court in his own county, 
to which no one should be admitted save those who were 
doing something for England and the country; in which 
the Chief Constable would have the pas before the idle 
lord, and the hospital nurse and the school teacher would 
be preferred before the heads of the oldest and richest 
county family who were doing nothing for the people ? 
What fresh life it would infuse into the country-side if 
receptions were held regularly in every country seat to 
which the only credential that would admit was active 
service for the public weal! At such receptions the peer 
would soon discover who amongst those who flocked to 
his hall it would be advisable to admit to the circle 
of those who are invited to stay at the castle. By this 
means the woof of English life could be respun under 
the auspices and largely by the means of the English 
noble. 

MEN WHO GOVERN ENGLAND. 

The English folk who are doing the governing of the 

district in which the noble’s castle stands are at least 
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worth some consideration at the hands of the man who 
draws the rent and is housed like a prince in their midst. 
Mayors and councillors for town and county, town clerks 
and borough surveyors, chief constables and superintend- 
ents, medical officers, chairmen of boards of guardians 
and of school boards, masters and matrons of workhouses 
and hospitals, governors of prisons, ministers of religion, 
editors and school teachers, all those who constitute the 
executive staff of the community, these should one and 
all be made to feel that if no one else in the county 
understood and appreciated their work, it was under- 
stood and appreciated at the castle. 
no doubt, there are peers who are in close personal 
relation with all those who are doing the governing 
of the districts, which formerly was conducted under 
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succeeds, to the Algernons there are seldom successors; 
and since the good duke passed away, how many persons 
are there in that strong and self-willed democracy which 
has built up the industrial, commercial, and political 
greatness of the north country who ever dream of look- 
ing to Alnwick for counsel, for encouragement, or for 
assistance? It is not that there is any hostility among 
the northern democracy against the Dukes of Northum- 
berland. After many years living in the land, I can truly 
say I do not remember hearing an evil word spoken of the 
lords of Alnwick by any of those who dwell in the county 
from which they take their title. But even under Algernon 
how far short they came of realising the leadership which 
their predecessors had enjoyed as a natural result of their 
position as wardens of the Marches for the English kings! 





ALNWICK CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 


the guidance and leadership of their ancestors; but, 
speaking broadly, how many shires are there in all 
England where the philanthropist, the reformer, the 
local administrator, or the editor, have any realising 
sense of the possibility of utilising the local noble in the 
service of the people ? 
A REMINISCENCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

I was born almost within the shade of Alnwick Castle. 
I spent my early manhood on Tyneside, within a stone’s 
throw of the estates of the Duke of Northumberland. One 
of my earliest and most intimate of friends was the 
steward of his Grace. Algernon, the late duke, was one 
of the best of his kind—unobtrusive, public spirited, full 
of philanthropy, and of the spirit of public service. He 
oceunied a position in the county of Northumberland 
not sezond to that of any other person between the Tyne 
and the Tweed. But if to an Amurath an Amurath 


AND PRESENT. 

It is possible that the rent-roll of the Dukes of 
Northumberland has been greater for the last half 
century than the revenues drawn by the fighting states- 
men versed in northern war who kept watch and ward 
for England against the Scot. But whereas the Percies 
of old were in such close, living contact with the 
borderers whom they had to lead to battle, that of 
very necessity they were compelled ‘to interest them- 
selves in everything which, to put it on the lowest 
ground, would impair the fighting efficiency of their 
vassals, to-day they are under no such compulsion. 
If perchance here and there the 


PERCIES PAST 


heir of the Percies 
should make the personal acquaintance of one or other of 
his untitled neighbours, it is merely an act of choice on 
his part, such as any one of us may exercise in the 


choosing of his friends. He is no longer the leader, keep- 
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ing himself in touch with those who follow him, making 
his personal influence thrill and burn through the very 
humblest of his followers. He is simply an estimable 
country gentleman, with a long rent-roll, discharging in 
more or less perfunctory fashion such amiable functions 
as a naturally good disposition may lead him to undertake. 

Yet there has never been a time in my memory when, 
if the lords of Alnwick Castle had honestly and 
strenuously attempted to make their dukedom an 
instrument of service to the democracy in the midst 
of which they live, they would not have been eagerly 
and enthusiastically welcomed. Of course, I say as an 
instrument of service, not if they had sought to use their 
power to thwart the wishes of the people. But taking 
the aspirations of modern democracy as I have formulated 
them in a previous page, what was there that they could 
not have done if they had but chosen to use their position, 
their influence, and their wealth towards making the 
county of Northumberland an ideal for all the other 
counties of England ? 

HOME RULE AT HOME. 

That surely is no unworthy object of the ambition of 
the proudest peer. Yet how many are there among all 
the peers of historic name who will this month troop 
to the Gilded Chamber in order to record once more 
their hereditary antipathy to Irish aspirations, who have 
even so much as thought out what their own counties 
might be if they were but to attempt to realise the 

ssibilities of their rank, and discharge the responsi- 

ilities of their station? ‘‘ There shall be no Home 
Rule for Ireland,” say their lordships, but what have 
they thought of the prior question—What about the 
Home Rule of their own domains? What have they 
done, or what are they doing to rule their own shires, and 
to help the population descended from the vassals who 
were proud to live, and toil, and fight, and die for their 
ancestors on many a hard fought field? Have they so 
much as taken the trouble to ascertain by personal 
inspection the condition of the workhonses that stud the 
county in which they find themselves estated in palaces 
furnished with all that wealth can provide or luxury can 
demand ? 

THE PEER AND THE WORKHOUSE. 

Even if they have, here and there, more or less fitfully 
looked in upon the casual wards and the infirmaries, and 
the living rooms of the worn-out veterans of industry, 
what have they done to form any clear conception as to 
what has already been achieved in the way of workhouse 
reform by the more advanced and philanthropic unions 
in the country? Far be it from me to say one railing 
word against those peers who have dedicated themselves 
to the service of the people with a zeal, an industry, and 
an intelligence which no commoner can rival, and few 
can equal; but I would like to press home upon each of 
our English nobles that plain and simple question— 
What have I done to make life worth living for the 
old people, the helpless, and the forlorn, who crowd the 
workhouses in my own county? Here, surely, is a 
definite, simple, and obvious duty, the performance of 
which could excite no enmities, provoke no jealousy, and 
yet would deepen and strengthen the hold which our 
nobles have upon our people. 

Is it that ambition has died out amongst them, or is it 
merely that half a century of rude handling has left them 
without even the heart of a man even to aspire to try ? 

THOMAS CARLYLE’S APPEAL. 

T had got so far in the writing of this article when I 

bethought me that almost the last written words which 
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Thomas Carlyle addressed to the men of this generation, 
before he departed from amongst us, dealt with this very 
question. Returning to my bookshelves, I took down my 
copy of “ Shooting Niagara and After,” which may be sail 
to contain fhe last political will and testament of thi 
Chelsea philosopher, and, turning over its pages, my 
heart misgave me when I came to the following passage, 
which says so much more eloquently and forcibly every- 
thing I have been trying to say in the foregoing pages. 
Speaking of the English peer, Mr. Carlyle said :— 

In their own domains and land territories, it is evident each 
of them can still, for certain years and decades, be a complete 
king; and may, if he strenuously try, mould and manage 
everything, till both his people and his dominion correspond 
gradually to the ideal he has formed. Refractory subjects he 
has the means of banishing; the relations between all classes, 
from the biggest farmer to the poorest orphan ploughboy, are 
under his control; nothing ugly or unjust or improper, but he 
could by degrees undertake steady war against, and manfully 
subdue or extirpate. Till all his domain were, through every 
field and homestead of it, and were maintained in continuing 
and being, manlike, decorous, fit, comely to the eye and to the 
soul of whoever wisely looked on it, or honestly lived in it. 
This is a beautiful ideal, which might be carried out on all 
sides to indefinite lengths, not in management of land only, 
but in thousandfold countenancing, protecting, and encourag- 
ing of human worth, and discountenancing and sternly repressing 
the want of ditto, wherever met with among surrounding man- 
kind. Till the whole surroundings of a nobleman were made 
noble like himself: and all men should recognise that here 
verily was a bit of kinghood ruling “ by the Grace of God” in 
difficult circumstances, but not in vain. 

This were a way, if this were commonly adopted, of by 
degrees reinstating aristocracy in all the privileges, authorities, 
reverences and honours, it ever had in its palmiest times, 
under any Kaiser Barbarossa, Henry Fowler (Heinrich der 
Vogler), Henry Fine-Scholar (Beauclere), or Wilhelmus Bas- 
tardus the Conqueror: this would be divine, blessed is every 
individual that shall manfully, all his life, solitary or in 
fellowship, address himself to this. 

In such an independent position, acknowledged king 
of one’s own territories, well withdrawn from the raging 
inanities of ‘politics,’ leaving the loud rabble and their 
spokesmen to consummate all that in their own sweet way, and 
make Anarchy again horrible, and government of real king- 
ship the thing desirable—one fancies there might be actual 
scope for a kingly scul to aim at unfolding itself, at imprinting 
itself in all manner of beneficent arrangements and improve- 
ments of things around it. 


AFTER TWENTY-SIX YEARS, WHAT RESPONSE ? 

Tt is twenty-six years since these words were written, 
and how much response has there been? No doubt 
they may have nerved many a young aristocrat to endeay- 
our to make head against the heavy pressure of the con- 
ventional futilities in which he is cabined, cribbed, and 
confined, No doubt these words, or the memory of some 
of their many echoes, dwell in the hearts of the more 
earnest and faithful nobles who are striving to fulfil 
in some measure the ideal which Mr. Carlyle set before 
them; but take England through and through, of how 
many of the men who will rally to the support of Lord 
Salisbury at the coming division, can it be said that 
even so much as a glimmer of this ideal has shone 
before their eyes? Alas! I fear but very few. Still there 
are here and there elect souls in every order, even among 
the British aristocracy, and if happily they could come 
together so that they could stretch out helping hands to 
each other, if it were only in drawing up some kind of 
ideal normal standard of English country life towards 
which they would agree in concert to struggle, something 
of practical value might get itself accomplished, 
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THE TEACHING OF THE CHILDREN OF DEMOS. 

Mr. Carlyle in further developing his scheme suggested 
that in the matter of education the services of the peers 
might be invaluable. This brings me to the third 
aspiration of King Demos which the noble might do 
much to realise. Demos wants his children to he edu- 
cated, not necessarily in book learning, but in the faculties 
which God has given them, and to be trained for the 
work which they have got to do in this world. Here 
surely is a wide domain in which those upon whom 
England in her bounty has showered all the inestimable 
advantages of her universities with their endowments, 
and opportunities for culture which no other class 
possess in the whole world, could have done yeoman 
service for King Demos. But the first attempt to 
establish technical education upon any broad scale 
throughout our land followed immediately upon thie dis- 
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example should be followed by the rest of their class. 
They might be so useful, in technical education and in 
elementary education, especially in the encecuragement 
and stimulus which they might give to the whole 
machinery of our schools if they would but pay, let us say, 
as much attention to the schoolmaster as they do to their 
pheasants. 
A VISIT TO CLUMBER. 

The other day I was down at Clumber. I drove 
through the famous avenues, past the lake, through the 
ancient woods, and caught a distant view of the seat of 
the Dukes of Neweastle. The Duke and Duchess at 
Clumber are seated in almost regal magnificence in the 
midst of Sherwood Forest. A short time before my visit 
they had been entertaining royalty, but when I was there 
the Duke was away on one of his many tours in caravans 
or otherwise, and his young Duchess was lavishing her 
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establishment of the peer and the country gentleman as 
rulers and governors in quarter sessions. Not until 
Demos got his County Councils established in place of 
Lord Lieutenants and the Justices of the Peace as the 
governing authorities in the counties, was he even so 
much as able to obtain institutions for teaching his dairy- 
maids how to make butter, or the house-mothers how to 
cook the food for their little ones. 


A NECESSARY CAVEAT. 

Once more let me say that nothing could be further 
from my wish than to ignore the excellent good work 
that has been done in this direction, and in many others, 
by individual peers. The whole drift of this article is 
not to contend that there are no good peers, but that the 
time has come to endeavour to bring up the who'e body 
of the nobles to the level of the best of their number, and 
nothing could be more futile and absurd as a reply to this 
appeal to point out this noble or that who has done, and 
is doing, all that I have ventured to suggest. I pay all 
honour to those men and women, nor can I offer them 
greater homage than by pleading strenuously that their 
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interest upon a zoological collection of dogs which form 
one of the sights of Clumber. There was the throne, 
but the occupants—where were they ? 

THE DUCHESS AND THE SCHOOL MARM. 

In the county of Nottingham at that very moment 
there were hundre Is of school teachers, men and women, 
toiling steadily week in and week ont, all the year 
through, at the arduous and somewhat thankless task of 
teaching the children who are to be the heirs of our 
empire something of the world into which they were born, 
and the faculties which Nature had given them, and the 
tools which they must use when they go forth into the 
world to subdue it. Contrast the lot of the ordinary 
Nottingham school marm with that of the Duchess of 
Newcastle. The Duchess has wealth, luxury, leisure, 
and support from all the country-side should she endeav- 
our to do anything worthy of the dukedom, But who is 
there who has even so much as attempted to inspire her 
grace, all young and inexperienced as she is, with ambi- 
tion to help the school teacher? The schoolmistress has, 
on the other hand, an ordinary salary of perhaps £? or 
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£3 a week, in return for which she must spend her life 
buried in the streets of great manufacturing centres, dili- 
gently teaching the rudiments to shock- headed boys and 
girls who come day after day with their primers and their 
grammars to the day school. If now and then, only now 
and then, the teacher could feel how welcome she was at 
Clumber for the work she was doing, the Duchess might 
find it worth while to bestow a little living sympathy 
and attention to the toiling humans who are educating 
the rising generation. It would be work quite as worthy 
of a duchess, and, if her Grace will but believe it, not 
less interesting than that which at present occupies her. 
HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS. 

But without going so far down as the humble day- 
schoolmistress, there are the Government inspectors of 
factories and of schools. These inspectors are gentlemen 
of education. They occupy a responsible position, which 
in itself would mark them out for the attention of every 
peer who took his position seriously. Her Majesty's inspec- 
tors are struggling year in and year out with the difficulties 
which impede the progress of popular education in every 
county in England. How many of them, we wonder, are 
invited in their tours to the castle of the local noble, who, 
more than any other man in the district, could help them 
by a wise exercise of personal influence to overcome the 
obstacles which stand in the way of the education of the 
people? If our peers realised their position, they would 
consider it as a matter of course that every inspector 
should spend at least one night at their castle whenever 
he visited their shire. 

A REMINISCENCE OF RABY. 

I spent the first nine years of my journalistic life 

iting the Northern Echo at Darlington. Within a 
dozen miles of the editorial sanctum stood the stately 

of Raby Castle. Those nine years were not un- 
rentful either in the history of England or in the 
ory of the north country. From 1871 to 1880 the 
remaking of English educational machinery was practi- 
eally put in hand, the system of industrial arbitration 
was established upon a firm footing in the coal and iron 
trades, and a beginning was made in many other direc- 
tions of social and political progress. During these nine 
years I remember two occasions—and two only—in which 
the then Duke of Cleveland did anything to remind 
the country-side of the fact of his existence. He may 
have done other things. Of his private benefactions I 
say nothing. I am only speaking of the Duke as a 
public man, and of the impress which his existence made 
on the mind of a local editor, who was at least keenly alive 
to all influences which could be reckoned upon as factors 
in the local life of the district. His Grace unveiled a 
statue of Joseph Pease in the market-place of Darlington, 
and he extended hospitality to Mr. Gladstone during 
the time when he visited Durham in the course of the 
Bulgarian atrocities agitation. Both of these acts were 
good in themselves, but then when taken together they 
make but a poor show as a substitute for what the Duke 
might have done had he been a Duke in fact as well as 
in title. The habit of constructing political arguments 
upon philological derivations has somewhat gone out of 
fashion ; but still the popular idea of a Duke is that he 
is a man born to be a leader of men. Dukes are rationed 
and equipped by the nation in accordance with that 
ancient belief. Is it not time that they endeavoured, as 
a class, to earn their rations ? 
THE FUTURE OF THE STATE CHURCH. 
T now come, in the course of this hasty and incomplete 
survey of the possibilities of utilising the Wasted 
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Aristocratic Wealth of King Demos, to a branch of the 
subject which ought to appeal even to those peers who 
are least in sympathy with modern progress. I suppose 
that the peers, as a body, may be regarded as members of 
the Anglican Church, of whose position and privileges 
they are the stoutest upholders. A dissenting peer is 
indeed a rara avis; but notwithstanding the alliance 
which makes the noble and the parson sworn allies in 
resisting the campaign of the Liberation Society, that 
campaign is not arrested. The Irish Church has gone. The 
Welsh Church is threatened with a suspension of its 
privileges. The Scotch Church is marked for disestab- 
lishment, and then will come the turn of the English 
Establishment. 
HOW THE NOBLE MIGHT SAVE THE PARSON. 

Now it may sound a strange remark from the lips of a 
Nonconformist and a Radical, but it is a simple fact that, 
if the peers can agree to take the trouble, they might save 
the State Church for at least another generation. The 
real motive which gives strength to the Liberationist 
Movement is not so much religious as social. The older 
Nonconformists fought State churches upon biblical 
principles, and opposed Establishments not so much on 
the ground of the social injustice, as because they believed 
their existence was contrary to the divine order. Nowa- 
days, although Nonconformists have not repudiated the 
fighting faith of their ancestors, their fighting force is 
drawn from a very different source. As a bishop long 
ago lamented to me, it is chiefly due to the insane folly 
of the country parson. Instead of being content with 
the position, which not even the most acrid Noncon- 
formist would begrudge him, of being primus inter pares 
among the ministers of religion in his parish, he insists 
too often upon the absurd pretension of being the only 
accredited herald of the Cross in his parish. 


CUTTING THE COMBS OF THE COUNTRY CLERGY. 

Day by day the Anglican cleric injects the subtle poison 
of this unchristian and anti-social venom into the veins 
of the English social organism. His congregation more 
or less take their tone from him, and church- -going Dick 
treats chapel-going Bill as if in some peculiar and in- 
scrutable fashion he were his social superior, and entitled 
to look down upon chapel folk as the pariahs of the 
parish. Itis this poisonous and detestable spirit which 
works like a social gangrene into village life of England 
to-day. It is the “side” of the parsons in the country 
districts which keeps the Disestablishment agitation alive. 
If the Church has got to be saved, the combs of the 
country clergy will have to be cut. 

As the Legislature has removed one after another all 
the offensive privileges, such as Church rates, university 
tests, burial monopolies, and the like, which the clergy 
used to regard as indispensable to the maintenance of a 
Christian religion, there is now little left, excepting in the 
social sphere, for the display of clerical arrogance and 
intolerance. But on the social side nothing can be done 
save by those who are the leaders of society. In other 
words, if the combs of the country clergy have to be cut, 
and they have to be reduced to a due recognition of their 
proper ‘position as the ministers of religion, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with other ministers of ‘religion, it 
must be done by the peers. 

HOW THAT MIGHT BE DONE. 

No doubt there are many clerics who would defy all 
the peers in Burke and Debrett to induce them to give 
up one tittle or one jot of the sacerdotal presumption 
which makes Anglicanism so often to stink in the nostrils 
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of rational men. But the majority are not so, and if 
every noble were to use social influence and prestige to 
condemn and punish, so far as can be socially possible, 
any clergyman in any parish who refused to recognise 
the other Christian ministers as brothers engaged in a 
common work, we should see a marvellous sweetening of 
English life in the next ten years. Nor would it be at 
all surprising if as the net result of such a plan of cam- 
paign against the accursed thing that the Church of 
England might be plucked as a brand from the burning 
which it is threatened by the Liberation Society. 

Those who are faithful to a high ideal of citizenship, 
and who do not poison their Christianity with the baneful 
elements of class asecendency or sectarian arrogance, 
should be accorded precedence, publicly and privately, 
over the highest placed cleric in their county who offended 
against the fundamental laws of good citizenship. If a 
peer were to do this he would produce an effect that 
would surprise a good many people, himself probably 
most of all. 

WHY NOT RECOGNISE KING DEMOS ? 

I have thus rapidly run through the various ways in 
which the English nobles might be utilised, regarded 
from the point of view of the “ Wasted Wealth of King 
Demos.” ‘There is nothing impracticable in any of these 
suggestions. They are all based upon the assumption 
which probably most peers are ready to accept, namely, 
that the peers exist,and that it is their duty if they could 
but utilise their order for the benefit of their country. 
What then should cause them to hang back? They 
would not do so if they could but realise the fact that 
King Demos has come to reign, and come to stay. No 
doubt, after every change in the English succession 
a certain number of the nobles who had espoused the 
cause.of the defeated candidate for royal honours— 
whether it was the nobles who followed Richard IIL., 
or those who sided with King James--took some time 
before they could reconcile themselves loyally to the 
Tudors or the dynasty that came with the Dutch 
William. But after a time, when they saw that the new 
house had come, and come to stay, and was accepted by 
the nation as its rightful lord, they abandoned their 
prejudices and more or less sukily enrolled themselves 
in the service of the king whom England had definitely 
chosen, <As their ancestors did thus with Tudor and with 
Guelph, why can they not recognise as loyally the 
significance of the change that has been brought about in 
modern England by the establishment of King Demos ? 


HIS DYNASTY IS ESTABLISHED. 
His kingdom is firmly founded amongst us; they can- 
not overthrow it even if they wished, although, to do them 


justice, it must be admitted that beyond the fractious and 


petulant desire of giving an occasional kick against the 
pricks when they are presented to them in the shape of 
Home Rule Bills and such like, they manifest but little 
disposition to attempt to thwart the ruling power. These 
scenic and more or less stagy demonstrations of the 


survival of a power that has become an anachronism, and 
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can only be exercised with peril both to their order and 
to their country, are but poor substitutes for the steady 
and resolute discharge of the duties which lie at their 
doors! Possibly it may encourage some among them 
who had begun to fear that the nation would resent any 
attempt on the part of the nobles to resume their 
ancient rd/e in England, to hear a voice, however feeble 
and insignificant, raised in what they have been apt to 
regard as the camp of the enemy, bidding them to pluck 
up heart and do their duty. 


THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE THE PEERS. 

Whether that may be so or not, no one who looks over 
the social condition of England to-day can doubt that it 
lies with the Peers themselves to say whether or not, in 
place of a gradual decay and ultimate extinction of their 
order, we may have to witness a period in which a revived 
and progressive aristocracy will loyally place at the dis- 
posal of triumphant democracy its numerous resources of 
culture, of influence, and of the hereditary gift of leader- 
ship. There are teo many problems of great difficulty 
and of peril lying before our nation in the immediate 
future for us lightly to abandon any hope, however forlorn 
it may seem, that those who in times past have done 
nobly, and deserve well of their country, have left no 
descendants who are equally capable of playing the man 
and standing in the breach. Mr. Carlyle, in his “ Shoot- 
ing Niagara,’ seemed to imagine that penny editors, as he 
disdainfully called them, would resent the exercise of this 
local kingship to which he bade our nobles betake 
themselves. 


A LAST WORD FROM THOMAS CARLYLE. 

I remember when, not as a penny editor, but as a half- 
penny one, I repaired as a pilgrim to Cheyne Row and 
asked Mr. Carlyle what he would kave me do to facilitate 
the coming of the new and better social order of which 
he had for so many years been 2s a prophet crying in the 
wilderness. Mr. Carlyle spoke very kindly and sympa- 
thetically, and bade me wait, keeping diligent note the 
while whenever I was able to discover any man who had 
him to see that the existing system 
Keep, as it were, a 





sufficient insight in 
was impossible and could not last. 
muster roll of the elect, so as to help them as far as 
possible to be in touch one with the other, ready for such 
time as opportunity might arise when they could act 
together, and act with etfect, in carrying out those ideals 
of government upon which he had written so much, but 
which in essence are all summed up in the old phrase, 
noblesse oblige. 

Fifteen years have passed since Carlyle gave me that 
advice, of which I have not been unmindful. Who 
knows but perhaps the time has come when those who 
look out upon affairs from what is practically Mr. Carlyle’s 
standpoint, might not discover in the present juncture a 
propitious moment for attempting that realisation between 
the aristocracy and democracy which would be effected 
by the nobles utilising themselves as part of the “ Wasted 
Wealth of King Demos” ? 





































































THE LANTERN SERVICES FOR THE SEASON 1893 4. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CO-OPERATION. 


HOPE that this season the lantern may be acclima- 

tised in many Churches where it has hitherto been 

a stranger. For two years past I have frequently 
insisted upon the advantages which would accrue if only 
the Churches would take wp the lantern as a regular 
feature of their religious work. But the work has been 
hindered owing to the difficulty of procuring suitable 
slides and appropriate iectures. Many ministers have 
begun lantern services only to abandon them in despair, 
owing to the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of 
finding slides or sets of slides that suited them. It is no 
answer to say that there are thousands of sets of cx- 
cellent slides dealing with every conceivable subject 
always on hand for hire from the trade. That is quite 
true, but it is none the less true that if you who make 
this objection were suddenly to be summoned to deliver 
half-a-dozen lantern lectures suitable for such ordinary 
congregations as meet in our average places of worship, 
you would be at a loss where to turn for the slides. 
You cannot give “ Jessica’s First Prayer” as a substitute 
for a regular Sunday service, nor will Gustave Doré’s 
Bible illustrations carry you very far. Asa result; many 
who begin lantern lectures give them up after a time, 
while some of the more persevering take any slides that 
come to hand, with results which are often the reverse 
of edifying. Therefore, considering the experience of 
the past two years, I have come to the conclusion 
it is absolutely necessary, if the lantern service is to 
become as much a part and parcel of our religious work 
as the Sunday-school or the prayer-meeting, that we 
must get up and issue every winter a set of a score or 
more of specially prepared lectures with slides ready for 
the operator. 

Can it be done? Yes, if my readers will help. If not, 
it will be difficult. But I think they will help, and that 
for more reasons than one. I especially appeal to ministers 
of religion who have used the lantern and who know from 
experience the difficulty which we are seeking to over- 
come. But I also appeal to those who are without any 
direct means of influencing their fellow-men—invalids, 
ladies, superannuated veterans, or those who are buried 
alive in retreats remote from their fellow-men—to help in 
this matter. How they can help I shall now proceed to 
show. 

Every one is aware of the continually increasing pressure 
of work that accumulates upon the shoulders of every 
minister of religion. In large towns the parson, esta- 
blished or non-established, is driven almost to despair by 
the constant addition of fresh duties. It is about time 
the overdriven servant of all obtained some relief, and 
this I propose to secure him by the Lantern Lectures now 


-in preparation. At present in all Nonconformist Churches, 


and in many Churches of the State, the first demand 
upon a minister’s time and energy is the preparation of 
two sermons per week. During next winter he may be 
delivered from half of this bondage for half the year. 
He cannot preach other men's sermons. But there is no 
interdict upon his delivering other men’s lantern lectures. 
Not only is there no interdict, but it will be recognised at 
once as a very agreeable and welcome change to have 
every Sunday night the discourses of leading men of all 
branches of Christian work illustrated by specially 
prepared pictures. No minister can be expected to pre- 
pare lantern slides week by week, and as the only sets of 





slides in the field are prepared to illustrate other people’s 
lectures, it becomes a matter of course thatin 1] churches 
using the lantern lectures the ministér wili be relieved 
of fifty per cent. of his work of preparing sermons. Of 
course every minister can, and most ministers will, add 
some remarks of their own to thuse on the printed text. 
For that every opportunity will be afforded, and it is 


‘probable the lantern lecture will be announced as 


“based on the Lantern Lecture on Romance of Wal- 
denses by Pastor Appia ”—or whatever the lecture might 
happen to be—and no one in the congregation will know 
how much is his own minister’s and how much the man’s 
who wrote the original lecture. 

Nor is it only overworked ministers that this series 
will immensely relieve. There are many churches 
temporarily without ministers, whose pulpits are more 
or less intermittently supplied. Any competent elocu- 
tionist with these lectures in his hand will be able to 
serve as a supply. 

There is no reason, if the suggestion is taken up 
practically, why there should not be a thousand of these 
lectures delivered every Sunday night next winter all 
over the English-speaking land. But if we are to have 
twenty-four lectures each with from 40 to 50 slides, it is 
evident that this involves the preparation ab initio of 
from 1,000 to 1;200 slides. Apart from all other 
difficulties, this entails the selection of from 1,000 to 
1,200 pictures, which it is permissible to reproduce as 
lantern slides. Perhaps one half of these may be already 
in existence as slides and procurable from the trade. The 
others have to be selected, and converted into slides. It 
is here where the unknown and unseen readers of the 
Review might be so helpful. Any reader who knows of 
the existence of any accessible picture, either painted or 
engraved, that would be useful as illustrating any of the 
subjects mentioned in the list given below, is earnestly 
invited to send particulars of any such picture or pictures 
to me at once. 

If any reader has any engravings, or illustrations, or 
photographs, which he would be so good as to lend me 
for the purposes of reproduction, they will be taken 
great care of, and returned as soon as they have been 
copied. It might be a very useful Sunday afternoon 
exercise for the more intelligent children in any house 
with a good library to make a collection of pictures 
illustrating any of the subjects named below, or any other 
subject which parent or teacher might wish to suggest as 
asuitable theme for a lantern lecture. Publishers of 
engravings and artists who may be disposed to help, and 
at the same time to make their works more generally 
known, are invited to communicate with me—in prepar- 
ing slides the name of the publisher would be given and 
the place at which the original can be obtained. Owners 
of slides or sets of slides illustrating the subjects 
selected for the first series of lantern lectures, can secure 
the loan of the whole series in exchange for the gift of 
an approved set of slides with liberty to reproduce. 
Amateur photographers who have negatives of views of 
scenes or places connected with any of the subjects in 
the list are invited to communicate with me. I shall 
also be glad of offers to make slides or to colour them. 

So much for pictures. There are many readers who 
might help who take no notice of pictures, Anecdotes or 
incidents illustrative of the subjects in our text must be 
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familiar to many of our readers who have accumulated 
vast stores of reauing, but who have never put them into 
circulation. There is something pathetic in the spectacle 
of a diligent reader whose head is as a miser’s storehouse, 
chokeful of the garnered gold of lifelong accumulation, 
who has no means of putting it into circulation for the 
good of his fellow-men. 

For all such persons, here is an opportunity for putting 
their accumulation at the disposal of their fellow-men. 
If you have, in the course of your reading or observation, 
come across any ineident or fact or anecdote which would 
illustrate any of the subjects named below, or suggest a 
picture for the slide-maker, I pray you to send it in as 
your contribution to the Lecture Series of 1893- 

The lectures will all be supplied with appropriate 
hymns on slides. They will not be supplied in the rot- 
tion of the subjoined list, but according as they are in 
stock. 

The subscription for the complete ser es of twenty-four 
lectures, with as many sets of slides of forty to fifty per 
set, will be £5 5s., and subscribers for the series will 
have the first option in selecting slides. Any person 
desiring to use single sets of the series can do so, if they 
are in stock, for 10s. per set, with copyright lecture. 
Carriage both ways in all cases to be paid by hirer. 
Copy of lecture with list of slides will be supplied a 
fortnight in advance. The slides will be sent out so as 
to arrive on Tuesday, and should be forwarded to alilress 
of next hirer,soas to reach him on or before the following 
Tuesday. All original subscribers to have the use of 
each set for wweek. Subscribers to a single se: must 
return them after one exhibition. 

The following is a list of suggested Lantern Lectures 
which might be produced, some of which indced are 
already in hand. 

1. The Way of the Cross, or Salvation by Sacrifice. 
2. The Church of England and its Services to the Nation. 
3. The Nonconformists and their Work. By Rey. Dr. Clifford. 
4. John Wesley’s Life and Gospel. By Rey. Hagh Price 
Hughes. 
5. Emanuel Swedenborg. By the Rey. Mr. Rendall. 
6. The Reunion Conferences at Grindelwald and Lucerne. 
By Rey. Dr. Lunn. 
7. The Social Scheme of the Salvation Army. By Mr. 
Bramwell Booth. 
8. Christianising Central Africa. By the Rey. Dr. Lindsay. 
9. The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. 
10. Woman’s Work in the Church. By Miss Frances Willard. 
11. Joan of Are. By W. T. Stead. 
2. The Police as the Modern Knight Errant. 
13. The Civie Church. 
14. The Services and the Lesson of the Lifeboat. By Miss 
Weston. : 
15. The Temperance Cause. By Lady Henry Somersct. 
16. The Child and the State. By Rey. Benjamin Waugh. 
17. The Orphan and the Outcast. By Dr. Barnard». 
18. The Romance of the Waldenses. By Pastor Appia. 
19. Heroes and Saints of To-day. 
20. The Workhouse and the Poor. 
21. Cromwell and the Puritans. 
22. Our Ragged Scholars. By Mr. John Kirk. 
23. Recreative Classes and Night Schools. By Rey. Dr. Paton. 
24. How to save Sunday. ; 
25. Christmas Resolutions. 


26. The Old Year and the New. 


This list may be varied, and I do not undertake to 
bring all or any of them out unless I secnre adewnate 
support. It is no use bringing out 1,200 slides with 
26 lectures, unless I know whether or not any one will 
profit by the expenditure. Intending subscribers, to 
whom the preparation of such a set would be a benetit, 
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will. do well, if they wish to have the lectures, to 
communicate with me at once. Unless I receive as- 
surances of adequate support before September Ist, 
I shall not proceed further with this venture. Orders 
will be booked in order of receipt. All letters must be 
addressed—The Secretary, Review or Reviews Lantern 
Department, 18, Pall Mall East, London. 


In this connection I am glad to quote the following 
interesting observation from the pen of our helper, Mr. 
Snowden Ward, of the Practical Photographer. He is one 
of our earliest helpers, who is at the present moment in 
the United States of America takmg to himself a 
helpmeet in the shape of the editor of the Amateur 
Photographer, He has contributed a series of papers on 
amiteur photozraphy to the provincial press. The last 
of these appeared in July, in which he deseribed the 
impetus that has becn given to lantern work in the last 
year or two. Mr. Ward says: 

THE LANTERN IN SCHOOLS. 

Following the lead, and even improving upon the example 
of the Yorkshire College, some schools where the teaching is 
more literary and historical and less scientitic, make a practice 
of illustrating their lessons very fully. In one case an average 
of three hundred new slid s a week is made. In dealing with 
such a subject as, say, the history of France under Napoleon, 
every effort is made to get as complete a series of slides as 
p yssible. Phot graphs of place s. monuments, ete., historical 
paintings, illustrations from the bes} books d-aling with the 
life of the time, and all similiar objects, are freely copied by 
photography and shown by the lantern, The difference in 
result between a class thoroughly taught in this way and the 
same class under the very best masters working with text- 
books only, is something wonderful. The difference it makes 
to the interest and pleasure of the scholar is also very great. 


I must not dwell too much on this use of the lantern, but 
will conclude by saying that in almost all the great London 
medical schools and hospitals the lantern has been récently 


adopte d, an lL that all who wish for the spre ad of knowledge 
and who would lighten the task of our much-crammed scholars, 
should use any influence they have in the direction of securing 
the universal use of the lantern in teaching. 

IN THE HOME. 

A good lantern, conjoined with a knowledge of photography, 
is a source of never-failing pleasure in the home. I say this in 
spite of the fact that there are thousands of lanterns in lumber 
rooms—generally sent there because their owners have only 
possessed one or two sets of slides, usually coloured ones, which 
they showed when the lantern was new until every one was 
sick and tired of them. 2 


Tight Lacing as a Cure for Consumption. 

In the Century there is a very interesting article on 
* Breathing Movements as a Cure,” the writer of which 
argues out the curious and little suspected fact, that 
however bad tight lacing may be for women in other 
respects, it is tended to secure them against consumption. 
His theory is that before stays were invented, the original 
type of breathing was abdominal. When woman took to 
tight lacing she practica'ly rendered it impossible for the 
lower part of her lungs to extend, whereupon the higher 
part of her lungs set to work to make up for the de- 
ficiency; hence the extension of the apex of the woman’s 
chest, a result that she suffers much less from consump- 
tion than man does. The writer of the article does not 
draw the conclusion that it would be well for man to take 
to stays as a prophylectic of consamption, and wisely. 
I would much rather take my chance of consumption 
than my certainty of stays. 
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not on the same line 
as Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, is neverthe- 
less a notable 
Englishwoman. 
Those two portly 
volumes, containing 
1,200 pages of small 
print, constitute one 
part of the monu- 
ment which Lady 
Burton is raising to 
the memory of her 
husband. Sir Richard 
Burton was a_ re- 
markable character ; 
a compound, com- 
plex polyglot of a 
human being. He 
presented an indi- 
viduality so marked 
and so unique as to 
be well worthy of 
study. But it is 
still more interest- 
ing to know how 
this strange excep- 
tional mortal suc- 
ceeded in discover- 
ing and retaining a 
woman ideally fitted 
to be his wife. She 
fell in love with him 
at first sight years 
before he discovered 
the existence of her 
affection; and now, 
when old and grey- 
haired, she counts it 
her supreme joy to 
proclaim to the 
world the manifold 
perfections of her 
deceased lord. There 
is a curious resemblance between Mrs. Josephine Butler’s 
book and that of Lady Isabel Burton—a parallel which 
is only brought into clearer relief by the contrast which 
also exists between the two wonicu and the subject of 
their respective biographies. Canon Butler was a saint. 
Sir Richard Burton was not. Canon Butler’s life was 
cast within the quiet closes of cathedrals, or within the 
walls of English educational establishments. Sir Richard 
Burton's was lived beneath the fierce sun of the hottest 
countries in the world, amid the wildest men in the 
savagest centres of Asiatic and African barbarism. 





* Life of Captain Richard Burton, K.C.M.G., E.R.G.S., by his wife, Isabel 
Burton. With numerous illustrations and maps. Two volumes, Chapman 
and Hall, 1893. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


THE STORY OF SIR RICHARD 


f, AST year I noticed at some length Mrs. Butler’s 
tribute to the memory of her husband. I have 

now to notice a not less remarkable tribute to a 

not less remarkable man by a woman, who, although 
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AND LADY ISABEL BURTON.* 


A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST. 

Canon Butler was a blameless and devoted clergyman 
of the Church of England. Sir Richard Burton was—- 
well, it would be easier to say what he was not than to 

describe what he 
- was. But these two 
Englishmen were 
equally products of 
the marvellously 
fertile English stock, 
and both succeeded 
in securing women 
almost ideally fitted 
to be their com- 
panions in life. Of 
Mrs. Butler’s  ex- 
perience I need not 
speak, for even this 
very mouth, as will 
be seen by extracts 
in another page, she 
proclaims once more 
the supreme felicity 
of her married life. 
Yet in her way 
Mrs. Butler was as 
full of spirit, of 
daring adventure, in- 
domitahle courage, 
and restless energy 
as Lady Burton. But 
these two women, so 
diverse in so many 
respects, are most en- 
thusiastic idolators 
of their respective 
husbands. One of the 
great superstitions 
of society is that 
clever people make 
bad husbands or bad 
wives, It isa sing- 
ular fact that the two 
biographies | which 
of recent times have 
been little more than 
one long pean of 
conjugal felicity re- 
lating to households in which commonplace mediocrity 
was most conspicuously absent. No woman of our century 
has so strongly marked a character as Mrs. Josephine 
Butler; no man of our time was more intensely original 
and absolutely unique in character than Sir Richard 
Burton. Here “ve have these two books in which we are 
told with almost damnable iteration of the perfect felicity 
which was the prevailing characteristic of their homes. 

THE MOST INTERESTING OF ALL PROBLEMS. 

Great as is the contrast between the two books, they 
are both most valuable for the light they throw upon the 
same problem, they are both authentic human docu- 
ments recording the result of an experiment in living, 
which is the most perennially and universally interesting 
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of all experiments of life. Mrs. Butler and Lady Burton 
are both first-class witnesses as to the success which has 
attended their attempts to solve one universal diffi- 
culty of the.race. That difficulty which may be described 
more or less pedantically as the co-ordinating of two 
personalities of different sexes in the unit of wedlock, 
may be more simply expressed by the familiar formula of 
How do they get on with their husbands? Both for 
husbands and wives the answer to that question is far 
more important than the question as to the precise share 
an explorer had in discovering the sources of the Nile, 
or the number of campaigns waged by a general in the 
course of a war; for these exceptional enterprises are of 
necessity confined to a decimal-pointed percentage of the 
human race, whereas the experiences of man and woman 
in married life appeal to the universal heart of man. 
The highest and greatest of our race have the same 
difficulties to overcome, the same problems to solve, the 
same infinite number of differences small and great 
to compose, as those which confront the artizan, the 
labourer, and the scholar in the management of life. 
Hence for one person who will read with interest the 
exciting adventures of the geographer, the consul, and 
the explorer, there are a thousand who will feel attracted 
to this touching narrative by the widow of how she got 
on with her husband. 
TWO PHASES OF’ THE SAME QUESTION. 

In Mrs. Butler's “Life of Canon Butler” we had one 
side of the problem stated; in Lady Burton’s “ Life of 
Captain Burton” we have the other side. We looked to 
Mrs. Butler’s narrative to tell us how a married life can 
be happy when the woman is the master mind, where 
the mother is also an active and weariless public worker, 
and where of necessity both husband and househcld are 
more or less subordinated to the-wife’s higher duties to 
the State and the Church. What we ask Lady Burton 
to tell us is how the problem was solved under different 
conditions. Lady Burton is a woman of great capacity, 
boundless energy, and immense force of character. But 
with all her gifts and graces, she was not the equal of 
Sir Richard Burton. He was the head, and a very master- 
ful head to boot. Seldom has the experiment of blending 
two lives into one in the crucible of wedlock been tried 
with what appeared to be more refractory materials. 


A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. 

Sir Richard was independent, headstrong, original to 
the verge of eccentricity. He had gipsy blood in his veins, 
and with it the itch of wandering. He loved daring 
adventure imperilling life as some men love the wine cup. 
He was always doing the most reckless things, and he 
wrecked his career without hesitation whenever he 
deemed it incidental to the discharge of his duty. He 
was devoted to work, he toiled at his books as a galley- 
slave at his oar, he was a marvellous linguist, with 
a more or less complete mastery of twenty-nine 
languages; and his tastes often carried him into 
regions which she was forbidden to enter. She was 
his superior in rank, and he spent his life in what 
seemed to her relatives comparative poverty. She was a 
devout Catholic; he was one of the broadestespirited 
eclectic philosopizers to whom every religion contains its 
pearl which it is for the wise man to extract. He 
investigated everything, including spiritualism, although 
every seance brought his wife, who never flinched from 
following his lead, into trouble with her priests. It is 
difficult to formulate a problem in which, owing to the 
extreme strength and originality of both the personal 
factors, ‘and the stormy and adventurous life that they 
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led, the odds seemed greater against the possibility of 
arriving at any tolerable equation in marriage; for to all 
the other difficulties and obstacles to perfect union, add 
this, above all, that the marriage was childless. Sir 
Richard Burton worshipped children, but none came to 
gladden his married life, and the two had to adjust their 
differences without that constraining influence of the 
presence of sons and daughters which pervades a home 
and steadies life with the invisible but invincible potency 
of atmospheric pressure. 
THIS MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 

And yet, despite all odds, in face of all difficulties, this 
marriage, was a brilliant and supreme success. Even 
after all allowance has been made for the passion of 
unavailing sorrow over the departed, no one can read 
these fascinating volumes without feeling that the 
Burtons’ marriage was one that viudicates the possibili- 
ties latent in that much decried institution, and that 
renews our faith in the true human unit which is 
not man or woman, but is man and woman united in 
a marriage of affection, and cemented by all the 
innumerable associations of a common life. To all house- 
holds and all homes it speaks as with the inspiriting note 
of a bugle, to encourage failing hearts to attempt once more 
the almost miraculous work of realising the great ideal 
when they shall be no longer twain but one. If the 
Burtons who differed so widely, who were tried so roughly, 
and who had no children, could yet live such a life of 
unity, each adding to the other the whole force and 
wealth of an independent and original character, why 
may not others not so far apart, whose life lies in pleas- 
anter paths, and who have children, not attain to some- 
thing more resembling the ideal of married life? 

THE SECRET OF THE SOLUTION. 

The secret of course of this miracle—for miracle true 
marriage, or the merging of man and woman in the new 
unit of two in one, is, and must always be—is an open one. 
The alembie which dissolved all refractory elements of 
life was love, passionate, faithful, devoted love, of 
course. Without love there can be no marriage. A loveless 
marriage is a contradiction in terms, like hot ice or cold 
fire. Where love is not, marriage is not —the true marriage 
of the blended life. But love alone, however passionate 
and noble, cannot stand the daily strain of busy life unless 
it brings forth fruit, not of self-indulgence and of self- 
pleasing, but of service and of sacrifice. And observe there 
must be capacity to be the helpmate. There must be 
character to begin with. If Lady Burton had been indo- 
lent or stupid, if she had been so weak and conventional 
as to be unwilling to take risks and dare danger, moralas 
well as physical, she might have loved her husband to 
distraction, but she would never have been his real wife. 
Still less could she have helped him to be the man he was 
and to do the work he did, if she had not loyally recog- 
nised his superiority, and exulted in making herself his 
willing and enthusiastic helpmate, even when he was 
pursuing a course which commended itself neither to her 
religious convictions nor to her own instincts. 

TO WHOM IS OBEDIENCE DUE ? 

The old idea that the man qué man must necessarily be 
the head of the house, and that his wife’s supreme duty 
was to sacrifice her own life for him, is being modified by 
a more reasonable mode of looking at life. The question 
who is the head is decided by the head, not by the sex, and 
if the woman is wiser, nobler, greater than her husband, 
it ought to be the supreme glory of the latter to serveshis 
wife, to minister to the full achievement of her life-work, 
and in a word to subordinate the less efficient minus to 













































































the more cfficient greater personality with which his life 
is linked. Canon Butler was a supreme illustration 
of the possibility of this solution of the problem. 
He was good and noble; but he was too good and 
too noble not to recognise that his wife in dynamic 
influence upon the lives and the souls of men and women 
was a thousandfold greater than he could ever be. So he 
made it his pride and glory to be a minister to that hand- 
maid of the Lord whose saintly fervour and sanctified 
passion are to-day working invisibly all over the world 
in the hearts and consciences of millions. But in the 
Burton household the case was otherwise. There what 
they of old time would regard as the natural order pre- 
vailed. Sir Richard Burton was a man to match whom 
for native force and original genius and powerful intellect 
it would be difficult, not to say impossible, whether 
among men or women. He had his faults—like all men. 
As was natural with one of his superb independence and 
great initial velocity, the natural failings of the ordinary 
man were magnified in him as the lantern magnifies the 
picture on the slide. But after all deductions are 
made, he remains almost immeasurably and infinitely 
greater even than the brilliant lady who shared his life. 
And as she recognised that, recognised it loyally and 
enthusiastically, and acted upon her convictions without 
swerving, her married life became a joy and a splendour 
unspeakable while it lasted, and a thing to be remembered 
with pride and gratitude after it came to an end. 
LOYALTY AND LIBERTY. 

It is not as if Lady Burton in her loving loyalty to her 
husband effaced herself, crushed her individuality, or 
abandoned her convictions. Had she done so, she would 
have been far less helpful to him. What constitutes the 
charm of both the Butler and Burton marriages was the 
way in which independence was combined with loyalty. 
Where the spirit of God is, says the inscription in the 
Old Catholic church at Lucerne, there -is liberty, and as 
it is in the church so it is in the household. So Richard 
Burton never domineered over his wife; he left her 
perfectly free to practise her religion, to speak in public 
In opposition to his views, to express herself in private 
or in print as freely as if she were unmarried. But 
never for 1 moment was there any doubt in the mind of 
either as to the right of Sir Richard to decide and the 
duty of the wife to obey—not because one was man and 
the other woman, but because the direction naturally 
and properly belongs to the man at the helm. In Mrs. 
Butler’s case that man was the woman. In Lady Burton’s, 
Sir Richard had no need to quote texts for his right to 
rule. He was sometimes capricious, arbitrary and trying. 
But taken as a whole, Lady Burton would be the 
first to assert that it was not only her right but his 
duty to exercise that authority which must always 
be vested somewhere if anarchy and impotence are 
not to result. There is something of treason to the 
natural order, which is the law of God, when the more 
capable allows the less capable to rule, and when the 
superior intellect, with a wider outlook, allows the helm 
to be grasped by the inferior mind working ona narrower 
range. As noblesse oblige, so strength and wisdom and 
genius have their obligations, and these assuredly are not 
discharged by abdication in order that the less may rule 
the greater. 

A LABOUR OF LOVE. 

“T do not begin this work,” writes Lady Burton, “the last 
important work of my life, without fear and trembling. If I 
can perform this sacred duty—this labour of love—well, [ shall 
be glad indeed; but I begin it with unfeigned humility. I 
have never needed anyone to point out to me that my husband 
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was on a pedestal far above me, or anybody else in the world. 
I have known it from 1850 to 1893, from a young girl to an old 
widow, #.e., for forty-three years.” 

And that loyal recognition of his superiority, as frank 
and loyal as Canon Butler's recognition of his wife’s 
superiority, was the saving element in both marriages. 

A FASCINATING VOLUME. 

Lady Burton’s book is one of fascinating interest. Itisa 
page torn from the records of one of the most eventful lives 
of modern adventure. Its very faults are virtues. Lady 
Isabel’s loving iteration and reiteration of her husband’s 
transcendent abilities, her complacent reflections upon 
the immensity of his life’s work and the mountainous 
mass of written matter which he left behind him, and 
her ill-suppressed resentment at the indifference and 
neglect with which he was treated by his rulers, all 
contribute to the lifelike realism of one of the most 
notable books of self-revelation that have appeared since 
the journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. 

Not that Lady Burton at all resembles the morbid, 
selfish, miserable girl, whose bowdlerized journal left us 
so touching but so incomplete a picture of a modern 
woman. She is only like Marie in the frank expression 
of her feelings. Both Mademoiselle Marie and Lady 
Isabel belong to the order of the naked and unashamed. 
It is not difficult when you have done nothing to be 
ashamed of, and Lady Isabel at least has every reason to 
be proud of the romantic story of her lifelong devotion 
to her ideal man. 

ISABEL ARUNDELL. 


Isabel Arundell, who afterwards became Lady Isabel 
Burton, from her childhood up was a_ subject of 
strange experiences, which enabled her to understand 
better than most women the marvellously complex per- 
sonality of her husband. Her life, like his, was saturated 
through and through with what it is the fashion nowa- 
days to describe as the psychic element. When a mere 
child she almost crossed the Borderland, and sojourned 
for a time on the other side :—- 

This is what happened to me. In my younger days I had 
malignant typhus. I appeared to die. I was attended by two 
very clever doctors, who were with me at my supposed death, 
which they certifi-d, and I was laid out. My mother’s grief 
was so violent that my father judged it expedient to send for 
her confessor to give her some consolation. He happened to be 
the famous large-minded clever Jesuit and theologian, old 
Father Randal Lythegoe. He consoled my mother for some 
time, then he knelt down and prayed for me, and then he got 
up, and put on his stole. “ What are you going todo, Father?” 
said my mother. “I am going to give her Extreme Unction,” 
he said. “ But you can’t; she has been dead several hours.” 
“{T don’t care about that,” he said; “I am going to risk it.” 
He did so, and about two hours after he was gone I opened my 
eyes, and gradually came to.—Vol. ii., page 414. 


Of what happened during her unconsciousness as of 
death, she has no recollection, but all her life long she, 
like her husband, dwelt on the Borderland. 


A DISCIPLE OF DISRAELI'S. 
_. She was also much under the influence of Disraeli’s 
ideas. She says :— 


Although a staunch Cotholic. I was an ardent disciple of 
Mr. Disraeli. I do not mean Mr. Disraeli as Prime Minister 
of England, but the author of “'Tancred.” I read the book 
as a young girl in my father’s house, and it inspired me with 
all the ideas, and the yearning for a wild Oriental life, which 
T have since been able to carry out. I passed two years of my 
early life, when emerging from the schoolroom, in my father’s 
garden, and the beautiful woods around us, alone with 
“Tancred.” My family were pained and anxious about me; 
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thought me odd, wished I would play the piano, do wor-ted 
work, write notes, read the circulating library—in short, what 
is generally called improving one’s mind; and I was pained 
because I could not. My uncle used to pat my head, and 
“hope for better things.” I did not know it then, I do now: 
I was working out the problem of my future life, my after- 
mission. It lived in my saddle pocket throughout my Eastern 
life. I almost know it by heart, so that when I came to 
Bethany, to the Lebanon, and to Mukhtara; when I found 
myself in a Bedawi camp, or amongst the Maronite and Druse 
strongholds, or in the society of Fakredeens, nothing surprised 
me. [ felt as if I had lived that life for years. I felt that 
I went to the tomb of my Redeemer in the proper spirit, and 
I found what I sought. The presence of God was actually 
felt, though invisible. The author possesses by descent a 
knowledge that we Northerners lack (a high privilege reserved 
to his Semitic blood).—Vol. i., page 534. 


HER MARRIAGE FORETOLD. 

The early saturation of her mind with those mystical 
ideas rendered it possible for her to be to Sir Richard the 
helpmate she became. When she was quite a young girl 
her marriage was predicted by a gipsy of the name of 
Hagar Burton, who wrote out in Romany the following 
notable forecast of her destiny :— 


You will cross the sea, and be in the same town with your 
destiny, and know it not. Every obstacle will rise up against 
you, and such a combination of circumstances, that it will 
require all your courage and energy and intelligence to meet 
them. Your life will be like one always swimming against 
big waves, but God will always be with you, so you will always 
win. You will fix your eye on your polar star, and you will 
go for that without looking either right or left. You will bear 
the name of our tribe, and be right proud of it. You will be as 
we are, but far greater than we. Your life is all wandering, 
change, and adyenture. One soul in two bodies, in life or 
death ; never long apart. Show this to the man you take for 
your husband.—Hagar Burron. 


Every word of this prophecy, and indeed these two 
volumes, are little more than the unfolding of the fulfil- 
ment of the gipsy’s vision. 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

She was staying with her mother at Boulogne when 
she met her destiny. This is how she tells the story :— 

One day, when we were on the ramparts, the vision of my 
awakening brain came towards us. He was five feet eleven 
inches in height, very broad, thin and muscular; he had very 
dark hair, black, clearly detined sagacious eyebrows, a brown 
weather-beaten complexion, straight Arab features, a deter- 
mined-looking mouth aud chin, nearly covered by an enormous 
black moustache. I have since heard a clever friend say 
“that he had the brow of God, the jaw of a deyil.” But the 
most remarkable part of his appearance was two large black 
flashing eyes, with long lashes, that pierced you through and 
through. He had a fierce, proud, melancholy expression, and 
when he smiled he smiled as though it hurt him, and looked 
with impatient corttempt at things generally. He was dressed 
in a black, short, shaggy coat, and shouldered a short, thick 
stick, as if he was on guard. 

He looked at me as though he read me through and through 
in a moment, and started a little. I was completely magnetized, 
and when we had got a little distance away I turned to my 
sister, and whispered to her, “ That man will marry me.” The 
next day he was there again, and he followed us and chalked 
up, “ May I speak to you?” leaving the chalk on the wall, so 
I took up the chalk and wrote back, “No; mother will be 
angry,” and mother found it—and was angry: and after that 
we were stricter prisoners than ever. However, ‘‘destiny is 
stronger than custom.”—Vol. i., pp. 166, 167. 


As she afterwards told her mother— 


The moment I saw his brigand-dare devil look, I set him up 
as an idol, and determined he was the only man I would ever 
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marry, but he never knew it until three years ago, before he 
wet to Africa, 


They met shortly after at a dance :— 


My cousins gave a tea party and dance, and “the great 
majority” flocked in, and there was Richard like a star 
amongst rushlights. That was a night of nights; he waltzed 
with me once, and spoke to me several times, and I kept my 
sash where he put his arm round my waist to waltz, and my 
gloves. I never wore them again.—Vol. i., page 168. 

He went away to Africa and elsewhere. For six years 
he was absent, but his image was never absent from her 
heart. When he came back he found her again, and then 
after a time he proposed. 

BETROTHAL. 

It came about in this wise :— 

At the end of a fortnight he asked me “If I could dream of 
doing anything so sickly as to give up civilization, and if he 
could obtain the Consulate at Damascus, to go and live there.” 
He said, “ Don’t give an answer now, because it will mean 
a very serious step for you, no less than giving up your 
people, and all that you are used to, and living the sort 
of life that Lady Hester Stanhope led. I see the capa- 
bilities in you, but you must think it over.” I was so long 
silent from emotion—it was just as if the moon had tumbled 
down and said, “I thought you eried for me, so I came ”—that 
he thought I was thinking worldly thoughts, and said, “ Forgive 
me! I ought not to have asked so much.” At last I found my 
voice, and said, “I don’t want to think it over—I have been 
thinking it over for six years, ever since I first saw you at 

Soulogne on the ramparts. I have prayed for you every day, 
morning and night. I have followed all your career minutely. 
I have read every werd you ever wrote, and [ would rather 
have a crust anda tent with you than be Queen of all the 
world. And so I say now, yes, yes, yes!” I will pass over 
the next few minutes. Then he said, “ Your people will not 
give you to me.” I answered, “I know that, but I belong to 
myself—I give myself away.” “ That is right,” he answered ; 
*“ be firm, and so shall I.’”—Vol. i., page 250, 

SIR RICHARD’S DOUBLE. 

No sooner did they get engaged than the old passion 
for travel came upon him, and he departed without even 
bidding her good-bye, save en astral, of which she gives 
the following curious account :— 

We had been engaged for some months. One day in 
October, we had passed several hours together, and he appointed 
to come next day at four o’clock in the afternoon. I went to 
bed quite happy, but T could not sleep at all. At two a.m. the 
door opened, and he came into my room. A current of warm 
air came towards my bed. He said, “Good-bye, my poor 
child. My time is up and I have gone, but do not grieve. I 
shall be back in less than three years, and I am your destiny. 
Good-bye.” 

She never saw him again for three years. During his 
absence she set herself diligently to work to help him. 
He told her after when he returned that— 

All the time he had been away the greatest consolation he 
had had was my fortnightly journals, in letter form, to him, 
accompanied by all newspaper scraps and public and private 
information, and accounts of books, such as [I knew would 
interest him, so that when he did get a mail, which was only 
in a huge batch now and then, he was as well posted up as if 
he were living in London.—Vol. i., p. 331. 

RETURN FROM AFRICA. 

When he came back he looked ghastly :— 

I shall never forget Richard as he was then. He had had 
twenty-one attacks of fever, had been partially paralysed and 
partially blind. He was a mere skeleton, with brown yellow skin 
hanging in bags, his eyes protruding, and his lips drawn away 
from his teeth.—Vol. i., p- 330. 
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But his wretched appearance only quickened “per 
devotion :— 


Never did I feel the strength of my love as then. He 
returned poorer, and dispirited by official rows and every 
species of annoyance; but he was still, had he been ever so 
unsuccessful, and had every man’s hand against him, my 
earthly god and king, and I could have knelt at his feet and 
worshipped him. I used to feel so proud of lim; I used to 
like to sit and look at him, and to think, “ You are mine, and 
there is no man on earth the least like you.”—Vol. i, p. 381. 


WHY SHE LOVED HIM. 


The mother’s objection to Capt. Burton was invincible. 
Her daughter, therefore, addressed her a tolerably plain- 
spoken letter, from which I take the following extracts. 
After declaring that she loved him alone, and that she 
would never marry any one else, she says of her beloved :— 


He has had twenty-one fevers, temporary blindness, and 
partial paralysis of the limbs; he has come back with flying 
colours: but youth, health, good looks, and spirits temporarily 
broken up from hardships, privations, and dangers, and also 
many a sear. It surprises me that you should consider mine 
an infatuation, you who worship talent, and my father bravery 
and adventure, and here they are both united. Look at his 
military services, India and the Crimea! Look at his writings, 
his travels, his poetry, his languages and dialects! Now Mezzo- 
fanti is dead, he stands first in Europe; he is the best 
horseman, swordsman, and pistol shot, He has been pre- 
sented with the gold medal, he is an F.R.G.S., and you 
must see in the newspapers of his glory, and fame, and public 
thanks, where he is called “The Crichton of the Day,” 
one of the Paladins of the age, “the most interesting 
figure of the nineteenth century,” the man par excellence of brain 
and pluck, . . . A master-mind like his exercises power and 
influence over all around him; but I love him because I find 
in him so much depth of feeling, and a generous heart; 
because, knowing him to be as brave as a lion, he is yet so 
gentle, of a delicate sensitive nature, and the soul of honour. 
Iam fascinated by his manners, because they are easy, 
dignified, simple, and yet so original; there is such a touching 
forgetfulness of himself and his fame. He appears to 
me a something so unique and romantic. He unites 
the wild and daring with the true gentlemin in every 
sense of the word, and a stamp of a man of the world 
of the very best sort, having seen things withont the 
artificial atmosphere we live in, as well as within. He has 
even the noble faults I love in a man, if they can be so called. 
He is proud, fiery, satirical, ambitious; how could I help 
looking up to him with fear and admiration? I worship 
ambition. Fancy achieving a good which affects millions, 
making your name a national one. It is infamous the way 
most men in the world live and die, and are never missed, 
and, like us women, leave nothing but a tombstone. By 
ambition I mean men who have the will and power to change 
the face of things. I wish I were a man. If I were, I would be 
Richard Burton; but, being only a woman, I would be Richard 
Burton’s wife. He has not mere brilliancy of talent, but 
brains that are a rock of good sense, and stern decision 
of character. Ilove him purely, passionately, and respectfully ; 
there is no void in my heart, it is at rest for ever with him. It 
is part of my nature, part of myself, the basis of all my actions, 
part of my religion, my whole soul is absorbed in it. I have 
given my every feeling to him, and kept nothing back for 
myself or for the world. I would this moment sacrifice and 
leave all to follow his fortunes, even if you all cast me out, if 
the world tabooed me, and no compensation could be given to 
me for his loss. Whatever the world may condemn of lawless 
or strong opinions, whatever he is to the world, he is perfect to 
me, and I would not have him otherwise than he is.—Vol. i., 
p. 383-5. 

BETWEEN MOTHER AND LOVER. 


In response to this appeal, her mother gave her a very 
long and solemn lecture, telling her that Richard was not 
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a Christian, and had no money. As Burton used to say 
afterwards, her mother and she were both gifted with 
the noble firmness of the mule, so a state of considerable 
tension followed. Her mother remained obstinate; her 
lover insisted that she should follow the dictates of her 
heart, and marry him despite her mother’s objections. 
She refused ; he set off to Salt Lake City, giving her nine 
months to make up her mind as to what she woulddo. Of 
his determination to depart she had telepathic communi- 
cation before the letter arrived announcing his decision, 
She went to bed and became delirious, and for six weeks 
struggled for life, and when she got better decidéd to 
marry him cotte qui cote. As she was going to marry a 
poor man, and to rough it in the midst of savagery, she 
went to a farmhouse, where she learned every imaginable 
thing she might possibly want, so that if they had no 
servants, orif their servants mutinied, she would be able 
to do everything herself. At last he came back and said 
to her, “I have waited five years; three of those were 
unavoidable, owing to my absence in Africa, the last were 
not. Our lives are being spoiled by the unjust prejudices 
of your mother; choose now between your mother and me. 
Choose me, we marry, and I stay. Choose your mother, 
and I leave the country and return no more. Is your 
answer ready?” Miss Arundell said, “ Quite ; I will marry 
you this day three weeks, let who will say nay.” 


MARRIED. 


Her father agreed, her mother refused; they appealed 
to Cardinal Wiseman, who approved of the marriage, 
promised his protection and a special dispensation from 
tome, and said he would perform the ceremony himself, 
Unfortunately he took ill, and they were married by the 
Vicar-General. The fact of the marriage having taken 
place was not known to the mother for some time after, 
but she became quite reconciled to it in the end. What 
Lady Burton herself felt about her marriage may be 
inferred from the following extract :— 

To say that I was happy would be to say nothing; a 
repose came oyer me that [had never known. I felt that it 
was for eternity, an immortal repose, and I was in a bewilder- 
ment of wonder at the goodness of God, who had almost 
worked miracles for me.—Vol. i., page 343. 


After seven months of uninterrupted bliss he was 
appointed to a Consulateship on the West Coast of Africa. 
Then came an absence of sixteen long months, during 
which she battled for him royally at home, looking after 
all his business, and acting for him in all respects with 
the Foreign Office, Indian Office, and publishers, as if 
she were a veritable alter ego. But she could stand it no 
longer, and in 1863 he came back on leave, and she 
accompanied him to Fernando Po. Lady Burton did not 
remain at Fernando Po, but returned home. She had 
one wild spasm of jealousy concerning the chief officer 
of the brigade of Amazons of Dahomey, in whose army 
her husband was brigadier-general. The portrait of the 
lady in question is not calculated to inflame jealousy. 


MESMERISM IN MARRIED LIFE. 


After a year her husband came back, and, curiously 
enough, soon after his return, they chose their burial 
place in Mortlake Cemetery. After a tour in Ireland 
3urton was appointed to Brazil, and there she accom- 
panied him, going through endless adventures with 
snakes and all manner of unpleasant creatures. On 
the whole, she managed to get along extremely well. 
When she was in Brazil, she mentions the fact that her 
husband used to mesmerise her, and one result of this 
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mesmerising process wis that she never could keep any 
secrets from him. Ths is her account of it:— 

He used to mesmerise me freely, but he never allowed any- 
one else, nor did J, to mesmerise me. Once mesmerised he had 
only to say “ Talk,” aud I used to tell everything I knew, only I 
used to implore of him to forbid me to tell him other people’s 
secrets, and as a matter of honour he did, but all my own used 
to come ont freely; only he never took a mean advantage of 
what-le- learnt in that way, and he used laughingly to tell 
everybody “It is the only way to get a woman to tell you the 
truth.” I have often told him things that I would much rather 
keep to myself.—Vol. i., page 451. 

After leaving Brazil they were appointed to Damascus, 
where for some time he exercised great influence for good, 
which, however, brought him naturally into sharp collision 
with those whose influence was for evil, to wit, the Jewish 
gombeen men and the Turkish pashas. 


SPIRITUALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

It was when he was at Damascus that he began to study 
the phenomena of spiritualism. He hoped much froin it, 
and studied it well, but he could make nothing of it as a 
religion; it never seemed to bring him any nearer, but he 
believed in it as in the light of a future frontier of science. 
He was impressed with the fact that Catholicism was 
the highest order of spiritualism, and Lady Burton 
gives a very extraordinary account of a Christian 
revival that was brought about in Damascus appa- 
rently by means of something very closely resembling 
the ordinary séanee. <A certain sect of Mohammedans 
ealled Shazlis used to assemble at nights together in the 
house of one of them for Moslem prayer, reading and 
discussion, when they became conscious of a presence 
amongst them which was not their own. They used to 
hear and see things they did not understand. This went 
on for two or three months before they came to an 
understanding. Burton heard of this through a 
Catholic priest, and it interested him enormously, He 
thought he saw his way in it to the higher kind 
of religion. Disguising as a Shazli he used to spend 
much time at their meetings, and when his priest friend 
was the guide pointed out to them by that spiritual 
presence, Burton stuck to him, and together they studied 
this strange revival, with the belief that there was a 
development something like a new advent. Unfortun- 
ately the priest died, and the Turks transported twelve 
of the most remarkable of the Shazlis; Burton, full 
of indignation, took up their cause with ardour. He 
told Lord Granville that there were at least twenty-five 
thousand Christians secretly longing for baptism, and 
suggested a method by which they might be pro- 
tected. These Shazlis are spiritualised mystics, or Sufis. 

THE SEEKING SHAZLIS OF DAMASCUS. 

At the meetings where the manifestations occurred 
they had been praying and seeking for enlightenment 
before the throne of grace for two years. At length they 
were assured by a vision that the religion which they 
sought was none other than the religion of Christ. On 
one occasion forty of them, after an all night of prayer, 
fell asleep, and according to Burton, our Lord was pleased 
to appear to all of them separately. They awoke simul- 
taneously, and all declared that they had seen the 
same vision. They were so delighted they could hardly 
refrain from running about the street, to proclaim that 
Christ was God; but they were told that if they did 
they would all be killed. On another night they 
prayed that God would give them a guide, where- 
upon the Priest—Burton’s friend—was shown to them 
in a vision standing with a lighted taper in a 
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Christian church. He was dressed in a _ coarse 
brown serge garment, and had a long white beard. 
He said to them, “ Those who want the Truth follow me.” 
For three months they searched and prayed for him. At 
last one of them found by chance, in the Superior of the 
Franciscan order, the personage who had appeared to 
him in a dream. He gave them instructions and the 
number of converts rose to 250. Then the Turks fell 
upon them and banished them. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF THE FRANCISCAN, 

The following passage is from a letter written by the 
Franciscan father, and it embodies the result of his eross- 
examination of each of the converts separately. 

He found them unanimous in declaring that on the 
first night when they witnessed an apparition they had 
prayed for many hours, and that slumber had overcome 
them, when the Saviour, Jesus Christ, appeared to them 
one by one. Being dazzled by the light, they were very 
much afraid; but one of them, taking courage, said, 
“Who art Thou, Lord?” He answered, “Speak.” 
They asked, “ Who art Thou, Lord?” The apparition 
replied, “I am the Truth, whom thou seekest. I 
am Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” Awakening, agi- 
tated and frightened, they looked one at the other, and 
one took courage and spoke, the rest responding simply, 
“T also saw Him.” Christ had once more so consoled, 
comforted, and exhorted them to follow His path, and 
they were filled with ‘such ineffable joy, love, faith, and 
gratitude, that, but for His admonishing them (as He 
used to admonish the disciples). they could hardly restrain 
themselves from rushing inte the streets and from openly 
preaching the Gospel to the Infidel City. On another 
oceasion, the Blessed Virgin stood before them with the 
Child Jesus in her arms, and pointing to Him, said, three 
times in a clear distinct voice, “My Son, Jesus Christ, 
whom you sce, is the Truth.” 

BURTON CASHIERED. 

It is not surprising that the Turks persecuted them, with 
the result that the Christian faith spread. And if Lord 
Granville had energetically supported Captain Burton, 
instead of sacrificing him in deference to the corrypt 
Turkish pashas, there might have been a new era for 
Syria. Captain Burton thought that England might 
become to Syria, and therefore Syria to Western Asia, the 
blessing that Syria in the days of the early Church was 
to Europe, Asia, and all the civilised world. Instead of 
complying with Captain Burton’s request, Lord Granville, 
as Lady Burton says, ruined the life of the best man in 
the world with a stroke of his pen. He was ignominiously 
dismissed at the age of fifty without a month’s notice, 
wages, or character. 

Lady Burton was in the Lebanon when the blow fell, 
and she received a hastily written letter of three lines 
to the following effect :— 

“Do not be frightened; I am reealled; pay, pack, and 
follow at convenience.” 

A GUARDIAN ANGEL ? 

That night she could not rest, and when she heard 
some one call her three successive times, she jumped up 
in the middle of a dark night, saddled her horse, and 
though everybody said she was mad, and wanted to put 
her to bed, she rode a journey of nine hours across 
country by the compass, over boulders and black swamps, 
making for the diligence half-way hence. The diligence 
was just about to start when she arrived, hot, torn, and 
covered with dust. By this means she was able to reach 
Barat twenty-four hours before the steamer sailed. She 
























was conscious in the whole of this wild ride of the 
presence of an impelling force called out from herself. 

I was thirty miles away from my husband, at the top of 
a mountain in the Anti-Lebanon, five thousand feet above 
sea-level, and quite out of reach of news or communication, 
save the three lines I received by a mounted messenger; and 
my difficulty was to descend the mountain in the dark, cross 
the country at dawn, to the probable spot where IT could catch 
the diligence on the road. The power that moved me was 
therefore so much the stronger, and, as I am a Catholic, I 
attribute its force to my angel guardian, who is to me an actual 
presence, to whom I constantly refer during the day, and who 
directs everything I ask him to. When I sit with other 
spiritualists, they say they can see him. I can’t; I only feel 
the power. However, I am quite sure of one thing, that 
nothing happens by luck or chance; but that we are moved by 
our good and bad angels, and that those who are in the habit 
of meditating or reflecting a good deal, arrive at a proficiency 
in knowing and understanding their calls. 

After this, they were appointed to Trieste, where the 
rest of Burton’s life was spent with occasional trips to 
England, and journeys abroad as far as India. 

his a 

I have no intention of making this article a biography 
of Sir Richard Burton, but I must refer to a very extra- 
ordinary experience which befell them in 1877, at the 
time when he was hoping to make a fortune by the 
development of the mines of Midian. Lady Burton says 
that for three years, from 1877 to 1880, they were 
constantly inundated with anonymous letters. “ Private 
letters, papers, and writings would disappear, and, after 
all hope of recovery was over, they would reappear. I 
was surprised to find love-letters in my husband’s pockets 
whenever I brushed his coat or dried his clothes. 
Fortunately, we trusted each other, and I would carry 
my letters to him and he would bring his to me.” In 
1879 Burton said to her, “I am sure that this is an 
intrigue, and a woman’s intrigue, which has something 
to do with money.” They used to laugh, and call the 
evil things which wrote these letters “ It,” and if they 
were ever going to make the smallest remark that might 
be unlucky they used to say, “ Hush! It will hear you.” 
Their friends thought they were alluding to an evil 
spirit. ‘hey were really alluding to their uncanny, 
fleshly, «il genius who, although they did not know it, 
was nesii ug close to them, and heard it all. 

A DEATH-BED CONFESSION. 

After Burton died the mystery was explained. “It” was 
a lady of whom we are told nothing but that her husband 
and her daughters moved in the higher society, and that 
in 1877 she passed as a most intimate friend of Lady 
Burton. In July, 1891, Lady Burton writes, “I 
was summoned to the death-bed of a lady whom I 
thought was a great friend of mine, who, after exact- 
ing a solemn promise not to break confidences, told me 
that she had been ‘It.’” Her story was that she was 
awfully fond of money, and thought that if she could 
attract Burton, and alienate him from his wife, she could 
get as much money as she wanted. This fiend of a 
woman had at that time not only a husband, but a 
lover, and in pursuance of this design she deliberately 
set to work to sow seeds of dissension between the 
husband and wife. They never suspected her, and 
frequently talked with her about this mysterious “ It” 
who wrote anonymous letters. “ ‘I took a wicked plea- 
sure,’ she said, ‘in your perfect trust in me.’ She had 
free access to all my letters, papers and writings, and 
knew my every movement.” She had the assistance of 
an expert as a forger, in copying the letters. 
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God will forgive you,” said the wi, ‘“ if Richard 

will forgive i then I will also. &40™> Bigot in peace. 

I did not trust myself to speak more", hry Lady Burton. 

“T left the room quietly, and she eve.’, tually died.” 
CLOSING YEARS. * 

The second volume is full of pleasant g- \..: eoncernin 
the people they saw, and what they did 1? yee “are 
life. Lady Burton mentions making the acquaiu: tance 
of Madame de Novikoff at Marienbad, and says: “I Ik" ore 
made the acquaintance of Madame Olga de Novikoff, whic, \h 
certainly kept me from feeling dull, for she was capital ‘y 
company, most amusing, and was to me the most inter- 
esting study, and a sort of life which one hears so much 
of, but which one in England rarely meets.” 

Lady Burton took her husband. to see the Passion Play 
in 1880, and was much delighted to see the impression 
which it made upon him. “I can only say,” she writes, 
“that I thank God for having been allowed to see it. 
What affected him immensely was Christ upon the Cross. 
He said, ‘I never could have imagined Christ on the 
Cross without having seen it. It made me feel very 
queer.’ With all Richard’s cynicism, he was right glad 
to have seen it.” 


Such was the pitiable tale she 1, old Lady Burton. “If 


AT COUNT MATTEI’S. 

Then, on another occasion, they went off to see 
Count Mattei. She was delighted with her visit to what 
was the most solid, fantastic, handsome castle possible to 
conceive. She regarded him as the Monte Cristo of his 
country. Lady Burton thinks very highly of Madame 
Schmidt, who is now carrying on a Mattei Hospital in 
London. She is most enthusiastic about Mattei’s castle. 
She says, “ Doré with a bad nightmare would be nothing 
toit. It was grand, bold, splendid, and reckless, but the 
beds were marble—zsthetic biers—with classic garlands 
of flowers in marble vases on marble tables ; the furniture 
a marble bench. There were drawbridges, with bolts 
everywhere, the bedroom doors drawn up at night, show- 
ing black bottomless pits in the rock, into which a would- 
be assassin would fall. The look-out was splendid, wild, 
and eerie. When I saw the mad allegories on the wall 
in fresco, I said, ‘Is it right to take medicine from such a 
lunic ? And yet he has cured hundreds and thousands, 
so I suppose I may.’” 

NOTHING IN THEM? 

It is interesting to note what she says as to the effect 
of the globules which are so much ridiculed as having 
nothing in them but sugar. She took six of the little 
globules with her first spoonful of soup, but had no 
sooner swallowed them than she felt that she had a small 
earthquake going on within her. Her husband said, 
“Why, it cannot be those miserable little globules. I 
could swallow the whole bottle.” She induced him to 
reduce himself to six of the small infinitesimals. Ina 
few minutes he was deadly pale and began to stagger 
about as I did. He said, “ No more of that. These are 
things that ought to be under the eyes of the Count him- 
self or of Madame Schmidt, and so neither you nor I willdo 
that cure.” Lady Burton omits to state what these globules 
were that produced such an extraordinary effect upon the 
seasoned organs of an African explorer. 

LOVE THAT THINKETH NO EVIL. 

One very excellent thing about Lady Burton, and that 
is the determination which she manifests on all occasions 
to think the best of her husband. His free and casy 
manner of talking about religion must have sorely tried 
her on many occasions, but she carefully treasures up 
every little incident that would justify her in believing 
that at bottom he really shared her faith. 
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She mentions an incident at Trieste :— 

In the chapel was a large crucifix, and he would at times 
come in, and remain before it for half an hour together, and go 
away with moist, sad eyes, and sometimes look over the books 
or papers. 

It is very interesting to notice that, as an indication 
of this side of Burton’s character, to which his wife 
naturally gives such prominence, he was meditating 
devoting all his spare time when he came to London 
to.work on General Booth’s Social Scheme. She says :— 

The last, the chief talk at dinner was about General Booth’s 
article—the first that came out in the Pall Mall Budget—of 
“ How to Relieve the Millions.” He took the greatest possible 
interest in it, because (as he said) they could get at people that 
no clergyman of any church could get at, and it sounded such 
asensible plan. He said to me, “When you and I get to 
London, and are quite free and settled, we will give all our 
spare time to that.” This is the man who is supposed to have 
killed and crushed everything as he went about in triumph 
over the world. 

BURTON’S CATHOLICISM. 

And she is very indignant with his agnostic friends, who 
protest against her stout assertion that he was all his life 
a devout Catholic :— 

There are people who are ready to stone me, if I will not 
describe Richard as being absolutely without belief in any- 
thing; yet I really cannot oblige them without being abso- 
lutely untruthful. He was a spade truth man, and he honestly 
used to say that he examined every religion, and picked out its 
pearl to practise it. He did not scoff at them, he was perfectly 
sincere and honest in what he said, nor did he change, but he 
grew. He always said, and innumerable people could come 
forward, if they had the courage—I could name some—to say 
that they have heard him declare, that at the end of all things 
there were only two points to stand upon, nothing and 
Catholicism; and many could, if they would, come forward 
and say, that when they asked him what religion he was, he 
answered Catholic. 

It is also a curious fact that the people who are most vexed 
with me on this score are men who, before their wives, 
mothers, sisters, are good Protestants, and who go twice to the 
Protestant Church on. Sundays, but who are quite scandalised 
that my husband should be allowed a religion, and are furious 
because I will not allow that Richard Burton was their 
Captain. No, thank you, it is not good enough: he was 
not, never was like any of you—nor can I see what it can 
possibly be to you what faith, or no faith, Richard Burton 
chose to die in, and why you threaten me if I speak the truth! 
We only knew two things—the beautiful mysticism of the East, 
which, until I lived here, I thought was Agnosticism, and I 
find it is not; and calm, liberal-minded Roman Catholicism. 
‘The difference between you and Richard is—you, I mean, who 
admired my husband—that you are not going anywhere— 
according to your own creed you have nowhere to go to— 
whilst he had a God and a continuation, and said he would 
wait forme; he is only gone a long journey, and presently I 
shall join him; we shall take up where we left off, and we 
shall be very much happier even than we have been here. 

When he lay dying, she insisted upon the administra- 
tion of extreme unction, and when he died, she lifted up 
her heart to God in fervent thanksgiving tor him. “I 
knelt down with my broken heart, and said, ‘Thy will 
be done,’ and when I rose upI said: ‘ Let the world rain 
fire and brimstone on me now.” So complete was her 
confidence and her happiness. 

These volumes, it may be noted, have a very remarkable 
dedication, which bears testimony to her belief in this 
matter. The following is its text :— 

To my Heaventy Master, 
WHO IS WAITING FOR ME ON HEAVEN’S FRONTIERS. 

Whilst waiting to rejoin you, I leave as a message to the 
world we inhabited, the record of the Life into which both our 
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lives were fused. Would that I could write as well as I can 
love, and do you that justice, that honour which you deserve! 
I will do my best, and then I will leave it to more brilliant 
pens, whose wielders will feel less and write better. Meet me 
soon—I await the signal ! 


Over his bier she said :— 


There lies the best husband that ever lived, the best son, 
the best brother, and the truest, staunchest friend. 


Nothing could exceed her idolatrous veneration for her 
husband :— 


To the last breath there was never a saner, or a sounder, or 
a truer judgment in any man who walked this earth. He saw 
and knew all the recesses of men’s minds and actions. 


A HELPMEET INDEED. 

The following passage was forced from her by the 
attacks of some enemies, who pretended that she was not 
a competent authority as to what Burton really thought 
or believed :— 


Who from 1856 to 1859 kept him so supplied with daily 
written journals of news, of daily cuttings from the news- 
papers, that when he returned, people said to him, “ How come 
you so well informed of all that has been passing just as if 
you had never been away, and you living beyond the pale of 
civilisation?” “Ah, how?” he said. By many mails he 
never received a line from any one but me. Who cheered him 
on in danger, toil, and heart-broken sickness ? Who, when he 
came back from Tanganyika (Africa) in 1859, coldly looked 
upon by the Government, bullied by the India House, rejected 
by the Geographical Society, almost tabooed by society on 
account of the machinations of Captain Speke, so that he 
scarcely had ten friends to say good-morning to him—who 
sought his side to comfort him? I did! Then we married. 
Who for thirty years daily attended to his comforts, watched 
his going out and coming in, had his slippers, dressing-gown, 
and pipe ready for him every evening, sat sick at heart if 
he was an hour late, watched all night and till morning 
if he did not come back? Who copied and worked 
for and with him? Who fought for thirty years to raise his 
official position all she could, and wept bitter tears over his 
being neglected? Idid, My only complaint is, that I believe 
he would have got infinitely more if he had asked for 
things himself, and not perpetually stuck me forward; but 
he was too modest, and I had to obey orders. Who rode or 
walked at his side through hunger, thirst, cold, and burning 
heat, with hardships, privations and danger, in all his travels ? 
Who nursed him through seven long illnesses before his last 
illness, some lasting two or three months, and never left his 
death-bed day or night, and did everything for him? I did. 
Why, I was his wife, and mother, and comrade, and seeretary. 
and aide-de-camp, and agent to him; and I was proud, happy, 
and glad to do it all, and never tired day or night for thirty 
years. I would rather have had a crust and a tent with him 
than be a queen elsewhere. At the moment of his death I had 
done all I could for the body, and then I tried to follow his 
soul. I am following the soul, and I shall reach it before long. 
There we shall never more part.—Vol. ii., page 449. 


THE STORY OF “THE SCENTED GARDEN.” 

There is only one thing now to add to make this record 
of wifely devotion complete, and that illustrates and 
perfects the whole. When Sir Richard Burton was alive, 
his wife, recognising in him the superior intellect, loyally 
helped him, even when she disagreed with him, and never 
presumed to thwart his wishes or to oppose his plans. 
After he had published the literal translation of the 
“ Arabian Nights Entertainment,” making £16,000 by the 
transaction, it occurred to him that it might be a profit- 
able business to translate a more distinctly erotic work 
from the Arabic. He devoted about the last six months 
of his life to the translation of an Oriental book called 
“The Scented Garden.” He died before he could send it 
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‘to the printer, and, in his will, he left his wife absolute 
control over all his literary remains :— 

“Tn the event of my death, I bequeath especially to my wife, 
Isabel Burton, every book, paper, or manuscript, to 
hauled and examined by her only, and to be dealt with entirely 
at her own discretion, and in the manner she thinks best, having 


been my sole helper for 
thirty years, etc. etc., 
ete.” 


(Signed) 
Ricuarp Burton. 

Lady Burton up 
to that time had 
not read the 
“Scented Garden,” nor 
did she note the kind 
of work her husband 
had been preparing 
to introduce. to the 
English public. After 
his death it could only 
be published at her 
own responsibility. 
She was offered £6,000 
for the MS., but she 
decided that loyalty to 
her husband’smemory, 
and regard for the 
welfare of the world, 
justified her in refus- 
ing the money, and 
<consigning the MS. 
to the flames. Even 
while she did so, she 
attempted to persuade 
herself that her con- 
duct was no reflec- 
tion to her husband’s 
memory. She says, 
“My husband did no 
wrong. He had a high 
purpose, and thought 
no. evil of printing it.” 
But. that is only the 
fondness of a. wife, 
Burton ought never 
to have translated the 
book, which ‘would, as 
his wife saw plainly 
enough, simply have 
swelled the mass of 
Holy well Street litera- 
fure. She even be- 
lieved that she would 


have talked him off printing it had he lived, as she did 
another MS. on quite a different subject, and he knew 
perfectly well that if she had her will she would have 
Knowing that, he left her full carte blanche 
of doing as she pleased; consequently, she burned it, 


burned it. 


and she did well. 


2a FAITHFUL TO THE LAST. 
The incident brings into clear relief, however, the 
difference between the wife acting as her husband’s 
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lieutenant, and the woman acting when left free on her 
own responsibility. A different set of conditions govern- 
ing the case produced entirely different action, and ‘it is 
touching to read her declarations that she burned the 
“Scented Garden ” purely out of love “for my husband,” 
and all the censure that was heaped upon her was as 


nothing in comparison 
to his memory, and 
“our speedy reunion.” 

She finishes her 
book with :— 

Do not’ be so hard 
and prosaic as to sup- 
pose that our dead can- 
not, in rare instances, 
come back, and tell us 
how it is with them. 


“He lives and moves, 
he is not dead, 
He does not alter nor 
grow strange, 

His love is still around 

me shed, 

Untouched by time, 
or chance, or 
change ; 

And when he walks 

beside me, then 
As shadows seem all 
living men.” 
Mary Macteop. 

He said always, “I 
am. gone — pay, pack, 
and follow.” 

Reader! Ihave paid, 
I have packed, I haye 
suffered. . I am waiting 
to join his caravan. I 
am waiting for a wel- 
come sound, “ THE TINK- 
LING OF HIS CAMEL- 
BELL.” 


THE MORAL OF IT ALL. 

The moral of the 
whole story is told 
in these two charm- 
ing volumes, which 
may be commended 
to all wives and all 
husbands, and. is 
summed up in the 
following passage :— 

I began to feel what 
I have always felt 
since, that he was the 


glorious stately ship in full sail, commanding all attention 
and admiration; and sometimes, if the wind drops, she still 
sails gallantly, and no one sees the humble little steam tug 
hidden at the other side, with her strong heart and faithful 
arms working forth, and glorying in her proud and stately 
ship. I think the true woman, who is married to her proper 


mate, recognizes the fully-performed mission, whether pros- 





perous or not, and that no one can ever take his place for her, 
as an interpreter of that which is betwixt her and her Creator, 
to her as the shadow of God’s protection here on earth. 
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Norice.—For the convenience of such of our readers as may live at a distance from a bookseller, any Book they may require, 
mentioned in the following List, will be forwarded post free to any part of the United Kingdom, from the Publishing Office 
of the Review or Reviews, 125, Fleet Street, on receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the Book ordered. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


' Apams, Cuartes Kenpaut, LL.D. Christopher Columbus: His 


Life and His Work. (Gay and Bird.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Pp. 261. 4s. 6d. 

This is a volume of the series devoted to the Makers of America. Mr. 
Adams, who is the president of Cornell University, says, in his preface, that he 
has attempted to free himself ‘‘ from the thraldom of uncritical admiration,” 


> and to deal with the conflicting statements as to the career of Columbus in the 


spirit of modern criticism and scholarship. 


a CarLYLE, Rev. Gavin, M.A. A Memoir of Adolph Saphir, 


DD. (J. F. Shaw). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 448. 7s. 6d. With 
Portrait. 


| Ernst, W. Memoirs of the Life of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl 


of Chesterfield. (Sonnenschein.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 563. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Ernst has succeededin writing a very interesting biography, containing 
not a little new information. He has, as far as possible, allowed Lord Chester- 
field to speak fur himself, and he has been able to publish a number of valuable 


~ letters from the Newcastle papers which have not hitherto appeared. The 


volume contains four steel-engrave! portraits and a facsimile letter. 


Firzceraup, Percy, M.A., F.S.A. Henry Irving: A Record of 
Twenty Years at the Lyceum. (Chapman and Hall.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 320. 14s. 


Mr. Fitzgerali intends this volume rather as a review of Mr. Irving’s 
“artistic, laborious work at the Lyceum Theatre,” than as a biography, and he 
has chosen the present moment for its publication, since ‘‘the pause which will 
follow Mr. Irving’s long absence abroad seems to mark the close of an era.” 
Mr. Fitzgerald claims to have adopted an. independent tone, and he discusses 
many interesting theatrical questions. An excellent collotype portrait of 
Mr. Irving is the frontispiece of the volume. 


Fraser, Sir Wri1taM, Barr. Hie et Ubique. (Sampson Low.) 

Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 317. 3s. 6d. 

Sir William Fraser, whose ‘‘ Words on Wellington” and * Disraeli and 
His Day” won him so great a reputation as a raconteur, gives us in this volume 
a collection of memories and anecdotes so fresh and entertaining as to make 
the book quite the best of its class that has lately appeared. He seems to have 
made a practice of jotting down any particularly good story he has heard, 
aby interesting occurrence he has seen, and ‘there is no page which 
is not thoroughly amusing. From Napoleon J. to Disraeli, from the origin of 
the Punch puppet-play to the introduction of Mr. W. H. Smith into political 
life, there seems to be few great men of whom he has not some good story to 


* tell, no subje.t of which he has not something interesting to say. 
_ Paype, Davin, M.A., LL.D. Pleasant Memories of a Busy 


Life. (Blackwood.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp, 249. With 
Portrait. 
On resigning the Principalship of the Edinburgh Ladies’ College, Dr. Pryde 


~ was recommended literary work as a means of regaining strength, and he chose 
as his subject his own literary and scholastic experiences. 


 Sancey,. Francisque. Recollections of Middle Life. (Heine- 


mann.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 307. 10s. 6d. With Portrait. 


A very interesting volume of literary and dramatic reminiscences; trans- 


- lated from the Fiench by Miss Elizabeth Luther Carey. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


_ Buaxe, H. G. O, (Editor). Autumn: From the Journal of 


Henry D. Thoreau. (Gay and Bird.) Crown 8yo. Cloth: 
Pp. 470. . 6s. net. 
A new, admirably printed, and neatly bound edition. 


’ Brivcss, Rosert. Milton's Prosody: An Examination of the 


Rules of the Blank Verse in Milton’s Later Poems, with an 
Account of the Versification of ‘‘Samson Agonistes.” 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford). Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 80. 
Mr. Bridges here reprints with corrections a tract which he wrote five years 
on the verse of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” to which he has added, from a tract 
published in 1889, an examination of Milton’s subsequent verse. Mr. Bridges 


’ is himself a poet of such great technical skill that anything that he has to say 


upon the more purely mechanical side of his art cannot but be of the greatest 


~ value both to the critic and to the maker of verse, In various appendices he 
_ treats of the extrametrical syllable, elision, adjectives in able, the recession of 


accent, pronunciation in Milton, metrical equivalence, the use of Greek termi- 
nology, and specimens of ten-syllable verse. 





Henverson, T. F. Old World Scotland: Glimpses of its Modes 
and Manners. (T. Fisher Unwin). Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 263. 6s. 

A collection of essays on Scottish subjects, many of which appeared in the 
National Observer. Among the most interesting is that entitled “New Light 
on the Darnley Murder,” which is printed for the first time. 

Jessopr, Avcustus, D.D. Studies by a Recluse, in Cloister, 
Town, and Country. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 281. 7s. 6d. 

A second edition of an interesting collection of historical essays. Am 
the subjects of which Mr. Jessopp writes are ‘‘St. Albans and Her Historian,” 
* Bury St. Edmunds,” ‘On the Edge of the Norfolk Holy Land,” “ The 
Origin and Growth of English Towns,” and “ The Land and its Owners in Past 
Times.” 

Lustep, CuarLes T. Studies in Life and Literature. (Digby 
and Long). Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 301. 5s. 

A series of short essays, interspersed with sonnets, on such general subjects 
as intellectual waste, poets, authors, books, modern books, knowledge, statesmen, 
love, envy, labour, and cookery. 


Matory, Sir Tomas. Morte d’Arthur. Part I. 
Dent and Co.) 4to. Paper Covers. 2s. 6d. net. 


There can be no doubt that when completed this edition of Malory’s superb 
romance will be the finest that has appeared. Admirably printed on thick 
paper, almost every page bears an initial by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, the young 
artist whose works have already created so much'interest ; andthere are, even 
in this part, many full page illustrations of extraordinary power from the 
same hand, which, though somewhat derivative, are of great artistic interest 
apart from the subject. Professor Rhys is to contribute the introduction to this 
edition. 

Ruskin, Joun. Selections from his Writings. Second Series. 
1860-1888. (George Allen.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 488. 6s. 
The second series of ‘‘ Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin” is a 

choice volume, printed and bound as such eloquent writing should be. The 

first series that was issued covered the seventeen years between 1843 and 1860 ; 
the present volume deals with Mr. Ruskin’s contributions to literature 
from 1860 to 1883, and it was during this time that he wrote ‘* Unto this Last,” 

** Sesame and Lilies,” ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust,” ‘‘The Crown of Wild Olive,” 

** Fors Clavigera,” ‘On the Old Road,” ‘ Preterita,”’ and about a score of 

other works. Here we have in one volume the choicest passages from all 

these writings carefully arranged under the titles ‘‘ Art,” ‘ Education,” 

** Ethics,” ‘* Economy,” and * Religion,” and properly indexed. The book 

contains more intellectual life than a cart-load of others that have lately appeared. 


TarnsH, Epwarp CAMPBELL. A Study of the Works of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. (Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. 
Cloth. Pp. 307. 


A new edition, completed and largely re-written. 


Tree, Hersert Beersonm. The Imaginative Faculty. (Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane.) Feap. 8vo. Boards. Pp. 48. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, May 26th, 1893, and now 
reprinted with a portrait of Mr. Tree, from a drawing by the Marchioness of 
Granby. 

Winter, Wii1am. Shadows of the Stage. Second Series. 
(David Douglas, Edinburgh.) 18mo. Cloth. Pp. 367. 2s. 
A collection of essays on theatrical subjects, which Mr. Winter has reprinted 

from the New York Tribune and other sources. The papers whic will 

particularly interest English readers are those on ‘‘ Ada Rehan as Rosalind, 

*¢ Richard Mansfield in Several Characters,” “* Ada Rehan’s Acting, “The 

Story of Adelaide Neilson,” ‘‘ Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in Macbeth, 

“Irving and Coquelin,” ‘ Willard as John Needham,” “Sarah Bernhardt in 

Several Characters,” ‘‘Coquelin as Tartuffe,” ‘Helena Modjeska,” ‘* Wilson 

Barrett as Young Hamlet,” and ‘‘ Teunyson.” 


(J. M. 


- 


FICTION. 


Avutuor or “Lapy Avupiey’s Secret.” All Along the River, 

(Simpkin.) Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 

Three score novels is a lengthy record, and it is to be hoped that the 
unwonted brevity of this story—the third volume is made up of separate tales— 
and its unusual poverty of incident are not to be taken as signs of lagging pen 
or failing invention. ‘ All Along the River” is the old story of a young wife 
betrayed, and of her repentance and confession, but Miss Braddon, ali 
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she has invested her Cornish and Italian scenes with some charm, has been 
unable to give it any great new interest. The characters are superficial, and 
though here and there are clever passages of description and social sarcasm, the 
story seems to want the care and skill which were so apparent in most of its 
predecessors, 


Avery, Anne. East Mascalls; or, Life To-Day. (George 
Stoneman.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 298. 3s. 6d. 


Barr, Rosert (Luke Sharp). From Whose Bourne, etc. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 277. 3s. 6d. 


There can be no question that two at least of these three stories are 
remarkably clever: ‘‘ From Whose Bourne” itself is smart in its way and 
cleverly worked out, but it fails to impress one ana has not half the snap of 
**One’s Day’s Courtship,” or ‘‘ Heralds of Fame.” The title-story is, however, 
the longest, and is interesting as showing the romantic possibilities that lie 
ready to the novelist’s hand in the realm of the borderland. It is the story of 
an apparent murder, but the discovery of the truth is made by no ordinary 
detective, but by the murdered man himself, who, anxious'to clear his wife from 
suspicion, returns as a shadow from the spirit-world to suggest by thought 
transference the truth to the different people who are working at the case. 
Neither of the other stories is sensational ; both are charming studies in the 
American girl, crisply written and full of humour. 


Bronté, Cuarnorre. Villette. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Two 
volumes. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 


The fifth and sixth volumes of the delightfully dainty edition of the Bronts 
novels that Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. are now adding to their charming series 
of standard fiction. The six illustrations by Mr. H. 8. Grieg are successful ; 
and it was a happy thought to print in an appendix to each volume a free 
translation of the French phrases and conversations which are so abundant 
throughout “Villette,” and which have hitherto marred the enjoyment of so 
many readers. 


Cooke, Rosr Terry. Steadfast: The Story 
a Sinner. (Sunday School Union.) Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 384. 3s. 6d. 


Crawrorp, F. Marton. Pietro Ghisleri. (Macmillan). Three 
volumes. 31s. 6d. 

It is another admirable story of the fashionable Roman society that he 
knows so well, that Mr. Marion Crawford gives us in this novel. A very com- 
plicated plot, a quite wonderful power of realising his characters, and an 
unusual gift of writing good conversation, have united to produce one of the best 
books that Mr. Crawford has written since ‘‘ Zoroaster.” Pietro Ghisleri is one 
of his most sympathetic characters, and the reader is not a little glad when his 
troubles cease and he gains his desire in as conventional a wedding as ever 
completed the most ordinary novel. Refinement is, perhaps, the most pleasing 
quality of the story: Adéle Savelli’s implacable hate, her unceasing attempts 
to ruin the happiness of Pietro and her cousin, are drawn with great power, 
but always with reticence. The death scene of Lord Herbert Arden, too, is 
beautifully written. One may add that Messrs. Macmillan have just added 
Mr. Crawford’s last story, ‘‘The Three Fates,” to their three-and-sixpenny 
series. 


of a Saint and 
Cloth. 


Doupyey, SaraH. Wave upon Wave; or, Strengthened for 
Trial. (Sunday School Union.) Paper Covers. 1s. 


FReperic, HaArotp. The Return of the O'Mahoney. (Heine- 
mann.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 279. 3s. 6d. 


Grant, Rosert. The Reflections of a Married Man. (Warne.) 

Paper Covers. Is. 

A very amusing and not at all ill-written series of chapters embodying 
the trivial thoughts and unimportant doings of an average happily-married 
father of a family. The book belongs to a class of literature which has lately 
become very popular, and it certainly deserves to be read and laughed over by 
a large number of people. It is humorous, but not extravagant; and while 
laughing at its incidents and characters one is not a little impressed by its 


. 


Green, AnNA Kartuartmne. Marked “ Personal.” 
Putnam’s Sons.) Paper Boards. Pp. 415. 2s, 
The hand of the author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case” has lost much of its 

cunning. There is, of course, a sensational mystery in her new story, but it is 

one fairly cog seg all readers of exciting fiction ; and it is spun out to a 

quite inordinate length. 


Gunter, ARCHIBALD CLAVERING. 
Montez of Panama and Paris. 
2s. each, ° 


The indignities to which Mr. Gunter subjects the English language are 
well known to every reader of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York.” In these two new 
stories, his style is, if anything, worse than ever: he still writes in the present 
tense, and some of his phrases and sentences are quite villainous in their 

rity. But in spite of these drawbacks both novels are very well suited 
for railway reading: they are exciting, and the sensational incidents, if not 
ke sane original, are, at least, arranged with some novelty. ‘Miss 


(G. P. 


Miss Dividends and Baron 
(Routledge.) Paper Boards. 


a! 


vidends” deals in some measure with the early Mormon community ; 
“ Baron Montez” with the Panama Canal intrigues, 
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Harpy, Tuomas. A Pair of Blue Eyes and The Mayor of 


Casterbridge. (Sampson Low.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

2s. 6d. each. 

The latest volumes of the very cheap and well-bound re-issue of such of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels as Messrs. Sampson Low publish. ‘ The Mayor 
of Casterbridge ” is undoubtedly one of Mr. Hardy’s finest stories. 

Hitt, Heapon. Clues from a Detective’s Camera. (J. W. 


Arrowsmith, Bristol.) Paper Covers. 1s. 


Horr, ANtHony. A Change of Air. (Methuen.) Crown 8vo 

Cloth. Pp. 304. 6s. 

Mr. Hope’s last two books, ‘‘Mr. Witt’s Widow ” and ‘*Sport Royal,” 
were so clever that one turns with some anticipation to his new story. In 
“« A Change of Air” he has got hold of an interesting plot, but his characters 
are so unreal that it is impossible to read the book with any great pleasure. 
A party of Bohemians, including a young poet of whom all England is talking, 
a couple of journalists, and an actress and her mother, take a country house fo1 
a year, and the story at first turns upon the results which their rather free 
and easy behaviour has upon the straitlaced, conventional provincials. There 
is a good deal of love in the book, a suggestion of tragedy, and an attempt 
or two at assassination ; but, on the whole, its interest is mainly of a light 
order. Mr. Hope can do very much better work. 


Hume, Ferevus. The Chinese Jar: A Mystery. (Sampson Low.) 

Paper Covers. Is. 

A detective story which will more than sustain the bad reputation that the 
author of ‘‘ A Mystery of a Hansom Cab” gained with all whose admiration 
for Gaboriou, du Boisgobey, and Dr, Conan Doyle makes them impatient of 
slipshod and slovenly writing and construction even in a type of fiction some- 
what unjustly despised. Mr. Hume has proclaimed his desire to do good work ; 
he showed in ‘ The Island of Fantasy ” a certain ability for the same: why 
then such stuff as goes to make this volume ? 


Hunter, P. Hay. Sons of the Croft. (Oliphant.) Long Post 
8vo. Paper Covers. 1s. 


Iram, Lewis. Clenched Antagonisms. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 251. 2s. 6d. 


Certain phases of the women question have seldom been treated so boldly 
as they are in this book. We have some four central characters: May Evans, 
a young governess, whose good looks and unprotected position bring her con- 
tinual persecution, against which she fights time after time until she is 
overpowered, not by argument or temptation, but by force ; Esther Wyncott, 
who gives up her life to redeem the wrong that had been done by her brother : 
Wallace Wyncott, to whose passion was to be traced May Evans’ first 
sorrow; Maddison, the libertine and man of the world; and John Farn, 
Esther’s lover, narrow and conventional, whose gospel it was that every truly 
virtuous women should close her mind against ‘‘ contaminating knowledge.’ 
In fact, in ‘* Clenched Antagonisms” we have the whole wretched story of a 
girl’s ruin presented faithfully and without embroidery. Evidently the work 
of a woman, the book is crudely but powerfully written ; but the men aré 
painted throughout in too black a hue. 


Lanza, Marquise CLARA, AND JAMES CLARENCE Harvey. 
Scarabeus: The Story of an African Beetle. (Cassell.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 283. 5s. 


The advantages to the writers of a certain class of sensational fiction of 
having read Poe’s ‘‘Gold Bug” are obvious, but it is a pity that the authors of 
this’book should have constructed a story with so many points of resemblance to 
that famous masterpiece. ‘‘ Scarabeus ” is all about a treasure buried in Africa, 
and two rings (the stones of which are carved in the shape of a scarabexus), 
which have to be placed side by side before the position of the treasure can, be 
discovered ; the story turning upon the attempts made by two very 
conventional villains to steal the scarabeus and forestall the rightfui 
owners in the finding of the treasure. In spite of a generous supply of sensa- 
tional incident, the tale is unexciting and an amateurish aftair at best: it 
cannot for a moment be compared with Poe’s work, and all Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s stories—there is some resemblance in ‘‘Scarabeus” to ‘‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines ”—are infinitely more interesting and better written. 


LricHtTon, Dororny. As a Man is Able. 
Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 


In this, her first novel, Miss Leighton has come near achieving a very 
considerable success: she has written a story original in its central idea and 
striking in its characters, and if its faults are important they are the faults of the 
beginner and will disappear with practice. Described on its title-page as ‘a 
study in human relationships,” ‘‘ Asa Man is Able ” is another contribution to 
the literature of the marriage question and goes to prove the necessity for a legal 
marriage tie as a hindrance to man’s inconstancy. A series of unlucky—and 
totally unconvincing—circumstanees induce the young hero and heroine of the 
book to go to India to live as man and wife without going through the usual 
ceremony. A few years pass and the man finds himself wearying of his com- 
panion ; and, falling in love with a young girl, who, unaware of his position, 
is willing to marry him, he takes advantage of his legal freedom to sever his 
connection with the woman who had devoted her life to his comfort. It isa 
pity that the story’s tragic conclusion—the man’s wife on learning the truth 
poisons herself—was not reached by some means less unlikely than the 
accidental meeting and subsequent friendship of the woman he had ruined and 
the woman he had married ; but even this, and similar faults of construction, 
are unable to prevent the story being much above the average. For the rest, 
Miss Leighton has a singularly feminine style, and here and there are 
passages irrelevant to the progress of the story. 


(Digby and Long.) 


(Heinemann. ) 
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Lemon, Ips. A Pair of Lovers. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 265. 4s. 6d. 

“‘ The short and simple annals of the poor,” Miss Lemon fitly calls her nine 
stories. All deal with humble life, with the trials, the sorrows and the pleasures 
of the very poor, and all are told with a skill and power and a sense of know- 
ledge which make them very well worth reading. The first story, ‘‘A Pair 
of Lovers,” is, perhaps, the most successful. It is the tale of an old couple 
over forty years married, but yet full of love and devotion, and is a profoundly 

hetic picture. ‘An Artist of the Pavement” isa story in a lighter vein ; 
and “ A Glimpse of the Country ” ig a moving little tale of the delight of slum 
children on first seeing the country. Miss Lemon has evidently studied the 

London poor lovingly and carefully, and these short stories are as good of their 

kind as anything we have seen. 

Metvitte, Herman. Moby Dick; or, The White Whale, and 
White Jacket; or, The World on a Man of War. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 6s. each. 

It is to be hoped that this new edition of Herman Melville, of which these 
are the third and fourth volumes, will win for one of the most realistic and 

fted writers who have ever taken the sea for their subject some of the popu- 
larity which is his due. He has in Mr. Clark Russell an enthusiastic admirer, 
but somehow, on this side of the Atlantic at least, he was never a very great 
success, Practically Herman Melville wrote only of his own experiences: he 
had seen all sides of naval and maritime life, had loved them all, und his works 
are no less remarkable for their literary brilliance than for their absorbing 
interest and deep knowledge. 

OviPHANT, Mrs. The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent. 
(Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 379. 3s.6d. New 
Edition. 

OTTOLENGUI, Ropricurs. An Artist in Crime. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) Paper Covers. 2s. 

A very ingenious, but slightly confusing, detective story with an eutirely 
original motive. 

RussELL, W. Cuark. List, Ye Landsmen! (Cassell.) Three 
volumes. 31s. 6d. 

From the moment when William Fielding is captured by a press-gang to 
his succeesful landing of the Spanish dollars, some three years later, the reader 
follows the career of Mr. Clark Russell’s latest hero with continual excitement. 
One reads with growing interest of his being run down in the Downs, of his 
rescue by a ship’s dog, of his agreement to join in the search for the wrecked 
Spanish ship with its hundred thousand pounds in silver, of the finding of the 
treasure, the saving of the Spanish lady, of the mutiny and the discomfort of 
the mutineers, and of his ultimate arrival at Deal; aud one wonders whether in 
«List, Ye Landsmen!” Mr. Clark Russell has not produced his best romance. 
It is, in truth, a fine story, redelent of the sea, and giving a quite wonderful 
sense of reality. The characters are excellent: Jimmy is as good in his way 
as that other ship’s boy, Ransome, in ‘‘ Kidnapped; ” and Galloon, the dog, is 
a continual delight. 

Sarntspury, GeorGe (Editor). The Works of Henry Fielding. 
Volumes I. and II. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth. 5s. net. 

The first volume, containing ‘‘ Joseph Andrews,” of a very admirable and 
serviceable edition of Henry Fielding, uniform in size and style with the 
editions of Jane Austen, Love Peacock, and the Brontts, that Messrs. J. M. 
Dent and Co. have already given us. Mr. Saintsbury is no doubt the ideal 
editor for Fielding, and his introduction, covering nearly thirty pages, is a 
soundly critical and sensible piece of work. The volumes are illustrated by Mr. 
Herbert Railton and Mr. E. J. Wheeler, and the first contains a portrait of 
Fielding, from the bust at Taunton. 


Scorr, Suf Watrer, Bart. The Monastery. (A. and C. 
Black.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 396. 5s. 
The ten illustrations to this, the tenth and latest volumeof the new edition 
of Sir Walter Scott that Messrs. A. and C. Black are now publishing at 
monthly intervals, are by Mr. John Williamson, and are unusually successful. 


Scorr, Sir Watter. The Monastery and The Abbot. (J. C. 
Nimmo.) Each in two volumes. Crown 8yo. 6s. per volume. 
The July contribution to the sumptuous ‘ Border” edition of Scott, which 

Mr. Andrew Lang is editing, was ‘“‘The Monastery.” The whole of the illus- 

trations in this novel were entrusted to Mr. Gordon Browne, who has long been 

known as a first-rate illustrator of books. He has been particularly happy and 
successful in this series of drawings, and the etchers have faithfully and well 
reproduced his work. Wherever the White Lady appears in the sketch the 
artist seems to have done his very best, although others of the drawings have 
unusual merit. Mr. Lang’s introduction is as useful as ever; and indeed 
everybody who has anything to do with this “‘ Border ” edition deserves well of 
the student of Scott. The Abbot,” in two volumes, was added to the list on 

August 1, again with ten etchings after Mr. Gordon Browne. The volumes are 

beginning to make a valuable addition to one’s library. 


Tasma. A Knight of the White Feather. (Heinemann.) 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 311. 3s. 6d. New Edition. 

THACKERAY, WILLIAM Makepeace. The History of Pendennis. 
(John Dicks.) 8vo. Paper Covers. Pp. 357. 


That the whole of “‘ Pendennis,” with all the author’s original illustrations, 
should be produced and sold for what is practically fourpence-halfpenny, is little 
short of marvellous, yet this is what Mr. Dicks has done in this well-printed 
edition. 


(Smith and Elder.) Feap. 
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Wiaers, Kare Doveras. Cathedral Courtship. (Gay and 
ls Bird.) Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. Wigzgin’s new book well deserves the chorus of praise with which it 
has been received. The piquancy and unconventionality of the writer’s stylé 
make the book a pleasant holiday companion. Two bright Amertcan girls are 
wooed while they are making the tour of the English cathedrals by two young 
men, one from Bostou, the other an Englishman; and though little can be 
said for the plot of the story, the humour of it all is delightfully refreshing. 


Zoua, Emine. Dr. Pascal; or, Life and Heredity. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 354. 3s. €d. 

A translation, by Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly, of M. Zola’s latest novel. 
Certain brief passages have been omitted by the author’s consent, hut they are 
in no way vital to the progress of the story. In a shcrt preface, Mr. Vize- 
telly reprints an interview which Mr. R. H. Sherard had with M. Zola on the 
subject of “Dr. Pascal,” and gives a diagram of the Rougon-Macquart 
genealogical tree. 


HISTORY. 


Annual Summaries Reprinted from the “The Times.’ 
Volume II. (Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 
490. 3s. 6d. 


This volume extends from 1876 to 1892. 


CRUTTWELL, CHARLES THomas, M.A. A Literary History of 
Early Christianity, including the Fathers and the Chief 
Heretical Writers of the Anti-Nicene Period. ((riffin.) 
Two Volumes. 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 

Mr. Cruttwell, whose histories of Greek and Roman literature won him 

a considerable reputation among scholars, intends this work both for the student 
and the general reader—for anyone, in fact, who desires to see for himself 
“* what the first exponents of Christian doctrine after the Apostles believed and 
taught.” In a short preface, he says that his purpose has been mainly literary in 
that he has endeavoured “to point out the leading intellectual conceptions which 
animate the various writers, to indicate the degree of success attained by each, 
and to estimate the present value of each one’s contributions to the growing 
edifice of human thought and knowledge.” 


Low, W. H. The English Language: Its History and 
Structure. (W. B. Clive.) Crown 8yvo. Cloth. Pp. 207. 
3s. 6d. 

The second edition of a volume of the University Correspondence College 
Tutorial Series. 

Tarrant, W. G., B.A. The Beginnings of Christendom: A 
Popular Sketch. (Philip Green.) Fecap. 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 121. 1s. 

This little work, which appears in a series of ‘‘ Books Illustrative of Liberal 
Christianity,” may be praised for its simplicity, plainness, and fairness of state- 
ment. Its point of view is apparently that of a temperate Unitarian, and it 
gives a sketch of the first three centuries of Christianity, dwelling chiefly on 
the growth of the idea of Christ’s divine nature, on the formation of the New 
Testament, and on the rise of the priesthood and formation of the creeds. 
Mr. Tarrant has taken pains with his subject, but he must not suppose (p. 95) 
that Lucian wrote in Latin. 


LEGAL AND POLITICAL. 


Buack, Witt1AM Gerorce. A Handbook of Scottish Parochial 
Law Other than Ecclesiastical. (William Green and Sons, 
Edinburgh.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 213. 8s. 

The purpose of this book is to provide a concise handbook of the law 
relating to the affairs of a parish. The main subjects treated of are education, 
the care of the poor, the assistance given to the indigent to prosecute cases in 
the civil courts by the aid of the Poor’s Roll, and the relations of a parish to the 
county authority. 

Sreruens, Henry C., M.P. Parochial Self-Government in 
Rural Districts: Argument and Plan. (Longmans.) Large 
4to. Cloth. Pp. 304. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Stephens, who claims to have had much practical experience, gathered 
from an official service ever a long period of time in nearly every branch of 
local administration, is convinced tht ‘‘ very great advantage might be obtained 
from the administration of local affairs upon a system which would at once 
inform the mind and engage the responsibility of ratepayers through thei: 
practical participation in the work of local management.” He has, for the sake 
of clearness, presented his suggestions in the form of a Bill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Breeton, Mrs. Family Cookery and Housekeeping Book. 
(Ward, Lock and Co.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 800. 
Although a smaller and less expensive volume than the well-known 

«* Beeton’s Household Manag’ t,” the new work is sufficiently comprehensive 

for any ordinary household. Besides an endless variety of the best cooking 

recipes, alphabetically arranged, with coloured plates illustrating various 
decorative ways of laying dinner and supper tables, etc., it contains valuable 
hints on subjects necessary to be learnt by young housekeepers, that is, on such 
matters as the dafly routine of a h hold, manag t of servants, the giving 

of entertainments, keeping accounts, etc. In short, it isa kind of guide buok, . 

showing ‘‘ how to be happy—though married.” 







































































































Dawnnart, Atice. How to Become a Hospital Nurse. (Record 
Press.) Crown 8vyo. Cloth. Pp. 151. 1s. 6d. 


Fisner, J. Aurrep. Railway Accounts and Finance. (Bem- 
rose.) 8yo, Cloth. Pp. 342. New Edition. 


An exposition of the principles and practice of railway accounting in all 
its branches. 


Kent, Cuar.es (Editor). Wellerisms from “Pickwick” and 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock.” (Record Press.) Feap. 8vo. 
* Cloth. Pp. 174. 1s. 6d. New Edition. 
Mr. Charles F. Rideal, who is responsible for the selection of these passages, 
adds a short new preface, in which he answers his critics in a somewhat foolish 
manner, 


Lee, Smpyey (Editor). Dictionary of National Biography. 
(Smith and Elder.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 447. 15s. 
In this volume, the thirty-fifth, covering the ground from MacCarwell to 
, there are very few names of great importance. Interesting articles 
are those on Sir Henry Maine by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Sir ‘Thomas Malory 
by,Mr.jSidney Lee. 
Povcorrs, Martan C. What Constitutes an Efficient Nurse ? 
(Record Press.) 4io. Paper Covers. 


Contains also other papers on similar subjects which first appeared in the 
Nursing Record. 


“The Bookman” Directory of Booksellers, Publishers and 
; Authors. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 4to. Boards. Pp. 94. 
Pathe, 
The plan of this directory is excellent, but at present the information, 
h seldom inaccurate, is often very inadequate. Especially is this the 
case with the list of booksellers, many shops and even towns being omitted. 
The directory of publishers, with its short histories of the different firms, is well 
compiled, but the list of authors will be more useful when a larger proportion 
of private addresses can be given. But, on the whole, the directory is one for 
every ‘‘ bookman ” will be grateful; it is a work that wanted doing, 
and no doubt, now that it has been commeuced, future editions will approach 
nearer to perfection. 


The London Matriculation Directory, June, 1893. 
Clive and Co.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 140. 


The Nursing Directory for 1893. (Record Press.) 8yo. 
Boards. Pp. 96. 5s. 
Comains a directory of Nurses in England, the provinces, Scotland, 
Treland, and abroad, and statistical and general information of the training schools 
i surses, the nursing services, institutes, societies, insurance offices, etc. 


Witson, A. J. Plain Advice About Life Insurance. (Long- 
mans.) Feap. 8vo. Boards. Pp. 87. Is. 


The second of a series of Handbooks for Investors which Mr. A. J. Wilson 
is compiling from articles he has contributed to his Investors’ Review. 


Waricut, Rev. Jonn, D.D. Early Bibles of America. (Gay 
and Bird.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp.171. 5s. net. 

Mr. Wright has written only of the Bibles that were printed during the 
existence of the British-American Colonies and of others that appeared after the 
War of Independence, and has not carried the subject into Canada or other 
parts of North America. The volume is illustrated with a number of reproduc- 
tions of different title-pages. 


POETRY, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Airxen, Grorce A. (Editor). The Poetical Works of Robert 
Burns. (George Bell and Sons.) Three volumes, Feap. 
8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. each net. 

These three new volumes of the Aldine Edition of the British Poets will 
very much aid to the value of that admirable series. Mr. Aitken, whose 
memoir of his subject is an excellent piece of work, has been at the greatest 

to insure textual accuracy, and he has laid English readers under a debt 
of gratitude by adopting the system of explaining obscure Scotch words, not in 
glossary, but at the foot of each page. He has also been able to print some 
new pieces and to give a number of new readings from manuscripts hitherto un- 
collated. It should be added that the poems are arranged in chronological 
order, and that, ex-ept in the case of a very few words, they have been sub- 
jected neither to alteration nor expurgation. Altogether the edition, which has 
of course a large number of notes, is the best for the general reader that has yet 
appeared. 


rw; 3B. 


Burp, Maruiive. Songs and Sonnets. (Chatto and Windus.) 

Fep. 8vo. Parchment. Pp. 119. 5s.. 

There are very few pieces in this collection that appear for the first 
time, but what there are show that Miss Bilnd, if she has made no particular 
advance, is still a graceful writer of songs and maker of sonnets. 

Buonnem, Dr. C. A. (Editor) Balladen und Romanzen, 

(Macmillan.) Cloth. 18mo. Pp. 318. 2s. 6d. net. 

A new edition of Dr. Buchheim’s second contribution to the ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury Series,” his first being ‘‘ Deutsche Lyrik.” Both are delightful little 
‘volumes, 
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[Aveust. 


Cowen, F. H (Composer). Summer on the River. (Novello.) 
Octavo Edition. Paper Covers. Pp. 42. 2s. 
A new cantata for female voices with words by Shapcott Weusley. 


Exear, Epwarp (Composer). The Black Knight. (Noyello.) 
Octavo Edition. Paper Covers. Pp. 68. 2s, 


A cantata for chorus and orchestra—the poem (‘ Der Schw: i ”) 
by Uhland, and translated by Longfellow. , ¢ ace rtiue iy 


Le GALLIENNE, Ricuarp (Editor). The Poems of Arthur 
Henry Hallam, together with his Essay on the Lyrical 
Poems of Alfred Tennyson. (Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane.) Feap. 8vo. Boards. Pp. xxxix. 139. 5s, net. 
This beautiful little volume, uniform with the same editor’s recent reprint 

of Hazlitt’s ‘* Liber Amoris,” contains practically all the more purely literary 

remains of the young poet and essayist whose friendship for Alfred Tennyson 
won him so magnificent a monument for all time in ‘In Memoriam.” The 
two editions that have already appeared have long been out of print and un- 
procurable, and the present edition, which contains a sympathetic critical and 
biographical introduction by Mr. Le Gallienue, and is itself limited in its number 
of copies, arrives at an opportune moment to remind the reader of Tennyson 

that the subject of ‘In Memoriam ” was not only a friend of the poet but a 

poet himself of singularly ripe achievement, considering that he was only 

twenty-two when he died, and a critic and essayist of some knowledge and 
power. Born in 1811, Hallam was two years younger than Tennyson, but, as 

Mr. Le Gallienne points out, his was always the stronger personality, and it is 

difficult to exaggerate the influence which he is likely to have had upon the 

Laureate’s development. The critical essay upon Teunyson’s early poems is 

an excellent piece of work, which it is still uséful to read. But the poems, of 

course, are of the greatest interest. Mainly reflective in tone, they obviously 

owe much to the influence of Wordsworth. Many of the sonnets, notably a 

singularly fine one upon Edinburgh, are admirable, as ‘are, too, the sonnets 


written to Emily Tennyson, to whom Hallam was engaged, and the “* Address of 


Pygmalion.” In fact, to re-echo his Editor, Arthur Hallam has left to posterity 

a precious little sheaf of poems to make sweeter his sweet memory. 

LicguTHaLt, Witu1am Dovuw, M.A. (Editor). ~ Canadian 
Poems and Lays: Selections of Native Verse, Reflecting 
the Seasons, Legends, and Life of the Dominion. (Walter 
Scott.) 18mo. Cloth. Pp. 276. 1s, Canterbury Poets. 


Mackay, Eric. Love Letters of a Violinist. (Walter Scott.) 
18mo. Cloth. Pp. 211. 1s. Canterbury Poets Series. 
The fifth edition revised and with new lyrics. If this book should reach 

yet another edition—and there is evidently a considerable public even for 

Mr. Mackay’s verse—we would advise its author to omit the extremely 

fatuous preface. 

Moors, Grorce. The Strike at Arlingford. (Walter Scott.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 175. 5s, 

In view of the discussion which this play aroused on its production, by the 
Independent Theatre Society a few months ago, it is interesting to see that 
Mr. Moore says in his prefatory note, that in his own conception of the play 
the labour dispute is an externality to which he attaches little importance. 
‘What I applied myself to,” he says, ‘in the composition of ‘The Strike at 
Arlingford,’ was the development of a moral idea.” 

M. T. P. Common-Room Carols and Other Verses, and Parodies 
Chiefly Relating to Oxford. (Alden and Co., Oxford.) Feap. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 122. 

There is so much rubbish in this little volume that the chances are that the 
little that is good may escape notice. Most of the Rudyard Kipling parodies, 
for instance, are fair—although they are certainly not parodies in the best sense 
of the word, in the sense suggested by Calverley and ‘*Q”—and some of the 
more original verses; but there is nothing in the collection to make it 
interesting to other than Oxford men. 


Sacus, Ep. (Composer). Water-Lilies. 
Edition. Paper Covers. Pp. 20. Is. 
Felicia Hemans’s Fairy Song, translated into German by L. Klein, and 

the English and German words set to music by Ed. Sachs. 

Saunpers, Dr. Gorpon. Examples in Strict Counterpoint, Old 

and New. (Novello.) Paper Covers. Pp. 240. 3s. 

A supplement to Dr. Bridge’s “Counterpoint” in the ‘Music Primer 

es,”” 


(Noyello.) Octayo 


Seri 

Sranrorp, C. V. (Composer). MassinG. (Novello.) Octavo 
Edition. Paper Covers. Pp. 76. 2s. 6d. 

Waker, T. A., M.A. (Translator). The Odes and Carmen 
Seculare of Horace. (Elliot Stock.) Parchment. Pp. 115. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Maurice, F..D. Social Morality. (Macmillan.) Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 414. 3s. 6d. 

A new édition of twenty-one lectures delivered in the University of 
Cambridge, and designed by Maurice specially for young men, ‘They deal 
with a subject which cannot be studied too closely, and at the time the lectures 
were delivered they provoked much controversy. Maurice dealt with morality 
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under three heads—Domestic, National, and Universal ; and he did so with all 

the originality and breadth of view which always characterised bis utterances. 

Messrs. Macmillan have also added to this new edition of Maurice’s works, his 

“Friendship of Books,” (3s. 6d.), which contains, inter alia, essays on 

“© Words,” “‘ Books,” ‘The Use and Abuse of Newspapers,” ‘‘ The Faery 

Queene,” ‘‘ Milton,” ‘‘ Milton Considered as a Schoolmaster,” ‘ Edmund 

Burke,” and “ Critics.” The preface to the volume is by Mr. T. Hughes, Q.C. 

Mier, Rev. J. R. Come Ye Apart: Daily Readings in the 
Life of Christ. (Sunday School Union.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

For every day of the year a text, taken from the Gospels, is given, followed 
by a page of comments suggested by its meaning. These readings are ** neither 
exegetical nor expository, but are rather practical and devotional hints.” 
Smrtn, Grorce Apam. The Preaching of the Old Testament 

to Age. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Pp. 60. 1s. 

A lecture delivered as an inaugural addresson the author’s induction to 
the chair of Hebrew and Old Testameut Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Glasguw. 

The King and the Kingdom: A Story of the Four Gospels. 
(Williams and Norgate.) Three volumes. 8vo. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. each. 

The author feels that “‘ under the pressure of a systematise] theology the 
gospel of Christ has lost much of its freshness and power,” and disregarding 
alike dogmatic interpretations and hostile criticisms, it has been his endeavour 
in these volumes to take everything as it stands “* without abatement and without 
addition, the single object being to arrive at the facts intended to be conveyed 
by the evangelists, and to grasp the truths and doctrines taught by Jesus. 
Winxwortu, Susannau (Translator). Theologia Germanica. 

(Macmillan.) 16mo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

A new edition in the Golden Treasury Series of a popular translation 
of the “Theologia Germanica,” with Charles Kingsley’s preface, the 
translator’s historical introduction, and Chevalier Bunsen’s letter to the 
translator. This German work ranks with Keble’s masterpiece as one of the 
few works which appeal to the common spiritual instincts of humanity. It was 
written by an unknown monk in the fourteenth century, was translated by 
Luther, as the best representative of the Christian life after the Bible, and is 
regarded to-day as a rallying point for sections of Christendom almost without 
a rival among all creeds and confessions. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Bortonr, 8. R. Electricity and Magnetism. ( Whittaker.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 203. 3s. 6d. 

A volume of Whittaker’s Library of Popular Science designed to present an 
easy and attractive introduction to the sciences of electricity and magnetism, 
but which is in no sense of the word a text-book to the subjects. It is 
thoroughly well illustrated. 

Dutron, THomas, M.D. Indigestion, Gout, Corpulency and 
Constipation Clearly Explained, Treated and Dieted. (Henry 
Kimpton.) Crown 8yo, Cloth. Pp. 214. Third Edition. 

Fieip, Henry M. The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. (Gay 
and Bird.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 415. 7s. 6d. 

A very interesting and well illustrated description of the laying of the 
electric cable between England and America. It is jast the book to give to an 
intelligent boy interested in electricity or general science. 

Juxes-Browne, A. J.. F.G.S. Geology: An Elementary Hand- 
book. (Whittaker.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 248. 4s. 
Tilustrated. 


KnerPp, SEBASTIAN. 
Than Thirty Years. 
Pp. 281. 5s. 

A second edition, with new appendix, containing an account of the latest 
developments of Pfarrer Kneipp’s system, and a preface by Miss E. Gerard. 
The volume is illustrated with a portrait and numerous technical sketches. 
Lane, ANDREW. Custom ani Myth. (Longmans.) Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 312. 3s. 6d. 

A new edition of what is perhaps Mr. Andrew Lang’s best known and 
most valuable work. It now appears in the Silver Library with a brief new 
preface. 

Monter-WIitiAMs, Str Monrer, K.C.LE. Indian Wisdom; 
or, Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. (Luzac.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 575. 
The fourth edition, with several additions and improvements, of a work 

which, the author says, is designed as much to give a summary of Sanskrit 

literature as to present the reader with examples of certain selected portions of 
that literature. The volume also contains some account of the past and present 
condition of India, moral and intellectual. 

Mixuer, F. Max,K.M. Theosophy or Psychological Religion. 
(Longmans.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 585. 10s. 6d. 

The Gifford Lectures for 1892. In his preface Professor Max Miiller says 
that the three principal themes of his lectures were ‘‘ the discovery of God, the 


My Water Cure as Tested Through More 
(Blackwood.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
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discovery of the Soul, and the discovery of the oneness of God and the Soul,” 
and that he has attempte.t to treat each of them, ‘‘ not simply as a philosopher, 
but as a historian.” 


Suiretey, Artour E, M.A. Zoology of the Invertebrata: A 
Text-Book for Students. (A. and C. Black.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 458. 18s. net. 

An attempt ‘‘to give such an account of the Invertebrata as might be 
useful to studeats in the upper forms of Schools and at the Universities, who 
are already acquainted with the elementary facts of Animal Biology.” The 
volume, which is profusely illustrated, is in no sense a work for advanced 
students. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Bancrort, Huserr Howe. The Book of tho Fair. Part I. 
(The Bancroft Company, Chicago.) Folio. Pp. 40. 

Such a summary of molern civilisation as the Chicago Exhibition should 
be worthy of some permanent and adequate record. The Bancroft Company 
propose to prepare this record in the shape of “‘ The Book of the Fair,” to 
consist of twenty-five parts of about forty imperial folio pages each, issued at 
the rate of two parts per month. The text of this work will be written by 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, the historian of the Pa-ific Coast regions, and the 
illustrations will be of a high order and very abundant. Part 1. has already 
been issued and forms a well-proportioned introduction to the numbers soon to 
follow. In it Mr. Bancroft reviews the principal World’s Fairs of the past in 
various parts of the earth, and outlines the history and present condition of 
Chi-ago. 

Barrett, C. R. B. Illustrated Guides to the Eastern Counties. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.) Paper Covers. 6d. each. 
two new volumes of this excellent series, dealing respectively with 

Yarmouth and Caister, and Colchester and Lexden. 

Benson, Georce. The New Handbook to York Minster. (Ben 
Johnson and Co., York.) Small 4to. Cloth. Is. 9d. net. 
Contains notes on the archite ture, staine | glass, shields, and monuments of 

the Minster, illustrated with twelve excellent collotype plates and nine plaus. 

Boorn, W. The Isle of Man. (W. E. Clegg, Oldham.) 
Cloth. Pp. 103. 1s. 

A well-arranged guide, belonging to the Itinerary Series, with an excellent 
map. 





18mo. 


Fitzceratp, Percy. London City Suburbs as They are To- 
Day. (Leadenhall Press.) Large 4to. Cloth. Pp. 349. 
£2 2s. : 
Akhough Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s letterpress is alequate and entertain’ng, 

the interest of this very fine volume is largely pictorial. Mr. W. Lith .’s 

i lustrations—of which there are many bundre is—are entirely admirable : there 

is hardly a beautiful scene in or near London of which he has not caught the 

charm The volume is in fact a magnificent one, and now that, as Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says, so much that is picturesque is being destroyed, a pictorial and 
literary record of this kind is of great value. ‘The scope of the book is generous: 
it extends from Berkeley Square to Barnes, Beddington, Greenwich, Harrow, 

Hampton Court, Lee, Merton, Twickenham, and all the other distri_ts near and 

far, to which the title of suburb can be given. For the appearance of the 

volume there can be nothing but praise. The binding is singularly ne t and 
tasteful, and paper and priut leave nothing to be desired. Certaip!y no more 
beautiful gift-book has lately uppeared. 


Gipson, MArGAret DcnLop. How the Codex was Found. 
(Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge.) Crown 8vo, Pp. 141. 
Illustrated. 

This is a narrative of two journeys made by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson 
to the convent at Mount Sinai, and th» discovery there of an early and important 
codex of ancient Syriac Gospels, as well as three other valuab'e codices « f later 
date. The work of these two ladies is of the utmost importance and interest to 
the student of the Scriptures ; but the story is told in too scrappy a style. 


Lin, Tuomas, M.D. The Health Resorts of Europe. 

Kimpton). Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 330. 

A medical guide to the mineral springs, climatic, mountain, and seaside 
resorts, and milk, whey, grape, earth, mud, sind, and air cures of Earope. A 
preface is contributel by Mr. A.‘T. Sansom, Physician to the London Hospital ; 
wnd a directory of physicians is appende:. 


Sarra, Rev. Aurrep C., M.A. The Autobiography of an Old 

Passport. (Digby and Long.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 586. 21s. 
3 telites how the writer accomplishe] many driving tours with his own 
English horses over the roads of Western Europe before the time of railways, 
There are many iuteresting pages in the volume, especially to readers who 
know the Continent well, but there is much that is wearisome, and the illustra- 
tions are little better than caricatures. 


Tristram, W. Ovrram. Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. 

(Maemillan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 376. 6s. 

A new elition of a work which is valuable not only for Mr. Outram 
Tristram’s interesting letterpress, but for the exquisite illustritions, of which 
there are over two hundred, by Mr. Hugh Thomsou and Mr. Herbert Railton: 
‘The volume is similar in style to the beautiful editions which Messrs. Macmillan 
have published, and Mr. Hugh Thomson has illustrated, of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and “Cranford.” 


(Henry 











































































































CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Altruistie Review.—21, Quincy Street, Chicago, July 15. 20 cents. 


Abraham Lincoln—From an Altruistic Standpoint. Rev. A. B. Chaffee. 
The Life of Columbus. Written by his Son, D, Ferdinand Columbus. 


American Journal of Politics.—114, Nassau Street, New York. July. 
35 cents. 


The Ethics of Wealth: Its Acquisition, Use, and Disposition. W.H. Quain- 
tance. 

A Scheme of Constitutional Amendment. A. B. and H. Farquhar. 

Can the Catholic Church be Nationalized? W. R. Claxton. 

The Sorial Evil and Its Remedy. Edwin 0, Buxton. 

The Problem of Municipal Government. F. H. Cooke. 

Railroads and the Government. James S. Fisher. 

Divorce and the Rights of Society. Harry C. Ager. z 

The Political Aspect of the World’s Columbian Exposition: Its Peace Si‘e. 
Belva A. Lockwood. 


Andover Review.—27, King William -Strect, Strand. July—August. 
; 50 cents. 

The Place of Christ in Modern Thought. Prof. C. A. Beckwith. 

Socrates Once More. Prof. Henry M. Tyler. 

A Case of Social Myopia: Treatment of Criminals. George R. Stetson. 

Missions and Colonies. Rev. C. C. Starbuck. : 

The Liberal and the Ritschlian Theology of Germany. Prof. I. C. Porter. 


Anglo-Continental.—16, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury, E.C. July. 6d. 


Scheheragade’s Stories. KR. Murray Gilchrist. 
Granada. Emily A. Ritchings. 


Annals of the American Academy .—s, King Street, Westminster. 
July. 1 dol. 


Progress of Economic Ideas in France. Maurice Block. 

Relation of Economic Study to Public and Private Charity. Jas. Mavor. 
Monetary Situation in Germany. Walther Lotz. 

Taxation of Large |states. R. T. Colburn. 

Use of Silver as Money iu the United States. Arthur B. Woodford. 


Antiquary—62, Paternoster Row. August. 1s. 


Gainsburgh during the Great Civil War, 1642-1648. Edward Peacock. 
Archeology in the College Museum, Cheltenham John Ward. 
Holy Wells of Scotland: Their Legends and Superstitions. Continued. R. C, 
Hope. 
Architectural Record.—(Quarterly.) 14, Vesey Street, New York. July. 
25 cents. 


The Church of the Sacre] Heart at Montmartre. Illustrated. Henry Rauline. 
The Alphabet of Architecture. Illustrated. H. W. Desmond. 

State Buildings at the World’s Fair. Illustrated. Montgomery Schuyler. 
French Cathedrals. III: Barr Ferree. 

Kypros, the Bible and Homer. Wm. H. Goodyear. 


Arena.—Brentano. July. 50 cents. 


Our Foreign Policy. Wm. D. McCrackan. 

Bimetallic Parity. C. Vincent. 

Reason at the World’s Congress of Religions. Rev. T. Allan. 

Women Wage-earners. Helen Campbell. 

Tnnocence at the Price of Ignorance. Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 

The Money Question. C. J. Buell. 

Christ and the Liquor Problem. Geo. C. Brown. 

The Realistic Trend of Modern German Literature. Emil Blum. 

one aamearedamaia Case: The Verdict. Alfred Russel Wallace and 
others. 

The Confessions of a Suicide. Coulson Kernahan, 

The Charities of Dives. A R. Carman. 

Pure Democracy versus Vicious Governmental Favoritism. B. 0. Flower. 


Argosy.—8, New Burlington Street. August. 61. 
The Pyramids of Egypt. Illustrated. Chas. W. Wood. 


Atalanta.—5a, Paternoster Row. August. 6.1. 
George Eliot’s Country. Illustrated. E. Montpellier. 
Harriet Beecher-Stowe. With Portrait. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
On the Novel with a Purpose. Mabel F. Robinson. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. August. 1s. 
Washington the Winter before the War. H. L. Dawes. 
The Teaching of the Upanishads. W. Davies. 
A Boston Schoolgirl in 1771. Alice Morse Earle. 
The First Principal of Newnham College: Miss Clough. Eugenia Skelding. 
Studies in the Correspondence of Petrarch. Harriet W. Preston and Louise 


Relations of Academic and Technical Instruction. N.S. Shaler. 
Anti-Slavery History and Biography. 


Austral Light.—1, Union Street, Brunswick. Jane. 6d. 
Ireland and Home Rule. Rev. P. Kernan. 
Divorce. Rev. G. J. Kelly. 
Cremation: A Rejoinder to Mr. H. K. Rusden. J. W. F. Rogers, 





Bankers’ Magazine.—85, London Wall. August. (Double Number.) 3s, 
Silver and the Indian Government. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 

Modern Trust Companies. Henry May. 

Trish Banks and the Home Rule Bill. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Private Clubs’ Action. 


Belford’s Monthly.—Monon Block, Chicago. July. 3 dols. per annum. 


The Flower World at the Fair. Illustrated. Ben. C. Truman. 

Etheromania. Dr. Alexandre Guérin. 

Evolution of a Library: The Bancroft Library. Illustrate’. Hubert H. 
Bancroft. 

Physical Culture —Walking. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—37, Paternoster Row. August. 2s. 6J. 
The Story of the America Cup: International Yacht-Racing. LR. Jupe-Slade. 
Russian Progress in Manchuria, 
A French Study of Burns. 
In Orcadia. 
Among French Cathedrals. Lady Stafford Northcote. 
Fontinalis in Scotland. C. Stein. 
Priest-Ridden Ireland. 
The Indian Currency Commission. 
The Coup d’Etat: The Closure and the Home Rule Bill. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. July 15. 64. 


The Rise and Progress of Submarine Telegraphy. 
The Franco-Swiss Commercial Rupture. 

The Indian Tea Trade. 

The Condition of Korea. 


Boy’s Own Paper.—s56, Paternoster Row. August. 6d. 


** Afloat in a Volcano.” Illustrated. New Serial by David Ker. 

Klectric Bells: How to Make and Use Them Illustrated. R. A. R. Bennett. 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Boat Sails. Illustrated. Franklin Fox. 

How to Make a Telephone and fix it up when made. R. A. R. Bennett. 


Butterfly.—Bouverie House, Salisbury Square. August. 61. 


The Ghost as a Man and a Brother. Arnold Golsworthy. 
The Feast of the Dead in Japan. Illustrated. Yvan Layor. 


Cabinet Portrait Gallery.—Cassell. August. 1s. 


Portraits and Biographies of W. 'T. Stead, Lady Randolph Churcbill, and 
W. M. Conway. 


Calcutta Review.—(Quarterly.) Kegan Paul. July. 63. 


Curio-Hunting in a Bengal Bazaar. Chas. Johnston. 

The Turks in Egypt. 

The Administration and Administrative Law in Italy. H. A. D. Phillips. 
Hooghly, Past and Present. VII. Shumbhoo Chunder Dey. 

The Broadley Sculptures in the Indian Museum. Sarat Chandra Mitra. 
Some Sketches of Irish Life in 1816-17. A. C. Tute. 

The Indo-Chinese Opium Question as it Stands in 1893. Robt. N. Cust. 
Dupleix—The Siege of Pondichery in 1748. 

The Dehra Dan. IV. C. W. Hope. 


Californian Illustrated Magazine.—5, Agar Street. July. 25 cents. 


The Missions of California. Illustrated. Laura Bride Powers. 
From Nice to Genoa. Illustrated. Fannie C. W. Barbour. 
Reporting with Mark Twain. Dan de Quille. 

The Californian Montadura. Illustrated. M. C. Frederick 
The Ambition of Cleveland. Richard H. McDonald, Jr. 
The Farmer in California. Illustrated. John R. Grayson. 
Alaskan Days. Illustrated. Arthur Inkersley. 

The Heart of the Sierras, Ilustrated. Lillian E. Purdy. 
Salt Lake City. Illustrated. Harry R. Browne. 

In the Sound Country. Illustrated. Herbert Heywood. 
The Law and the Chinaman. Thomas J. Geary. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Publishing Co., Toronto. July. 25 cents. 


The Birth of Lake Ontario, Prof. A. B. Willmott. 
Our Forests in Danger. E. J. Tokes. 

At the Mouth of the Grand. Thos. L. M. Tipton. 
Humour in the School Room. James L. Hughes. 
The Battle of Stony Creek. E. B. Biggar. 


Cape Illustrated Magazine.—Dennis Edwarcs, Cape Town. June. 9d. 
South African Unity. 
The Cape Education Office Report. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. August. 7d. 


Work and Play at Charterhouse School. Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 
The Mystery of Mashonaland. 

Pyrography upon Glass. Illustrated. Ellen T. Masters, 

Animal Jealousies. Illustrated. Alex. H. Japp. 
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Cassier’s Magazine.—2, King wie Street, Strand. June. 
25 cents. 


The Life and Inventions of Edison. VIII. Illustrated. A. and W. K. L. 
Dickson. 

The Blower System of Heating and Ventilating. Walter B. Snow. 

Leading American Engineers: Chas. E. Emery, With Portrait. 

Steam Engines at the World’s Fair. 11. Lllustrated. Geo. L. Clark. 

Progress in Heating by Electricity. Carl K. MacFadden. 

Fast Trains of Englund and America. II. Illustrated. G’r Lodian. 

Modern Gas and Oil Engines. [V. Illustrated. Albert Spies. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—Cassell. August. 6d. 


People Who are Cruel to Children. Interview with Rev. B. Waugh. 

Her Majesty’s Prison Inspectors and their Duties: Interview with Major 
riffiths. 

Catholic World.—Burns and Oates, 28, Orchard Street. July. 35 cents. 


The Brute-Soul. Right Rev. Francis S. Chatard. 

A Recent Convert’s Pilgrimage to Rome. Jesse Albert Lock. 

The Sacred Heart Convent at Manhattanville. Illustrated. Helen M. Sweney. 

West Virginia, and Some Incidents of the Civil War. Gen. E. Parker- 
Scammon. 

Know-Nothingism in Kentucky, and Its Destroyer: B. T. Webb. Illustrated. 
Rev. Thomas J. Jenkins. 

The Exterior of Jesus Christ. Illustrated. Rev. Joseph V. Tracy. 


Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. August. 1s. 4d. 


Fez, the Mecca of the Moors. Illustrated. Stephen Bonsal. 

Phillips Brooks’s Letters to Children. With notes on His Home Life. 
lilustrated. 

The Prince and Princess Achille Murat in Florida. Llustrated. Matilda L. 
McConnell. 

Yachting Cup Defenders, Old and New. Illustrated. W. P. Stephens. 

Breathing Movements as a Cure. Illustrated. J. Mays. 

The Famine in Eastern Russia: Relief Work of the Younger Tolstoy. 
Illustrated. Jonas Stadling. 

The Philosophers’ Camp; Emerson, Agassiz, Lowell, and others in the 
Adirondacks. W. J. Stillman. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. August. 8d, 


How to take out a Patent. 

Mosses in Literature. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway. 

What is a Bucket-Shop ? 

The British Soldier and his Chaplain. 
Russian Riddles, 


Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Road. July. 2 dollars per 
annum. 
Holland House. Illustrated. Eugene L. Didier. 
What makes a Congregationalist? Rev. Addison P. Foster. 
Do People Live on the Planet Mars? Wm. James Baker. 
Reminiscences of United States Senators. I. Walter Kean Benedict. 
The Negro Women of the South. Olive Ruth Jefferson. 
New England Cookerie in ye Olden Time. Fred. E. Keay. 


Chums.—Cassell. August. 6d. 
Our Express Trains. 
The Armies of the Great Powers : Infantry of the Line. 
A Chat about Stonyhurst College. 


Church Bells.—12, Southampton Street, Strand. August. 64. 
The Church in Liverpool. Illustrated. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Salisbury Square. August. 6d. 


The History of the Church Missionary Society. Rev. Chas. Hole. 

~~ Work in an Indian Public School. C. W. A. Clarke, and H. J. 
‘anner. 

Uganda: A. Reply. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Spottiswoode, New Street Square. July. 68, 


The Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers: St, Athanasius. 

The Gospel of Life. 

Dorothy mgr, 8 

The Hopes of Humanity. 

St. Paul in Asia Minor. 

The Gospel of Peter. 

John Keble. 

The Doctrine of the Prophets. 

John Ruskin. 

The “‘ Tercentenary ” Literature of the Congregational Union. 


Classical Review.—270, Strand. July. 1s. 6d. 


The Origin of the Greek Aorist in S. F. W. Walker. 
On the Youth of Achilles, J. G. Frazer and A. Lang. 
Review of the Herodas Literature. R. A. Neil. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—27, Paternoster Row. August. 6d. 


Eastern Costume. H. B. Tristram. 
Natural Science and Religion. Rev. A. Irving. 
Our Work in Rural Parishes. Rev. J. S. M. Mansell-Pleydell. 


Contemporary Review.—lIsbister. August. 2s. 6d. 


Ethics and the Struggle for Existence. Leslie Stephen. 
French Plays and English Audiences. George Barlow. 
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Archdeacon Farrar and the “ Ritualists.” Canon Knox Little. 
Spring in the Woods of Valois. Madame Darmesteter. 

The Structure of the Gospel of Peter. J. Rendel Harris. 
Lessing and his Place in German Literature. ‘I. W. Rolleston. 
Scotland and Disestablishment. Rev. Dr. Donald MacLeu.l. 
The Associated Life. Walter Besaut. 

The New Islam. Edward Sell. 

The Gray and Gay Race—The French People. Stuart Henry. 
The Evolution of Liberal Unionism. Sir G. Osborne Morgan. 


Cornhill Magazine.—15, Waterloo Place. August. 6d. 
Night Life. 
Some Early Meeting-Houses. 
Some Portuguese Sketches. 


Cosmopolitan.—International News Company, Bream’s Buildings, 
Jhancery Lane. July. 124 cents. 

The Central and Southern Pacific Railway Companies. Illustrated. F, S, 
Stratton. 

Engineering with a Camera in the Canons of the Colorado. Illustrated. 
B. Stanton. 

Omega: The Last Days ofthe World. Illustrated. Camille Flammarion. 

The Swiss Referendum. W. D. McCrackan. 

Domestic Service. Lucy M. Salmon 

The Cliff-Dwellers of New York. Illustrated. Everett N. Blanks. 

A Medievai Idyl: The Story of Queen Radegonda. 


Critical Review.—(Quarterly.} Simpkin, Marshall. July. 1s. 6d. 


Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Economy in Some of Their Historical Rela- 
tions. Thomas Raleigh. 

Montefiore’s Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 
the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. Rev. Prof. H. E. Kyle. 

Max Miiller’s Theosophy or Psychological Religion. Prof. Alex. MacAlister. 

Wyclif Literature: Communication on the History and Work of the Wyclif 
Society. Dr. Rudolf Buddensieg. 


Dial.—24, Adams Street, Chicago. July 1. 10 cents. 


The Literature Congresses. 
The Works and Work of Francis Galton. Frederick Starr. 


Downside Review.—(Quarterly.) Western Chronicle Co., Yeovil. 5s. per 
annum. 

In Memoriam. Monsignor Lord Petre. 

The Date of the Crucifixion. 

How a Cathedral was Built_in the Fourteenth Century. 


Dublin Review.—(Quarterly.) Burns and Oates. July. 6s. 


Bishop Lightfoot and the Early Roman See. Dom Cuthbert Butler 
The Hon. Chas. Langdale. Rev. W. Amherst. 

Inspiration. Very Kev. Canon Howlett. 

Early English Crosses. Miss Florence Peacock. 

Early Gallican Liturgy. Rev. H. Lucas. 

Evolution and Ethics, Rev. Dr. Klein. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Intrigues with the Huguenots. Miss J. M. Stone. 
Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. Kev. Luke Rivington. 


Economic Review.—(Quarterly.) 34, King Street. Covent Garden. July. 33. 


Bimetallism : Its Meaning and Aims. Prof. H. S. Puxweil. 
Commercial Morality. Rev. J. Carter. 

Christianity and Social Duty: A Rejoinder. Prof. W. Sanday. 
The Hull Strike. Rev. W. H, Abraham. 

Agricultural Contracts in South Italy. Prof. Francesco S. Nitti. 
Ashley’s Economic History. W. A. S,. Hewins. 


Edinburgh Review.—(Quarterly.) Longmans, Green and Co, July. 6s. 


The Tell Amarna Tablets. 

Walpole’s Isle of Man. 

The Tragedy of the Caesars. 

The Protection of Birds. 

Sir Henry Maine as a Jurist. 

Russia on the Pacific. 

The Use and Abuse of Wealth. 

The Empress Catherine I[. of Russia. 
The Campaign in the Kanjut Valley. 
Church and State in Scotland. 

Cardinal Newman and Bishop Light ‘vot. 
Making a Constitution ; the Home Rule Bill. 


Engineering Magazine.—Sal»bury Court, Fleet Street. July. 25 cents. 


The Financial Situation. Matthew Marshall. 

Limits of the Natural Gas Supply. S. S. Gorby. 

Development of Modern Steam-Pump. Illustrated. Wm. M. Barr. 
Weak Points in Trade Unionism. Lawrence Irwell. 

Coke Manufacture in the United States. Illustrated. Wm. Glyde, 
International Engineering Congress. J. K. Frietag. 

Steam Locomotion on Common Roads. Wm. Fletcher. 

Mechanical Aids to Building. Lllustrated. Geo. Hill. 

The Safety Car-Coupler Problem. W. M. Mitchell. 


English Historical Review, — Koes) Longmans, Green and Co, 
y. x 


Legal Execution and Land Tenure. Professor Jenks. 

The Taxes of the Papal Penitentiary. Henry Chas. Lea. 
The Spanish Armada and the Ottoman Porte. Edwin Pears, 
The Royal Navy under Charles I. M. Oppenheim. 

Anton Gindely, Principal A. W. Ward. 
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ve English” Illustrated Magazine. Edward Arnold, Bedford Street. ' Good Words.—Isbister. Angust. 6.1. 
Augnst, ° 64. Tt Always Rains. Dr. J. G. McPherson. 
Some Ruskin Letters. George Stronach. Tailoring by Steam. Illustrated. David Paton. 
The Romance*of Modern London. LI. Round the Underground on an Nasr-ed-Din Chodja. 
Bel eee ee, 4 Deckess a Meena Rambles in the Precincts of the Houses of Parliament. 
Piichbirs and Poaching. Tilustrated. ° Ruxton, of the Rocky Mountains. J. Munroe. 
Yacht Racing in the Solent. Illustrated. A. E. Payne. ~~. Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. August. 61. 


7] ? ‘4 
ip Stamming Played Out? Illustrated. Rev. James Adderly. Interviews with Madame Jane Hading and Lady Henry Somerset. With 


Englishwoman’s Review. uarterly.) 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Portraits. Raymoud Blathwayt. 
. rt pag 15. a Toynbee Hall and Rev. S. A. Barnett. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
~ Hiring Fairs. Lady wise Ramsien. John Ruskin on Education. Wm. Jolly. 


Chicago Exhibition, British Section, Women’s Department. Mrs. Roberts. ~ Socialism and its Leaders. Rev. S. G. Keeble. 
Godey’s Magazine.—376, Strand. July. 1s. 


Austen. 
Women and the Geographical Society. 
Some Paris Stage Beauties. Illustrated. Arthur Hornblow. 


Essex Review.—(Quarterly.) Fisher Unwin. July 15. 1s. 6d. The Luther of India: Buddha Guatama. S. P. Cadman. 
ast ” oar VI. St. Nicholas, Jillingham. [Illustrated. F. Chan- Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. August. 1s. 
James Morice, M.P. for Colchester, 1586—1593. J. Ewing Ritchie. The Cock Lane Ghost. Illustrated. Howard Pyle. 
Historians of Essex. II. Nicholas Tindal. Llustrated. E. A. Fitch. Greenwich Village, New York. Illustrated. ‘thomas A. Janvier. 
The Church Bells of Essex. ILI. Rev. C. Deedes and KE. J. Wells. Italian Gardens. [1]. Illustrated. Chas. A. Platt. 
Riders of Tunis. Illustrated. Col. T. A. Dodge. 
LIS Expositor.—27, Paternoster Row. August. 1s. A Queer <Little Family of the Bittersweet. illustrated. W. H. Gibson. 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. VIII. Prof. A. B. Bruce. Black Water and Shallows. Illustrated. Frederick Remington. 
A Prophet’s View of International Ethics: Amos, Rev. John Taylor. ‘ 
The Church and the Empire in the First Century. II. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. Humanitarian.—Swan Sonnenschein, Paternoster Square. August. 61. 
Weizicher on the Resurrection. Prof. W. G. Adeney. The Morals of Manner and Appearance. Sarah Grand. 
Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. August. 6d. tS ah ia Wiohele st 
Charles Secretan. M. Henri Hollard. Ghosts and Ghosts. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Our Lord’s View of the Sixth Commaniment. Rev. Paton J. Gloag. Electricity and Life. H, Newman Lawrence. 
The Gospels and Modern Criticism. Rev. Arthur Wright. 
The Son of Man. Rev. R. H. Charles. Idler.—Chatto and Windus. August. 64. 
Wi Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. August. 2s. 64. The ig eg Princess of Wales’s Pets at Sandringham. Illustrated. Eraest 
An Answer to Some Critics. Dr, C. H. Pearson. . 4 nee . ‘ 
as Memoirs of a Female Nihilist. Illustrated. Sophie Wassilieff. 
The Wanderings of the North Pole. Sir Robert Ball. Henry Arthur Jones. Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 


Seen Femmers and Foreign _s rts, Prof. James Long. Stories and Story-telling. Illustrated. Andrew Lang. 


Tbe Serpent's Tongue oo rig: em My First Book. Illustrated. Morley Roberts. 


The Limits of Animal Intelligence. Prof. Lloyd Morgan. .—313, Strand. : 
Missionaries in China. R. S. Gundry. ‘ Illustrated Carpenter and Builder rand. August. 61. 
Plays and Acting of the Season. William Archer. Valuation of Property. G. V. Blackburne, 
Thomas Paine. Leslie Stephen. Law for Laymen. _W. H. Stacpoole. 
Needs of the Navy. Admiral Sir Thomas Sy ds, 
nt Arr Indian Journal of Edueation.—Matrs, June. Rs. 8 per anu, 
Public Instruction in Mysore, 1891-92. 
Forum.—3?, Bedford Street, Strand. July. 50 cents. Madras Athletic Association. 
More Light on the Pension Scandal : Madras University Examiners, &c., 1893-94. 
The Grand Army asa Pension Agency. Col. C. Mc K. Leoser. s 
Complete History of the Farnham Post Revolt. Johu J. Finn. International Journal of Ethics. seen: ) Fisher Unwin. 
What are a Christian Preacher’s Functions? Dr. Lymau Abbott. July. 2s. 61. 
The Teaching of Civic Duty. James Bryce. On Certain Psychological Aspects of Moral Training. \ Josiah neg: e. 
How the Fourth of July should be Celebratel. Julia W. Howe. The Place of Industry in the Social Organism. Wm. Smart 
The World’s Fair Balance-Sheet. Franklin H. Head. On Human Marriage. C. N. Starcke. 
Chicago’s Sanitary Condition. Dr. E. Fletcher Ingals. Character and Conduct. §S, Alexander. 
An*Actor’s Memory of Edwin Booth. John Malone. Moral Deficiencies as Determining Intellectual Functions. Georg Sinimel. 
The Army as a Military Training-School. Edmund Hudson. ] 
Why Theatrical Managers Reject Plays. A. M. Palmer. Irish Monthly.—50, O’Connell Street, Dublin. August. 6d, 
American Art Supreme in Coloured Glass. Louis C. Tiffany. Flora Sacra. Lillie White. 
Russian Extradition Treaty: A Reply to. Protests. J. B. Moore. Dr. Russell of Maynooth. XVI. Another Visit to Rome. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular ee Fifth Avenue, New York. f Journal of the Cork Historical ane Ae Avchnologion! Society.— 
it. Yor! uly. 
Houseboats and River Idylls. Ilustratei. Leila Southard Frost. William Magion. With Portrait. 
The Cliff Dwellers’ Descendants: The Navajoes. Illustrated. M. L. Fogg. r capt 3 ‘ork th of Iral C 
Yamari: The Cuban Vale of Tempe. Illustratet. Don C. Seitz. The Private Bankers of Cork and the South of Ireland. C. M. Tenison. 
Child-Life in Persia. Illustrated. James Bassett. Journal of Education.—86, Fleet Street. August. 64d. 


The Canoeing Season. Illustrated. L. J. Vance. 
’ roa a Wehihi ’ Acting in Schools and its Effects. H. Ebrington. 
ee cag a 7g ny ed: Cie ane ah the Works Bate. The Use of the Optical Lantern in Class Teaching. J. Dickinson. 


Amateur Canoe Building. Illustrated. High School Sketches. Ann M. Phayre. 


- , Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society.—(Quarterly. 

Gentleman’s Magazine.—Chatto and Windus. August. 1s. ia town isd, Menreer ae y- ) 
Whitlocke’s Swedish Embassy. Charles Edwar:es. 4 4 a } 
The Barometric Measurement of Heights. J. Ellard Gore. Canada and the Great North-West. Major-General Sir Francis de Winton. 
Rambles in Johnson-Land. Percy Fitzgerald. Uganda: Its Value to British Trade. Capt. F. D. Lugar. 
“Strangers Yet :” Monkeys. John Kent. How a Lace Curtain is Made. Illustrated. John Mortimer. 
Thule and the Tin Islands. Thos. H. B. Graham. Columbus. Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 5 
Angling in Still Waters. John Buchan. Columbus and Genoa. Chevalier Froehlich. 

Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. July. 2s. Journal of Microscopy.—(Quarterly.) 20, King William Street, Strand. 
; 2s. 6d. 
1 Add the P: f G hy, 1892-1893, Sir M. P. Grant- : 

eae TOT at ee he 4 ae Phases seen in Organisms found in Decompusing Blool. R. L. Maddox. 

-Wi frica, English and a. With M d Illustrations, Illustrated. 
eee Gon Breil. oe , ne: Se: Peres The Cultivation of Diatoms by Artificial Means. Dr. P. Miguel. 
Historical Evidence as to the Zimbabwe Ruins. Dr. H. Schlichter. Saccharomycetes : A Sketch of the Modern Methods of Classification. H. C. 

Pevtsof Exped dN danovitch’s Si i kist: A. Vine. 
a Fier - ‘iat perm aet Me. Pogtaner neon Eotonse Tarhipan- The Human Skin: Its Structure and Functions, Arthur J. Hall. 
Geology in the Making. Mrs. Alice Bodington. 
pe Own Paper.—é, Paternoster Row. August. 64. . 

“ Blanchardyne and Eglantine.” New Serial, by Lily Watson. Journal of Political Economy.—(Quarterly.) University, Press of 
= thy and How to Show it. Chicago, U.S.A. June. ae on annum. 

lags of Our Empire. Development of Scandinavian Shipping. A. 


. Kia 
Wives and Daughters of the Royal House cf Hanover: Caroline of Anspach. Food Supply and the Price of Wheat. ‘Thoroleln B. v Feblen. 
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ee tome of Specie Payments in Austria-Hungary. F. Wieser. 
urrencies of New France. R. M. Breckenridge. 

serie ag Wm, H. Jeffrey. 

The Silver Grievance. J. F. Dunn. 


Incidence of Taxation. R. A. Seligman and A. C. Miller. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soclety.—(Quarterly.) John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. June 30th. 3s. 6d 

Hop Cultivation. Illustrated. Chas. Whitehead. 

The Progress of Legislation against Contagious Diseases “of Live Stock. T. 
Duckham and Professor G. ‘I. Brown. 

Gambling in Farm Produce. Wm. E. Bear. 

Management of Devon Cattle. Wm. Housman. 

Anbury, Club-root, or Finger and Toe. Illustrated. Wm. Carruthers. 

The Spring Drought of 1893. With Maps. G. J. Symons. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—Northumberland Avenue, 
July. 61. 


Tucidents of a Hunter’s Life in South “Af rica. F.C. Selous, 


Juridical Review.—(Quarterly.) Stevens and Haynes. July. 3s. 64. 


Portrait of Farrer, Baron Herschell. 

The New Italian School of Private International Law. IT. 
Contingent Right in Bankruptcy. Professor Henry Gondy. 
Land Tenure in India. J. W. Macdougall. 

Wasting Assets and Dividends. J. Robertson Christie. 
Trustees and Mortgagees. A. J. P. Menzies. 

Solidarity without Federation. III. G. W. Wilton. 


King’s Own.—48, Paternoster Row. August. 6d. 


Ancient MSS. of the New Testament. Rev. J. Culross. 
Bible Account of Creation. Rev. D. Gath Whitley. 
Extinct Monsters of Geology. W. Miller. 


M. J. Farrelly. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—53, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
August. 10 cents, 

Illustrated. Theodore F. Wolfe. 

Illustrated. Harriet Ogden Morison. 


A Niece of Robert Burns. 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery. 


Leisure Hour.—5é, Paternoster Row. 
Poitiers. Illustrated. James Baker. 
Among the Birds on Norfolk Broads. Illustrated. 
The Way of the World at Sea. VII. The Mails. 
On the Upper Thames. 


August. 6d. 


Gordon Stables. 
Illustratel. W. J. Gordon. 
Illustrated. E. Boyer-Brown. 


Library.—Simpkin, Marshall. July. 3s. 


The British Museum Catalogue as the Basis of a Universal Catalogue. 
Richard Garnett. 
A Co-operative Catalogue of English Literature up to 1640. Thomas Graves 
Law. 
Alfred W. Pollard. 
James D. Brown. 


Notes on the History of Book Production in France. 
The Working of the Clerkenwell Public Library. 
The Battle of Bibliography. Frank Campbell. 


The Duties of a Librarian in Relation to the Readers. H. Midworth. 


August. 1s. 
Annah R. Watson. 


Lippincott’s.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. 
Zachary Taylor: His Home and Family. Illustrated. 
The Lady of the Lake at the Fair. Julian Hawthorne. 
The National Game: Baseball. Illustrated. Norton B. Young. 


Literary Northwest.—Merrill, New York. July. 
Hamlin Garland. Illustrated. Mrs. Mary J. Reid. 
Rifle Progress in the United Stites. Illustrated. Capt. Philip Reade. 
The Parliament of Religions. Rev. Marion D. Shuter. 


Little Folks.—Cassell. August. 6d. 
A Peep into a Feudal Castle. Edith E. Cuthnell. 


London Quarterly Review.—2, Castle Street, City Road. July. 4s. 
Calvin and Calvinism. 
An Egyptian Princess : Miss Chennels’s Book. 
A Literary Chronicle: John Fraucis, Publisher of the Athenzeum. 
The Canon of the New Testament. 
A Singer from Over Seas: Louise Chandler Moulton, 
The New Volume of State Trials. 
The City of York. 
The Civil-Reorganisation of England. 
Christ’s Place in Modern Theology. 


20 cents. 


Longman’s Magazine.—39, Paternoster Row. August. 61. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. J. A. Froude. 

On Leopards. C. T. Buckland. 

The Topography of Humphrey Clinker. Austin Dobson. 
Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi, July 15. 1s. 6d. 

Pilgrim Glimpses of India. S. V. Edge. 

Theosophy or Psychological Religion. 

Cause of Evil. Charlotte D. Abney 

The Foundation of Christian Mysticism. Continued. 

Nirvana according to Kant. T. Williams. 

Theosophy and Christianity. Annie Besant. 
Ludgate Monthly.—53, Fleet Street. 

The River Thames: Oxford to Kingston. Illustrate]. 

Young: England at School: The Merchaut Taylors. 

Sargeant, 





Franz Hartmann. 


August. 6d. 


Illustrated. W. C. 
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Herr Sandow and Muscular Development. Illustrate. 
Our Volunteers: The London Scottish. Lllustruted. 


Lyceum.—Burns and Oates. July. 4d. 


The Jew in Ireland. 

Swift’s Latest Biographer: J. Churton C Jllins, 
The Spirit of Mrs. Carew. 

The Precursor of Anglicanism : Wyclif. 


Maemillan’s Magazine.—29, Beiford Street, Strand. August. Is, 


The Tragedy of Mr. Thomas Doughty. Julian Corbett. 
A Forgotten Worthy: James Thomason. J. W. Sherer. 
The Literature of the Sea. 
Old-Fashioned Children. Frederick Ayde. 

Manchester Quarterly.—2, Ameu Corner. July. 1s. 


In Praise of Charles Lamb. John Mortimer. 
On Birkdale Shore. Wm. Dinsmore. 
Lucas Malet’s ‘“* Wages of Sin.” Edgar Attkins. 
The ‘*Caravels ” of Columbus. E. E. Minton. 
= i 
Medical Magazine.—4, King Street, Cheapside. July. 2s. 6d. 
Flies and Disease. Surgeon-General Sir William Moore. 
Parisian Sanitation. Il. The Present Condition. T. M. Legge. 
A Doctor’s Life in the Army. 
The St. John Ambulance Association. Alfred J. H. Crespi. 
Three Guy’s Physicians: Dr. Mahomed. A Reply. George Mohamed. 
Medical Aid Associations, Dr. Leslie Phillips. 
Norway as a Health Resort. 
The Massacre of the Innocents: A Study in Infant Mortality. 


2s. 6d. 
Mrs. Patrick 


Men and Women of the Day.—’3, Great Queen Street. August. 


Portraits and Biographies of Admiral Sir F. L. McClinto k, 
Campbell, and J. E. Redmond. 


Merry England.—43, Essex Street. July 5. 1s. 


St. Peter for England. Illustrated. Francis Phillimore. 
Fifteenth Century England. Rev. John S. Vaughan. 
More Letters of Cardinal Newman. Philip Hemans. 


Mind.—(Quarterly.) 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. July. 3s. 
Idealism and Epistemology. Prof. Jones. 
Aristotle’s ‘Theory of Reason. F. Granger. 
Methods of Inductive Inquiry. Henry Laurie. 
On the Distinction between Real and Verbal Propositions. 
Assimilation and Association. Dr. James Ward. 


Missionary Review of the World.—44, Fleet Street. August. 25 cents, 
Missions to Romanists. Rev. W. J. Mornap. 

Louis Harms. Rev. James Douglas. 

Madrid Undenominuational Mission. Rev. Albert R. Fenn. 

A Romish View of the British Indian Government. Rev. Samuel Mateer. 
The Present Aspect of Missions in India. James Kennedy. 

The Religious Condition of Italy. 


Modern Review.—4, Bouverie Street. August. 61. 
Iconoclast and Impressionist : August Strindberg. Gustav F. Steffen. 
The Dreadest Scourge of All: Leprosy. J. Collinson. 
Concerning our Criminal Law. 
Kate Weale’s New Marriage Law. Ben. Hudson and Kate Weale. 
Hypnotising Drunkards. Dr. C. Lloyd Tuckey. 
The Democratic Christ. Walter James. 

Monist.—(Quarterly.) 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. July. 2s. 6d. 
Nationalisation of Education and the Universities. H. von Holst. 
Meaning and Metaphor. Lady Victoria Welby. 

Reply to the Necessitarians : Rejoinder to Dr. Carus. Chas. S. Peirc» 


E. T. Dixon. 


The Founder of Tychism: His Methods, Philosophy, and Criticisms. Reply 
to C. S, Peirce. 

The Foundations of Theism. Prof. E. D. Cope. 

Month.—Manresa Press, Roehampton. August. 2s. 
Catholic Prospects in Uganda. R. L. Keegan. 
Boys to Mend: The Industrial School, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 
Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. Rev. S. F. Smith. 
A Convert through Spiritualism. 

Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes, Bedford Street. August. Is. 


Chateaubriand. E. C. Price. 

Sun-Rays and Star-Beams. V. Agnes Giberne. 
Thinkers of the Middle Ages. II M. Bramston. 
Encyclopedists and Huguenots. C. M. Yonge. 


National Review.—W. H. Allen, Waterloo Place. 


Episodes of the Month. 
Personal Gratification Bill: The Home Rule Bill. 
Hermann Sudermann. Miss Braddon. 

Alexis de Tocqueville: A Study. Professor Dicey. 
Fin de Siecle Medicine. A. Symons Eccles. 

The Spontaneous Diffusion of Wealth. W. H. Mallock. 

Closing the Indian Mints. Sir W. H. Houldsworth. 

Guy de Maupassant. George Saintsbury. 

The Royal Welsh Land Commission. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
A Fresh Puzzle of Home Rule. Sir Frederick Pollock. 

The White Seal. Rudyard Kipling. 
Courts-Martial. Judge Vernon Lushington. 


August. 2s. 61. 


Frederick Greeawool, 
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Natural Science.—Macmillan. August. 1s. 
Rainfall and the Forms of Leaves. Miss Smith. 


On the Zoo-G hical Areas of the World, illustrating the Distribution of 
Birds. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 
Earthworms and the Earth’s F, E. BeddardJ. 


ry: 
Some Useful Methods in Microscopy. E. A. Minchin. : 
Recent Additions to our Knowledge of the Eurypterida. Malcolm Laurie. 
Supposed Fossil Lampreys. A. Smith Woodward. 
a Origin of Monocotyledonous Plants. A. B. Rendle. 
The Recapitulation Theory in Biology. S.S. Buckman, 


Nautical Magazine.—28, Little Queen Street. July. 1s. 
Morocco, The Straits, and France. F. L. Broadbent. 
Steel Boats. Geo. Herbert Little. 
Maritime Exhibits at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Marine Weather Records. W. B. Whall. 
Admralty Surveys in 1892. 


New Peterson Magazine.—112, South Third Street, Philadelphia, July. 
20 cents. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific: The Nicaragua Canal. Illustrated. J. P. 
Reed. 
Californian Women in the World’s Fair. Illustrated. Minna V. Gaden. 


‘New Review.—Longmans, Green and Co. August. 1s, 

The “Gag” andthe Commons. T. W. Russell, J. E. Redmond, and Viscount 
Cranborne. 

a cary he Continuation Schools. Lord Battersea. 

“Saint Izaak:” Izaak Walton. Richard Le Gallienne. 

a Silver Crisis in India. Sir Richard Temple. 
The Battle of the Nile: a Contemporaneous Account. Captain Charrier. 

The Brainof Women. Prof. Ludwig Bichner. 

The Future of the English Drama. Henry Arthur Jones, 

Will England become Roman Catholic? ‘ Gallio. 

What can the Government Do for the Poor at Once? J.T. Dodd. 

The Armenian Church: its History and its Wrongs. F. 8. Stevenson and 
G. B. M. Coore, 


Newbery House Magazine.—Griffith, Farran. August. 1s. 
Buddha and His Gospel. S. S. Pugh 
A Gossip on Church Be Bells. Hous, John Feasey. 
Adel: its Church and History. Llustrated. E M. Green. 

and Funeralsin Greece. Mrs. Delves-Broughton. 

Archi Magee and His ae. Illustrated. Rev. James Silvester. 
Crowland in the Fens. E. E. K: 
Christian Apologists. Rev. D. Gath Whitley. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. August. 2s. 6d. 

India Between Two Fires. Hon. George N. Curzon. 
The Crisis in Indo-China. Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Evolution in Professor Huxley. Prof. St. Gaaes Mivar 
The Future of Education. Prof. Mahaffy. 
** My Stay in the Highlands.” Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 
Recent Science. Prince Kropotkin. 
Public oy ea for Children. Karl of Meath. 
The A! and the French Revolution. ee William Gibson. 
The Poetry of . G. Rossetti. W. Basil Worsf 

An Open Letter to Lord Meath: The iputhings in the South. Bishop 


Esoteric : @ Rejoinder. Prof. Max Miiller. 

The Art of Household Management. Col. Kenney-Herbert (Wyvern). 

Au Incident 7 the Career of the Rev. Luke Tremain. Dr. Jessopp. 

“ How “nh “saps how long?” Sempstresses’ Wages in the Kast End. W. 


North American Review.—Brentano. July. 2s. 6d. 
= Future of Presbyterianism in the United States. Rev. Chas. A. Briggs. 
vorce Made Easy. Professor S. J. Brun. = 
Toland atthe Worlds Fair. Countess of Aberdeen. 
How Distrust Stops Trade. Edward Atkinson. 


Nornay Political Crisis. Professor H. H. Boyesen. 
The Fastest Train in the World. H. G. gaa 


The American Correspondence of Lord Erskine, Notes by Hon, Stuart Erskine. 
inson. : 


Our Celebrities.—Sampson Low. July. 3s. 6d. 
Portraits and No gp oe of the Queen, Prince of Wales, Princess of Wales, 
a rd Teck, Duchess of Teck, Duke of York and Princess Victoria Mary 


Our Day.—28, Beacon Street, Boston. July. 25 cents. 
Four Centuries of Christianity in America. Professor H. M. Scott. 
Field Work for Sunday Closing. Rev. W. F. Crafts. 
New Black Codes in the Southern States. Joseph Cook. 


Outing.—170, Strand. August. 6d. 
Our a Soldiers: United States Naval Militia. Illustrated. Everett B. 
4 ero, 








THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. [Avausr. 





Through Erin Awheel. Illustrated. Grace E. Denison. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 

Past Suburbans. Illustrated. Francis Trevelyan. 

The Racers for the America’s Cup. Illustrated. Captain A. J. Kenealy. 


Overland Monthly.—Pacific Mutual Life Building, San Francisco. July. 
25 cents. 


Fort Ross and the Russians. Illustrated. Chas. S. Greene. 

An Outing with the California Fish Patrol. Llustrated. Vhil Weaver, Jr 
Some Hints tothe Farmer. Alex. Jeison. 

The Panama Canal from a Car Window. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—{Quasteriy.) 24, Hanover Square, W. 
y. Ils, 64. 


Jerusalem, Reports of Herr Baurath Schick. 
Peasant Folklore of Palestine. Philip J. Baldeusperger. 


Narrative — an Expedition to Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and Damaszus. Rey. 


The Piglan a of the Vase Handles found at Jerusalem. Prof. 
. H. Sa: 
Meteeceabieal ‘Report from Jerusalem for year 1892, James Glaisher. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. August. 1s. 


The Follies of Fashion. II. Illustrated. Mrs. Parr. 

In Tow: Thames. Illustrated. Reginald Blunt. 

How Wealth is Distributing Itself. [llustrated. W.H. Mallock. 

Strange Cities of the Ear East: Hué in Annam. Illustrated. Hon. Geo. 
Curzon. 

London Society : A Retrospect. 

England’s Position in the Mediterranean. Sir Chas. Dilke and Vice-Admiral 
P. Colomb. 


Philosophical Review.—Edward Arnold. July. 75 cents. 
Internal Speech and Song. Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. 
The Meaning of Truth and Error. Dickinson S. Miller. 
German Kantian Bibliography. Dr. Erick Adickes. 
Modern Psychology. Prof. KE. B, Titchener. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—(Quarterly.) 237, Do-k Street, 
Philadelphia. July. 80 cents. 

The Trial of Servetus. Charles W. Shields. 

Theological Thought among French Protestants in 1892. A. Grétillat. 

Homiletical Aspects of the Fatherhood of God. Chas. A. Salmond. 

Failure of the Papal Assumptions of Boniface VIII. Alan D. Campbell. 

Metrical Theories as to Old ‘Testament Poetry. Edwin Cone Bissell. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. James O. Murray. 

How were the Four Gospels Composed? W. G. T. Snedd. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. John 
De Witt. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Macmillan and Co. July. 
2 dollars per annum. 


The Problem of Economic Education. Simon Newcomb. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. Carroll D. Wright. 
Ethics of the Single Tax. Joseph Lee. 

The Risk Theory of Profit. Frederick B. Hawley. 

Report of the Connecticut Labour Bureau. Edward Cummings. 


Quarterly Review.—John Murray. July. 6s. 
The Discovery of America. 
Viscount Sherbrooke. 
The Battle of Hastings. 
National Life and Character. 
The Privy Council under the Tudors. 
Latin Satire. 
Bookbinding. 
The Fall oft the Ancient Régime. 
Political Spies, 
The Unionist Campaign : Home Rule. 


Quiver.—Cassell. August. 6d. 


The Christian Triumvirate of Oporto. Illustrated. Rev. Alex. Robertson. 
A Relic of Old Days: Fetter Lane Chapel. Illustrated 

How We Made the Children Happy. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 

Out with the Coastguard. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 


Religious Review of Reviews. Catherine Street, Strand. July 15. 
6d. 


The ian Ser. C. Pritchard, Oxford’s Savilian Astronomer. Rev. Edmund S. 
‘oulkes, 

The Future of the Scottish Establishment. 

A Plea for the Sojourn of bing gon d with the Church in the Colonies, 

Some of Our Hymus. Rev. M. Marshall. 

Church Architecture and ‘Acoustics, a Compton Reade. 


Reliquary.—23, Old Bailey. July. 1s. 6d. 


Touching the Meaning of “Castle” in Certain North Riding and other Place- 
Names. Canon Atkinson. 

Some Lincolnshire Bell Customs. Florence Peacock. 

The ee Churches of Northumbria. Chas. Clement Hodges. 

Talismans. Lewis André, 

The Dawn of Design. J. Hunter-Duvar. 


Review of the Churches.—John Haddon, Salisbury Square. July 15, 6d. 
ages << of Church Patronage: The Wesleyan Methodist Church. Rev. W. 


The Old Catholic Congress at Lucerne, 1892. Illustrated. Rev. J. J. Lias, 
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Toward Christian Economics. [Illnstrated. 
‘The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Parliament of Religions. 


‘The Reunion Conference at Lucerne: The President’s Inavgural Address, etc. 


Illustrated. 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. a agg 4 ) Secretary’s Office, G. P. 0. 
ly. 9d. 
The Post Office and Mr. J. H. BS M.P. Continued. 
The Cape Post Office. Illustrated. 
Preparing for the Parcel Post in 1883. Walter Webber. 


St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. August. Is, 
Baltimore. Illustrated. D. C. Gilman. 
The Viking Ship.’ Lilustrated. J. 0. Davidson. 
The Crown Prince of Siam. Illustrated. J. ‘Townsend Smith. 
The Boyhood of Edison. Illustrated. Lida Rose McCabe. 


Scots Magazine.—Houlston, Paternoster Square. August. 6 
Home Rule for Scotland. John Romans. 
The Minstrelsy of the Merse. W. Shillinglaw Crockett. 
The Religion of Robert Burns. 
America’s Answer to the Disestablishment Cry. 


Scottish Review.—(Quarterly.) 26, Paternoster Square. July. 4s. 
The Spanish Blanks and Catholic Earls, 1592-1594. T. G. Law. 
The Romance of King Rother. Prof. Allan Menzies. 
Andrew Fletcher, the Scottish Patriot. J. R. MacDonald. 
‘The Anthropological History of Europe. J. Beddoe. 
Galloway and her Feudal Sheriffs. J. Fergusson. 
Some Heretic Gospels. F. Legge. 
Shellfish Culture. J. H. Fullarton. 
Barbour and Biind Harry as Literature. W. A. Craigie. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. August. Is. 
The Newspaper Correspondent. Illustrated. Julian Ralph. 
Types and People at the Fair. Illustrated. J. A. Mitchell. 
Seed-Time.—(Quarterly.) 185, Fleet Street. July. 31. 


The Idea of Democracy. Sydney Olivier. 
Tidings from ‘lopolobampo, 


Rev. John Campbell. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Stanford. July. 1s. 61. 


The Anglo-Portuguese Delimitation Commission in East Africa. Capt. S.C. N- 
Grant. 

Among the Campa Indians of Peru. D. R. Urquhart. 

The Great Barrier Reef of Australia. 

The Teaching of Geography in Germany. 


Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street. July. 64. 

Buckingham Palace. Illustrated. Mary S. Warren. 

Portraits of the Bishop of Marlborough, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, Prince 
Edward of Saxe Weimar, Professor Max Miiller, David Murray, and 
General Lord Roberts. : 

From Behind the Speaker’s Chair. VII. Illustrated. Henry W. Lucy. 

Mr. Edmund Yates. Lllustrated. Harry How. é ; 


Sunday at Home.—56, Paternoster Row. August. 61. 
In the Downs. Illustrated. Rev. T. S. Treanor. 
Some Old Houses in Buckinghamshire. 
Sir Hope Grant, K.C.B., and Lady Grant. 
Foreigners in London. “HE. Asiatics and Africans.. Illustrated. Mrs. Brewer. 


Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. August. 6:1. 


The Religions of India, as Illustrated by Their Temples. Continuel. Rev. 
has. Merk. 

Constantinople. Illustrated. William C. Preston. 

A Pioneer inthe Far West: John Horden. Illustrated. Rev. A. R. Buckland. 

Birds of a Feather. Illustrated. F. A. Fulcher. 

Dr. Stalker at Home. Illustrated. 

Russian Dissenters and the Russian Government. ITI. 

A Walk round Lincoln Minster. Precentor Venables. 


Sylvia’s Home Journal.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. August. 6d. 


The Kentish Shrine of Penshurst. Illustrated. C. F. Newcombe. 
Keats’s Heroines. Illustrated. Katharine Tynan. 


Temple Bar.—8, New Burlington Street. Angust. Is. 
Amelia Opie. 
Marlowe’s ‘‘ Faustus.”” 
Henrik Ibsen and Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
Preachers and Sermons. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





Theatre.—78, Great Queen Street. August. Is. 


Madame J. Hading. With Portrait. Wm. mgs 
The Acting of the Comédie Frangaise. F. Spenc 
Portrait of Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Mr. dons Alexander. 


Theosophist.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. July. 2s, 


Old Diary Leaves. XVI. H. S. Olcott. 
Theosophy at the World’s Fair. Wm. Q. Judge. 
The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 


Thinker.—21, Berners Street. August. 1s. 


The Diaspora in Egypt. Rev. P. Hay-Hunter. 


The Hebrew of Daniel Compared with that of Ben Sira. Rev. J. E. B. 


Thomson. 
Jonah. Rev. H. J. Foster. 
St Jude’s Quotations from Zechariah. Rev. C. H. H. Wright. 
The Miraculous Conception and Modern Thought. Prof. J. Orr. 


United Service.—(American). B. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar Square. 
uly. 35 cents. 
The New Infantry Drill Regulations and Our Next War. James S. Pettit. 
The Lessons of the Naval Review. C. H. Rockwell. 
‘The Truth of History. Wm. Howard Mills. 
Life at Sea in the Sixteenth Century. 


United Service Magazine.—15, York Street, Covent Garden. 
August. 2s. 
The Loss of the Victoria. Adm. Sir G. Phipps Hornby. 
The German Strategist at Sea. Major Sir G. 5. Clarke. 
‘The Royal Marine Artillery. Lieut. J. M. Rose. 
The Loss of Horses in War. Captain F. Smith. 
Sir Charles Napier’s Indian Orders. Captain F. A. Adam. 
Foreign Post Offices: The United States. C. J. Willdey. 
Sailors’ Rations. 
The United Service Institution Prize Essay. 
The German Army Bill. Karl Blind. 
The Oudh Police. H. Stanley Clarke. 
Some Curiosities of Naval Promotion. W. Laird Clowes, 


Westminster Review.—6, Bouverie Street. August. 2s. 6d. 
Modern Industrial Warfare. John W. Cunliffe. 


The Origin, Perpetuation, and Decadence of Supernaturalism. R. G. M. 


Browne. 
The Colony of Gibraltar. W. Fraser Rae. 
Home Rule in Operation. H. G. Keene. 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway. J. Castell Hopkins. 
Burial Customs. England Howlett. 
The Theory and Practice of American Popular Government. F. W. Grey. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—853, Broalway, New York. 
July. 30 cents. 
Gustav Cramer: A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait. Sidonia E. Loehr- 
llo Paper. John A. Tennant. 
The Copying of Faded Photographs. 
Photo-Dyeing. Ch. Gravier. 
Work.—Cassell. August. 7d. 


Historic Links in the Progress of Electrical Science. 

National Workmen’s Exhibition of British Skilled Industries. 
Poster-Painting. Llustrated. Wm. Corbould. 

Woodworking Adopted for Technical Instruction. Llustrated. G. F. Child. 


Young England.—56, Old Bailey. August. 31. 
Concerning Some Narcotics. Illustrated. F. J. Battersby. 


Young Man.—9, Paternoster Row. August. 3d. 


Mr. Walter Besant. Illustrated. 

Camping Out. A. A. Macdonell. 

The Story of David Gray. W. J. Dawson. 
A Visit toa Bank. J. Herbert Tritton. 


Young Woman.*-9, Paternoster Row. August. 2d. 


Women at the World’s Fair, Mrs. Fenwick Miiler. 
How to become a Sckool-Mistress. A. Amy Bulley. 
Ruskin’s Ideal Woman. With Portrait. W. J. Dawson. 
Mrs. Josephine Butler. With Portrait. Albert Dawson. 


POETRY. 


Atalanta,— August 
With a Rose. Lady Lindsay. 
Where the Rainbows Rest. Christian Burke. 
Atlantic Monthly.—August. 
The Meeting of the Ships. W. Mitchell. 
The Breakers. Chas. W. Coleman. 
Californian Illustrated Magazine.—July. 


Dawn through the Golden Gate. Illustrated. Joaquin Miller. 
A Redwoods Idyll. Illustrated. John Vance Cheney. 


Century Magazine.—Augutt. 


The Poet. Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Quatrains. Thos. B. Aldrich, 

At Niagara. R. W. Gilder. 

August. J. Vance Cheney. 


Cosmopolitan.—July. 


The Parley of the Kings. Illustrated. H. H. Boyesen. 
Dum Vivimus Vigilamus. C. H. Webb. 

Were Love but True. Katherine L. Bates. 

To Truth. F. D. Sherman. 
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English Illustrated Magazine.—August. 
Caprice, Edgar Fawcett. 
: Forum,—July. 


The Fourth of July. Chas. L. Moore. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—August. 
In Twilight’s Hush. William Toynbee. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—Aug:ist. 
The Birds Sing all the Year. Helen Marion Burnside. 
Fidelity. E. Nesbit. 
Good Words.—Anugust. 
Summer Daybreak, Arthur L. Salmon. 
Harper’s Magazine.—August. 

Polyeuct and Pauline. Illustrated. E. W. Latimer. 
The Dead Lover. A Roumanian Folk-Song. R. H. Stoddard. 

Leisure Hour.—August. 
Sonnet. Ellen Thorneycroft Fow ler. 
Handsome Ned. ‘Tom Brown.” 

Lippincott’s.—August. 
Freedom. Sun. Jessup Moore. 
The Dream-Sh 
Mortality. = Hall. 

Longman’s Magazine,—August. 
Reflection and Presage. Walter Herries Pollock. 
Too Many Stars. May Kendall. 
Billy’s Romance. R. F. Murray. 
Magazine of Art.—August. 

Carols of the Year: August. Illustratei. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Manchester Quarterly.—July. 
Sonnet: Beauty and Power. Geo. Milner. 


THe Review or Reviews. 


Merry England.—July 5. 
** Love thy Neighbour.” John Oldcastle. 
In Her Paths. Frances Thompson. 
National Review.—August. 
Old and New Idyllists. Late Earl of Lytton. 


New Peterson Magazine. 
Her Magic: on receiving Amelie Rives’s Portrait. J.ouise Chaniler Moulto2, 


Our Celebrities.—July. 
Poem by Lionel Monckton on the Royal Wedding. 


Our Day.—July. 
Boston Hymn : “ Law and Love,” by Joseph Cook. 


Overland Monthly.—July. 
California Flower Poems. Illustrated. Eliz. W. Denison and Others, 


(Pall Mall Magazine.—August. 
Pennarby Mine. Illustrated. A. Conan Doyle. 
Day Dawn. Lllustrated, Lewis Morris. -~ 
Wild Love on the Sea. Illustrated. Hon. Roden Novel. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—August, 
A Sin Offering. W.G. Van Tassel Sutphen. 
4 Song. Robert Bridges. 
Silent Amycle. Edith M. Thomas, 
Sunday Magazine.—August. 
Dreaming and Doing. Rey. J. Reid Howatt. 


Temple Bar.—August. 
Of His Lady’s Treasures (Villanelle), Ernest Dowson. 
Youth. Mary Bowdoin Page. 
A Bundle of Old Sermons. Anthony C. Deane, 


MUSIC. 


Atalanta.—August. 
The Evolution of the Pianoforte. Illustrated. Alfred Alfieri. 
British Musician.—tla, Bevis Marks. July. 31. 
Mr. Heath Mills. With Portrait. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—<August. 
The King of School-Song Writers: Interview with John Farmer. 


Church Musician.—4, Newman Street. July 15. 2d. 
Anthem :—* 0 Praise Gol in His Holiness,” by J. H. Lewis. 


Classical Review.—July. 
Ancient Metre and Modern Musical Rhythm. C. F. Abdy Williams. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—August. 
In the Midst of the Music. TIllustratei. Chas. Willeby. 


Etude.—1708, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. July. 15 cents, 
Piano Solos :—‘‘ A Twilight Meditation,” by T. Leslie Carpenter; ‘‘Sara- 
bande”; ‘‘Sequoia Gavotte,” by H. W. Patrick ; and others, 

Girl’s Own Paper.—August. 
How to Improve on the Violin Gabrielle Vaillant 
“The Three Little Clouds.” Song, by C. E. Rawstorne. 

Keyboard.—22, Paternoster Row. August. 2d. 
Infantile Musical Prodigies. 
Piano Solo: “ Idylle,” by Victor Rémanry. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—Anvgust. 
Song: ‘ MyStar,” by Kate Llewellyn-Fitch. 
Leader.—226, Washington Street, Boston. July. 1 dollar pez annum. 
Song: ‘* To Catherine,” by Jacques Offenbach. 
Piano Solo: “A Twilight Revery,” by Wm. Kuhe. 
London and Provincia! Music bi re Review.—1, Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street. July 15. 4d. 

The late Henry Fowler Broadwood. 


Lyra Ecclesiastica.—40, Dawson Street, Dublin. July. 6d. 
The Tonality of Gregorian Chant. Rev. H. Bewerunge. 
Magazine of Music.—29, Ludgate Hill. August. 64. 
English National Opera. J. F. Runciman. 


Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. July, 20 cents, 
Polyhymnia Ecclesiastica. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Music and the Church. Dr. Gregg. 
Introduction to Interpretation of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Works. A. B, Marx. 





Musical Herald.—s, Warwick Lane. August. 2d, 
Mr. A. L. Cowley. With Portrait. 
Musical Haunts in London. Illustrated. F. G. Edwards. 
Part Song (In Both Notations) :—‘* The King and the Miller,” by J. Gardner. 
Musical Messenger.—141, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. July. 15 cents. 
Anthem :—‘“‘ Nearer to Thee,”’ by Chas, H. Gabriel. 


Musical Record.—Oliver Ditson, Boston. July. 10 cents. 


- Piano Solos:—‘‘The Oriental March,” by J. Carroll Chandler; ‘0 Thou 


Sublime Sweet Evening Star,” by Leon Keach. 


Musical Standard.—185, Fleet Street. July 8, 15, 22. 31, 
The Great Italian and French Composers. George T. Ferris. 
July 29. 
The Great Italian and French Composers: Rossini, G. T. Ferris. 
Some Unpublished Letters of Wagner. 
Carl Reinecke. Harry Brett: : 
Musical Times.—1, Berners Street. August. 41. 
**Of the Mastersingers’ Gracious Art.” 

Harvest Anthem :—‘‘O God, Who is Like Unto Thee!” by Myles B. Foster. 
Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. July. 15 cents. 
Piano Solos: ‘* Polish Dance,” by R. Thoma; ‘ Les Doux Yeux,” Waltz, by 

Ion Arnold ; ‘‘ Rosalind Mazurka,” by Francis Mueller. 
Organ.—149, Tremont Strect, Boston. July. 25 cents, 
Organ Music :—‘ Adagio in F,” by J. S. Cramp; “ Larghetto,” by Adolph 
Hesse. 
Organist and Choirmaster.—i39, Oxford Street. July 15. 2d. 
The Training of Boys’ Voices. H. C. Perrin. 
Harvest Anthem :—‘‘ Thou Crownest the Year,” by Dr. C. Vincent. 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal.—7, Great Marlborough St. July. ti 
Organ Music: ‘March in D,” by C. A. Harris; ‘‘ Prelude in F,” by T. J. 
Linekar; ‘Christmas Piece,” by J. Lyon; ‘Introduction and Fugae,” 
by E. Edwards; ‘‘ Postlude in D,” by J. Bryant. 
School Music Review.—1, Berners Street. August. 1}. 
Two-part Song (in both Notations): ‘‘ The Carnovale,” by Ressini. 
Strad.—186, Fleet Street. August. 2d. 
Carl Courvoisier. With Portrait. 


Vocalist.—97, Fifth Avenue, New York. July. 20 cents, 
The = Principles of Voice Production in Song and Speech. LIllustratel. T. 


ly. 
Singer’s Catarrh. Illustrated. Dr. Whitefield Ward. 
Werner’s Beeston, East -16th Street, New York. 
July. 25 cents. 


Place and Power ‘of Personality in Expressions. Rey. W. R. Alger. 
Musical Expressiveness. B. I. Gilman. 


_The Mechanism of Breathing among Singers, Dr. Joal, 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ART. 


Anglo-Continental.—July. | 
Pictures at the Paris Salons. Elizabeth A. Sharp. 
Art Amateur.—Griffith, Farran. August. 1s. 6d. 
The World’s Fair. Illustrated. 
Lessons on Trees. Illustrated. 
Portraiture in Crayon. Illustrated. J. A. Barbydt. 
Miniature Painting. H.C. Standage. : 
Modelling in Porcelain Clay. 8. G. Le Prince. 
Art Journal.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. August. 1s, 
os Flax Spinners.” Frontispiece after Max Liebermann. . 
f° olla) arr le Max Liebermann. Illustrated. F. H. Meissner. 
The City of the Golden Shell: Palermo. Illustrated. W hitworth Wallis. 
The Royal Palace of Madrid. Illustrated. Delia M. Hart. 
The Royal Academy of 1893. Illustrated. R. A. M. Stevenson. 
Glasgow Art Galleries and Museum. Illustrated. H, M. Cundall. 
How to Wear Jewellery. Illustrate]. C. R. Ashbee. 
‘Art in the Woman’s Section of the Chicago Exhibition. Llustrated. Florence 
Fenwick Miller. 
Atalanta.—August. 
The Work of Della Robias. Illustrated. Helen Zimmern, 


Belford’s Monthly.—July. 
Chicago Artists in Their Studios, Illustrated. Miles Menander Dawson. 


. Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—Angust. 
Why Girls Should be Taught Drawing. Interview with Mrs. Jopling. 


Century Magazine.—August. 
An Artist’s Letters from Japan. Illustrated. John L. Farge. 
Contemporary Japanese Art. Illustrated. Ernest F. Feuollosa. _ 
A Swedish Etcher: Anders Zorn. Illustrated. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensse- 
laer. 
Classical Picture Gallery.—33, King Street, Covent Garden. August. 1s, 
Reproduction of ‘* Donna Velata,” by Raphael ; and eleven others. 


Cosmopolitan.—July. : 
A Turning Point in the Arts: The World’s Fair, Illustrated. C. De Kay. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Einsiedelu. 50 Pf. Heft 11. 
Cigars and Cigarettes, Richard March. 
A Holiday Tour in Switzerland. Illustrated. Continued. J. Odenthal. 
Hungarian Gipsy Musicians. Irma von Troll-Borostyani. 
Our Present Knowledge of the Composition of Hail. Illustrated. Dr. M. 
Wildermann, 


Chorgesang.—Hans Licht, Leipzig. 4 Mks. per half-year. 
July 1. 
Alfred Krasselt, With Portrait. C. Unglaub. : 
Choruses: ‘Dem Vaterland,” by R. Miller; and “ Abendlied,” by E. 
Schultz. 
June 15. 
Karl Goepfart. With Portrait. M. Chop. 7 
Choruses for Male Voices : ** Der Frithling ist Herr-der Welt,” by G. Baldamus ; 
** Abendfreuden,” by F. Gartz ; and others, 


Daheim.—%, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quartez. 


July 1. 
The Berlin Electric Railways. With Map. , H. vou Zobeltitz. 
St. Afra Thirty Years Ago. Illustrated. 
July 8. 
Pietro Mascagni. With Portrait. ; 
Germany at the World’s Fair. Illustrated. = Paul von Szezepanski. 
July 15. 
The Hall of Industry at the World’s Fair. P. von Sz-zepanski. 
Borkum, a Watering-Place onthe North Sea. Llustrated. 
July 22. 
From the Grille to ‘the Hohenzollern: a Study in Yachts. Illustrate]. J. 
Wilda. 


July 29. 
The Artesian Well Catastrophe at Schneidem‘ihl. 
Zobeltitz. 
The Amcricans in Jackson Park. P. von Szczepanski. 


Illustrated. H. von 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Ir. Pustet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. Heft 14. 
Our Swallows. Illustrated. Leopold Scheidt. 
Felix, Freiherr von Loe,}President of the German Peasants’ Union. Kurt 
Franken. 
Swindling Firms in London. 
Something about Physiognomy. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—’, Ltitzowstr., Berlin. 6 Mks. per quarter. July. 
nee oe and His Share in the Regeneration of Italy, 1846-1359, 
aminio. 
The Literary Soirées of the Grand Duchess Maria Paulovna. II. Lily von 
Kretschmann. . i 
Dr. Julius Rodenberg, 


Godey’s Magazine.—July. 
A Visit to Madame Besnard’s Studio. LJustrated. Eleanor E. Greatorex. 


Good Words.—August. 
Millais and “Once a Week.” Illustrated. George Somes Layard. 


Leisure Hour.—August. 
A Mosaic Factory. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 


Lippincott’s.—August. 
A Philadelphia Sculptor: Wm. Rush. Illustrated. C. Leslie Gilliams. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassell. August. 1s, 


‘* A Siesta on the Lido.” Photogravure after Eugéne de Blaas. 
The Salons: The Champs Elysées. Llustrated. Claude Phillips. 


Our Graphic Humorists. I. Linley Sambourne. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 


Mr. W. Y. Baker’s Collection at Streatham Hill. Llustrated. A. T. Story. 
J. W. North, Painter and Poet. Illustrated. Prof. H. Herkomer. 

Iceland. Illustrated. T.G. Paterson. 

Sir John Gilbert’s Gift to the City of London. TIllustrated, 


Quarterly Illustrator.—92, Fifth Avenue, New York. July. 30 cents. 


An All-Round Artist: Chas. 8. Reinhart. TIlustrated. F. Hopkinson Smith. 
The Art Students’ League of New York. Illustrated. Charles De Kay. 
Wilson de Meza. Illustrated. Frank Fowler. 


A Clever Woman Illustrator: Alice B. Stephens. Illustrated. F. W. Webber. 


An American Landscapist: Julian Rix. Illustrated. Alexander Black. 
The Illustrations of the Quarter. Llustrated. Perriton Maxwell. 
The Summer Studios of American Artists. Llustrated. 


Studio.—16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. July 15. 6d. 


Artistic Gardens in Japan. Illustrated. Chas. Holme. 

The Leek Embroidery School. [lustrated. Kineton Parkes, 
The Antwerp Academy. Illustrated. Alick T. F. Ritchie. 
Art Magazines of America. Illustrated. 

Pen Drawing for Reproduction. Illustrated. Chas. G. Harper. 


MAGAZINES. 


From the Diaries of Theodor von Bernhardi (1847-1887). LI, 

The Berlin Art Exhibition of 1893. 

Child Labour and Protection in Germany. Wilhelm Stieda. 

Musical Life in Berlin. Carl Krebs. 

Political Correspondence: The German Elections, Count Kalnoky and the 
Austrian Foreign Policy, the Situation in Russia and France, et:. 
Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse 15, Vienna. 50kr. July. 

Landed Property in Galicia. W. Budzynowskij. 

Travels in Switzerland. Dr. A. Braun. 

“ Mutterrecht ” and “* Vaterrecht.” Prof. L. Dargun. 


Freie Biuhne.—Kithenerstr. 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. 


“‘Dimmerung.” Act II. Ernst Rosmer. 

Woman’s Rights. Irma von Troll-Borostyani. 

Modern Art in Paris. Walter Leistikow. 

MoralfNitrogen. Bruno Wille. 

The Berlin Art Exhibition. II. Hugo Ernst Schmidt. 
Die Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s Nachf., Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft 7. 

Robert Owen aud J. G. Rapp and Their Schemes to Improve the World. Dr. J. 
O. Holsch. 

Verdi’s Home and Home Life. Illustrated. W. Staden. 

The Opening of the World’s Fair. Illustrated. Rudolf Cronan. 

Kid Gloves and Their Mauufacture. . Illustrated. H. Ltiders. 

Giants of the Past. Dr. J. H. Baas. 


Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 10 Pf. 
July 12. The Election Results. 
July 26. The International Proletariat. 


Der Gute Kamerad.—Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, Stuttgart. 
2 Mks. per quarter. 


Nos. 42, 43, and 44. The Photographic Laboratory. Illustrated. 


Internationale Revue tiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
—Verlag von Max Babenzien, Rathnow, 24 Mks. per annum. July. 

The Question of Alsace. Colonel Lissignolo. 

The Battle of Spicheren, August 6th, 1370. Lieut.-Colovel Nienstidt. 

Erfurt. under the Rule of the French, 1806-1814. Concluded. Lieutenant 
Von Scriba. 

The Lower Danube States and the Organisation of their Armies. 

The Attack and Defence of Fortified Positions. Continued. 

Finland and its Special Politicu-Military Status in the Russian Empire. 
Jahrbicher fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine.—A. Bath, 
Berlin. 32 Mks. per annum. July. 

The,Campaign of 1809 in the Tyrol, in Salzburg, and on the South Bavarian 


Frontier. Captain Heilmann. 
Moltke and Radetzky. Captaiu A. Dittrich, 
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The Franco-German Paper War on the Subject of Armoured Cupolas, Major- 
tal Schrider. 


The Present Condition of Field Fortification and the Instructions Thereon, 
Lieut.-Colonel Frobenius. 

Martial Law. Dr. Dangelmaier. 

Cavalry Patrol Service. Captain Junk. 

The New Italian Law on the National Rifle Associations and on Military 
Education. 


Die Katholischen Missionen.—Herder, Freiburg. 4 Mks. per ann. 
U 


St. Peter Martyr Sanz and His Dominican C.mpanions, Martyrs in China. 
Missionary Bishops Who Died in 1892, With Portraits. Concluded. 
On Kilima Njaro. With Map and Illustrations. Continued. Mgr. Le Roys. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. 
per quarter. July. 
Peace Congresses and Conferences. Karl von Bruch. 
Mining at Mansfeld. Dr. C. Schlemmer. 
Letters from Chicago. II. 
Schill’s March through Mecklenburg. Major-Gen. D. von Schultz. 


vexw Magazin far Litteratur.—Liitzow Ufer, 13, Berlin. 40 Pf. 
Ju 


uly 1 
(Die Erziehung zur Ehe.” A Satire. 0. "KE. Hartleben. 
Bismarck’s Pupil: Gen. Leopold von Gerlach. Spectator. 
July 8. 
Reminiscences of a Sculptor. Max Klein. 
Friedrich Hebbel and the Rousseau Family : Unpublished Letters. 
** Die Erziehung zur Ehe.” - Continued. 
July 15. 
An Erotic Mystic: Zacharias Werner. F. Pappenberg. 
“Die Erziehung zur Ehe.” Concluded. 
July 22. 
The “Height of Bad Taste”: the New German Parliamentary Buildings. 
Sc 


. Schmid. 
The Germanic National Character. Concluded. . M. Meyer. 


Monatsschrift fir Christliche OS NG PE Chamra, 
t. Pélten. 4 fl. perannum. July. 
Universal Suffrage in ech Light of Social Politics. Dr. Scheicher. 
Aristotle’s Theory of Value. W. Hohoff. 
The Land Question Congress at Chicago. I. Prof. A. Robling. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—I. cee Theresienstr. 10, Vienna. 25 kr. 
July 1. 
Italian Operas in Vienna. Max Graf. 
The Wagner Museum. Concluded. Dr. A. Seidl. 
July 15. 
The Concluding Rehearsals at the Conservatorium. E. Kolberg. 
From the Bohemian Watering-Places. III. Alois John. 
Neue Militarische Blatter.—Dievenow a. d. Ostsee. 32 Mks. per 
annum. Double number. July-August. 
Reminiscences of the Franco-German War, 1870-1. Colonel H. de Pouchalon. 
a Changes in the Organisation of the Bulgarian Army in 1892. 
des Deux Mers, between Bordeaux and Toulon. 
A iM ketch of the Battle of Lubeck. G. E. von Natzmer. 
General Skobeleff and the ‘‘ Moral ” Element : Founded on Episodes in the Turco- 
Russian War, 1877-8. 
The Schichan Firm and the Launch of the Protected Cruiser Gesion. 


Die Neue Zeit.—J. z W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 20 Pf. 
No. 40. 


The First Election Results. 
The Population Question in France. Paul Lafargue. 
No. 41, 


The Second Ballot. 

The Population Question in France. Concluded. 

The Situation of the Agricultural Labourers in Russian Poland. Dr. Sophie. 
Daszynska. 


The New Reichstag. 
Socialism in ree during the om | ch aces C. Hugo. 
43. 


No. 42. 


Socialism in France during the Gress: Revolution. Concluded. C. Hugo. 
Cholera and the People’s Food. Dr. R. J. Beck. 
How Elections are Arranged in France. Gustav Kohl. 


No. 44. 
uy 8 —. ‘through the People and the Fight between the Classes 
‘autsk 
India and the Stiver Crisis, M. Schippel. 


Nord und Siid.—sSiebenhufenerstr., 2/3, Breslau. 6 Mks. per quarter. July. 
August Strindberg. With Portrait. Laura Marholm. 

Boetticher versus Schliemann. Gustav Schrider. 

The Development of Speech and Intellectual Progress. Dr. Alex. Tille. 

Carl Seydelmann. R. Liwenfeld. 


Preussische Jahrbicher.—Kleis‘str., 16, Berlin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. July. 

Baltic Emigrants into Germany. 

The Contest of Physiology and Ethics in Tragedy. Dr. Paul Cauer. 

Social Protectionist Politics in Prussia. Dr. Karl Oldenberg. 

Prussia’s Need of “ Abiturienten.” Dr. R. Biinger. 

Public and Private Streets, T. Goecke. 

Goethe’s ‘‘ Pandora.” Dr. Otto Harnack. 

The Prussian Districts Union and Industrial Education. H. Frauberger. 

Political Correspondence: The German Elections, Social Democracy, the 
gon Problem, the Distribution of Taxation under the Future Com- 

unal Rates, Vatican Politics, etc, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 











[Avaust, 


Romanische se ceheane~¥ —Peter Brosteanu, Hermannstaat. 12 Mks. 
rannum, Hefts. 5-6. 


. Georg Baritiu. With 0 


The Greek and Roman Churches versus the Clerical Programme of the Hun- 
garian Government. 

The Roman Episcopacy and the Education Policy of the Hungarian Government. 

The Magyarization of Hungary. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miiller, Ziirich, 2Mks, July. 
The Organization of the Adminstration of the Federal Law. Stinderat Schoch. 
Primitive Times in Helvetia, Concluded. Dr. T. Ion Hof. 

Alphonse Vuy. (In French.) Ernest Tissot. 
Feer-Herzog, A Swiss Merchant and Statesman. T. Bernet. 


Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Road. 2s. 3d. July. 
Simon Magus. Thomassin. 
On the Influence of Psychic Factors on Occultism. Dr. C. du Pretl. 
The Riddle of the Astral Body. L. Deinhard. 
The Latest about ‘Tolstoi. Dr. R. von Koeber. 


: Stimmen aus Maria-Laach ga anomie 19 Mks. 80 Pf. per 
annum. July 1 
Albert Ritsch on the Kingdom of God. I. Th. Granderath. 
The Socialist Movement in Germany. ILI. H. Pesch. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. VI. Concluded. W. Kreitem. 
Russia and Constantinople in the Fifteenth Century. I. A. Arndt, 
The ‘‘ Nonne” Insect Pest. I. E. Wasman. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
1Mk. Heft 1. 


Sulden and the Payer Memorial. Illustrated. Ludwig Thaden. 

Franzensbad. Illustrated. Hugo Gregory. 

The Golden Wedding of the Grand Duke and Duchess of Meckienburg-Strelita. 
Illustrated. Oskar Piepkorn. 

Christopher Marlowe. Dr, M. Landau. 

Strassburg. Illustrated. Max Lay. 

From the Thieves’ Album of the Berlin Police. Illustrated. A. . Klauss- 


mann, 
Germany at the World’s Fair. Illustrated. 


Universum.—A. Hauschild, Dresden. 50 Pf. 
Heft 23. 
The 450th Anniversary of the Leipzig Shooters’ Company. Illustrated. C- 
Crome-Schwiening. 
Travelling and Guide-books. Dr. E. Eckstein. 
Truffles. C. Falkenhorst 
Admiral Knoer. With Portrait. 
eft 24. 
The Trend towards the West: A Study in Emigration. Illustrated. H. 
Harberis. 
Mesh oo Men in the German Navy. Illustrated. Dr. P. G. Heims, Navy 
apla 
Dr. Thopior “pillroth. With Portrait. Dr. J. Rudinger. 


Velhagen und Kiasing) . Honatshefte. —53, Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 
25 Pf. July 
Chicago and the World’s Fete, pestrab il Paul von Szezepanski. 
Picturesque New York. Illustrated. William Try. 
American Art, I[llustrated. Gustav Gerlach. 
The Facer in the Service of American Advertisements. Illustrate]. Hans 
hradt, 
The Welser Land at Augsburg. H. von Zobeltitz. 


Vom Fels zum Mone. >-Uaion Donte Verlagsgesellschaft, Stuttgart. 
J e! 
The Vienna Ceiling-Pictures of Anselm ee Illustratel. H.G sac ck 
Health and Study-Hours at School. Dr. Karl G 
The French in Tunis, Illustrated. H. von Engeinetedt. 
Halls for Cremation at the Present Day. Illustrated. A. Simson. 
Through the Oetzthal Alps. Illustrated. T. Petersen. 


Die Waffen Nieder !—E. Pierson, Dresden. 6 Mks. per annum. July. 
Reminiscences of a Buttle-Painter. Verestschagin. 
Federation and Peace. Marchese B. Pandolfi. 
A Few Figures: A Military Finance Capriccio. M. Brasch. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Brtnswick. 
4 Mks. per annum. August. 
The Wartburg. Illustrated. August Trinius. 
Philippine Welser. Christian Meyer. 
Ernst Wichert. With Portrait. Marie Uhse. 
Sketches — the Life of the Sculptor, Fritz Drake. Illustrated. Hans Nagel 
von Braw 
The Indefinite Article. Ernst Eckstein. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—I. Spiegelgasse, 12, Vienna. 25 kr. 
The Art of Reciting. 
Francois Coppée. Marie Herzfeld. 
The Rose in Heine’s Poems. Paul Bernard. 
The Poet in His Works. Stephen Mikow. 


Zuschauer.—II. Durchschnitt, 16, Hamburg. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. 
per quarter. July 15. 

Reminiscences of My Youth. Hanns Weber. 

The Technique of Artistic Creation. III. C. Brunner. 

Realism and the Drama. Leo Berg. 

Adam Miiller-Guttenbrunn. Karl Goldmann. 
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THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Annales rd l’Ecole Libre des Sciences yey <7 rseonateaty. ) 
8, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 5 frs. 


The eh of the Treuty of Bardo. Gaui sale on the 
Relation between France and Italy from 1878 to 1881. 

The Variations in the Revenue and in the Price of Land in France in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Continued. D. Zolla. 

The Nvte-Issuing Banks and the Premium on Gold in the Argentine Republic. 
M. Labordére. 

Affairs in Newfoundland. Continued. 

The State and Public Instruction in England. 


Association Catholique: Revue des 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 
The Encyclical Rerum Novarum. Mgr. S. G. Kean. 
Rural Savings Banks in Alsace. H. Danzas. 
Operations on the Stock Exchange. J. Depoin. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kg William Street, Strand. 2 fr. 50 c. 
uly. 

The Economic Situation in Europe. Dr. W. Burckhardt. 

Rudyard Kipling. Auguste Glardon. 

In Patagonia: Notes of an Explorer. Dr. F. Machon. 

Woman’s Work, Ancient and Modern. Berthe Vadier. 

‘Chroniques ; Italian, German, English, Swiss, Scientifique, Bolitical. 


_ Chrétien Evangélique.—G. Bridel, Lausanne. 1fr.50c. July 20. 


The Religious Revival in the Vaud Canton. Continued. Jaq. Adamina. 
Abbé Guenée, an Adversary of Voltaire. Concluded. A. Gretillat. 


Entretiens Politiques et Littévaives.—s, rue St. Joseph, Paris. 60. 
uly 10. 
The Association pour |’Art. Charles Sluyts. 
The Poetic Movement. 1V. Francis Vielé-Griffin. 
July 25. 
Moribund Society and Anarchy. <A. Ferdivand Hérold. 
Foreign Politics. Henri Malo. 


[Journal des Economistes.—14, rue Richelieu, Paris. 


Economic Liberty. G. du Puynode. 

Silver. Raphael Georges Lévy. 

Land Reform in Algeria. J. G. Henricet. 

India and Russia. M. Inostranietz. 

A Century of the Cotton Trade in the United States. Daniel Bellet. 

Protection and the Crisis in Australia. A. Raffalovich. 

Discussion on the Conditions under which Labour Exchanges might be Useful. 


J. Cruchon. 
Max Leclerc. 


uestions Sociales et 
2frs. July 15. 


3fr.50c, July. 


Ménestrel.—2 bis, rue Vivienne, Paris. 10 francs per annum. 
July 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30. 


Marie Malibran. Continued. Arthur Pougin. 


Monde Musical.—3, rue du 29 Juillet, Paris.. 50 c. July 1 and 15. 
Studies on the Electric Organ. Illustrated. Continued. A. Peschard. 


La Nouvelle Revue.—18, King William Street, Strand. 


July 1 
The Officers’ Social Mission. 
The Gospel and Political Economy. T. H. Funck-Brentaxo. 
The Artistic Education of the Algerians. G. Marye. 
Modern Sport. IV. G. de Wailly. 
The Reforms in French Orthography. G. de Villenoisy. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Adam. 


62 fr. yearly. 


July 15. 
Russians and Germans: The Battle of Zorndorf. A. Rambaud. 
The Officers’ Social Mission. 
Madame de Warens and J. J. Rousseau. V. Rossel. 


F. Mara Tuech. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale. G. de Dubord. 
‘The Emancipation of Woman. L. Quesnel. 
Male and Fema'e Jugglers. L. de la Marche. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.— 23, boulevard Poissonniéze, Paris. 
0 frs. perannum. July 1. 

Review of European Fond °s. Emilio Castelar. 

Scenes from the Astral Life. Philibert Audebrand. 

The Salon. III. Gustave Haller. 

‘The Drama in Spain. Comte de Sérignan. 

‘The Féte of the Félibres at Sceaux. Francois Coppée. 

July 15. 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 

The Pamir Question. S, Ximénés. 

The Portraits at the Salon. Gustave Haller. 


‘Celtic Legends. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1fr. July 1. 

Report of the Annual Meeting of the Society of Social Economy. 

The Change in ~ Ideas of Law and Justice from the Point of View of Social 
Econo! E. Glasson. 

Report of - Prizes Given for Virtue in the Family and Fidelity in Labour. 
M. Welche. 

‘The Society of Social Economy and the Unions in 1892-93. A. Delaire. 

Reports of Labour Meetings and Conferences. 


Reports of Visits to Various Social and Industrial Institutions. Louis Barrat. 


Reports of Charity and Thrift at the Meeting of the Central Offi_e of Charitable 


Institutions. 
July 16 and August 1. (Double Number). 
The Separation of Church and State in the United States and in France. 
t de Meaux. 
The Recent Progress of Socialism in Germany. Georges Blondel. 
Economic Teaching in Germany. E. Dubois and E. Kone. 
en of the Inquiry into the Condition of Agri¢ultural Labourers in 
rance 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—4, rue de Rennes, Paris. 1 fr. 25 ¢. 
y 1. 


The “ Parterre”’ during the Revolution. Victor Fournel. 
“ Monsieur Chaumont.” A Comedy in One Act. G. Saland:i. 
“« The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” KR. William. 

July 15. 


‘« Le Premier Sentiment de Loulou.” Comedy in One Act. Gyp. 
Jens Christian Hostrup, Scandinavian Author. Ch. de Casanove. 


Revue Bleue,—Fisher ng Paternoster Square. 60 c. 
yl. 


Round about the Academy. Edouard Grenier. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Artist and Savant. Pierre Lasserre. 

Reply to M. Sarcey on the Obligatory Vote. Pierre Lafitte. 
July 8. 

Jules Lemaitre. René Doumic. . 

Life Amongst the Koreans. T. H. Rosny. 

The Representation of Minorities. ad Lafitte. 

, uly 15. 

Guy de Maupassant. Emile Faguet. . 

Ponsard and Augier. Edouard Grenier. 

A Government which Governs. Pierre Lafitte. 

Mendicity in Paris. Louis Paulian. 

Former Rebellions in the Pays Latin. sane Saglio. 

Jul 


y 2 
History of Literary Reputations: The eects of Chance. 
‘Three Days at Chicago. I. Maurice Bonchos. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William St., Strand. 62 frs. yearly. 
July ist. : 

The Italians of To-day. I. Provincial Life in the Northern Provinces, R. 

Bazin. 

Air and Life. H. de Varigny. 

Franche-Comté. Il. The Austrian and Spanish Domination. 

The Salons of 1893. G. Lafenestre. 

Sketches of Russian Character. A. Tchekof. 

The Youth of Joseph de Maistre. G. Valbert. 
July 15th. 

Physical and Moral Temperament. A. Fouillée. 

Society in Mexico and the Economical Future of bey Country. 

The Evolution of Contemporary Literature. E. R 

In Penal Servitude. If. Penal Colonisation. P. =_ 

The Empress Catherine II.’s ‘gf through the Crimea. 

The Fur Producing Seals. E. Pjauchut. 

The Artificial Reproduction of Diamonds. L. Dex. 

An Enquiry on Egypt. Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié. 

Revue Encyeclopédique.—17, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. 

July 1. 

The Exhibition of Portraits of Writers and Journalists of the Century. 

trated. Raoul Sertat. 

The Louvre at the Death of Henry IV. With Plans. 

Artificial Incubation. Illustrated. Paul Devaux. 

Missions in the Sahara. With Map and Illustrations. 
July 15. 


The French Press: Its Origin: Théophraste Renaudot and the (a:ette. 
trated. Gilles de la Tourette. 

The Press during the Revolution. Illustrated. M. Tourneux. 

The Press Ste the Empire and the Restoration. Illustrate. 
sching 

The rae al 1830. Illustrated. Georges Montorgueil. 


Revue de Famille.—8, rue de la Chaussée d’ Antin, Paris. 
July 1. 


"'V. Du Bled. * 


C. Jannet. 


Marquis d’ Aragon. 


Ilus- 


P. Bertrand, 


Illus- 


H. Wel- 


1 fr. 50 c. 


Primary School Education in France. a Simon. 
Aerial Navigation : Steering Balloons. G. Tissanther. 3 
A Fantastic Contribution to the History of Men’s Clothes in Fran_c. Illustrated. 


F. Roger Milés. 
Our Situation in Madagascar. F. de Mahy. 
July 15. 


The Customs Policy of France. E, Levasseur.’ 
Unpublished Memoirs of General Rossignol. 
New Berlin. Paul Lindenberg. 

Saint-Denis. Achille Luchaire. 

Emile Zola. Gustave Larroumet. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—1, place «’Iéua, 
Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 


July 1. 


The Behring Seals: the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
The Tchad Route and the German Pretensions, G. Demanche. 
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The American Coaling Stations. With Map. 


p. A. A. Fauvel, 
The French Soudan : Col, Humbert’s Report for 1891-1892. 
July 15. 
aed Humbert’s Report. Continued. ¥ 
ee and Portuguese Companies in South-East Africa. With Map. 
g Stations of the Atlantic Ocean. A. A. Fauvel. 


Revue Générale.—Burns and ee Orchard Street. 12 frs. per annum. 
ly. 


Three Weeks with Jonathan: Notes on America. Concluded. H. Ponthiére. 
ve Measures in the Agricultural Domain. Ernest Dubois. 
agen Brahms. William Ritter, 
SE Lasamgeag Law against Alcoholism, André Le Pas. 
Edouard Rod. Henri Bordeaux. 


Revue Maritime ot, Coloniale. --L. Bandoin, 30 rue et passage Dauphine, 
Paris. 50 frs. perannum. July. 

Electric Installations on Board Ships of War. Lieutenant L. Abeille. 

Study on the Organisation of the Coast. Defences of the United States. 

Mechanical Boy Md the Expenditure of Force in Marching and Running. 


Stady on the Civil and Military Organisation of China. 


Revue Philosophique.—108, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 3 fr. July. 
Judgment and Resemblance, V. Egger. 

The Origin and Nature of Organic Movement. Illustrated. J. Soury. 

The Problem of the Infinite. L Relativity. G. Mouret. 


Revue des Revues.—7, rue Le Peletier, Paris. 1fr. July. 
The Literary Movement in Sweden. Ola Hansson, 
The Ideal Man, J. F. 


Revue Solentifique,—Fisher Sass, Paternoster Square. 60c. | 
uly 1. 


The Use of Statistics in Geography. E. Levasseur, 
July 8. 
The Evolution of Sentiments. Th. Ribot. 
ve Arms in Modern Warfare. M. Savinhiac, 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Somers Ripetta, 246, Rome. 


Papal Encyclical on Sodio pala in India. Latin Version. 
The Revival of Catholic Interest in Municipal Elections. 
A! Pontifical Confirmation of Parish Schools in the United States. 


« La Nuova Antologia.—Via 2 caret, 466, Rome, 46 frs. per annum, 
uly 1, 


H. A. Taine. A Sketch. G. Barzellotti. 

eg! Spaventa and His Contemporaries. R. de Cesare. 
The Recent Revolution in the Ticino, A. Galanti. 

Brigandage in the Venetian Republic. P. Molmenti. 


July 16th. 
Art in Italy. E. Panzacchi. 
The Recently-discovered Gospel —— Nas, Chiappelli, 
The ‘aoctenk | Irish Parliament. G. Bogliett 
The Financial Situation. L. Luzzatti. 
The Latest Arab Insurrection in Yemen. C. B. Rossi. 


THE SPANISH 


L’Aven¢.—Ronda de l’Universitat, Barcelona. 25 centimos. June 15-30. 
Federalist Evolution. L. Xavier de Ricard. 
La Ciudad de Dios,—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 16 pesetas 
perannum. July 5. 
Jansenism in Spain. Manuel F. Miguélez. 
Existence of God and Atheistical Science. Padre T. Rodriguez. 
July 20. 
Catalonijan Literature in the Nineteenth Century. Padre F. B. Garcia. 


THE DUTCH 
Elsevier’s Geillustreerd, Maandschrift.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great 
ll Street. 1s. 8d. July. 
Elchanon Verveer. Pres dicta: ’ 
A Visit to Alphonse Daudet. F. and A. Smit Kleine. 


, De Gids,—Luzac and Co. 3s. July. 


Electoral Law. 
Sacred Fables. IL Dr. S. J. Warren. 
The Youth of ‘Isaac da Costa (1798—1823.) Dr. W. G. C. Byvanck. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 





July 15. 
Mammiferous Animals. E. Oustalet, 
The Mineral Resources of Japan. 

July 29. 
Researches and Congresses on Tuberculosis. A. Ver.>ruil. 
Contemporary India. Em. Barbé, 


Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris. 1 fr. 50c. July. 
An Appeal to the Peasants? A. A. Guillot. 
What is Socialism? Dr. J. Pioger. 
The Independent Labour Party in England. G. Ghisler. 
Project for the Reform of the Succession Laws. P. Farnie. 
The Rural Proletariat. Concluded. Laverdays. 
The Situation in Holland, F. Domela-Nieuwenhuis. 


Revue Sociale et for eg rue Joseph II., Brussels. 5 frs. July. 


Collectivism. Dr. A. Schaeffl 
Workmen’s Salaries and Exposes in Belgium in April, 1891, . A. Julin. 


Revue du Vingtiéme Siécle.—7, Koblenberg, Bile. 1 fr, 25 c. 
July 5. 
The Alsatian School at Paris. L. Zorn. 
A Social Evolution in Dramatic Art : The Tisserands. A, de Brahm. 
The Colmar Club, Continued. P. Kaltenbach, 


July 20. 
The Work of Peace. 
The Colmar Club. Continued. P. Kaltenbach. 


| Université Catholique.—25, rue du Plat, Lyon. 20 fr. per annum. 
July = 
Taine and Renan as Historians. P. Rage 
Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Tcitenes in England. Continue. 
J. Grabinski. 
Jesus Christ in the Drama, Félix Vernet. 
Johannes Janssen, Continued. Pastor. 


MAGAZINES. 
La Rassegna.—Via San Carlo, 16, Naples. 36 frs. per aun. July 1, 
Popular Co-operative Banks. F. Boubée, 
The Italian Banking System. A. Luzzati. 
Parliamentary Government in Italy. Pasquale Turiello. 
The Labour Question in England, The Lord Chamberlain, 


La Rassegna Nazionale. —Via della ~— 2, Florence. 30 frs. per 
nnum. July 1 


The Italian Episcopate Accused es Liberalism. A. Moglia. 
Stoicism and Christianity, E. Salvadori. 

July 16. 
The Soudan and the Mahdi. Conclusion. G. Grabinski. 


Rivista Marittima.—Tipografia del Senato, Rome. 25 lire per ann, July. 


Aluminium and its Alloys. 7 figs. Lieatenant del Bono, 
The Loss of the Victoria, With Illustration of the Ship. 


MAGAZINES. 
Espafia Moderna,—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 30 pesetas 
perannum. July. 


Judicial and Medical Applications of unens Anthropology. Cesar Lombroso, 
Modern Literary Customs, E. Caro. 


Revista Contemporanea,—Calle de Pizarro, 17, Madrid. 2 pesetas. 
July 15. 
Reforms Required in Technical Education in Spain. Conclusion. 


MAGAZINES. 
Tijdschrift voor het Binnenlandsch Bestuur.—G. Kolff and Co, 
Batavia. Part 8, No. 5. 
Onur Colonies and Colonial Administration. 
The Examination and Working of Minerals in the Dutch Indies. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co. 1s. 6d. July. 
Electoral Law. S, van Houten. 
Triumph of Wagnerism. 
Simplification of Spelling and Declension, Miss F, J. van Uildriks. 


Sa THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


te Danskeren.—Jungersen, Nygird, aud Schrider, Kolding. 8 kr. 
perannum, July. 


Fredertk Schlefermacher and the Romantic School. L. Schréder 
The Pg sg of America in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 


The Swedish Public High School, L. Schrider. 


Dagny.—Fredrika-Bremer Society, Stockholm, 4 kr. perannum. No. 5, 


of the Sick in Country Villages. 
Tillen Key’s Latest Work. *‘ Anne Charlotte Leffler, Duchessa di Cajanello.” 


Idun,.—Frithiof Hellberg, Stockholm. 5 kr. perannum. No. 29 (292). 
Queen Ulrika Eleonora. With Portrait. Ellen Fries. 
Elpis Melena. Cecilia B&&th-Holmberg. 

Ord och Bild.—Wahlstrim, Stockholm. 10 kr. perannum. July 11. 
The Stockholm Palace and the New Paintings. Ludvig Loostrim. 
H. Taine, With Portrait. Hellen Lindgren. 
Tilskueren.—M. Galaschiot, Copenhagen. 12kr, per annum, June-July. 
The Relation of the New Testament to the Old. G. Brandes. 
A New Literature. II. Paul Verlaine. Johannes Jorgenssen, 
A Night with Paul Verlaine. Sophus Claussen. 
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A.C.Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. 

A.J. P. American Journal of Politics. 

A.R. Andover Review. 

A.A. P.S. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 

Ant. Antiquary 

Arch, R. “Architectural Record, 

is Arena, 

Arg. Argosy. 

As. Asclepiad, 

A. Q. Asiatic Quarterly, 

Ata. Atalanta. 

A.M.i = Atlantic Monthly. 

Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. 

Bel. M. _Belford’s Monthly. 

Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. 

B.T. J. Board of Trade Journal. 

Bkman. Bookman. 

C.P.G. Cabinet Portrait Gallery. 

Cal. R. Calcutta Review. 

C.1.M. Californian Illustrated Magaziue. 

C.F. M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

C.8.J.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Cc. W. Catholic World. 

Cc, M. Century Magazine. 

C. J. Chambers’s Journal, 

Char. R. Charities Review. 

Chaut. Chautauquan. 


Ch.Mis.I. Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
Ch. Q. 


Church Quarterly. 
. Contemporary Review. 
Cc. Cornhill. 
Cosmopolitan. 


Crit. R. Critical Review. 
D. R. Dublin Review. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. 
Econ. R. Economic Review. 


E. R. Edinburgh Review. 

Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. 
Engineering Magazine. 

. H, English Historical Review. 

KE. 1L English Illustrated Magazine, 
Ex. Expositor, 

; Expository Times, 

F. L. Folk-Lore. 


F. R. 


Adel: Its Church and History, E. M. Green on, N H, Aug. 


Africa : 


N. Grant on, Scot G M, July. 


South-West Africa, English and actaryy Count Pfeil on, G J, July. 
The Mystery of Mashonaland, CF M, Aug 
Historical Evidences as to the Zimbabye R 


July. 


Incidents of a Hunter’s Life in South Africa, by F. C. Selous, J R C I, July. 
Agriculture, (see also Contents of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 


Society) : 


British Farmers and Foreign wit’ Buy Jas. Long on, F R, Aug. 


Alaskan Days, by A. Inkersley, C I M, 
America, Discovery of, Q R, July. 


Angling in Still Waters, Ly a. Buchan, G M, Aug. 
. Curzon on, P MM, Aug. 


Annam: Hué, Hon. G. 


tuins, Dr. H. Schlichter on, G J, 


Anthropological History u Europe, J. Beddoe on, Scot R, July. 


Archeology, see Contents of Palestine Exploration Fund, Reliquary,A nliquary. 
Architecture, see Contents of the Architectural Record. 
Aristotle’s Theory of Reason, F. Granger on, Mind, . 

Its History and Its Wrongs, 


Armenian Church : 
M. Coore, New R, Aug 


July. 
by F. S. Stevenson and G. B. 


Armies (see also Contents of the United Service Magazines) : 


The Army as a Military Training School, E. Hudson on, F, July. 
The British Soldier and His Chaphhiv, © J, Aug. 


Asiatics and Africans in London, by Mrs. Brew er, Sun H, Aug. 
Assimilation and Association, by Dr. —- a ard, Mind, July. 


Associated Life, Walter Besant on, C R, 
Assyrian Arc heology : 
Astronomy : 


Do People Live on the Planet Mars? by W. J. Baker, ee July. 
Sun-Rays and Star-Beams, Agnes Giberne on,: ‘MP, A 


Australia : 


The Great Barrier Reef, Scot G M, July. 


The Tell ‘Amarna Teblets, E R, July. 


Australian Women, Julia F. Nicholson on, N A R, July. 


Austria-Hungary ; Resumption of Specie Payments, F. Nieser on, J P Econ, 
July. 


Baltimore, D. C. Gilman on, St N, Aug 


Barbour and Blind Harry as Taorsaere W. A. Craigie on, Scot R, July. 
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Fortnightly Review. 
orum, 
Vrank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Geographical Journal. 
Girl’s Own Paper. 
Good Words, 
Great Thoughts. 
Greater Britain. 
Harper’s Magazine. 
Homiletic Review. 
Idler, 
Index Library. 
International Journal of Ethics, 
Investors’ Review. 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record, 
Irish Monthly. 
Jewish Quarterly. 
Journal of Education. 
Journal of Microscopy. 


. Journal of Political Economy. 
3. Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Juridical Review. 
King’s Own. 
Knowledge. 

Leisure Hour, 
Library. 

Library Review. 
Lippincott’s Monthly. 
London Quarterly. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
Lucifer. 

Ludgate Monthly. 
Lyceum. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Magazine of American History. 
Medical Magazine. 


. Men and Women of the Day. 


Merry England. 

Mind. 

Missionary Review of the World. 
Modern Review. 

Monist. 

Month. 

Monthly Packet. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Q. R. 





Jarometric Measurement of wr J. E. 
Baseball, N. B. Young on, Lip 
The Anglo- Portuguese oe Commission in East Africa, Capt. 8. C. Lells : 


National Review. 

Natural Science. cs 

Nature Notes, 

Nautical Magazine. 

New England Magazine, 

New Review. 

New World. 

Newbery House Magazine; 

Nineteenth Century. 

North American Review. ', 

Our Celebrities. 

Our Day. 

Outing. , 

Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Pall Mall Magazine. 

Philosophical Review. 

Poet-Lore. 

Presbyterian and lefurmed Review. 

Primitive Metholist Quarterly Review. 

Proceedings of the Suviety for Psychical 
Research. 


- Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


Quarterly Review. 

Quiver. 

Religious Review of Reviews, 
Reliquary. 

Review of the Chur. Les, 

St. Nicholas, 

Science and Art. 

Scots Magazine. 


. Scottish Geographical Magazine, 


Scottish Review. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Shakespeariaua, 
Strand. 

Sunday at Home. 
Sunday Magaziue. 
Temple Bar. 
Theatre. 

Thinker, 

United Service Magazine, 
Westminster Review. 
Yale Review, 

Young Man. 

Young Woman. 


Gore on, G M, Aug. 


Aug. 
Some Lincolnshire "Bell ce ustoms, by F. Peacock, Rel, July. 


Church Bells, H. J. Feasey on, N H, Aug. e 


Belvoir Castle, ‘Duchess of Rutland ov, EI, Aug. 
Besant, W: alter, Y M, Aug. 
Bible and Biblical Criticism, (see also Contents of Andover Review, Clerqyman's 
Magazine, Critical Review, Exposite mm”, 
Presbyterian and Refor med Rei ee: -haeat i 
Inspiration, Canon Howlett on, D R, July. 


Erpository Times, King’s Own, 


The Doctrine of the Prophets, Ch Q, July. 


Christ’s Place in Modern Theology, 
St. Paul in Asia Minor, Ch Q, July. 


Birds : 


The Canon of the New Testament, L Q, July. 


L Q, July. 


The Zoo-Geographic val Areas of - os orld, illustrating the Distributisa of 


Birds, by R. B. Sharpe, N Se, A 
The Protection of Birds, E R, i 


Birds of a Feather, by F. A. Fulcher, Sun M, Aug. 


Bookbinding, Q R, July. 


Brooks, Phillips, 


His Letters to Children, C M, Aug. 


Among the Birds on the Norfolk Broads, by Gordon Stables, L H, Aug. 
Rjdrnson, Bjérnstjerne, by Mrs. A. Tweedie, T B, Aug. 


Booth, Edwin, John Malone on, F, July. 
Breathing Movements as a Cure, T. J. Mays on, C M, Aug. 


Buckingham Palace, Mary S. Warren = Str, July. 


Buckinghamshire Old Houses, Sun H, 


Aug. 


Buddha and His Gospel, S. S. Pugh on, N H, Aug. 


Burns, Robert, 


Burial Customs, E. Howlett on, W R, "Aug. 


A French Study of Burns, Black. Aug. 
The Religion of Burns, Scots, Aug. 
Butler, Mrs. Josephine, A. Dawson on, Y W, Aug. 


Caesars, Tragedy of, E R. July. 


California, see Contents of the sete njan Illustrated Magazine, 
Calvin and Calvinism, L Q, « 





Camping Out, by A. A. gedoncl, Y M, Aug. 
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Canada’: 
Paper Currencies 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific a perf J. C. Hopkinson, W R, Aug. 


of New France, R. M. Breckenridge on, J P Econ, July. 


Canoeing Season, L. J. Vance on, Fr L, Aug. 
Catholic Church, see also Contents of Merry England, Catholic World, Dublin 


Review, Mc 
Will England e Roman Catholic? New a Aug. 
Can the Catholic Church be Nationalised ? by W. R. Claxton, A J P,!July. 
The Taxes of the Papal Penitentiary, by H. C. Lea, E H, July. 
Failure of rd Papal Assumptions of Boniface VIII., A. D. Campbell on, 


PRR, Ji “24 
Chateaubriand, E. C. Price on, M P, Aug. 
Chicago and the World’s Fair : 
The World’s Fair Balance Sheet, F. H. Heath on, F, July. 


{ 8, oJ 
Treland at the World’s Fair, by Lady Aberdeen, N % R sy 
The Flower World at the Fair, by B. C. Truman, Bel M, J 
The Peace Side of the World’s Fair, by B. A. Lockwood, A 7 P, eT 
The Lady of the Lake at the Fair, by J. Hawthorne, Lipp, Aug 
PP sega People at the Fair, J. A. Mitchell on, Scrib, Aug. 


How We Made the Children Happy, Q, A 
Cruelty to Children, Rev. B. Waugh on, C! § zx Aug. 
cect ee Children, F. Ayde on, Mac, ‘Aug. 


Chinese 
The Law and dd the Chinaman, by T. J. Geary, C I uJ 
MAR Ch oo! 9 excluded? by Colonel R ball and T. J. 
Church UMAR. Jak a Acoustics, by Rev. C. Reade, R R R, July. 
Church and Segre: (see = * waa ‘Bible and Biblical Criticism) : 
The Gospel of Life, Ch Q, Jul; 
Christian “A pologists, Rev. D. &. Whitley on, N H, A 
Christianity and Social Duty, by Prof. W. Sanday, cua R, July. 
Christian Economics, R C, July. 
The Democratic Christ, by W. James, Mod R, Aug. 
Four Centuries of Christianity in America, Professor H. M. Scott on, 0 D, 


July. 
Church Ht England : 
Archdeacon Farrar and the Ritualists, by Canon Knox Little, C R, Aug. 


Churches in Scotian 
Church and State in Scotland, E R, July. 
The Future of the Scottish Establishment, RRR. | 
and Disestablishment, by Dr. D. Macleod, C 
= 's Answer to the Disestablishmeut Cry, by 7 hy oy a Ccapiel, Scots, 


civie: Duty, Teaching of, Jas. Bryce on, F, July. 
Civil Reorganization of England, L Q, July. 
Civil War of America : 
Washin the Winter before the War, by H. L. Dawes, A M, Aug. 
West Virginia and the Civil War, Gen. E. Parker-Scammon on, C W, July. 
Ch : What are a Christian Preacher’s Functions? by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
J 


uly. 
Clough, Miss, of Newnham, E. Skelding on, A M, A 
Colonies and Imperial Federation: Solidarity without Federation, by G. W. 
Wilton, << R, Jul ‘ 
Colorado River Cafion : ngineering with a Camera in the Cafion of the Colo- 
rado, by R. B. Stanton, Cos, July. 


ta Family of Columbus, Duke of Veragua on, NA R, July 
“ Caravels ” of Columbus, E. E. Minton on, Man a, July. 


Congregational: 
Makes a Congregationalist ? by Rev. A. P. Foster, Chaut, July. 
The ee Literature of the Congregational Union, Ch Q, July. 
Constantinople, W. C. Preston on, Sun M, Aug. 
Crime and the : Criminal Law: 
Concerning our Criminal Law, Mod R, A 
A Case of Social Myopia : Treatment of Oeletends, by G. R. Stetson, A R, 


Jul 
Crosses : Barly English Crosses, Miss F. Peacock 1 > R, July. 
Crowland in the Fens, E. F. Kitton on, New H, A 
Cuba: Yumuri, Don C. Seitz on, Fr i Aug. 
Divorce, see under Marriage. 
Doughty, Thomas, Julian Corbett on, Mac, A 
Dress: The Follies of Fashion, by Mrs. Parr, P eM M, Aug. 


Edison, Boyhood of, L. R. McCabe on, St. N, Aug. 
Education, (see also Contents of Journal of Education, Indian Journal 


Education) : 
The Future of Education, Prof. Mahaffy on, N C, Aug. 
{ — of Education and the Univ ersities, by H. von Holst, Mon, 


Brenig Continnt ae ——_ Lord Battersea on, New R, Aug. 
Blathwayt on, C F M, Aug. 

The at she we " School, W. C, Sargeant on, Lud M, Aug. 

How to Become a School Mistress, by A. A. Bulley, Y W, Aug. 

A ee Schoolgirl in 1771, by Alice M. Earle, A M, Aug. 


S Turks in Egypt, Cal R, July. 
An Egyptian Princess, L Q, July. 
wine Gone 7 saengua Chas. W. Wood on, Arg, Aug. 
jot, G 
George El Eliot’ 8 Country, by E. Montpellier, Ata, J 
El ory — and Her Intrigues with the ee ek Miss J. M. Stone on, 
» vuly. 


Tue Review oF REVIEWS. 






[Aveusr. 


Engineering, see Contents of the Engincering woarine: | ‘eared 's Magazine. 
Erskine, Lord, American Correspondence E NAR, Jul, 
Etheromania, Dr. A. Guérin on, Bel M, July. 
Ethics, see Contents of International onaes of Ethics. 
Evolution : 
Evolution in Prof. Huxley, Prof. St. George Mivart on, N C, Aug. 
Ethics and the Struggle for Existence, by — Stephen, C k, cok 
Evolution and Ethics, by Dr, Klein, D R, July. 
— Treaty between Russia and the United States, J. B. Moore on, F, 
ly. 


Fetter Lane Chapel, Q, Aug. 

Fez, the Mecca of the Moors, S. Bonsal on, C M, Aug. 

Fiction: On the Novel with a Purpose, by Mabel F. Robinson, Ata, Aug. 

Fielding’s ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker,” Topography of, Austin Dobson on, a 
Aw 


ug. 
Finance, (see also under United States, Canada, India, Austria, and Contents of 
the Banker’s Magazine) : 

Bimetallism, H. 8. Foxwell on, Econ R, July. 

Bimetallic Parity, by C. Vincent, A, July. 

The Money Question, by C. J. Buell, A, July. 

How Distrust Stops Trade, by E. Atkinson, N AR, July. 

Commercial Morality, by Rev. J. Carter, Econ R, July. 

A Visit to a Bank, by J. H. Tritton, ¥Y M, Aug. 

What ‘s a Bucket ‘Shop ? CJ, Aug. 
Fiags of Our Empire, G O P, July. 
Fletcher, Andrew, the Scottis ttish Patriot, JR. — on, Scot R, July, 
Fontinalis in Scotland, by C. Stain, Black, 
= Supply and the Price of Wheat, T.'B. *Yenien on, J P Econ, July. 


Fra 

= he Fall of the Ancien Régime, Q R, July. 

The Gray and Gay Race, by S. Henry, CR, Aug. 

French Girlhood, Marquise de San Carlos on, N A R, July. 

Among French Cathedrals, by Lady Stafford Northcote, Black, Aug- 
Francis, John, of the Athenseum, L Q, July. 
Franco-Swiss Commercial Rupture, B T J, ys uly. 


Galloway and Her Feudal Sheriffs, J. Fergusson on, Scot R, J 
Gas: Limits of the Natural Gas Supply, by S.'S. Gorby, Eng M. July. 
Geography : 
Progress of Geography, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff on, G J, July. 
Teaching of Geography in Germany, Scot G M, re yl 
Geology : Extinct Monsters, W. Miller on, K O, A 
German Literature: The Realistic Trend of "orn a Literature, Emil 
Blum on, A, July. 
Germany : 
The German Strategist at Sea, Major Sir G. S. a on, U S M, Aug. 
The German Army Bill, Karl Blind on, U S M, Aug. 
Ghosts : The Cock Lane Ghost, H. Pyle on, Harp, Aug. 
Gibraltar: The Colony of Gibraltar W. F. Rae on, W R, Ang. 
Gindely, Anton, A. W. Ward on, EH, July. 
Glass: American Art Supreme in Coloured = L. C. Tiffany on, F, July. 
Grant, Sir Hope,‘and Lady Grant, Sun H, Aug. 
Gray, David, W. J. Dawson on, Y M, Aug. 
Greece : aoa Marriages, and Funerals in Greece, Mrs. Delves-Broughton 
on, New H, Aug. 
Greenwich Village, New York, T. A. Janvier on, Harp, Aug. 
Grégoire, Abbé, and the French Revolution, Hon. Wm. Gibson on, N C, Aug; 


Hading, Mdme. Jane, 
Wm. Alison on, Th, Aug. 
Interviewed by R. a aee” G T, Aug, 
Hastings, Battle of, Q R, J 
Herschell, Lord, Portrait = Sue R, Jul 
Hissing, Natural History of, Dr. Louis Dates on, N AR, July. 
Holland House, E. L. Didier on, Chaut, July. 
Horden, John, Rev. A. R. Buckland on, Sun M, Aug. 
Houseboats and River Idylls, by L. S. Frost, Fr L, Aug. 
Household Management, Colonel Kenney: -Herbert on, N C, el 
Huguenots and Encyclopedists, Miss C. M. top on, MP, A 
Human Speech: Internal Sear and Song, J. M. Baldwin on, Phil R, July. 
Humanity, Hopes of, Ch uly. 
Hymuology : Some of Our byes, Rev. M. Marshall on, R R R, July. 


Ibsen, Henrik,’by Mrs. A. Tweedie, T B, Aug. 
Idealism and Epistemology, by Prof. Jones, Mind, July. 
India, (see also Contents of the Calcutta yg 
The Indian Currency Commission, Black, A 
Silver and the Indian Government, by R. H. L isi e, Bank, Aug. 
Closing the Indian Mints, Sir W. H. Houldsworth, on, 4 R, Aug. 
The Silver Crisis in India, Sir R. Temple on, New R, A 
India between Two Fires, Hon. G. N. Curzon on, N C, i 
The Campaign in the Kanjut Valley, E R, July. 
Sir Charles Napier’s Indian Orders, Capt. F. A. Adam on, U S M, Aug- 
The Oudh Police, H. 8S. Clarke on, U S M, Aug. 
Land Tenure in India, J. N. — on, Jur R, July. 
The Indian Tea ‘Trade, BT J, Jul 
Insurance, National, and Old Age Per sions, Bank, Aug. 
Treland : 
A Fresh Puzzle of Home Rule, by Sir F. Pollock, Nat R, Aug- 
Home Rule in Operation, H. G. Keene on, W R, Aug. 
The Home Kule Bill, E R, July. 
The Unionist Campaign, Q R, July. 
The Personal Gratification Bill, by F’. Greenwood, Nat R, Aug. 
irish Banks and the Home Rule Bill, Bank, ‘Aug. 
Priest-Ridden Ireland, Black, Aug. 
Sketches of Irish Life in 1816-17, . A. C. Tute, Cal R, July. 
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The Closure and the Home Rule Bill 
The ‘‘Gag ” and the House of Comme 
and Viscount Cranborne, New R, Aug. 
The Coup d’Etat, Black, Aug. 


Ital 
“the  iagpimae and Administrative Law, H. A. D. Phillips on, Cal R, 
Agcitara Contracts in South Italy, Professor F. 


T. W. Russell, J. E. Redmond, 


gris . Nitti on, Econ R, 
y. 
From Nice to Geme, by Fannie C. W. Barbour, C I M, July. 


Italian Gardens, C. A. Platt on, Harp, Aug. 
Jews: The Jew in Ireland, Ly, July. 
Johnson, Samuel, 


Rambles in Johnson-land, by P. — G M, Aug. 
Jones, H. A., R. Blathwayt on, I, A 
Journalism : "The Newspaper Diasenient, Julian Ralph on, Serib, Aug. 


Kantian mitenete & in “etmeneds Dr. E. Adickes on, Phil R, July. 
Keble, John, Ch Q, J 
Korea : The Condition - Korea, B T J, July. 


ir, (see also under Women): 
The Place of Industry in the Social Organism, Wm. Smart on, I J E, July. 
Weak Points in Trade Unionism, by L. Irwell, En ye ~ 1 
Modern Industrial Warfare, J. W. Cunliffe on, W 
| The Hull Strike, Rev. W. H. Abraham on, Econ R, a. 
« of the Connecticut Labour Bureau, E. Cummings on, Q J Econ, 


'y- 
: “e oe Association of Iron and Steel Workers, C. D. Wright ou, 
con, July. 
Lace at the World’s Fair, M. A. Keith on, Fr L, Aug. 
Lamb, Charles, J. Mortimer on, Man Q, July. 
Land: Legal Execution and Land Tenure, by Prof. = E H, July. 
Langdale, Hon. Charles, Rev. W. Amherst on, D R, July. 
Latin Satire, Q R, July. 
Law and the Lawyers, Coe also under Marriage, Criminal Law, and Contents of 
the Juridical econ he 
The New Volume of State Trials, L 2 July. 
Leopards, C. T. Buckland on, Long, Aug 
Leprosy: The Dreadest Scourge of All, by SA Collinson, Mod R, A 
Lessing and His Place in German Literature, by T. W. Rolleston, Cc R Aug. 
Libraries, ee also Contents of the Library): 
The Evolution of the Bancroft Library, by H. H. Bancroft, Bel M, July. 
Liberal oe Evolution of, Sir G. O. Morgan, C R, Aug. 
Lightfoot, Bishop, 
= Lightfoot and the Early Toman See, Dom C. Butler on, D R, 


Cardinal Newman and Bishop Lightfoot, E R, July. 
Lincoln Minster, Precentor Venables on, Sun M, Aug. 


Logic : 
Methods of Inductive Inquiry, H. Laurie on, Mind, Ji 
On the Distinction between Real and Verbal nal by E. T. Dixon, 
Mind, July. 


Magee, Archbishop, and His Sermons,*Rev. J. Silvester on, N H, Aug. 
Mahomedanism: The New Islam, + E. Sell, C R, Aug. 
Maine, Sir Henry, as a Jurist, E R, July. 
* Malet, Lucas,” and ‘** The Wages of = Re E. Attkins, Man Q, July. 
Man, Isle of, Walpole’ 's Book nae ER, J 
Marlowe’ ‘8 « Fanstus,” TB,A 
Marriage and the Marriage ‘ian 2 
On Human Marriage, by C. N. Starcke, I J E, J 
.. Divorce and the Rights of Society, by H. S. Aer A JP, July. 
Divorce Made Easy, Prof. S. J. Brun on, N A R, July. 
_ Weale’s New Marriage Law, by B. Pky and Kate Weale, Mod R, 
ug. 
Maupassant, Guy de, George Saintsbury on, Nat R, Aug. 
Meaning and Metaphor, by Lady V. Welby, Mon, July. 
Medicine, (see also Contents of the Medical Magazine) : 
Fin-de-Sidcle Medicine, by A. Symons-Eccles, Nat R, Aug. 
Meeting-Houses : Early Meeting Houses, C, Aug. 
Microscopy, see Contents of the p bem of Microscopy. 
Missions, (see also Contents of the Church Missionary Intelligencer, Missionary 
Review of the Laie 
Missions and Colonies, by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, A - July. 
Missionaries ia China, R. S. Gundry on, F R, 
Catholic Prospects in Uganda, R. L. Keegan on, At Aug. 
Monkeys: Strangers Yet, J. Kent, G M, Aug. 
Morocco, The Straits, and France, F. L. Broadbent on, Naut M, July. 
Moulton, Louise Chandler, L Q, July. 
Municipal Government, Problem of, r. H. Cooke on, A J P, J 
=e. Prince and Princess Achille in Florida, Matilda L. MeConnell on, C M, 
ug. 


Nasr-ed-Din Chodja, G W, Aug. 
National Life and Character, see under Pearson (Dr. Charles). 
Natural Science, (see also under Birds, and Contents ef Natural Science) : 
The Limits of Animal Intelligence, Professor ia Morgan on, F R, Aug. 
Animal Jealousies, A. H. Japp on, C F M, A 
Night Life, C, Aug. 
Navajos, M. L. Fogg on, Fr L, Aug. 
Navies, (see also Contents of the United Service re teh 
The Needs of the Navy, Adm. Sir T. Symonds on, F R, Aug. 
England’s Position in the Mediterranean, by Sir C. Dilke and Vice-Adm. P. 
Colomb, P M M, Aug. 
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The Loss he the Victoria, Adm. Sir G. Phipps Hornby on, F R, Aug; 


USM, A 
Courts Martial "Judge V. Lushington on, Nat R, Aug.? 
|, English Seamer: in the Sixteenth Centary, J. A. Froude on, Long, Aug. 
The Royal Navy under Charles I., M. Oppenheim on, E H, July. 
* Our Sailor Soldiers: the United States a E. B. Mero on, QO, Aug- 
Necessitarians, C. S. Pierce on, Mon, July. 
ee’ _ City: The Cliff Dwellers of New York, E. 
July 
Newman, Cardinal, and Bishop Lighioet, BE E R, July. 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers: St. Athanasius, Ch Q, July. 
Nile, Battle of, Capt. Charrier on, New R, Aug. 
North Pole, Wanderings of, Sir R. Ball on, F R, A 
Norway’s Political Crisis, Prof. H. H. Boyesen on, N A R, July. 


Old Age Pensior.s, see under Insurance (National). 

Old Catholic Congress at Lucerne, Rev. J. J. Lias on, R C, J 

Open Spaces: Public — for Children, Lord Meath = - C, Aug. 

Opie, Amelia, T B, A 

Opi 7 ég-4 The aise Chto Opium Question as It Stands in 1893, by 
N. Cust, Cal R, J 


Paine, Thomas, Leslie Rib on, F R, Aug. 
Palestine, see Contents of Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Parliamentary, (see also under are 
Rambles in the Precincts, G W, A 
Patents : How to take out a Patent, c oi Aug. 
Pauperism and the Poor Law 
What can the Government do for the Poor at Once ? by J. T. Dodd, New R, 


Aug. 
Pearson, Dr. Charles, and His Book on “‘ National Life and Character,” Q R, 
Jul 


. Blanke on, Cos, 


be Hepes of Humanity, Ch Q, 
Reply by Dr. Pearson, F R, Aug. 

neue for Old Age, see under Insurance ar 
Persia : Child-Life in Persia, by J. Bassett, Fr L 
Peru: Among the Campa Indians, by D. RK. Ante Scot G M, July. 
Peter, Gospel of, Ch Q, Julr. 

J. R. Harris on, C R, Aug. 
Petrarch, Correspondence of” H. W. Preston and L. Dodge on, A M, A 
Philosophers’ Camp—Emerson, — Lowell, and Others, in the y om 

dacks, W. J. Stillman on, C M, A 
Photography, see Contents of Wilson’ 8 S Phstagvaghie Magazine, 
Poachers and Poaching, E I, Aug. 
Poitiers, Jas. Baker on, L H, Aug. 
Political Economy, (see also Contents of Economic Review, Quarterly Journal 

of Economics, snnals of the American Academy) : 

How Wealth is Distributing Itself, by W. H. Mallock, P M M, Aug. 

The Spontaneous Diffusion of Wealth, W. H. Mallock on, Nat R, Aug. 
Poor of the World, Rev. S. A. Barnett Py? F R, Ang. 

Portugal : Some Portuguese Sketches, C. 
Post: The United States Post = C.J. AWilldey on, U S M, Aug. 
Preachers and Sermons, TB,A 
Presbyterianism 

= — of Presbyterianism in the United States, Rev. C. A. Briggs on, 

AR, July. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
J. de Witt on, G R R, July. 

Prison Inspectors, Major Griffiths on, C S J, A 
Pritchard, Dr. C.,“Astronomer, Rev. is S; Fulks o, RRR, July. 
Privy Council under the Tudors, Q R 
Psychology : Modern Psychology, E. “4 Hichener on, Phil R, July. 


Race Problems of America : 
New Black Codes in the South, Rev. Jos. Cook on, O D, July. 
An Open Letter to Lord Meath, by Bishop Fitzgerald, N C, Aug. 
The Negro Women of the South, Olive R. Jefferson on, Chaut, July. 
Racing and the Turf: Past Suburbans, F. Trevelyan on, QO, Aug. 
Radegonda, Queen, Story of, S. C. Upton on, Cos, July: 
Railways, (see also under United States, Canada, heals in Asia): 
The Fastest Train in the World, H. G. Prout on, N A R, July. 
Round the London U: nderground on an Engine, E J, Aug. 
Reli 
te at the World’s Congress of Religions, Rev. T. E. Allan on, A, 
July. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Parliament of Religions, R C, July. 
Reunion Conference at Lucerne, R C, July. 
Riders of Tunis, Col. T. A. Dodge on, Harp Aug. 
Roberts, Morley, on His First Book, J, Aug. 
Rossetti, D. G., Poetry of, W. B. Worsfold on, N C, Aug. 
Rother, King, Romance o ° Professor A. Menzies on, Seat R, July. 
Ruskin, John, Ch Q, J 
Some Ruskin ph Dy @. "Stronach on, EI, 4 
Ruskin on Education, Wm. Jolly on, G TA 
Ruskin’s Ideal of Woman, by W. J. "Daweon, Y W, Aug. 
Russia : 
The Famine in Eastern Russia, J. Stradling on, C M, A 
Russian Dissenters and the Russian Government, Sun M. ‘Aug. 
Russia in Asia: 
The Trans-Siberian Mem ¢ J, Aug. 
Russia on the Pacific, E R, J 
Russian Progress in Manc Bang Black, Aug. 
The Pevtsof Expedition and Mr. Bogdanoviteh’ 's Surveys on Chinese Turkis- 
tan, G J, July. 
Russia, Empress Catherine II. of, E R, July. 
Ruxton of the Rocky Mountains, J. Munro on, G W, Aug. 






























































tare, Mio, Ang. H, Hudoon on, FR, A 

6 Tongue, ae , Au 

er Salmon'on, Cos. . 

eo ieatcbam, Case : "The Verdict, by A. R. Wallace 


mt "Fallarton on, Scot R, July. 








RieOA hy rs, A 
~.- Sherbrooke, Lord, 
cose ot Nautical Magazine): 
of the World at Sea’: The Mails, -W. Somes on, L H, Aug. 
in the Downs, by Rey. T. S. Treanor, Sun H, A 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, J. A. Froude on, Long, 
The Development of Scandinavian Shipping, A. N. Kiaer, J P Bea uly, 


a Crisis in Indo-China, D. C. Boulger on, N C, Aug. 
Crown Prince-of, J. T. Smith on, St N, Aug. 
, — — eis Asia, 
Sidney, rot MA 
Single E Lee on, QJ Econ, July. 
‘Slavery in ca wey ‘Anti-Slavery History and Biography, 4 M. Aug. 
Is it Played out? by Rev. J. Adderley, EI, A 





















































M, Aug. 
Somerset, Lady Henry, interviewed by R. Blathwayt, G T, Aug. 
Spanish Armada and the Ottoman Porte, E. Pears on, E H, July. 
Sat Spies, £ R, July. 
ind Sun M, Aug. 
Harriet Beecher, Mrs. Mayo on, Ata, Aug 
Strindberg, August, Iconoclast and Impressionist, ty G. F. Steffen, Mod R, Aug. 
Hermann, Miss Braddon on, Nat R, A ug. 
_ Sanday Question : Field Work for Sunday Closing, Rev. W.F. Crafts on, O D, July. 
Supernaiaralisn: 1 Its Origin, Perpetuation, an Decadence, R. G. M. Browne 
on, W 


Swift's Latest aaemeer : J. Churton Collins, Ly, July. 


é ~The Feunie- Suits Commercial Rupture, B T J, July. 
So The Swiss Referendum, W. D. McCrackan on, Cos, July. 


Tailoring by Steam, Dr. Paton on, G W, A 
— Incidence of, E. R, A. Sellgiane, rN C. Miller on, J P Econ, 


Taylor, Zachary, A. R. ire 3 Lip App. Aug. 
Tea: The Indian Tea Trade, B 
Education : Relais 4 ya and Technical Instruction, by 
. N.S. Shaler, A M, A 
Telegraphy: The Rise Poet , ee of Submarine Telegraphy, B T J, July. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 
Christ and the Liquor Problem, by G. C. Brown, A, July. 
ne toma Drankards, by Dr. C. Lloyd Tuckey, Mod | R, Aug. 
‘Thames River : 
On the Upper Thames, bt E. Oy tiled LH, Aug. 
Oxford to Kingston, Lud 
In Tow, by R. Blunt, P M tM, A: 
Theatres and the Drama : 
The Future of the English Drama, H. A. Jones on, vow he Aug. 
anets and Acting of the Season, Wm. Archer on, F R, A 
French Plays and English Audiences, by G. Barlow, é R, Sus. 
The Acting of the Comédie Francaise, E. F. Spence on, Th, Aug. 
Theatrical Managers Reject Plays, by A. M. Palmer, F, July. 
in Schools and Its Lag re H. Ebrington on, J Ed, Aug. 


’ Theism, E. D. Cope on, Mon, Jul, 
Theosophy, (see contents ‘of Lisifer, Theosophist) : 
Esoteric Bud : A Rejoinder, by Professor Max Miller, N C, Aug. 


[Avausr, 
Thomason, Jame, J. W. Sherer on, Mac, A 

Thule and the Tin Islands, T. H. B Grain Gm. Aug J 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, Professor Dicey on, Nat R, A’ 

Toynbee Hall and Rev. S. A. Barnett, F. gh ee ys G T, Aug, 
Truth and Error, D. 8S. Miller on, Phil R, J 


Twain, Mark ; Reportin with Mark Tat 5 D. de Quille, A 
Tychism and its Founder Mon, July. Ms otaNe 


United States, also under Race Problems, Chinese Question, Labour, 
California, Colorado, Salt Lake City, Chicago, New York, etc.) : 
i of Constitutional Amendment, by A. B. and H. ‘Farquhar, AJP, 


The Theory and Practice of American Popular Government, F. W. Grey on,, 
» Aug. 
Pure Democracy versus Vicious Governmental Favoritism, by B. O. Flower 


A, July. 
The Ambition of Cleveland, by R. H. McDonald, Jr., C I M, July. 
Reminiscences of United States Senators, by W. K. Benec lict, Chaut, July. 
How the Fourth of July should be Celebrated, by Julia W. Howe, F, July. 
Pension Scandals : 
The Grand Army as a Pension Agency, by Col. C. McK. Leoser, F, July. 
Complete History of the Farnham Post Revolt, by J. J. Finn, F, July. 
The Financial Situation, by M. Marshall, Eng M, July. 
The Silver Grievance, J. F. Dunn on, J P Econ, July. 
Silver Legislation and its Results, Hon. E. O. Leech on, N a) ER July. 
The Anti-Trust Campaign, by A. W. Tourgée on, N A R J y- 
Immigration, W. H. Jeffrey ov, J P Econ, July. 
Our Foreign Policy, by W. D. McCrackan, A, July. 
Railroads and the Government, J. S. Fisher on, A J P, J 
= eo and Southern Pacific Railw ay_ Companies, = S$. Stratton on, 
OS, JU. 
The Fastest Train in the World, H. G. Prout pr NIA R, July. 
Upanishads, Teaching of, W, Davies on, A M, A 


Valois : Spring in the Woods of Valois, by — -Darmesteter, C R, Aug 
Volunteers: The London Scottish, Lud M, A 


Walton, Izaak, R. Le Gallienne on, New R, Aug. 
Wales: Pos Royal Welsh Land Commission, Lord Stanley of Alderley on, Nat 
R, A 
Wales, Prince and Princess of, and their Pets at Sandringham, E. M. Jessop on, 
J, Aug. 
Wealth, ius also under Political Economy) : 
‘The Ethics of W ealth, W. H. Quaintance on, A J P, July. 
The Use and Abuse of W: ealth, E R, July. 
Weather: It Always Raius, by Dr. J. G. McPherson, GW,A 
Wesleyan Methodist Church Patronage, Rev. W. J. Dawson vo “a C, July. 
Whitlocke’s Swedish Embassy, Charles ares on, G M, A 
Whittier, J. G., J. O. Murray on, P R R, Jul 
Women (see also under Marriage, Servant Questi ion, Dress, Education) : 
Women Wage-Earners, by Helen Campbell, A, Jul y. 
Sempstresses’ Wages in the East End, W. H. Wilkins on, N C, Aug. 
The Brain of Women, Prof. Ludwig Buchner on,'New R, Aug. 
Innocence at the Price of Ignorance, by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, A, July. 
Women at the World’s Fair, by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Y W, Aug. 
World’s Fair, see under Chicago and the W Sal 8 Fair. 
Wyclif, the Precursor of Anglicanism, Ly, Ju 
Wyclif Literature, Dr. R. Buddensieg on, Coit R, July. 


Yachting + 
Yacht Racing in the Solent, A. E. Payne on, E I, Aug. 
Yachting : International Yachting in 1893, G. A. Stewart on, N A R, July. 
The Story of the America Cup, by R. Jope-Slade, Black, ‘Aug. 
The Racers for, the America Cup, Captain A. J. es on, O, Aug. 
Cup Defenders, Old and New, W. P. Stephens on, C M, Aug. 
Yates, Edmund, H. How on, Str, July. 
York City, L Q. July. : 
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THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
Exhibited in the Paris Salon, 1893. aebtiy 


From a Portrait by M. J. J. Benjamin-Constant. 








